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LIBRARY MISCELLANY 

Editor— J. S Ktidalkar, sr. a , LL. B, 

The Commonweal says “Weliavefoundthat usually 
magazines concerning libraries make tbeir appeal to ex- 
perts rather than to the general public. There are of course 
exceptions, & a notable one is the Library Miscellany 
(Baroda) — an excellent volume containing articles of interest 
to ever 3 one The “Tommies* Libraries” & “Notes & Com- 
ments” are interesting & valuable features of the number 
sent to us.” 


Annual Subscription Re. 2 post free. ( For India ) 

Publishing Offices, Leheripura, Baroda 


THE TRIUMPH OF DELHI AND OTHER POEMS. 

By N. V. Thadani M. A , Rs 2 

' (1) THE TRIUMPH OF DELHI, (2) RAJASSHl, (3) iOSCELLAXEDUS POEMS 

TftB Tkivupk OF DzLiiAis a po«m to which i$ pictured the aoeieot life of India Saraswatt is 
mvokedtosing “Insweetest strains of India's happy days” wherein consists the real Triumph qI Am, 
vaita which Delhi its ancient and modern capital s^bohses. 

Ik RAJ^StlSHi IS told the story of a Royal Sage who having renounced his kingdom and the world 
spends his time in prayer contempl^ion and austenties on the banks of the Ganges, and after years of 
meditation sees a ghastl) dream of darkness and death, with hatred and war eosbrouding the earth. In his 

despair he calls upon the Goddess of his devotion to 

r'O, “Resolre the doubt, repress the furious roar 

Of fear and ghastly, and peace and calm restore'’ 

The Vision appears His fears are calmed and doubts dispelled, and he breathes bis last ta peace 
r and larger hope m the future of Man 

1 The Mi'cEIX^seOUs Poems —On s-anons subjects chiefly lyncaL 

\ SOMEPRESSOPINIONS — 

TAf (Calcutta) '—Showing genuine poetic spint and masteiy of the rales of rersificafion AH 

the verses breathe the spirit of fersent patnotisro and deep rctigioos devotion We nre certain that the 
readers of this volume will feel noble aspirations by its perosal. 

‘Bail and irett (Bombay) ' — Delightful and eloquent. 

'AVm /nifiA. (Madras) ' — His gift of reprodocmg English verseforms and id om is obvious. Thrre is 
not i false pulse or a bad rhyme m the whole book 

i 'Pkctnix (Karachi) ’ — Deserves to be read by Ind ans with feeliugs of pride The poems are a natural 

out ponnng of a mind that lores lodia intensely 

'I/tJiMt (Madras)’— Espresses some of India’s highest intuitions These verses as well as the 

Miscellaneous poems reveal a true pioetic gift and a great command of smooth English verse. 

*Datljf GastUt (Karachi).’ — Reveals a wide command of the Englisli language and dispbys copious 
•magery. The sentiments, as a rule, are choice and elevated, and the wbo'e book is infused with a spint of 
l^e and admiration for Nature’s beauties and for prebistonc Indian ideals ^ 

RAI M. C. SARKAR BAHADUR SONS 

T5-I-1 Harrison Road, CALCUTTA 
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KING & CO., 

BO^a:oFAJHic cnciJisTS, 
PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, 
83, Harrison Road. 

Branch* 45, WCLLESLY STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 


WJI.— Only the pnrcst IlomoeopaUiic 
Mcdidoes, all from Boinck and Tnfel of 
America, are etockcd. Patroaued by the 
leading physldaus and the inteUigeot ood 
educated public. 

rU!A8E tVRITC rOR rRJCR UST 


GHOSH & SONS, . . 

Jewellers & Opticiaas. 

7Sjl, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. 
Baakcai— 1611, Radba rusr Stmt, Calratta. 



Rackri care iilrcr dial 
Silcercnae nlm dial 
Sdrer Kxkel eDomelUd 
14 et poW open face 
14ct IJatf ilBBtiae 


Edwis Tonic 


The only remedy for MalAria and all Idbdf of Forer with Enlarge* 
mest of Spleen and Ltrer SweUiage of the Abdomen, Etc 

Sole Aflmlt : — BK, PAULS CO., '"'crc7;S.‘'’- 


Price Larcg Bottle Re. 1I4-. Small Bottle As. 12, 

CnOGEN 

An ideal digcsdce Tonic Wiae. locaJuable BLOOD FUSIFIER Per nxcellence. 
la ccncaittctrce frEjm malana, tj-phoid. diplbcna A ajiccific m Coofy and Rheumatic affcctien* 
etc. with pain'Dland »»o?!en jwnti, Anatmia^^Scroruta 

IndlapeasaMc after parturltloa. Tubeteniow*, etc. ^ 

iVfctt— Re i-S petyihat. Aw— R* aS 

' Ay .^iptatcwot (o ir E ton! Tlanfwife Tie tVertw * <Jorrro<*r<^Brr«I o/ India 

- B. K. Paul & Co. The Research Laboratory 

' Street, ciicmifta aim Droggfkts, 38, SoshI Bhnsan Soor’a Lane 
0 1 1 A, y, e jj, r*ntfUf L»nt, Cc.’vf/a CALCUTTA 
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SULEMANI SALT 

PREPARED BY 

Famoos Dr, G. P. Btatgava of Benates. 

Price per Phial, Re. 1 . I Price per large Bottle, Rs. 5 

Postage, Annas 4 I Postage, Annas 14 

This Sulemani Salt, now over 29 ye^rs before the public, has, with success, gained the re* 
putation of curing numberless suffering humanity of the diseases arising from the bad work- 
ing of the bowels. This Salt is the remedy for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Acidity, 
' Loss of Appetite, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Rheumatism, Gout, Files, Constipation, Sea-sickness, 
Heavy feeling after meals, Flatulence, etc. and Irregularity of menses. 

This Sulemani Salt, absolutely an Indian preparation and whose medical virtues have 
been well tested by Doctors, Hakeems, and Vaids, can be safely taken by young and old, in 
any climate and In all parts of the year. Regular use of this Salt keeps a person in perfect 
health. Try once and this will scr\e you as a family doctor. 

. SURTI OIL — This Surti Oil cures Rheumatism, Lumbago and Gout, It gires immediate 
relief in all sorts of Pain arising out of cold or Wind, sprain or hurt It is e/Hcacious In cases 
of chest pain caused by cold or influenza. It has shown better results in toothache. This Surti 
Oil is a sure medicine for all kinds of Pain in any part 0/ the body except head and eyes. 

Price 0*8*0 per phial. Postage S:c, o*4-o, 

A Few latest out of many Testimonials. 

Mr, Sabapathy^Esq. v/rites from Sithakkadu Dist Tanjore ( Madras P) on 20-9-15, I 
once more express ray genuine appreciation of your Sulemani Salt which has done manwll- 
^ous services to some patients of Rheumatism and has become a X’cry best antidote In our 
parts. Those who have been cured by it cannot but be obliged to you. 

Shrijut Sujay Chandra Dass, Pleader, Bisbnuputa, Dist. Bankura writes on 18^ that 
your Excellent Medicine Sulemani Salt was being used in my ‘family with great success for 
the past few years. I was suffering from DYSPEPSIA for lO or 12 years but was almost cured 
by using your Sulemani Salt. Please send i Large Bottle of Rs $ per V. P. Postage & oblige. 

Shrijut N. Ghosh, Asstt. Supdt. Accountant General’s Office, Rangoon writes I take 
this opportunity to express my sincere thanks for the good your Sulemani Salt has done to 
me in checking my Acidity and also to my son who was suffering from ailments while 
Teething. 

Can be bad from Nau Nihal Singh Bhangava 
Manager— SULEMANI SALT FACTORY ' 

Gai Ghat, Benares City. 
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War Books &c. 


«Ar EOOJv or THE WOULD WJDE WAl. CoWa BS S* 
maps 8 As 
\VIATIO*f 8 As 

Bernhard —CERM^NV and the NEXT waR. 2 Rs 
„ BRITAIN AS GERMANY'S ^ ASSrr 2 Rs 
, CAVALRY 2 Rs 

HOW CERMiJIV ilAKES WAR 2 Rs 
EVOLVTIOB AND THE WAR. Rl 2 8 0 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IH RRLATIOH TO TDE WAR 
Rs 2 - 80 . 

CIBUAN SPIES IH ENGLAND I Re 

GERMAN WAR BOOE Rs 2 8 0 

GERMANY AND RKCLAND By Prof Cramb I Re 

OEBMANVOPTODAY I Re 
HOW ARMIES PIGHT 1 Re 
KAISER, KRUPP AND EOLTUR I Re 
MEN AROUNDiTHE KAISER 2 R* 

FREDRICK KIETSSCHE. 8 AS 
THE WORLD IN THE CRUCIBLE. 6 Rs 


ORION OR RESEARCHES INTO THE ANTIQCITV OF THE 
VEDAS. By Mr B C Tilalc Re i 8-o 
lo8 UPANtslUDS Sanskr t text only 2 Rs 
AtfARKOSHA W th the commentary of Ksh rasvam d 
R s. s 8.& 

stotraSaMCRaha a collect on of nearly soo stotras 
to As 

citasancraha a collect on ofTb rteen G las. 

Ps 3 12-0 

The G tasangraha w 11 be g ven at halt 
pr ce to porcbasers of any of our cooks 
ctTABirASHVA BbagaTadgita with Sbn Sankara 
charyAS B 1 ashya Re. I 8-o 
Gist of citarahasya Coota ns a summary In 
EoelsbofG tarabasya tbe well known book on 
GcabyMr aG Tilak 8 As. 

SANSKRIT FN CLtSH POCKET DICTIDNARV 1060 pagtS 
cloth Re I 8-0 

SIIAKUNTALA OP KALIDASA. Ed ted W th Eoglsh 
iranslat oo Moie« etc by ProU F M Paunkar 
M A. 2 lU. 


IW All kinds of books supplied to order 

Ashtek ar & Co, Poona City, 
Dr. N. Hall’s World-Renowned Patents. 

Most Efficacious & Palatable 


^.HEALTH TONER, the best Tonic for the 
weak and the convalescent. Price Rs 2 
LALNAMRUT, the Nectar of L»fc for 
Ladies. Price Rs 2-0-0 
BALSUDHA, an 1 ifallible remedy for 
diseases of Infants and Children and the 
best Tonic Price Rs o 12 o 
SYRUP Of HYPOPHfJSPHITE Of LIME, 
for cough and diseases of the Chest Rs i 4 
PAIN,QUELLER. nothing so 

for killing human pain as Pain yueuer 


ANTI MALARIA, the best Ague-specific for 
fevers of all kinds Price Re l 4-0, 
SARS 0 DIDE 3 YRUP, a remarkable Blood 
Purifier and Tonic Price Re 1-4 o 
PLAGUE-KILLER, acts best as a curative 
and a prophylactic Price Re l 4-0. 
CHOLERA PROTECTOR, cures and pre- 
vents Cholera, Price Re o 8 0 
CHOLERA CAMPHOR, a great cnemy^jf 
Cholcr., and tho host preysntnc ol 
Cbolera. Price Rs o 4-0 


Wanted to establish Asencios 01 all parts of Iu*a, ^nna and Ceylon 

For farther partieulars please ttpplj Manager, Dr Hall & Co. 

.. Established m 1890 AHMED ABAD. 


When ordcnnEpleste"'”"”” 


The best All-India Advertising Medium 

THE MODEE&J REVIEW 

India IS so large a country that the Best Dailies circulate mostly 
in the Provinces where the\ are published 
BUI 

THE MODERN REVIEW, 

The PremieriMonlhly in India, 

circulates largelj in all Provinces 
Annual Subscription Rs 6 paj able in advance 
If jou ^Y^sh to reach educated and wcU-to do Indians everywhere 

Advertise in the Modern Review. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 

SiogU lasertioo 

Per Page .. ^ ... Rs 13 0 0 

„ Half page or 1 column „ 7 0 0 
„ Half column „ 4 0 0 

„ Quarter-coluiun „ 2 4 0 


One page of pnnt 
Half a page of pnnt 
.One column 
Haifa „ 

I Quarter „ 


ssSkG inches 
= Gx4 „ 

= Sx3 „ 
=4x3 „ 

= 2X3 „ 


Ferrates of advertisements to appear on special pages 
please write to The Manager 

A payment if made m full m advance for 12 insertions, a discount 
of 2V/s per cent is allowed on these rates Cheques are 
not received in payment 


Manager, The Modern Review, 

210*3 1, Cornwallis btreet, Calcutta 


W anted the Public to know that 

Aids to Newspaper Reading 

BYN N MOZUMDAE, 

s a«sbe '' 

ladian Himr siys — *'An excellent dictionary of choice words phrises idoms md proverbs 
well as Latin and other foreign express on. wb ch are commonly m u e in new^p pers ’ 

Mr* Just ce A Chaudhuri says — It ought to proxe useful to the ordinary ncwspiper reader • 

Sr Asbutosh Mukherj , ^Ex. Vice Chancellor Calcutta Dnversty says — “It conta ns interest ng 
informal on " ~ 

Tb td idTtTon revised and improved Pnee Re. i a » 

Apply to the Author at — ^ 

18 A, Awberst Ro\\ , Chicatta 


January, 3 
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“Tile Japan Magazine” (tokyo 

rgaRepr<?3edtatire Monthly of Tfamgs Japanese pnbhshed in English It mamtams 
a high standard of Excellence portraying Japanese life industry, literatilte t and 
art clearly, frankly, and in their true colour Itjsdistinctuely Japanese in form pnn 
ted on Japanese paper and handsomely illustrated with half tones on art paper ft is 
a publication orth while Yearly Subscription Rs 12 post free 

ADDRESS the japan magazine CO 

3, Itchome Uchisaiwaicho, Kojimachi, TOKYO, JAPAN 


Complete Works of 

SHANKARACHARYA 

In Original Sanskrit ) 

FOUR VOLUMES 

Price to Advance Subscribers 

Rs. Ten Only. 

For Further Particulars Write to 
Messrs 

ASHTEKAR & Co 


POONA arr. 


You have a strong appetite 
but how to appease it is the question, 


TASTErUL AND OEUCIOOS TOOD IS THE CRAZE OR THE on 
BUT HOW TO SCrPLT IT IS ANOTHER QUESTION ? 

T’s TASTE 

can supplj yon what is cjitite iiaimless jii excellent in 

its flat our, tasty in its use and possesses the unique quality m its marvell . 
ous efifect of appetising 

You can use it with Curry, Fish, Dal. Rice etc , __ 

A tea spoonful of T’s Taste will save you trouble, time and money 
why not then try it at once. 

With direction m Tin Re only 1 a„d2packing free 

Special.for Curry Re l-ilonly S nf b 

SawpklTw aoaas 8 only. Post extra 
Apply , 

AGENTS T’S TASTES WORKS, 

WANTED. Post No 2, BOMBAY 




THE modern review 


by 

^Dr. Sir. 

tSHBEHARYSnok 

^ ' Kt , C. S. I , ^ 

All varieties of subjects dealt \\dtli 
Political, Social, Educational etc. 
Demy 8vo pp — 

Price Paper Re. J*0. 

Cloth t-S 

1 / iSpEctMEv Pages— ON appucatiok 

, STORIES 


'by Mrs M. S. Knight 
' - - 0 and 

-P. K.'^Mukhepjee, Bar-at-Law 

Tjiese stories gii-e a true insight into the 
various aspects of Bengalee Lif<* 

D. C.3.6 m o pp — 

Price Paper Re. 1 *S, 

„ Cloth Rs 20 . 

Specimen pages on application. 

.Chuckerverlly Chalterjee 8c Co. 

^ 15, College 59uare, Calcutta. 


PLEASE NOTE. 

Tinas' Roses are reliable. Tinas' Roses are 
healthy Tinas' Roses are free flowering Tinas’ 
Roses are frngrant. Tinas’ Own Selected, Kominata 
fiimons Rose grafts ate @ Ks. 6, per doz. tt 
Innominata are 2 8 & i 8 per dor 

Opportunity should not be missed, because this is 
the season for planting Roses. 

A^ain 

Indian Vegetables Seeds of is, t8 and 34 varieties 
in boxes are @ As is, Re. t, and Rs. 1*4 respectively 
per box 

A Tinas & Co , Practtcrl Botanists. 6 * 1 . Bagmari 
Road iTanieitola, Calcutta 

The Psychology of Mask. 

BY H.P. KRISHNA RAO. 

Music is the language of the emotions and every 
emonoifnastts ownpirysichi txpitssion.'‘hiu8ic atin 
painting ire therefore the interwoven branches of the 
same Fine Art How every musical rote expresses a 
particular feeling and how every Indian Jtas" delineates 
an emotion have been clearly explained with the aid 
of pictures A very interestirg and original work. 

Price Re 1 4 0 
Apply to— 

H P KRISHNA RAO B.A. 

Professor ofAfusre, 

Lakshaipuram, Afysore 

Pure Himalayan Medicines. . 

I r. PURE SHILAJIT— Agreat Indian 
Tonic, 5 tolas for Rupees 5. One toJa Re. 1^4. 

2 ABRAK— A great Indian Elixir of 
life— Rupees four per tola. 

3 MAMIRE-KA-ANJAN— A boon for 

the eyes Rupees a per tola. ' » 

Postage Extra. 

Johar Himalaya Company. 

P. O. AJanthiari, Almora. 


THE ASTROLli®^’* BUREAU 


" ■ • PROP, s c. 

X/. ... t,. t.. TV . mathematician Kepler, who discovered the laws of 

ni.lim-..,, -.A" most ,h. Mm. by tbe 

p.me,pls.of.st™™ymdph;,ics W.£ls„ ogy a> .oendtd ky 

i»od,in r.s.arcl, We .nv,t. ih. .d.c.l.d if "’I’ Dpi. 

•-thsdat.,i.n.. a.d pUcs of tank Tt. ^ b. pi.d.citd (ran, ik.ynf.’, 

■Jr»n'.d,l. Th....;a»a lo omlm. of..™!, 

(.ilhy.„>ofk;pptmng)R, ; F«r 5 yra„, S »ilh raonlhly 

pr.d.tmns Es 10 Bn.f t.i Kn oHifc, pidg ™»nn£'. preftss.on 

lit, R. s E>n,. w.thlb.mosi impirUnl V , Rf ' Ordma.y qu.,i,o».. p.r qo.ty E*. . 

Ch.,g„ 1 „l,s,a-p.r V. p P Apply tor t«Tlk„ "”•> Pf?'?,"'"' •”'1 all 

comiJpp, capons 10 It C MUKERJEE, Cb," mS.'?""”" Dn.clotlo iko "Aslrolog.col Bpicao," 

KARMATAR,E. 1 RV (chord) P.orptclus „S 
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The Bengal Nursery. 


Rose 

of our oun se« 
lection {It as 
t 3 Uc I 8 2<S 
■vnd48pcr 
dozen 
20 Sorts 

country 


for this season 

at Rc t 4 

15 ^rts 

country 
iVAsno .flower 
s*ed5 at Re I 4 
delivered free 

AU sorts of rrMU rhvrir etc Plants and 
grafts from the experiments! trees of our 
own gardens at a moderate 

Applr^<fi‘OurPncchsts 
Proprietors — 

I C DAS & SON:^ 

1 2 -i) MBiiicktCla Afairr J?osd, Calcutta 



HALF PRICE SALE I 
Fof Qne month only. 

Our Railsvav Regulator 

watch is an excellent time 
best suited for 
n gcnllernen Guaranteed for 3 
PriceRs S-Ho ,7 140 
9-14 0, nowsold forRs 2 15 0 
3*50 4 15 o and Best 
Wrist WaTCII with leather strap prlccRs to, 
now sold for Rs 5 Lady’s sire SiLlTR 
Watch price Rs 14 now for Rs 7 Strong dnd 
reliable c ght Da^ Watch in Nickel case open 
face price Rs 18, now sold for Rs 9 same ir 
silver case open face price Rs 24 now sold 
for Rs 12 Same m Silver Hunting cast 
price Rs 30 now sofrf for Rs 15 SpECIAI 
Offer I’urchaser of every watch will gel 
one fancy chain and purchaser of sue at a 
time will get one free of the ‘same sort 

Competition Watch Co. 

25, Marfan Mitfa Lane (M) 
CALCUTTA. 


FUN FOR LEISURE HOURS flood Books at Half Price. 

, _„„T/lTOINr ' the HERO AND THE HYMPH. 

CON^ Metrical tnglish Translation of Kalidasa's 

A Number of Ingenious v.kramorbas. by Aurobmdo Ghosh 
^ lyuin .i%j Price Re 1. Half Price As. 8 

Puzzles with bolu^ 2- irayagjdr allahabad with 


On Application to— 

H KAVIRAJ 
Manishanker Oovindji, 
Shastri, 

Alanka Nigrah Pharmacy, 

214, Bowbazar St , Calcutta. 


1 THE HERO AND THE h)YMPH. 
Metrical Lnghsh Translation of Kalidasa's 
Vikramorbasi by Aurobmdo Ghosh 

Price Re 1. Balf Price As. 8 

2- IRAYAGJDR ALLAHABAD with 
57 illustrations “ 

Price Re M Half Price As. 12 

3 INTRODUCTION 10 INDIAN 
ECONOMICS by Radha Kumud Mukerjl 
MA P R S 

Price As 4. Half Price As 2 

4 PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND 
MAN’S SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH 
by Prof Hirala! Haidar M A,P.H D 

Price As. 10 Half Price As. 5 
Posfn^'e Extrn in all Cases 
The Modern Review OlHce, 

CALCUTTA 
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• Maihame Tiryaq ■' 

Panacea for Bad Sores 

Sores wliicli have been gircn np as incurable even bj- qualified surge- 
ons, are positively Iicaled b 3 - tlie use of this ointment nith minor changes 
in the method of using it, all sorts of sores succumb to it. Price 
He 1 only. 

May be had from us also— Arsh.ailcta, a sure cure for chronic piles 
(Bavasir) Klinm or badi. Price Ks 2. Similar other well tried medicines 
for asthma whooping cough, ear sores, nervous dtbihtj-, ringworm, spleen, 
etc. Depend upon our sincere assurances. 

, ^Medical advice free 

We have ancestral experience of Ayurvedic tcatincnt and Marvell- 
ous prescriptions arc known to us as a result. Write to — 

R. S. Rajvaidya, at t6e General Mercantile House, 

„ Anarkali, Lahore. 


Half Price Sale! 

Por One Month Only. 



Our “Satisfaction Flute” Harmonium is very Sweet and best suited for all climates 
and music. Guaranteed for three jears WE UNDERTAKE TO REFUND THE 
PRICE IF NOT APPROVED WITHIN 7 days after deliver> Prices —SINGLE 
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} .1 


1 . 

' Band ora, by the Sea, 
i j > - Octol«r : 1885 ’ 

W E" are in for a spell of heavy rain. It 
has been pouring for a week, aod 
• 'there is no sign of its stopping. 
Sitti^, becalmed,' in the glazed verand^ 
closedtn all round, I am enjoying it in a 
kind Of way, comfoitably wrapped up in 
inrsclf,'free from any intensity of emotion, 
all storm and turmoil outside 
• ’ The helpless, unsheltered sea heaves and 
heaves, and blanches into foam. It puts 
me in mind of some tied-up monster, strain* 
ing at its bonds, in front of whose gaping 
jaws we do build our homes on the shore ; 
like playing with the mane of a captive 
lion, helplessly submissive ; or smihnglv 
watching a caged tiger lashing its tail, 
^owimmense Its 'strength with swelling 
Jfaves like the'muscles of a giant I 
1 From the beginning of creation has been 
this feud between land and water • the 
land slowly and silently adding to its 
domain and, spreading a broader and 
broader lap^ for its children,— the sea reced- 
ing step by step, heaving and sobbing and 
beating its breast in despair. Remember 
it was the sea \n hich was once sole mon- 
arch, utterly free. .The land which rose 
from its womb usurped its throne and ever 
since, the maddened old creature, with its 
hoary crest of foam, continually wails and 
laments, like King I»ear, exposed to the 
fury of the elements. ' 



• oiiuiapur, 

October 1 1^5 
0 most puissant sulwieputy sahib, you 
who are riding on the crest of the floods in 


the Bengal country, do you perchance care 
to leam that we are returning home,— that 
this letter and ourselves will be delivered in 
Calcutta with next Friday’s mail ? 

The chapter of our fxile is at an end and 
we leave behind the unfathomable sky, the 
unfettered breezes, the spreading fields, and 
the undisturbed peace of this place, 'for 
Banstola Street, * the Jorasanko Lane 
turning, those hackney carriage stables, 
those fly-inlested sweetmeat shops, that 
dust, that rumble and rattle, that hurry 
and scurry, that bustle and hustle, into 
which we shall wholly give ourselves up. 
From our nest in these Asoka groves we go 
to our bnckwork cage, thereto be impri. 
soned with all the other captives of the 
Calcutta Municipality. Does this news 
gladden you ? ^ ' 

Out of sight so long, my-purdah-veUed 
room now comes back -'to -me. But 
where are you, your umbrella, your old 
shoes reposing on the door mat ? That fat 
little bolster of mine, —has she pined herself 
any thinner for the lack of ns, I wonder ? 
My books are 'peering out of their glass- 
enclosed zenana,— at whom ? My empty- 
hearted easy chair is waiting there, night 
and day, with outstretched arms, but. 
there is none to heed its silent call. The 
clock is ticking away, not given to much 
regard for others, absorbed ia keeping 
count of the footsteps of time. And ther’ 
harmonium ? With its silent music muffled 
in its baize cover, it ia -at a" loss to make 
out to what on earth the clock, perxdied on . 
its bracket, is 30 busy keeping time. And, 
lastly, the walls arc looking on, wondenng 

. o. 

• A miserable roadway, thea th« only thorough- 
fine between ilowrah Railway Station and the 
'writer’s family house la Jorasanko, Coleattn, 
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\Yhcre the principal piece of furniture can 
Ime gone off to Tn all th-it surging sea 
ofhunnmtyr '^hichis Cilcutta, the dark 
ness of my poor 'Jii.re'iieQ room is the only , 
solitude I rom Yvithin*its closed doors 
rises the \\ iilmg c”!!! Kibi Bahii u u , md 
Rabi b ibu a ’insw enng cry goes forth from 
here C o ma n g ' 

Will it no longer be possible to have a 
sight of you in Calcutta’ Hare you for 
the rest of your life immured jourscifin 
sub deputy-dom abandoning all hope of 
emergence? Or Is this a final plunge into 
the lake of Law \\ ith the hurden of office 
round your neck ’ Mustwc das, gneup 
all hopes of hai mg j ou with us in our ska 
ward flights and be content with remind 
mg each dther Srish Babu w as such a 
gooi ?e’i\D'W ' 


3. 

April 1886 

Sub deputy sa b— 

Atvay to holy Gaya you have departed , 
but what pass is this to which y ou have 
brought tue ’ The sight of you had be 
come such a craving with me that now 
for want of it 1 am fretting like an opium 
eater for bis habitual dose Indeed it is 
an opiate you have given me The little 
pills of fancy withwhicliyou used to regale 
me 80 cleverly stirred up my dreams keen 
mg me possessed with my Evening and 
Morning Songs while with closed eyes 1 
blissfullyonused within myself and you 
must have hadmany a quiet faugh at my 
dreamy muttenngs 

This self-Bufficient intoxication with 
ones own visions was surelyofopium — 
and this IS w hat you wrought on me \0u 
would never speak of yourself but always 
and o\er again throw me back into 
my poems my writings my words — 
and now spell bound yon kept me all the 
time J The English nre charged with 
thrusting opium into Burma and Chinn 
but, you smuggled the stuff into my little 
^en vou fraud! 

Now, after getting me into the habit 
you coolly walk away r\lth your box of 
pills And sitting alone m this Awful heat 
I am left stretching and y awmog Could 
I but see your umbrcll i in the Corner your 
shoes at the door e\cn that would be 
a consolatipn 


From your letter I gather that your 
humau life is not happy m the land of 


spirits,* and tint yourwor! is your only 
comrade, in other words, _your insepar 
able sub deputy sliip is clinging to you hke 
o sfndo\> \ ou arc nbt relishing this just 
now/but it is not impossible that in time 
you may come to ha\c an affection for this 
dei oted companion of y ours 

As for me 1 ha\e nothing particular 
to do at present so with unbuttoned tunic 
and relaxed bo ly I am engaged m airing 
my*5elf rorfunatcly I can manage with 
out the opium for a while as there are ^ 
quite a collection of dreams bottled un 
this bolster of mine and I have only to 
put my head on it for their intoxication 
to come streaming m The burden of the 
Bahk magarine seemed so Jong to haie 
made my head impemous toexerything 
l?ftt: VlWW dWMV. 

my fancies fiit about with the south 
breezes _ ^ V , 

if only you could give me a riverside 
garden —the iner bank the shade of trees 
the open air of fields the mango blossoms 
the cooing of Aoe/» a spring coloured^ 
Scarf, a garland of iniu/ flowers Iniiginir 
over my breast —and tliercwith yourselfj 
The aty of Calcutta and its political agita 
tions are intolerable m this spring time 
\\liere is your garden 0 Snsh Babu, and 
where are y ou ’ 

^he Sanskrit poet has it that oi separa 
tion and union the first is better form the 
state of bcnjaicment the whole world is 
filled with the b*lQ\ed But I cannot agree, 
with that sage for rather thAn haie a 
bexy of SriSh Qabus all overthe xxorld I 
would much rather haxe the one Snsh 
Babu near it hand I prefer the practical 
wisdom of the English laying, a bird jn 
one s clutihes IS worth ever so many more, 
ih the bush W hat say you Sir ’ 


Apnl 188G 

A fen daya ago i w as at G Babu s 

iaere 1 led the conversation up to your 
6priijg Festival m Bengali I was ns- 
tomsked to find that they all agreed in 
praising it 1 he reason for my surprise 
was that it is one thing to enjov and 
another to praise A good thing is natur 
any pleasing no -argument or criticism is 

P "““Se where r tes for the beneet 
or departed »p r ts ha»e ti> be p riarmed Tr 
t TheSpr ogcolouf Jsapomcoseyellow Tr 
t Then com ng out ai a ler at Tr 
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• necessary; but when it comes to praising, 
there is such a rush of pros and cons Into 
the mind that to call a thing good becomes 
quite a difficult matter. 

One has to consider by whom it is 
\\*rittcn, what there is in it, to what class 
it belongs and finally whether nnything 
new has been said. And In -the meantime 
a devastating horde of ‘ifs* and ‘buts’ and 
‘may bes’ swarm upon the scene and leave 
nothing enjoynbly fresh within miles. 
Enjoyment is such a delicate thing, it nines 
and withers if you worry it with an ctabo. 
rate array of reasons. Moreover profes- 
sional critics have a habit of hearing false 
witness against themselves,— even when 
they arc really pleased they labour to 
prove the reverse. But enongh of the 
philosophy of criticism. 

I am curious to know how the general 
reader takes it when your hook is publish* 
ed. I should not be surprised if it gets 
liked, one reason being that you have 
created a living image of our cvcr-intlraate 
Bengal,— a thing no other Bengali writer 
has succeeded in doing. After reading most 
Bengali books I am left \vith the feeling 
that future generations may well doubt 
whether, at the time of modem tcngali 
Htemture, there was any Bengal at all ! 

You may have heam of the American 
philologist who asserts that the Sanskrit 
language, for which Panini wrote liisGram- 
mar,' never existed. He failed to find all 
Panini’s roots in its literature and so came 
to the conclusion that the kind of marc’s 
which Panini was hatching, vv.ns never 
laid by any marc I There arc langfuages of 
which the grammar has yet to be compiled, 
bat who ever thought there could be a 
grammar of which the language was never 
(mvented ? ■■ 

So 1 am led to^ apprehend that the 
future may give rise to an antiquarian, 
who can conclusively prove that the 
country of which Bengali was the language 
Jiad'no existence. And in the torrent of 
his arguments poor Bankim'Babu’s beloved 
land’ of “pure water, sweet fruit and soft, 
cool breezes" will be swept clean away. 
They -will say Bengali was an academic, 
not a popular language, — though they will 
probably fait in precisely locating that 
academy. " 

Anyhow in your works the landmarks 
' of that same country of Bengal are distinct 
enough, and our belief in the geography of 
Eastern India ii> restored to us. ,The sons 


and daughters of Bengal you have pictured 
do not act and talk academics, ■* and we 
gain a real insight into their-everyday life 
and conversation. This never happens in 
the writings of others, much lc"ss of poor, 
ignorant me.* 

But I must not make yon too conceited. 
So here ends my critique. 

5 . 

Gbazipur, 1888. 

. £ have just got your letter. It is now 
l>ast ten. The unbearable heat outside has 
compelled us to close nil the doors and 
windows ; it is quite dark ; the punkha 
swings to and fro over our heads ; and the 
terrible west wind comes through the mois- 
tened Ums-khus grass screens, tempered 
and cooled. So we arc not altogether 
badly off inside. And bending over that 
old desk of mine I am writing to you. 

I have already read your PhuIJani in the 
B/iarat/, and was on the point of writing 
to you then and there. But, I reflected, 
you arc late enough with your replies as 
It is, and ifyou go on getting letters with- 
out the trouble of answering them, you 
willbecome much too pampered,— that is 
just the way friends get spoilt. So I 
tliought better of it. t 

I like your stories immensely. ^There is 
no shadow of melodramatic mlsity over 
them, and they give us pictures we get 
from no other writer. Don’t you be going 
and getting entangled in historical orethi- 
cal complications There are depths enough, 
in the simple human heart; it is for you 
to go on telling us the ever-satisfying his- 
to^ of the little joys and sorrows of the, 
daily life of ordinary people. 

Bring into_ your pictures that untiring 
life-stream with its Jiijuid song of; human 
hopes and fears, unions and separations, 
flow’ing unheedrf through the cool shades, 
of mango topes, by the banks of village . 
pools, to the cooing of koels, amidst the 
pence of morning and of evening. Accom- 
pany them with the music of the stirrings 
of hearts, shelteretl bj’ a peaceful nature in 
their nests among these shady groves, of. 
\yhich the yearning cry ever and anon * 
rises to the skies with note of ‘ koci and , 
yellow-bird. Do not allow' any complex 
character analysis or unusual fury of pass- 
ion to muddvits sweet limpidness. 

I am confident that ifyou can keep clear 

* This was before the writer gained hi* experience 
of Tillage life and began to write his own stories. 
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of the big and the elaborate yoo xmU 
attain a place -with the best of our nore 
lists No one has roiced the particular 
joys and sorrows of the real Bengali of the 
intenor —on you falls that dutv 

Bankim Bahu is the adopted child of the 
Nineteenth Century Where he has por 
trayed the modern Bengali he has been 
most successful but where he has tried to 
picture the old type he has had to im cnt a 
great deal He has draw n some big per 
sonahties like Chandrasekhar and Pratap 
hut they might have belonged to any time 
and place and are not specially Bengali 
No one I say has yet adequately told the 
life story of the patient submissive family 
loving home clinging eternally-exploited 
Bengali ns he dwells m hts secluded corner 
of this tremendously busy w orld 


G 

Calcutta 1887 


Courage' Fear not' Week shall come 
after week but The Week* will come not 
Be reassured therefore 0 my fnends ’ 

Just fancy what an awful thing I was 
on the bnnk of doing on the pretext of 
bnngiflg out The TleeA I was about to 
obliterate nil the remaining weeks of my 
life I Month after month w ould haie gone 
by with never a week in them to call my 
own And every single day would haie 
been niter me w ith a big sticl leaving me 
nowhere to turn As King Ilanscliandra 
gas*e Ins all to the ascetic Aiswnmitra 
only to lose heaven also in the end so 
would haic been my plight— ‘‘or no one 
has nchieied immortality by wnlingfor 
newspapers 

Spring has only yust come lo the south 
wind IS blowing if anything tbisiscx 
nctly the occasion for hai ing a little music 
One cannot at such a time keep an eye on 
the Pathan rising the Excise department, 
the Salt Tax Reuter a telegrams and such 
like plagues of this earth — andlwe such 
a sorry office is that of the worldwide 


spy 

So long ns youth is with us wcarein 
touch with n few seasons ofSpnng som 
stead of los ng these I think I Will bring 
out the newspaper in my old age Ihcn 
my lie Will no longer ba\c an open door 
have stopped and I shall 
nolit^ ^ iioaise preaching 

P In the meantime I Imc much 


• A ac, paper projtrtrf Tr 


that IS important left to do let me finish' 
that What do you say ’ 

I was clnrm^ with the account of Ram 
Saratsundan in yout letter kouareio 
deed fortunate m enjoying her affection 
ate regard "iou wall do well to wnte 
something about her life Because there are 
so many things which obscure the vi^sion 
of our ideal personalities we should take 
all the more pains to bnng^them into view 

7 

October ISSI 
We have been spending a month a 
Daneeling \our letter was awaiting nv 
in Calcutta and I got it on my return 
was nil along proposing to wnte to you 
but Pro\idcnce disposed otherwise Thi: 
time it was not my fault I wasdowi 
with an attaci of lumbago and have nc 
fully recoi errf yet I ha\ e left my bed i' 
13 true but cannot sit up on a chair for an; 
length of time 

With the exception of my middle nortiot 
the rest ol my world is doing well My 
wife and little girl arc still at Daijcclmg 
and 1 am suffenng the pangs of scparatioi: 
alone m Calcutta But whatei'cr out 
poets may say I ha\e disco\ercd that these 

K ngs are not a patch on the pains of lum 
go Sandalw ood paste* does it no man 
net of good moonlight nights* are tcmbly 
aggravating and as for the cool damj: 
breescs of ^lalabat* 1 am afraid to think ol 
them 

Will you solve for me the problem vv lu 
the sorrows of separation should be a fft 
Subject for poetising and not those of lum 
bago ? TJic small of the back is not a 
small thing that much I hav c realised A 
man VMth a broken heart may yet stand 
erect but not he of the broken back No 
call of lov e or country or the w hole w orld 
for that matter can distract him irom his 
tuTtwntinc rubbing lou have heaid tell 
that gravity drnv\s us by the middle, but 
I know by experience that this is the man 
ncrin which Mother Earth shows her nffee 
tion for an affiictcd son 

Anyhow Snsli Babu let me implore you 
to profit by this misfortune of a mend and 
never to be indifTcixiit to the small of vouf 
back The breaking of the heart is after nil 
but a metajhor but the breaking oftht 
back IS so much a matter of fact that it 

• The th DK* in wh eh ll e p ti br Jo«r leekl too 
eo » on n«Drt ds to th« olj ‘.aoiVr t poett Tr 
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^fiectuaHy prevents my writmj; more to 
you. 

You have ashed me about early marri- 
age ; we shall discuss that another time. 
For the present, say I, let him marry early 
who will, but may none be afflicted with 
lumbago. 

‘ 8 . 

July: 1887. 

I have not been writing letters for many 
a long day; letter writing is not an easy 
matter. Day after day passes away, and 
age is steadily coming upon me. Two 
years ago I was twcnty-five, and now I 
am in my twenty-seventh year. This is 
the event which continually recurs to me, — 
nothing else seems to have h.appcncd of 
late. 

,But reaching twenty-seven, is that itself 
a trifling thing,— to get past the meridian 
of the twenties on one’s progress towards 
thirty ? Thirty, that is to say maturity, 
the age of which people expect fruit rather 
than fresh foliage. Hut, alas, where is the 
promise of fruit ? As 1 shake my head it 
still feels brimful oi luscious frivolity, wnth 
not a trace of philosophy. 

People are beginmug to complain : 
“Where is that whiea wc e.xpectcd of you,— 
that in hope of which we admired the soft 
preen of the shoot ? Arc we to put up with 
immaturity for ever ? It is high time for 
us to know what we shall gaia from you. 
^Ye want an estimate of the proportion of 
oil which the blindfolded, mill-turning, un- 
biassed critic can squeeze out of you !” 

- - It has ceased to be possible to delude 
these people into waiting expectantly any 
longer. While I was under age, they trust- 
fully gai-e me credit; it is sad to dis- 
appoint them now that I am on the verge 
of thirty. ^ But what am c to do, Srisb 
Babu ? Words of wisdom will not come, I 
am utterly incompetent to provide things 
that may profit th; multitude. Beyond a 
'snatch of song, some tittle tattle, a little 
merry fooling, I have been unable to ad- 
vance. And, as the result, those, ivho held 
high hopes will turn on me their wrath 
but whoever did beg and pray of them to 
nurse these expectations ? 

Such are the thoughts with which I am 
assailed since one fine Bysakb* marniag I 

• April-May, the writer's biftli month 


aivokc amidst fresh breeze and light, new 
leaf and flower, to find that I had stepped 
into my twenty-seventh year. 

The fact is, so long as a person is not 
fully known, curiosity and imagination 
combine to give him an attraction for you. 
Up to this twenty-fitth year you cannot 
really know anybody, you cannot say 
what he will be or can be, his possibilities 
exceed his actualities. But at twentj'- 
seven you have a fair idea of the man, you 
feel he has become what he has to be, that 
he will thenceforth go on much in the same 
way, that nothing is left which may take 
you by surprise hereafter. Many of hi^ 
associates have dropped off, some are still 
around him , and those who have remained 
iviH stay on to the end. There is no chance 
of new ties, no danger of fresh separations. 
So with this begins a comfortable period 
of life. A man understands himself and also 
others, and has no need to W’orry over un- 
certainties. 

The rainy season has come on here witli 
thick clouds and incessant showers. Out- 
side there is the continuous pastier of rain, 
the rolling of thunder, the whistling of the 
wind; and occasionally the rattle of a 

J jassiog hackney carriage. This is the time 
or friends to be together. I feel I should 
like to lean back on a bolster* and chatter 
away with them, unmeaningly. But under 
the bothersome British regime such things 
are not to be. It has left room for thunder, 
storm and rain, and there is no dearth of 
hackney carriages : but the t^rc has al- 
ways its hundred and one office mouths 
open to swallow' whole every one of our 
mends and deprive our soft bolsters of 
their rightful occupants. 

IVherc are our pristine bolsters with 
their memories of the music and storj* and 
heart to heart talks of old, and where are 
you, and where am I ? \Yherefore, ,0 best 
of friends, how ephemeral is .this world ! 
In this last observation you will find the 
moral of my letter, which please lay to 
heart and leave out the rest; and above 
all, be sure and write me an early reply. 

• K qnllt or carpet oa tke floor, or on a raised 
'diTao, iffith big bolsters to ieaa oa, is the nsaal 
faraitare of a Beagat sitting room Tr. * . ' 

‘ (To be contiauedO - 
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KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 


B\ BANKlil ClUNDER ClIATTrRJEE 
[AU. SiCUTS resertcd] 

Part the First 


CinPTER I 

I Nthe\tUage of Haridragram there was 
once a big zemindar whose name was 
Knshnakanta Key He was a very nch 
man, the annual income of Ins wtate 
being nearly two lacs of rnpees This large 
property was acquired both by himself and 
ni 3 younger brother, Ranikanta Roy They 
worked and earned money together ^r 
mne on ajoint household, and their affec 
tion lor each other was such that the one 
could never dream he might be cheated by 
the other The landed property was all 
bought m the name of Rnshnakanto 
To the younger brother, Ramkanta a 
son was bom ivhose name was Goviodalal 
After the birth of this child he resol^, 
for its sake, to propose to his elder brother 

names as both bad "1““' a'" 

Though he was quite surt that his elder 
brother 'wonld ner er do wrong there was, 
as he thought, no knowing but that alter 
?he death Sf their father, his nepheii s ^lit 
trr to tnck their cousin out of his legiti 
mite share of the propertv He thought 
ot this, and though his mmd was n^c up 
io speak to Ilia brother, he united and 
waited for an opportunity ti I «nt day. 
being on a yisit in one of his estates, he fell 

Hou'l'Knshnaknnta, who lind the whole 
property in his name, could if he had hern 
K mchned, hair dcpnied his late brother’s 
son of his right , but he u ns not the man 
to do wrong He brought up his nephew 
along with hia own sous tal mg good care 
ot hVm and proriding for his ednratiim 
Audio his mmd he had resolrcd tlmt he 

would leaie him by will hia brother’s half 

share of the property ,, , , 

Krishnakanta bad two sons, Haralal 
and Benodelal the latter benigthe younger 
of the two Besides he had one dangbter, 
who was called Soilabati Now, the old 


man had recently made a will in which he 
had mentioned that after his death 
Govindalal should get Ins father s hali 
share of the property, w hile each of his two 
sons should na\e three sixteenths, and his 
wife and daughter one sixteenth each, of 
his own half share Haralal was a pert 
and rather refractory son of his father 
When he heard how the property had been 
disposed of he was greatly exasperated 
"What s this said he hurrying to his 
father "Our cousin has one half of the 
property and vou give us only three 
sixteenths each 

‘ That’s all right,’ said Knshnakanta 
"I lia\e given him, as fais due, his fathers 
half share ’ 

‘tthat right had my uncle to the pro 
perty?’ said Haralal “Who is his son 
to ha\e a share m it > \ou give me a 
pittance, and I am expected to support my 
mother and sister into the bargain Why 
should tfiey have any share at all ? Would 
It not Iia\e been just and reasonable if you 
had mentioned them in the will as being 
only entitled to maintenance ?" 

His words offended hiS father "My 
son" said he, "the property is mine, not 
yours and I suppose I have a right to dis- 
pose cf it as I like ’’ 

"You have lost your senses," cried 
Haralal ‘ I cannot allow you to do as 
you like " 

"Haralal," cried Ins father m a passion, 
"am I to brook tins impertinence from 
you ? Ifyou v. ere a boy I would send for the 
good pedagogue and get him to give you a 
uimng ” 

"At school 1 remember to bave singed 
Ills moustache nod I will not spare the 
will you may be sure " 

Knshhakanta uttered not a word He 
tore up the will with his own hands, and 
in its stead had a fresh one made In it he 
mentioned one half of the property as 
Govindalal s right and the other half he 
disposed of by giving five sixteenths to 
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Benotlelal, and dividmgtlicrcmaminR three 
sixteenths equally among his wife, daugh- 
ter and Haralal. 

When Haralal came to know what his 
share was in the fresh will made by Ins 
father ha left the house in a huff and went 
off to Calcntta. Prom there he wrote a 
letter to his lather, the purport of which 
was ns follows 

“I purpose to marry a widow. The 
pundits hcti* say that widow marriage 
Ts not forbidden by the shastras. However, 
I know 3 *oil will he dead set against my 
marrying a widow. But if you will let me 
haveone.halfofthepropertv and get the 
will registered at once I will give up my 
intention, otherwise not.” 

His father wrote hack to say that he 
was an unworthy son, and that he would 
surely cut him with a ihllhng if he car- 
ried out the intention he had expressed in 
his letter. 

A few weeks after, lion ever, news reach- 
ed Krishoakanta that he had married a 
widow* ' - 

The old man tore up the will again : he 
w anted to make a fresh one. 

Within a stone's throw of Krbliaa- 
kaata^s honse there lived a man whose 
name was Brahmananda Ghosc. He was 
a harmless roan, and was a sort of 
protege of Krishnakanta ;forKrishnakanta 
liked him and helped him with moaCy from 
time to time. Brahraananda was an excel- 
lent penman, and whenever there was a 
will or other document to be written he 
was, as a rule, asked to do it, for which be 
Was paid Something. ' ' 

Krishnakanta tore up the will and sent 
for Brahmananda, “Come here,” said he 
to Brahmananda, “after jon-have taken 
your meal. I want'you to write a fresh 
•njll." ’ 

When Krishoakanta gave this injunc- 
tion to Brahmananda Benodelal wnsthere, 
and he said, “Why do you want to change 
the will Again, father f” > 

“This time I want to f disinherit your 
elder brother, and I am resolved to do it,” 
said Krishnakanta m a 'serious tone of 
voice and looking very grave. ‘ d 

' ”Oh,that'would be veiy cruel, father. 
Yon ought to'thmkiof his orphan child. 
You should not punish the inndeentiboy 
for the fault of his lather.”, »» 

“Well, I will give him one-sixtyfourth 
for his share in the property.” >' i» 

^‘Oh, that’s almost nothing.” ' 


“How do j'ou say so’” said Krishna- 
kanta. “The income from my estate is 
nearly two Jacs of rupees, and one-sixty- 
fourth or three pies’ share means an in- 
come of upwards of three thousand rupees, 
and that’s enough. I can’t — I won’t give 
more.” 

Benodelal tried hard to persuade his 
father, but the old man was firm. ' 


CHAPTER II. 

After he liad eaten his meal Brahma'- 
nanda was preparing to take his accus- 
tomcrl nap w hen Haralal stood before him. 
When lie saw Haralal he was rather sur- 
prised. 

“Hallo ! my dear sir, you are coming 
from Calcutta*?" he asked, j j < 
"Yes,” s.aid Haralal, sitting down on 
the bed near him. “I arrived two days 
ago ; 1 have been hiding somewhere. 
Father is going to makp n fresh will, eh ?” 

“I am told so,” said Brahmananda.' 
“This time he is going to exclude me 
altogether." , i 

“Js he ? But, I don’t think he is in earn- 
est." , ! j 

“I know he js/’ said Haralak "Von 
write the will of course ?" - 1 "■ 

‘•Why, I can’t refuse, you know,” said 
Brahmananda. . . , 

“Kobodj’ nants you to refuse/’/said 
Haralal. “But come, I want-to give you \ 
soractlring." i,., ^ 

.“What ?. a. drubbing ?” said Brahma- 
nanda \^th a laugh. , , u . , u- 

“Damnyou," said Haralal.'. “I am seri- 
ous. A thousand rupees. Wpnld , you hke 
to take it?", , . 

"Where is the fool who will not hke to 
take it if he can get it for nothing ?" ii 
"I don’t mean, , for nothing,” said 
Haralal. “Ify ou ish to get it you will 
have to earn it." ‘ ' 

'' “How ? By marrying a widow ?” 

’ “Why, what harm is there ?" * •“ 

"None at all. But the thing is f am too 
old to marry.. Don’t you think 1 am ?’’ 

“Well, apart from jokes,” said Haralal, 

"I want you to do something— the thing 
I am here for, and which is of great import- 
ance to ‘myself A thousand rupees lis a '* 
round sum, and I will give you a chance Of 
earning it.- H know you are the fit'man or 
I wouldn’t come to you.’’ • And he put a 
bundle of fresh currency notes in ^Brahma- 
aaeda’s hand. "I pay you 6ve hundred 
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rupees m atUnnee/’ he said, “and jou must 
set about the business at once ‘ 

Drahmannnda counted the notes in his 
hand “What shall I do with tins 

money?*' he said, looking up to Ilnmlnls 

You may hoard it, if you like * 
"But-whatisitvou «ish me touo 
asked Drahmananda 

“To begin uith, then,” said Ilaralal. 
“make two pens so that both will write 

^ “That’s easily done,” said Bmhma 
handa And he made t\\ o pens, w hich he 
did ho skilfully that When he wrote with 
them to teat their reliability both w ntings 
were lound to ba\e exactly the same 

^^^^orthc present,” said 

one of these tv. opens in your box. When 

^S^gotowntethewiimke it with you 
vou must write with this pen The 
other should be used in writing what I 
Aall dictate to 5 oil \ ovt liav e good mk 

CmaotVda ."k PO'. 

taUng a dip of ink formed a few letters 

riSarSalfooked closely at the writing 
“This ink will do,” he said Take your 
lok^tand tttthjrou when you arc going to 
What', the good > You have 
^an/Ustaad m your house. sard 

^'f.S“Sft"do a. SS 

thw, pea aud .uhshtud 

"‘4l?»rta.ulr Id«lrftthmlcof.t" 

I Haralal then platrf « o «hret. ot blank 
paper m Brahumounda s hand 

• nh this isjust the sort of paper your 
fathS- 'usi m wt.t,ng documents,” su.d 
Brahmanimda „ 

ur knoW that and that rs why I pro 
cured them," said Haralal ' Nour avnle 
Slfttus”mand.nkwhatl oo going to 

-• ''■'Sahmanandawrote a will to Hnrnlar, 
, V I Ti,^ Purport of it was that 
KSmakanll Roy ^villrf three fourth 
of ills property to liis son f Hamlw 
Sving t£ve sixteenths to BenOdelal, aid 
^ T the' remaming one-sixteentb 


equally among his wife, Gobindalal, 
boilabntt nml Hamlal’s boy 

“Now who IS to sign this’” 
Bralimmaiida when he had finished 
writing , , , 

Haralal took the will from his hand, 
and \\ rote Krishnakanta Jioy s name 
and the names of four w itncsscs in it 
“Whj, this 13 a forged will,' said 
Brahmananda . , „ 

“Yes, ’ said Haralal , ‘ but I will tell 
you what to do” , , 

“What IS that ? ’ asked Brahmananda. 
'When you go to w nte the will, take 
this concealed in your shirt pocket 
WnU what father will dictate \\hen, 
after you lia\e finished writing, and the 
willhas been read out and signed, you 
take it up to put your signature to it, 
which you must do with your back turned 
to all, you w ill take this opportunity of 
changing the w ill, which you can easily da 
There can be no suspicion, for both wills 
must be very like m appearance, the 
writer and paper, and the pen and ink 
being the same in both cases Then you 
give mpr will to father, and bnng father s 

***Brahmanantld reflected a little, and 
then said, “It is a very clever idea to be 
sure ” , ‘ , 

As hewas, however, silent for a while 
Haralal asked, ‘What is it you are 
pondenng in your mmd ’ ’ j t 

“I dare not have any concern in this 
busmess ” said Brahmananda ' Take your 
money back,^' 1 

Haralal held out Ins hand to receive the 
notes , and he was just about to leave the 
room when Brahmananda called him back 
“When do you pay the rest ? he asked, 
finding it very dilTicuIt to overlook such 
a tempting ofler t 

“When the thing has been done, and 
you haie brought my father's will to 
mev” said Haralal 

The temptation, I must confess, is 
much too great to resist ” » 

“You accept the offer then ’ ’ 

* I cannot help accepting it,’y said 
Brahmananda “Hut 1 think it is very 
difficult to change the w ill /I very much 
fear I shall be caught m the act ” ^ 

“Well,” said Haralal “I will doit 
before y our eyes, and kt me see if you can 
detect it.” 

Haralal certainly possessed some skm 
m sleight of hand as m imitating another s 
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'nanda’s niece, Rohini, was busied in. pre- 
paring the e%'enmg - meal. At Brnliraa- 
Panda’s house he was quite free to look in 
wherehcliked. ‘ ' ci. 

Rohini was j oung and handsome.. She 
was a widow, but she never much cared to 
live as a high caste Hindu widow ought. 


handwriting. He put the will in his pocket, 
and taking a piece oi paper made as u he 
would write something on it, when in a 
trice the will in his pocket and the ,paper 
inhis hand had changed places without 

Brahraananda practise the trick under his 
miidance for nearly a couple of hours until 
he had quite mastered it. ’ , ' 


Harmal then took his leave, saying that 
he would call again in the evening. , 

When he had gone a great fear sewed on 
Brahmananda. If he carried out what he 


which she had got at her marriage. How- 
ever she certainly abstamed from eating 
6sh.’ In matters of food, i like all .other 
widows in gentle families, she was strictly 
AYegctanan. Besides her personal attrac- 
tions which w’ere by no means inconsider- 
able ’ she possessed certain accompHsh- 


. , , ... , lit ments* for example, she excelled in cookery, 

had taken in hand, and was caught, he m 

was sure to be dragged to court and who co . ^ ^ knack in certain 

o&‘;ttmpktned to 

be nothing more foolish tlian to engage in 


other things reqmnng ingenuity, 
was liked by bcr neighbours, for she 
s useful to them. Her late husband’s 


such a risky aflair as this. Though he and hers had been longdead; so 

till ♦ PJe ],„ed under the care of her uncle. Who 


thus debated ia his mind he still waverru , .mder 

but at last he resolved to have nothing SfJ''^sincle n 

to do with the business. Sud for her obedience and for attending to 


CHAPTER III 


every household work besides herregularly 
attending to the duties of the kitchen.^, , 
While she was engaged m cooking, a 


Brahmananda returned home after dark, Thai toy iear the door with "her 

having finished the business of wnhng the tnbby ra , between her fore paws,' was 
Will. Almost as soon as he set foot m the Jwaa resuub snrne fried fish held 

house he met Haralal, who had been eager- RoliinVs attention happening 

ly awaiting his return. Attracted towards her, she cast a 

+n mtrfatn menacing look at the animal. But the 
, yi wish I could get the moon to giveto ^“^^ad oftakmgitas.a hint lor her 

Sbeo^tookUasaninviUtion to 


xne yiitw: xiaw.- 

v 'i-M - Hts sudden appearance and the creaking 

wS, this 'Brahmananda returned tlie ^ '^“gSa^J'.Rohm? dr?w' ' 
forged vVm , and, the bundle of notes ,to Seemg Haratol-Rohim ,urevv 


Haralal. , 

Haralal was in a great pasrion. He al- 
.most shook with rage. “Fool!” he exclaim- 
ed, “I least thought you would disappoint 
me. But you are worse than useless To 
have failed to do what could be done by 
a woman 1 Shame on you 1 ,1 am off ; but 
should any one get the , scent oi ^_what 
passed between you and me, 1 will not 
spare you.” 

“Oh, never fear,” said Brahraananda. 
“I will not breathe a word of it to any 
one.” 

Leaving him Haralal went round and 


Swing Haralal ’Rohm; drew’ her veil a 
little over her face, and rislngand standing 
w'ith her eye&lookmg on, theground, asked, 
“When did you come i home, uncle ?” 
Rohini called Haralal uncle although she 
had no relation with him. , , .f 

“I came yesterday. A word with you, 
Rohini,” said Haralal. , 

She was rather amazed. “Will you take 
your meal here, unde ?” she asked. 

“I can’t say now' ; I may,” said Haralal. 
“Rohini,” he said again, fixing .his eyes 
on her, “doyou remember when yon tbok 
a journey to the Ganges to bathe It 
wM on a memorable occasion ;,aridjt 


looked into the. kitchen where Brahma- happened that on your way back you were 
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separated from the people -with whom you 
went." ' . . I ' 

“Yes," said Rohtni with her, eyes stiU 
fixed on the ground. * 

“You lost your way,” he went on; "and 
yon got into n field where you came in the 
way of some bad characters. Yon rcmcm- 
l>cr It well of course ?" 

• ' “Oh 3 es, I do." 

• ' “^Yhy wcrcthey after von ? They had 
h bad motive. It wAs 1 who delivered yon 
from their hands." 

“You happened at that time to be 
riding across," said Rohini.^ “Oh. I 5.-10 
never forget it. How I wish I could do 
something to show my gratitude to you. * 
“Yes, you can do something for me, 
Rohini.ifyou wish to. There cannot^ 
a more opportune time for it than the 
nresent. i am sure you can do it, for it is 
not adifiicultthingtodo. Now, will you 
do it for me ? Say, will you ?" 

“Yes, I will." said Rohmi. 'T can even 

* lay down my life, if necessary, to do you 

*”"i^vcly spoken. I am right glajJ tp 
hear that you are ready to serve me. Well, 
Tou may have beard that father has made 
n fresh will in which he has excluded me 
altogether from any share m his property. 
Here is a false will I have prepared lUSt as 
if it were made by my Jitfier. All you 
have to do is to bnog me his wil\, 
this in its place. You can do it, 1 know, 
fJryou ar? TCT infcll.Stnt D».d» yoo 

arc quite free m our house, and my father 

’‘'‘■Sw''ISddSrf. "Oh, I cannot do 
that," said she ; “no. not even for all the 
property ol your father. Anything but 

that, and 1 will most wiUingly do It. 

“Don’t decide so hastily,” said Harolal. 

“It is not too much I ask of ^ou, and you 

St against my 

liHle vexed. “It is all talk with yom' . 

^ “I cannot steal the Will," said 
“Have we not eaten your fathers 
salt? Would you liave me be faithless 

. ’"wtoHnrnlalnnwthnt it 

'to try to induce her by argument, he s^ 
“fiere, Rohini— here is o thousand rupew 
'foryou. You must doit for me. You must 

'^Rohini dediw^-Se offer with thanks. 


“What you propose," said she, “is highly 
objectionnhle, and therefore I must refuse 
to doit.” 

“Kohini,” sighed JInrnlal, “j’ou are 
nothing to me : so I should not Ijc surprised 
at j'our refusing to do what 1 ask of you. 
Had my wifcbwn livingnow I should have 
Imdnoneotl to ask you. 'She would have 
done it for me, I know she would."" 

Kohini smilctl. , ' 

“What m.nkcs j'oii smile ?'*' ' asked 
llnratnl. 

“The mention of your wife," s.iid Rohini, 
•'puts me in mind of the report that you 
wish to marry a widow. Do you really 
mean to do so ?“ ' ' 

“Why, yes; but it is diiTicnlt to find 
one to my liking." 

"I may tell you what we think," said 
Rohini. "We can never like to see you 
remain o widower nil yOur life. You 
ought to marry again, If not for your 
own sake, for the sake of your child at any 
rate. We should be happy indeed -to see 
you take a wife. And we 'don’t care 
whether it be an unmarried girl ora 
widow you choose for yonr partner In 

“Widow marriage," said Haralal, “is 
not forbidden by the shastras." ' 

“I am told 80," said Rohini. ’ ' 

“Why don’t you marry again, Rohini ? 
I have no objection to you, not at all, for 
you are young, handsome and useful.", 
Rohini blushed, drew her veil' so as to 
completely hide her face,' and sat down 
again to mind what she was about. ’ 
“Well, it is useless to wait anyTonger, 
so I must be off," said Haralal, fetching a 
deep sigh And he had walked up to the 
door, ami was just about to leave the 
kitchen when Rohini called to him, saying, 
“I cannot bear to see you go disappoint. 
,You may leave the will. I shall see 
what I can do." 

Hnralal’s lace grew bright. He returned 
and put the will and the bundle of notes 
in her hand. ■ ‘ 

“Take your money," said Rohini. I 
do it, I will do it for your sake, not for the 
sake of yourmoney.” 

Haralal gave her many thanks; and he 
took his leave, saying that he was very 
pleased with her. 

CHAPTER IV. ' ’ 

At about eight o’clock that night 
Krishnakanta Roy was reclining on a 
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Inxurious couch in his bedroom, smoking 
a curly pipe with a jijolden mouthpiece, nn3 
dozinj; under the influence of his favourite 
intoxicatinff drug, opium, of which he 
usually took a large quantity. He was 
a drowsy state^ between sleeping and 
waking, and dreaming of odd and strange 
things He drcanled that Haralal had 
bought the whole of his property at a 
nominal price of Rs. 50. Again it seemed 
to him that he had lost all his goods and 
money and landed property, and waswors^ 
off than a man in the street. At anothei* 
time he thought that somebody had stcab 
thily entered the room with the intention 
of filching his opium, which he always kept- 
safely locked up in his chest of drawers/ 
'While he was in the midst of one of such 
dreams. Rohtni entered the chamber very 
softly. "You are sleeping, grandpa?” she 
said, approaching Ibeb^ with a cautious 
tread’ Rohini called him grandpa and loved 
to cuyokeswith him. 

"Wno are you? Nundy"^” said Krishna^ 
kanta. "When did you leave the hills? 
.Where is your master?" 

• "Whodo you mean, graadpa?” asked 
Hohini. 

. I *|,Who do 1 mean ? I mean yourmaster-^ 
your master, the chief of the gods, whose 
abode is among the snow-capped moun- 
tains. What a noodle you are, Nundy J” 

1 1 "Why do you want him?” again asked 
Rohini 

“TelL yoW master I cannot lend him 
the money he wants exc^t oa good 
security. Do you understand ?” 
f "Oh, are you dreaniiog, grandpa ?” 

' ‘sThis roused Krishnakanta from hi^ 
dream. "Who are you? Rohini?” 
asked, watching her narrowly from under 
his half.cIosed eyelids- "You look charm' 
mg to night, lassie. I am not so old as you 
think. Have you any ofuection to me ?'' 

"None at all,” said Rohini with u 
laugh. , 

. "Oh, so ^ glad. What do you want ? 
Come for opium, I suppose?” 

“What have I to do with opium?” she 
lauded. "But I know you can’t spare any 
of your opium. It is more precious to you 
than gold and sil\ er.” 

"Then what are you ,here for ?” said 
Krishnakanta. 

"Uncle says that he thinks you foi^ot 
to put your signature to the will.” 

“How is that? I am sure I didn’t.” 

"How am il to know? Hesaysitwa? 


an oversight, and that is why he has 
sent me to you.” 

“It is very strange. I well remember I 
put my signature, and I think there can 
be no -mistake about it." 

"What’s the good of talking ?” said 
Rohini. "Had you not better look at the 
will to make sure ?” 

“Well, then take that light there,” said 
Krishnakanta to her. And he rose and 
took a key from underneath the pillow 
on which he had been resting his head, and 
opened a little fan«y box -with it. Out of 
it he took a curious key and opened a 
drawer while Rohini -was holding the 
light, and having groped for a while drew 
out the will with a ra’ther shaky hand. 
'VVientieari wnc/tVitt V»c(x, Va totAi TrAs 
spectacles, and having fixed them on^his 
nose with some difficulty, for’ he felt a 
little drowsy at the time, looked for his 
signature in the will. 

“Here you are,” he exclaimed.' "Here 
is my signature, Rohini. I tlunk I am not 
too old to remember anything.” 

"Certainly you are not,” said Rohini 
with a smile. “But 1 will go now and - tell 
it to my uncle.” With this she left him and 
was quickly gone. , 


It was midnight, and Krishnakfinta 
-was fast asleep in his bed. Suddenly he 
awoke and thought he found the room 
was dark. Usually a lamp burnt all 
night in his room ; and he seemed to 
wonder why there was no light. Presently 
he thought he heard a sound of, the turning 
of a key. It even seemed to him that some- 
body -was moving in the room, and that 
became and gently handled the 'pillow on 
which he -was resting' bis head.' Bathe 
was so deraly tinder the influence of 
opium that he could apprehend nothing 
clearly. He was not quite sure there 
■was no light in the room, for he was so 
drow'sy that he could hardly open his eyes. 
AVhen he opened- them for a* moment -lie 
thought the room was dark; but he 
ima^nedthathe wasinjail. Presently it 
seemed ‘to him that he heard a creaking 
sound, and he thought it was the- warder 
locking up the cell. After a little time he 
woke Up again. He felt for his pipe, hut 
could not find it. "Here, Hari,” he -calkd 
for the servant who slept near his master’s 
bedroom at night. . • 
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Knslunlcantaslcptinrvroom !nlf \va> lime his viill was removed and a laisc 
between the inner nnd the outer part of will was substituted in its place 
Ins house lie caltal nnd dropped off into {To he couttnued ) 

sleep nRam Within this short spict of Translnted by 

D C Rot 


ArXEK I HE WAR IN JNUJA 

Dy Dn SuornsnaA Bose m a , pm o , Licturer is txip State Umversitv of 
Iowa, USA, AttnoR of • Some Aspects or British Rule iv Iadu " 


T imSB nre catneljsmic times threaten 
ing to take the world back to the 
midnightof barbarism \lic are wit 
nessinf* the most horrible man made 
CTlamitj Since the world began, the 
ChmtiRn nations of Europe arc reading 
ode Another with the fur; of the wild 
beasts of Africa It is such a savage 
brutahzingstruggte that it beggars all des 
^cnption With cannon and ndc dre with 
flaming hautds and pbisonous gases coun 
tries hare been devasted towns ond aties 
leA in black ruins thrones shaken in the 
dust, nations trampled down and peoples 
wiproout like so man; figures on theboard 
Sacred treaties between governments bare 
been blown awn; in the blast as If the; 
were but shreds of paper The whole fabric 
of international relations is tottering and 
2 S oo the verge pf collapse, and the end is 
not yet 

Dreadful as is the catastrophe, it pro* 
mises to inaugurate an enlightened era 
for Europe If the French Revolubon 
achieved only a partial emancipation of 
European nations who can den; that the 

S reseat war will complete the process ’ 
Len who are intimately in touch with the 
inner European political circles do not 
hesitate to say that whoever wins Poland 
will be free Indeed the Czar pi Russia 
has already declared his intention, appi^ 
rently with the approval of the allies 
to restore the ancient boundaries of 
Poland and give its inhabitants a 
complete autonomy The Czar has also 
snsnended the Russianizing campaign 
against Pinland and promised a more 
liberal policy towards the Plans Thus 
Russia the strongest citalelof reaction 
has started full speed on a process 


ol cn*irc renewal" This is only a small 
beginning The war will also produce 
man; beneficent results for France nnd 
England They will have— to quote 
Lincoln s phrase of other days— a new 
birth of freedom And what of German; ? 

Nowhere will the ideals of democracy," 
assures Count Herman Keyserliog the 
distinguished Russian philosopher 'gain 
more grounds than on German soil ' It 
may be therefore that ev'o such a fright 
fut disaster as this war is a blessing m 
disguise for Europe 

But what will be the destiny of India 
after the war ? In the terrible tempest of 
blood and iron which has burst upon 
Europe, India ns a member of the Bntish 
empire has found herself ranged' on the 
Bide of England And already India has 
contributed mightily with immense sacn 
flees of blood and treasure- to English 
success Indeed the gold the blood, the 
spirit of Hindustan, as it appears at this 
distance, have become essential to th< 
tridmph of allied arms No nation can, 
however afford to b* led into a war lor 
empty sentiment lor mere motives of 
self abnegation and self-denial Yhe days of 
the knight-errant are over ^Yar3 of scnti 
meat do not belong to the twentieth 
ceatur; world life they belong to the 
time of King Arthur s Round Table 
The modern war can find its justification 
ta the protection and advancement of 
national interests And since Indians may 
not be particulary keen about constituting 
themselves as an evangelist agency the 
questions to be asked in India are What 
will Hindustan obtain as the equivalent 
of her great contnbations ? How should 
her sacrifices be transformed into substao 
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ttal benefits ? Will she gain any political 
advantages? Will she be better able to 
defend her economic interests against for- 
eign aggressors ? These straightforward 
questions shoald be answered fairly and 
squarely. 

The couflict in Europe is no excuse for 
neglecting our own affairs in Jodia, where, 
as ex-viceroy Hardinge said in his farewell 
dinner at Delhi, "we do not feel the shock 
of battle, as the nations of Europe.” The 
conditions of India demand a thorough 
scientific study. Some men, it is true, will 
not listen to this. They prefer to hang up 
every question till doomsday, if they 
can. They are not able to see beyond the 
end of their noses. Leaving things to their 
fate for an indefinite period is not a man’s 
sized way of meeting a duty. 

Of the host of problems which crowd in- 
to one'smmd, the question ot Indian immi- 
gration is of vast importance. Indians are 
still being ' humiliatingly discriminated 
against' and their national honor and 
dignity openly flouted in Australasia, 
South Africa, and Canada. Just now* a 
new Asiatic Exclusion bill is before the 
United States Congress. Japan and Cblna, 
through their ambassadors at Washing- 
ton, have lodged vigorous protests with 
the American government against the 
Pleasure, and demanded that their sutgects 
should be allowed to enter the United 
Statesmen the same tfcaiaas Europeans. 
To add Insult to injury, the bumptious 
Japanese ambassador. Viscount Chinda, 
brazenly declared that one of liis chief 
pbjeefious to the exclusion bill is to the 
lumping of Japanese and Indians in the 
same sentence. It is humiliating to Japan, 
Chinda contended, to lie classSi with the 
people of India I Could impudence go any 
further ?' President Wilson being over- 
anxious to placate the Japanese govern- 
ment ,is exerting* a strong influence upon 
-Congress to meet the wishes of Nippon. 
And at this writing (May 29), the Senate 
Committee on Immigration has decided to 
yield to the dictation of the Japaoese 
ambassador. ^ The committee' has voted 
unanimously to record an amendment 
striking out the exclusion clause held ot^ec- 
tjonable fay the island empire, and subs- 
tituting therefor a provision barring from 
the United States practically all Asiatic 


article was written 5n May, 1916, but was 
ueiayea in transmission Editor, Jlf R 


peoples except '-Japanese. If Congress 
accepts the amendment of the committee, 
which is a foregone conclusion, the Japa- 
nese, alone ot all Asiatics, will be' entitled 
to admission into this country. A signal 
victory to cunning Japanese diplomacy 
and to power of arms I Now, who was 
conserving Indian interests in Washington ? 
The British ambassador ? He has not 
raised his little finger against the exclusion 
legislation. i 

Our domestic problems are just as 
serious as foreign. Take the matter of 
liquor traffic. Tre British chancellor said 
the other day that the empire is fighting 
Germans, Austrians and /liquor, and that 
the most dangerous is liquor. He is right. 
Alcohol wastes motherhood, debauches 
fatherhood, and slays manhood. The 
demon rum kills the baby, deforms the 
child, weakens the" man, increases the 
death-rate, produces crime and poverty,’ 
and transmits its evil effects to generations' 
unborn. Oh, the pity of it all 1 The liquor 
traffic must go. Nay, it is already going. 
Even Russia with its elementary civtitza-’ 
tion has blotted out the liquor trade.' 
AH European nations are givingtbesubj^ct 
such earnest consideration as they never 
did before. On this side of the Atlantic, 
Canada is putting severe restrictions '0Q7 
drinking. With the exception of ‘Quebec, 
every province in Canada has taken steps 
to restrict, if not prohibit, the" liqtfdt 
business. And tbe chances are that by the 
spring of 1917 the whole of the Dominion' 
wilt be under prohibition; The pot house 
aud run hole have been for years making' 
ugly spots in English manhood. Realizing 
this, the King of England In last April, a 
year ago, put a bar on wine, spirits,' and. 
beer at alf his palaces. The English 
Government, too; is putting the 'clamps 
down on liquor traffic. According; to a 
statement given out 'April, 1916, by’ Lord 
D’Abernon, bead of ^the government’s 
central liquor control board, ithel'drinb 
evil in England has been cut in two in dess 
than a year. ‘Tt is often said, Man ‘cannot 
be made sober by an act of Parliament,* ” 
his lordship stated, ’"butmy belief is that 
under a really effective system of regulation 
three-fourths of "tbe druukenness which 
prevailed before the ’war would never 
exist.” - 11 ^ 

There is, then, a World-movement' to^ 
ward suppressing Iiqnor. But- how does 
India stand in this movement? Statistics 
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Show an alarming increase of the coasump- 
tioa of iiitoxicants They are sending 
hundreds nod thousands to their untimclir 
deaths llns not the time came to call 
halt? Has not the hour struck to over 
haul the Indian excise policy ? 

Sociologists the world over are at one 
that poverty is a social disease, and that 
poverty is as unnecessary and inexcusable 
as malana, yellow fever, or bubonic 
plague Nevertheless, poierty is India s 
real sore spot, real weakness At this 
moment hundreds of our people are being 
slam by famine right in our own country 
Can we for one moment forget the terrible 
suQenngs, the awful death agom^s of 
these innocent victims? Indians hare a 
datj to tliemselves to their children, nod 
to their nation There is no law, it is 
a commonplace to remark, higlier than 
the law of seif preservation Charity and 
good deeds should begin at home, tbongh 
they need not nod should not end there 
Why then should any oa« prate about 
' long distance” philanthropy is more 
than I can understand It reminds me of 
the story of the sentimental Atueriean 
lady found wildly weeping because she had 
just heard how cruel they were to cats 
in Persia m the thirteenth century ' If the 
press reports can be relied upon, the people 
Qf Hindustan are expending a great deal 
more emotion upon war stricken Belgium 
thoa famine stricken India How unnatur 
al I Enlightened patriotism should o^n 
Its heart and its purse to reheve the suffer 
mgs of India first When will it be time to 
be a true Indian, to cherish our own blood, 
to settle our own dark problems of miscrv 
and wretchedness before tinkering; with 

f ireteutious world problems to a distant 
orcign country 7 , , 

This fngbtful monotony of the horrors 
of sword and bayon et ca nnot go on for 
ever Some day »ti«ffst*come to an end 
What will then the to morrow of the com 
mercial world be? The Russian Finaocc 
Minister, M Barte, has remarkeil that the 
real war has not yet started The war 
against Germany will only begin in earn 
est when peace is signed It will mean a 
bard business v, ar, a fierce economic strug 
gle, a ruthless commercial nationalism, a 
remfirseless financial imperialism In this 
back to back wide reaching conflict for 
commerce there will be~to use the laugn 
age of war-^ oflensive all along the front 
and no (quarters given or asked ’ The 
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American and Parop^aa nations are 
already laying plans for gigantic inter 
national commercial warfare In the United 
States the subject is being stulied aad 
worked out with red hot passionate inter 
cst Tlicy have already formed a mammoth 
organisation to finance and condnet large 
commercial and industrial enterprises in 
foreign countries This concern, which 
ROCS by the name of American Intcrnation 
at Corporation, is capitalised at Ks 
ICO 000,000 The activities of this world 
ambitious organization will mark the 
formal entrance of the United States as the 
star player in the drama of world wide 
commercial supremacy 

Europe is just as wideawake as 
America The most casual obserrers find 
that the continental powers in Europe are 
seriously considering the question of trade 
aftwthe war In all probsbdity there will 
be a central Zollrcrem with high protection, 
which will dominate the trade of Central 
Earope and the Near Etst la G'rmaay 
various societies have been organized to 
forward her commercial possibilities 
The ose which seems to be most flourish 
tngis that which coocerns China Baron 
Mumm Toa Scbwarz^nsteio for a long 
time minister to China founded in 1014 a 
German Chinese Society Its purpose is to 
promote a better understanaing between 
Germany and the Orient especially to en 
courage trade between China and 
G rmany Can any one doubt that 
Germany and Austria wilt take up in the 
near future the commercial contest with 
the tremendous energy scientific skill, and 
thoroughness which has made Germany au 
uneqnalled example of efficiency ? 

England, too is alive to the gravity of 
the situation In the very midst of this 
terrible struggle sh“ is preparing for her 
future , she is planning an aggressive com 
mercial advance upon all markets, which 
do riot, of course exclude those ol India 
England is re organising and re coostrpet 
ing her economic organisation from an ag 
gressive nationalistic point of view Con 
trary to impressions m this country, 
England is not anywhere near prostration- 
Hct basic financial and economic resonrees 
are immense Sir George Parish in his 
teesnt statement on Bntish financial and 
commercial condition reports that Great 
Britain s income has increased nine billion 
rupees since the beginning of the war, that 
it IS now forty five billions, and that despite 
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tlie w itbarawal of approximately four milli- 
on men into the array,- “if allowance were 
inade for the increase of the country’s gold 
Stock; the nation would be found to have 
succeeded in meeting virtually the whole 
of its expenditure out of itsincome without 
needing^ to draw upon its accumulated 
Wpitel worth mentioning." 

^ Sfop for a moment and think also of 
Japan, which has gained in financial con- 
ditions since the commencement of the war, 
and will profit even more enormously from 
world Mmmerce at the end of the war. She 
IS making money out of war, enlarging her 
havy, and increasing her shipping line. 
Already ^ in Japan forty-lhree ships are 
being built — thirteen over 7,000 tons, three 
of 5,000, and seventeen of 3,000 In addi- 
tion to ’these, six new steamers, each of 
13,000 tons are to he constructed for 
American service. The Sun Rise Empire 
with the aid of a special tariff and a- 
government merchant marine is doing its 
to capture and hold the trade of 
theOnent. Just as Uncle Sam is exerting 
nerve to occupy a dominant position 
jofne trade of South America, so Kippoo 
IS doing the same in regard to Asia, wnat 
M India going to do to save herself from 
jBpan ? 

From this Hindustan should “take note” 
^“fis the diplomats say—of how almost 
*^*5^coantry is preparing for the fiercest 
'fv ^ nvalry. India must expect to be 
the Subject of aggressive commercial iova- 
jSion. Can , 'India see this vivid danger 
which is looming straight up in front of 
f f cjfs? Can she afford to go into a 
futnre in which 'such great 'forces' will be 
®“*’ggling without patting herself into a 
«ate of economic preparedness ? Does not 
^ow iroui her past experiences that, 
as'the Germans put it, if she does not 
become a hammer she will liecome an anvil 
for other nations ? Let India get ready for 
-the days immediately ahead of her when 
peace has come back to earth and Europe 
resumes once more its task of commerce 
and industry. The upheaval of the 
European war has served to reveal to tis 
the wide range of profitable industries 
- which have become the monopoly qf our 
foreign competitors. We are confronted 
with an opportunity to enlarge our indus- 
trial undertakings and make ourselves in- 
dependent of foreign markets. Now is the 
time to get back of the Swadeshi move- 
ment. Such an opportunity may never 


come again, 'W€ Should, therefore, idehtlfy 
ourselves with wdrld progressivism. We 
should adopt every raeauS tb ' mobilize otfr 
economic resources on a basis of efficieilcy; 
Improvements in general arts, manufac- 
tures, agriculture are no longer to be beg* 
lected because they are ije\v> ’untried' or 
foreign. Whatever is most ' serviCcttble, 
most useful, for our purpose we -must ' web 
come with both hands.' No one can do all 
these things for us. We have to’db most 
Of them for ourselves. It is our national^ 
“must.V 

New channels should ' be created for 
lodiau trade^ and new markets conquered 
for Indian industry. So far the privatd 
enterprise offediau merchants, eposmering 
everything, has done fairly well.' There is,' 
of course, room for them to do more. ’’At 
present they will hardly be able to accom- 
plish a great deal unless'’ their 'efforts’’ are 
supported and seconded by the'govcm- 
meot in a practical way. It can, for one 
thing, subsidize Indian steamship lines, 
just as the Japanese government has done. 
They will give Indian merchants quick and 
direct communication with the ports of 
Africa, China, and Japan. 

The aftermath of the war may bring 
India rich harvest, If she knows how to 
defend her interests and advance them 
skiffully. She canoot, however, hold her 
own in the mighty combat if sh6 retains’ 
her present arcliajc commercial policy. 
this day .'Lancashire mills are ‘being'pro-' 
tected by duties on 'Indian goods.- How 
long win India continue to beCotneUfae 
dumping grounds for foreign goods ? *' > 

The country is in need of a tariff policy 
suited to its ‘Condition, which Should be 
divorced from foreign interests. *Bvcn now 
commercial arfiabces of the most far-reach- 
ing consequences arein^the making. What) 
IS India doing to obtain atrategic positions * 
in the world- wide warfare of ‘ trade ? The 
first thing necessary for India is to formu- 
late natiofifif commercial ‘legislation, £ to 
build a scientific tariff system which will 
allow her to favor free trade when it ought 
to he fdvored, and oppose it when it ought 
to be opposed. India, like Australasia'and 
Canada, should have the rightto determine 
her own fiscal policy. ‘ i ^ 

In France the colonial reformers have 
proposed 'that their great dependencies, 
M^agascarand Indo-China, should have 
their own tarifi systems with particular 
reference to their own needs, and not to 
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the avarice of Ffencli imtionallstic traders, wlio will thus Iiave aa opportunitj to gain 
Xbis liberal policy, which might have beea the Mperience and training nccessary^for 
enacted into law if it were not for the war, flelf-governmcnt. The world to-day, points 
will doubtless have its earliesttrial as soon out the disinterested American, is aavanc- 
as circumstances permit. Here is a lesson fug toward democracy. China has felt it, 
that the rulers of India may well borrow and so have Turkey and Persia. And the 
from France. ^ ^ ' allies, it is understood, nre fighting for it. 

tDisrtgarding its own privations, itsowu When will come India’s turn ? ., ^ ,) 

lieart-aches, , the Indian nation is giving > After the war clouds clear off, the Indian 
its <whole energy to the war,, India by people will have much workito do. .They 
OfTeringitbe best ofits manhood and its will be aided in this by their common 
wealth has established a legitimate foundation of national unity and self- 
■'claim to self-government withm the affirmation. To be sure India, like America, 
empire. The prevailing impression in possesses for its people a hundred strains. 
America is that England is almost under a Nevertheless, India as well as America 
moral obligation to India td give her a have a national nni^ in diversity. Con- 
programme of constitutionalism. India scious of this new life, new energy, new 
has earned her title to emancipation from national loyalty every Indian with intensi- 
boreancracy. Instead of concentration in fied patriotism should rise to the, thought 
Uifew hands, the govemoieat should be ofAiOTHER fiVDIA, TtiE MIGHTY ASD 
eitarnr? hw ti larger numbcr of Indian people THE INDIVISIBLE. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT 

Bv G. S. MARATHBy, U.A , A. I. A., ACTUARy. 

W, SHALL now turn to the question of tances, about how much ^importance to 
I } Insurance as^, an investment, l^fore attach to each of these points of view, 
r - proceeding, however, Imust^wam the Persons who are already financially well 
Traders against Dividipg Society or Provi- equipped, or those who are only tolerably 
dent Business, which is sometimes wrongly well off but who- have a . highly hopeful 
called Insurance, , Provident Funds arc temperament and expect to hvcTeryloog, 
highly unreliable things ,for investment, would-not attach much importance to the 
for the majority of the members of such first point of view, viz., early death; while 
funds shall not b? ablq even to get back the persons who cannot save enough to make 
premiums (they have 'paid. These funds adequate provision for^ their families, or 
havp,'no Actuarial Basis and their pros- those who nre greatly impressed byins- 
oenty continues so long as the number tances of young people being suddenly cut 
Ambers is .increasing. The more r^id off m the prime of their life, would attach 
the increase, the larger tlie amount that great importance to this point of view, 
can be paid in claims ^ As ' soon as the To those who attach little importance to 
number of ^members fliminishes. the amount the benefits of Life Assurance in case of 
paid for a claim , becomes smaller and early death, the investment point of view 
'smaller. The chief Actuaix to the Govern- jo It is not very tempting, except in the 
mentjof India, -Mr. M«kle, h^ clearly light of compulsory saving. For in the 
expressed his disapproval of such Funds, in case of many persons, if the money paid as 
the Actuarial Blue Book of 191 4-, _ premiums hadnotbeenutilized in that way. 

^^,When considenng Insurance as invest- it would havei been spent, partly at 
nieutv'there,are two points of view, (1) least, la enjoyment or decoration, and 
Death happening early and (2) Death hap- only a part, if at all, would have been 
pening late. Every mdividualhas a different invested for qiaklng provision for the 
opinion according to his own circutns- future. Even to those people however^ who 
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assjUkanOe as w investment 


Ignore the benefits due to early death it 
may be w orth mentioning that in a good 
company, all the money paid in premiums 
IS in most cases received back i\ith a 
little simple interest as v. ill be seen fro*” 
the Tabl-* given below The majority of 
persons in this world however who cam 
their livelihood and have other •nersons 
dependent upon them are such that in the 
cas« of their early death their survi\ ors or 
families would find Insurance monej a 
^ great help and means of support and m 
i some cases it \\ ould mean an escape from 
' starvation or from degrading menial ser 
vice or from servile dependence upon some 
unsympathetic relation or fnend 

Even in the case of those w ho liave made 
some proiision for their families it maj 
happ“a that their available funds may be 
locked up or unexpectedly sp“nt in litiga 
tion protracted illness or social and reiigi 
0U3 festivities It is desirable therefore 
that even ordinarily well to do persons 
should get their lives insured In the Wes 
tern countries the lives of great kings 
and Of members of their families arc insured 
for big amounts 

To show the benefits of Life Insurance as 
an investment from all points of mcw I 
give below a table deduced from the Rates 
of the Oriental Governtnent Secun^ Life 
Assurance Company of Bombay I ha\e 
selected the rates of thiSLCompany because 
they are the highest among all Indian 
Companies and also because this being a 
company of considerably long standing we 
can form an idea of the Rate of Bonus to 
be taken for calculation At the time of itS 
last valuation the compound Reversionary 
Bonus declared by this Company was at 
the rate of 15 per thousand per annum for 
Whole Life policies and 12 per thousand 
per annum for Endowment Assurance 
policies To be on the safe side howcier 
and to avoid the charge ofexpectmg too 
much I shall calculate on the assumption 
of a compound Reversionary Bonus at the 
rate of 12 per thousand per annum all 


End nf End of End of 


Rcvereionarj Bonus) that would be pay» 
able if death happens (1) immediately after 
naving the First Premium (2) at the end 
SfSvcars (3)ofl0 jears (4) of 20 years 
(this includes sun i\ ing tw enty yc”rs in 
the case of Endow ment Assurance) (5) and 
of 40 years , - 

The Table also gives for purposes of 
comparison the total amount (without 
interest) which has been paid m premiums 
during the respective periods as weUas 
the total amount if these payments of pre, 
miums had been accumulated at one and a 
halfp c compound interest 


W1«t. Lfc 120 3 Cj 3901 4230 4753 6000 
Wlole Lie UO 33QQ 3^20 4696 

1-10 ''ISO 2311 2449 27j 2 3474 
• 20 10‘'5 2040 2163 2431 D scon 
30 18o0 1947 20C4 2319 tinned 
40 1081 1-8'' 1888 2122 at end 

of 20 
jears 

100 500 1000 2000 4000 


100 523 1080 2347 6508 


The premium being fixed the higher the 
*1. /-J. rtf +oi"ir«<» Aiit nolievi 


entry nse’tat the time of taking out policy) 
the smaller the sum assured (giten lU 
column one abo\ e) t j . 

From the above table It tvould be seen 
that only if a person of adyanred age takes 
out a Whole Life policy and succeeds m 
bring very long there is a fear of the 
moaiy paid m premiums not coming back 
infull (Such persons should p) m for a 
Limited Payment hole Lite Policy) In 
all other cases the money is received back 
aithsome interest even in the event of a 
lonir life In case of early death the 
, amount received is ever so many times 
dnmtcr than the money paid If any other 
Company charges smaller premmms and 
< 1 wftitTa Twmilfl ViP in 



a Still larger ratio The rates of English^ 

through or, to state more accurately at Companies (for residents m bngladd) are-\ 
BOoper thousand per quinquennium (i C smaller than those ^l th“ Onenml^while 


five years) 

The period of Endowment Assurance in 
the Table is 20 years For convenience of 
illustration I have assumed that the 
annual premium being paid in all cases is 
100 the Sum Assured being proporti 
onately increased 

, In the Table is given the sum (mcluoing 
3 


Kencrally they give Bonus at nearly 15 per 
thousand per annum The return there 
fore is much greater m that country m 
similar cases 

CONCLLSION ^ 

Summarizing "we see that the advan 
tages of Insurance are (1) Freedom from 
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cinxiety 'iboat ttie st'ite of the survivors 
iu cflseof sudden death (2) Large pecamary 
gam m case of premature death (3) 
Compulsory saving of money which would 
otherwise have been squandered away 
(4) Exemption from Income Taa on the 
amount paid as premiums T1 e disadv in 
tagcs are -(1) Locking up a large amount 
ofcapital (2) Pecuniary loss if ctreums 
tnnees make it impossible to continue pay 
mg' the premiums (In such cases the policy 
can be mortgaged and the loss can be 
avoided) (3; Loss of interest in cas* of long 

^*^^It can be seen on consideration that the 
advantages far more than counterbalance 
the disadvantages 

There is one more consideration which 
some people may think worth being inclu 
ded in the advantages viz the Element of 
Chanty m Life Assurance Th s can be set 
offagainst disadvantage No S (hr it arises 

only in the case ot those w ho live long 
From the explanations which I have ore 
uously given it would have been eviilent 
that the pecuniary benefits obtain^ 
survivors ofthose who die eatlv arc off^ 
at the co4t of those who livelong T^ese 
oMumary benefits m most cases go to 
?S?who a« really needy and they co^ 

thete'Sifefits howev^ rLu/'come out of 
Soso -.mo-g the longhvri policyholders 


who do not grudge the loss of interest and 
are thankful to God for giving them long 
life and easy circumstances 

A very great objection to Insurance 
comes from Orthodox Ladies Such a Lady 
thinks that if her husband gets insured a 
wish might anse m her mind owing to 
some hidden weakness that the husband 
should die or at least she is afraid that 
others might suspect her of hartounng 
such a vv ish She would find however on 
her husband actually taking out a policy 
that her fears were absolutely groundless 
while on the other hand sh- would come to 
love her husband the more for looking to 
her welfare Really speaking it is the duty 
of a devoted wife to keep the mind of her 
husband free from anxiety and if there arc 
children she would be doing a great injus- 
tice to these ch Idren if she objects to her 
husband s getting his life insured 

1 shall finish by giving one 6r tw6 
quotations 

Professor De Morgan the Great Mathe 
matician says — I here is nothing m the 
commcrc al world which approaches qyen 
remotely tl e secunty of a vvell-estahhahea 
^.ife Office 

Samuel Smiles the celebrated moralist 
writer says — robnnga family into the 
world and then to leave the family to 
the alms of relatives or to the chanty of 
the public IS nothing short of enme done 
against soc ety as well as against the 
untortunate individuals who are the 
immediate sufferers 


the true fiscal policy for INDIA 


A MOIGthtmany mtcrcstidgaiiJ widely 
significant phenomena wl*ch haic 

fSlowed m the tram of the present 
war tew ate more remarkable than ond 
so ntterly beneficent ns the great and 

?toely“m"tna 

?armis countries to become as tar as pos 

sible indastnally autonomous uud self 
coataioed The Germaa and Anstnan 
fattories aad warcbouses bate for a long 
heeu suonlvingmost Of the cheap 


er manufactured commodities and since 
the outbreak of tbe war there has been 
practically a complpte stoppage of all kind* 
of imports from the enemy states The 
various countries have accordingly been 
thrown on their own resources and each 
nation has tr ed its best todevise ways ana 
means ns to how it could in the easiest ana 
in themost profitable mauner to itself cop* 
with the situation The industrial possibi 
I ties of each nation have been taken s toex 
of the amount of war material availahw 
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asc-rUmed nmlthe meins to coinerk the 
raw into finished products adopt^ the 
capitalists hive prenel upm the 
m-ntforcoop-ration nU intervention in 
the popahr behalf and in a J"*? 

stoppage of imports from the Central 
StatM of Europ- has actc 1 is an eye op-ner 
to the industriUl potenliihli s of the several 

Perhaps no other country has with such 
agihty and with such apt steadiness taken 
the time by the forelock as 
l done and now is tbc time and opnortuni^ 
forindiaalso And if she misses it P«lwps 
there may not occur the like 
long tim» to come She has slept lo g 
cnongh and her arts and industries ha\e 
lam dormant for ptherations and gen 
tions and yet nothing in a tangible ami 
useful way nothing of any practica 
substantial value has so far b"en 
either by the people tbemseUes or 
lovemment Truly the Government li 
karted the Industries Commission 
ire very grateful to the Imperial Govern 
neotfor this great sympathy 
mt its report Mill come up a 
ind a year will make it too, .‘".v 

India She may be left behind if . . 
lags a month a day an 1 she "’,''5' 
to all future chance of industrial regener 
tion 

II 

What indeed could the ludim G*''"" 
tnentdo’ The Government here enn nnu 
onght to do for Indinn trnde nirat tne 
ConsUtutlOu did for the United Stat 
1789 what the Trench Republic did lor 
France in the early nineteenth century 
what the German Governmentfreemg it 
from centuries of disunion and depen 

did for the several states composing 
new United Germany — what m a worn 
host of other Government .o'"'® 
Rumania Belgium Switzerland ana 
Russia have done for the respe 
countries Our Government must gwnc 
us Protection Protection m a 
sive sense and support the Home 
tries through nn active imtiatii e in t 
struggles aga nst the withering tore g 
competition There is no use 
the consideration of fiscal question t 
post war period This plea 
has again and again been raised by InUi 
politicians economists and statistic as 
and has again and again btcn poobpootiea 


bv the tuglo Iiidnn ‘ tricnls of Indn 
And tlic Go\ ernment Invc nlu ays shelved 
or shirked the question '^"'“5' 

•frieols who have at heart not Indian 
but British or \nglo ■"‘>‘“’',="‘'.7''"' 
missel no oppnrtnaitv when lh=y =■>“« 
erv down this uanmraous wish bf the 
country to have protection fod their Indus 
“lefnTthcMeu of sup rhcial teonom.c 
students an 1 they curried on “ J'rdcnt 
propaganda for free trade as ■' 
lie the universal tride pol cv Anl tliei^ 

fore It is necessary no less than timely 
that we shoul k discuss the subject in all its 
aspects much mootcil as it already is 


^ III advocating protection nc may ap 
pear to be a bit antedated m our 

Sf economics but there »s this 
understood that the conditions of trade 
in India are entirely different from those of 
the United king lorn If 
and prospers with a Tree Irade Pol‘cy 
sureU It IS no argument much less a bind 
»ng thnt India too can and must fiounsh 
only under free trade In fact there ore 
circumstances where a protection « 
only justified but absolutely imperative 
SidcMitk an adNoeatc of Tree Trade acqu 
r<^ that, protection ip certain cases and 
Mithm certain limits mouH 
advantageous to 

and even perhaps to the worll if onlyjt 
could be strictly confinctl to thc«e cases and 
kcot Mithm these limits Lv..u Adam 
sSth concedes that That this monopoly 
of the home market frequently gives great 
encouragement to that particular species 
ofindustrj which enjoys it 
turns towards that employment a greater 
share of both the labour and stock ol the 
society than would otherwise ha%e gone to 
it, cannot be doubted Marshall goes 
fu’rther ami while feeling the nwessity of 
orotection to immature industries and 
deeming it a very great national good he 
•warns the nations with immature indus 
tries against adopting England s system 
pure and st nple A protective duty is es 
sential when a nascent industry needs 
help an I no other help IS possible Truly 
India IS a country wi h immature indus 
tries and to 1 er absolutely no other help 
than what could be guaranteed through 
an active and comprehensive protection is 
possible 
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IV 

Inf-ict it 5s certain thit the pccu3iar 
circumstance of India require that sach a 
restraint upon importation, as Adnm 
Smith woula call it, should be levied and 
•Without delay and without any kind of 
scruple that it is not so levied in the United 
Kingdom India requires her own trade 
policy because her own trade, economic 
and social conditions are very peculiar 
We have yet to tram our workmen, and 
the Riving of industrial education to illiter 
ate labourers IS neither easy nor imraedi 
ately profitable Industrious habits, ap 
plication aud business ways of punctuality 
and regularity— these qualities have yet to 
be well developed in them, before they can 
hold their own against their western com 

E eers Wc have to import machiocry of all 
inds and get versed in their mechanical 
details We have to improve still our means 
of interchange and our notions of credit, 
marketting etc , as at present they are 
but hazy and vague Added to these, there 
18 the geaeral “non commercial temper” of 
the Indian who rather than start any uo 
tried experiment will allow his money to 
rust unused Initiative is yet wanting and 
bolduess of speculation is not to be looked 
for lodiau capital is shrinking, reticent 
Against such heavy handicaps, we have 
already to contend, aod these are serious 
enough But when the fierce competition 
of Germany and Austria, of United States, 
Tapan and Lancashire also comes into 
play, we are helpless like the veriest 
children These extraordinary conditions 
necessitate the adoption, with regard to 
India, of a policy that is not merely cot 
and-dry but one that will suit all bee cir- 
cumstances and help her out of her disad 
vantages most easily Evidence from em 
nmcal conditions as also from the litera 
wre bearing thereon strongly points to the 
harmfulness of a policy of free trade in 
India, whatever it may be m the United 
K-iogdom and however beneficent itscfiects 
might have b’en there 

In fact even in Eagladd it has repeatedly- 
been discussed whether it is possible to 
continue her free trade principles and 
whether, if so possible, it is advisable to 
do so Since 1902, when among the budget 
expedients forbroademngthe basis of taxa- 
tion and raising money to meet the Boer 
War deficits, Sir Mt<;hael Hicksbeach im 
posed a regulation duty of Ish on com, 
the tariff movement has been having an 


increasingly larger number of supporters 
and followers among the Englishmeii Mr. 
Chamberlain has drafted his scheme of 
tariff duties and among the modern econo- 
mists as opposed to the more conservative 
ones who adopt the following of Adam 
Smith and Mill, there is a small school of 
theorists like Professor Cunningham and 
Ashley who are in favour of tnnffi .The 
present war has added to this body a 
larger number of tariff advocates » 

Even in the very heydav offree trade 
advocacy, m l.aQcashire itself, qsually con- 
sidered the stronghold of free trade doc. 
tnnists, free trade la an absolutely pure 
form never flourished The couutervailing 
duties on Indian cotton are by no 
means consistent with free trade, pure and 
simple Indeed unalloyed free trade is a 
myth and fiction 

All progressive countries save the United 
Kingdom have adopted protectionist 
policy and have thriven under it. The 
history of protection ID America is an en 
couragiog record B*gun in 1789 with the 
adoption of the constitution, it has become 
more and more popular, as also more and 
more beneficent The struggle between 
France and England 10 the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, and the participa- 
tiou therein of the United States of America 
herself in the second decade necessitated a 
protective policy that will also be a 
revenue policy , and this confirmed for ever 
and irrevocably the protective system 
adopted a quarter century prior to it In 
Germany also, the history of the tariff 
policy IS one of great and greater useful 
ness The introduction of absolute free 
trade among the various states by the es 
tabhsboieot of the North German Confed- 
eration and the new German Empire gave 
to the new Germany a political status and 
lodependence which, in its turn, set up a 
craving for industrial mdependence and 
herein was the origin of her protectionist 
policy In both countries, in the United 
States as in Germany, this policy has been 
responsible fora deepening and strength 
emng of the national unity, for the thriv- 
ing into full life and health of nascent in- 
dustries, and for revenue to the coffers of 
the state And, in a word, as List says, 
“protection has been a means of educating 
the nation, of advancing it from a lower 
to a higher status ” • 

Of course we are not in favour of th^ 
extreme types ol protection as of Carey 
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and Patteo , vre are indeed aware that in 
the United States as in Germany modern 
tjoa has again add again been set at mught 
and an extravagant form of protection has 
gotiQ vogue Put we also believe that no 
extreme type of protectionist system can 
hold Its own for long, and it would natur- 
ally and as by a nemesis nork its own 
abolition We have simply to turn to 
America and note how the reaction against 
the heavy duties antomaticallyset in 1830 
1833 ; and with Hamilton we may say 
that protection is needed for a limited time 
and that soon ns it has served the purpose 
for which it was inaugurated, it will of it 
8elf slide mto the background 

V 

The following are some among the 
many arguments jn favour of a decisive 
policy of protection for India 
1 The charapious of free trade policy, be 
sides being culpable of a neglect of the 
hterature which is lusistent m a no less 
convincing manner on the merits of the 
other side, base their arguments on gener 
ahsations that are true only of the special 
conditions of particular countries And to 
tnem the answer may be given that of 
^“Sciences economics least admits of vague 
and facile generalisations 

2 The tonditioas of India are umqae 
and call for a unique policy 
, ? England berseli has never consistent 
ly followed a doctrine of free trade in an 
absolutely free form 

4r Tariff advocates have been rising up 
in gr^t and greater numbers aud the war 
nas efiected a considerable increase to this 
body 

5 Most progressive countries have 
anopted a protectionist doctrine and none 
can say that they have not thriven well 

6 Protection has been in many in 
stances responsible for a healthier national 
tone and for awakening m thecduatrya 
°®®pcr patriotism and individuality 

7 It seems fair to assert that free trade 
pure and simple is as much a fiction and 
impossioility as protection in an extra 
^agaut form_j 

Y1 

Now that the plea for protection has 
Deen established what IS exactiv the kind 

P^ot^tion that will do for India, and 
Will be best for her trade interests ? Fro 
vection fundamentally implies “discrimin 


atmg duties upon mannfactnred commo- 
dities imported from foreign countries ” 
Bat It IS more comprehensive than this,, 
and includes not only discriminating tariQs 
but also a number of other aspects which 
arc tns-perably connected with the fundn- 
mental one It includes, for example, the 
system of bounties and stipends, toaoage- 
duties , and it is thus summarised by 
Alexander Hamilton in his epoch making 
work , protection to the industries can be 
granted in any one or all of the following 
ways —(1) Protective duties or duties on 
foreign articles which are the rivals of the 
domestic ones to be encouraged (2) 
Bounties and premiums and subsidies (3) 
Prohibition of the export of raw materials 
(4) Exemption ot the materials manufac 
tured from duty (3) The encouragement 
of reev inrentious and discoveries at home 
and the introduction of those that have 
b^cn made in other countries '(6) And 
the facilitating of the pecuniary remit- 
tances from place to place And Indian 
trade stands m need of a state support in 
all these wavs and surely a direct and 
almost immediate efiecc might be predicted. 
But it seems to us that the kind ofproteC' 
tion that the Indian Government can give 
to lodustnes lies at present not so much 
m the way of tarm duties on imported 
articles as in the way of imparting correct 
and useful information on industrial topics 
and affording every facility and encourage- 
ment for the launching forth of suitable 
lodustnes Indeed, it is no use merely im 
posing a tax if there be no home industries 
atall aud ifourdepeudence on foreign in 
dustries is absolute There is certainly a 
large modicum of truth m Sir Thomas 
Holland's dictum that there must be some- 
thing to protect before protection duties 
may be levied The state must, if neces- 
sary, grant subsidies and premiums to the 
infant industry , it must patronise the 
Tiome manufacture even at what might be 
mistaken for a monopoly, it must help the 
getting together of skilled workmen , it 
roust when means of communication are 
not good improve them , where interven- 
tion 13 necessary with foreign countries in 
the interests of home industries, it must 
intervene, it must also forbid the export 
of raw materials that could be utilised, 
and withhold any kmd of taxation on the 
homeindnstnal products All these con 
ditions are necessary for the starting up 
of an industry under happy auspices \nd 
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to thencw startrl industry, the Govern 
ment may {’•tc further strenulh and 
stability by ininimHint; the rivalry from 
foreign markets Tarifl duties hive thus 
a secondary but none the less nil import 
ant significtncc But it must nev«.r be 
forgotten that the km 1 of protection that 
18 most needed for In ban trnde interests is 
tlifc affording of every entouragement for 
Koeral Inform ition on eommerce and in 
aastry and a willing and sympathetic 
interest in the starting of new industries 
based upon a thorougii knowledge of local 
conditions 

The industrial possibilities of our 
countiy arc indeed very large We ore 
nibst rich m the production of raw maten 
als Capitul IS not scarce though shy 
Our labourers arc not unintelligent though 
conservative What wc require is the tap 
ping of ogr resources in the right manner^ 
pnvate bodies unaided by the Government 
cannot accomplish it An Industries Com 
mission inaugurated by the Government 
l^oes a long way to help It but the etabor 
ate machinery of such a Commission takes 
along time and owing to a large portion 
of them being foreigners our conditions 
mhy not be tnoroughly understood But 
it IS 00 less true that it is a step in the 
nght direction and if the inquiries of the 
Commission result in a thorough apprccia 
tion of the different industrial projects that 
could be set afloat and if, as the result 
thereof, such industrial concerns are found 
cd with pnvate capital and under Govern 


mini support and protection, its labours 
would not have b^cn in vain, and the pri- 
mary protcctiie duty of the Governmeat 
discharged We hive now but fcwindus 
tries worth the m'ntion and these require 
to be protected b> tarifl against foreign 
cont|ietitioi , but wh it we require more is 
an ever increasing establishment of really 
cfTlkient and tisefal industnal projects 
which in their turn must be stabilised 
through prote tivc duties against fierce 
tortip-titioii 

But the present war conditions define in 
a measure the kind of policy that the 
Government must ndopt So far many 
home enterpr>s<.s have been started but 
owing to the untaxed dumping of foreign 
goods tlify have nil along been nipped in 
thebtid And so Indian capital will not 
be forthcoming unless and until the 
btoVCToment give an authoritative pledge 
that after the war measures will be taken 
to ensure tint the home enterprises will 
not be crushed to death by the severe 
foreign comp-titiOfl The war conditions 
act as a kind of protection to such indus* 
tries as may be started and the Govern* 
meut must guarantee the conttouanee of 
some other kind of protection when the 
warisotcr This point has been empha* 
sised by bir Roper Lethbridge in his article 
‘Indian Industry and Commerce , the les 
sons of the war ” which Ue contributes to 
a recent issue of the Asiatic Review 

C S RvNCXSWAm 


EDWARD CARPENTER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


INTERESTING INDIAN REFERENCES 


By Jaues H Cousins 


T here is no suspicion that Edward 
Carpenter’s recording of his life * is 
due to any sense ofhavmg earned to 
a successful stage the Longfellow pro<^ of 
making his life sublime it is indeed, lus 


• • \1t Daj* and Dream* Be Bg aulob ograpliie. 
al notes by Edward Carpenter London George 
Allen & Uawxn Ltd 340 pp with porlratt and 
bibliography 7* Cd m Great Britain 


doctrine that any attempt to manufacture 
sublimity would rnost likely acbie\e ndi 
culousness, certainly precocious self right* 
eousness »Hcnce hts record is not that of 
effort towards personal sublimation of 
malice aforethought, but simply of a life 
/iv«f 

Tliere are, to be sure some persons who 
are of opinion that Mr Carpenter himself 
did not quite escape the ridiculous in Ins 
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efforts fo' avoid the sublimities of mid- ofthe oae(though it fails to observe 

Victorian life ia a purse-proud and caste- hts own pose of “simplicity - that l^trays 
ridden English town; for wlnt-lin th^ir him into referring to the writing of George 
viewi could be more ridiculous than a Meredith as “literary gymnastics ), and 
young man of high intellectual attainment the “common juggleries | of the other—the 
(tf fellow, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge), of latter a particularly unworthy lapse on the 
respectable parentage (his father ^Yas '‘in- part of a seeker for trtith into ' thonghtl^s 
dependent” that is, free from the “indigni- acceptance of an exp^oded^ lalseh^ocl. nVe 
oi having to work), of good prospect ^ -- - 

(he made £600 a year from his Collegiate 
work), throwing away his income because 
of mere spiritual doubts, becoming a “pa!** 
of the "lower classes” (i. e. the vvorkers). 



see Mr. Carpenter’s boundary line in the 
mental realm, not at the low level ofiun- 
illuminatcd rationalism, or at the altitude of 
illoramated philosophy; but between them 
wMv \ 4 . in the march-lands where the struggle for 

and taking to the wearing (and, horrible! human freedom is directed against false 

thought and custom and in its loosening of 

mental and emotional fibres permits the 
entrance of some gleams from *the baddhic 
realm of unity. f 

It is this definition of Mr. Carpenter’s 
area of life that gives 
to all Jus writingS^'but 
particularly to -hi's 
prose, a sense • of 
balance, an almost too 
scrupulous dread of go- 
ing to extremes. Even 
his one dogma bd 
which he lets bimseli 
go, his social nnarchlsiii 
(not, of course, the 
anarchism of explo- 
sives, but the state of 
pure personal freedom 
culminating in volun- 
tarj' union) - becomes 
almost a quite normal 
subject for thought. 
This sense of ‘average 
in his work, o and,* 
as we now see, in his life, is ' tem- 
peramental, and reduces the incidents 
of a long career from the level of drama to 
that of narrative.. The glimpse, for ‘ex- 
ample, of the psychic* realm, which Mr* 
Carpenter has enjoyed, would have given 
a more exaggerated nature ^ material for 
much writing. His decision -to renounc*! 
his academic career, which psomised him' 
position and wealth, but at the expense of 
sincerity and honesty in thoaght,r camei to 
him in a Paris train as a direct yoice from 
the inner worlds. ^Yhen at last he settled 
down to the "simplification .of Tife,”; in ja 
country village outsideSheffield,and hade:^ 
chang^ the company of Augustine Birrell^ 
Henry Fawcett, George Darwin, and other 
co-fellows ofCambridge,for the hearty good- 
fellowship of artisans and farmers, he 


the_ manufacture) of sandals, and to vege- 
tarianism 

''In this, as in everything else, the evalu- 
ation of details of action depends on the 
ideal siandard'that one applies to life ; and 
the tfact'.is ithat the 
great majority of hu- 
manity have no general 
principles to give .coher- 
ency and purpose'to the 
pattjculars.of life. They 
are few indeed who are 
capable of seeing 
through 'the eyes of 
another ; •-even Mr. 

Carpenter himself is 
not quite (free from the 
limitations of personal 
prejudice, as shown in 
his inability to sur- 
mount the personalities 
of the late Anna Kings* 
ford and Edward Mait- 
land, and to grasp the 
spiritual significance of 
their joint work as rccoverers of the lost 
^Christian ’gnosis, and as shown in liis 
naive summing up of the monumental 
“Secret Doctrine” of Madame Ulavatsky 
as “general rot and confusion beyond des- 
cription." . 

We must, however, ‘forgive Mr. 
Carpenter this defect. Did not Wordsworth 
despise Shelley, and Shelley set Byron above 
himself ? The service which Mr. Carpenter, 
in his frank disclosure of an entirely falla- 
cious evaluation of the work of the persons 
■referred to, does for those who would real- 
ise the full meaning of his life, is in uncon- 
sciously setting a boundary to his own 
genius. The pre-eminently spiritual signi- 
ficance of the two seeresses’ and 'prophet- 
esses’ misrions eludes him :> it is above his 
- head. His eye caught what.he'caBs the 


Elwflfcl Carpeoler, aged 70, In tis garden, 
>Mth Pnnc«<s llaruitinsL^, tbe femoas 
Ruialan actiesi. Tvbo calls Carpenter 
‘ihe Enghsli Tolstoy * They were 
bron*ht topetber by thewnler of 
this review. 
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abonna og 1 fe “O™ * . ,,„ <.„„] .nmet m«i 

,moE= Ablmbt c -JW » ”»jb tb= w 
en»9ki th * image may have Been a = s 
tKy 1 fe had really at kart taVen wot 
These supernomi'il 
teanog of TOiies »»< 1 'he see«g f f 
take their place quite i^turaiiy 
orderly evolution of Mr 
o. Sh little or no emphasis iMtttia 


SiSS^^-sit' tf Thl p 

Fm^ contact ^fth Eastern thoufihtnnd 

evpenence through a o?k-a^d 

Westerner Walt Whitman-mtli the East 


Mr c"SeSL?ff«ee“ly S drove him 
mS line of greatest affinity towards 1 


Mr carpenter & — 

,^refs^m”p^mS^kmdU%? c™ 

't ”a w?nTont home Re'.og in England 

Moilotfhl''co™rc^^toandrfte 

i?”ttilh1> “ 'le) gave him the 

M>an”o^^ 

restraim Eetweenthe undulations of the 

Eughsh midlands and 


has had a Ruiln 

gSiadtA ofhis 9.So-'„'"u»" 

• Ton aids Democracy b'” t ,,ke’peaks of n submerged range that m the 

?“fgtffw^S/ka‘'’ga-’s”^ge ' ' 

being one other event 

Se^dllih of "e »'>“'er Of the latter he 
Says 


August 2ti 1914 Mr Carpenter s 

seventieth birtlidny was taken es an oP 

portunitj by n number of fnends ineluding 
Siany of the foremost literary men nnd 
tNoinen m the British Isles to «P«« ^hey 


“Vie p 

rtotrthi e^«Vr7lMe to me-alwntt ficufog o»« 
her e«o *« V„j rwt but la ot o ooll nr 

■rmi-iani nou* pr"rn«« j,..h at th » niotoeot 


tNonien m tlic antisu isies tu 
appreciation of hia work in an ^“"sf 


.emMum noui pwn« ^lu/Sath at th» niooent 
larger than _„it ethereal ng ofloence oo 

exercised P«rhaps . ^ „a5S ol ke1 "P* <»1« 

tai mind «*hal ng o( 1 k "od the world 

X’b SSM’n lb s ™ n.o .~.b.r .rb.n 
Then came his lUumina lo 

rfe ‘^^".“veynot * * Vod » 

lotom 7 l>a»dsKa« ’r« ^ ^ of 

lloond myself a »oper-consc onsoe*»-wb eh 

and ‘7P “ad exper raced before and wb h 
paswd 8]\tbat I ha ^hoie other feel fig* p T- 

ISroed ilelybaftnonseuaii^ .oltbrrem 

ingtn thc« ‘'>''^1' .pd »o t was that Towards 
let In «P«»* hrth 

nrmocraey tame to wria 


IlisreplJ was a masteny auiuuivsj 
nee and of his ow n life from its 
in the middle of that strange penod ot 
luman evolution the \ictonaiiAge 
in some respect one now thinks markeci 
the low cst ebb in modem ci\ iliscd soaew 
to its penultimate in that ern of ‘^day 
when insane commercial and capitalistic 
rivalry the piling up of power in the - 

of mere speculators and financiers and tue 
actual trading for dividends in the enpnes 
of death have now for y^'f^been le^ 

mg up to this war But his thought's 
not end with the war In view of certain 
movements which he notes it is imposs 
ible he says not to hoj e for n gw« 
move forward among the Western state 
of Europe towards the consolidation m 
their respected democracies and the esw 
1 shment ofa great Federation on aLauour 
Imsis among them „ „.„ 4 . _< 

Such 13 Mr Carpenters fine 
optimism at seventy in the | 

I’urid s Mack "'gW J ft"”;, ‘ 'tt hi. 


Dtmocoiey tome - 

lie had 'ivceived the Gilv from hi, 

I nie-long fnend Arunncbalam 

uSSu he gift came lb 'vith tilicn 

ti e latter wao an undergraduate at 
Cambridge and wbo became fmallj a 
member of the Ceylon Lcpslalive Council 
“n 1890 on tie invitation Mr s black 

kruuaehalaui Mr Cnrprutrr paid the m-it ”l''7P2“^?^"S,r”he out 

to Ceylon and India which he I as recorded home m the \orkshirc dales niter xuv 
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break of the vrar tvhen he^was anxjoaa to 
find a pHce n here ho could st\ cep tho floors 
of a hospital for the wounded d no mort, 
expert work could bo found for one of his 
age To him no ofTice that was neccisarr 
was menial In all Ins jrefonmtirc 
thought however there is no trace of sen 
timentality He is no biisjhod 5 rushing 
round to sa\e other peoples souls He 
demands hiS own saliation and freedom 
and he demands the same for all Cons 
tructive expression of oneself he w ntes m 
his chapter How the World Looks at 
Seventy is one of the greatest jojs and 
one of the greatest needs of life near the 
surface the self is ^ erj definite and construe 
tive lu this and that direction at the 
centre it is neither this nor that because it 
IS All 

It IS tvpical of Ed\^ard Carpenters life 
that the enunciation of this climacteric 
truth comes near the end Some ^1 mpse 
of xt wasa force in the shaping of Jus life 
the realisation of it now makes him declare 
bravely ^onth is full of acknovx lodged 
adventure but youth does not know 
how absorbing may be the great ad 
venture of Death He is as fearless of it 
asofLife for m truth he knows en^ of 
Life What is the good of working (or a 


state of thinf^s which will certainly not 
come ID my lifetime ’ he asks what is 
the impelling force which causes me so to 
work when tt would be so much easier not 
to work and merely to let things slide’ 
And thus he answers his question of ques 
tions 

If as one most suppose t s someth n? on;anc 
in Nature t roust be that I myself rr / be there 
I the auperfic al one nm wort njj now for the other 
I the deeper one— nho « also really present even 
at th » mownt lalthoo^h be ! es Ion sad says no 
thnstAbontU) nnd who a due t me w tl consnroe 
thefrotsnhcl he s non prepar ng I find at the 
oRe ofseventT that r an pett hr nearer to that place 
ID the centre where noth or ex sts nod yet nil Is dona 
—and that I suppose » sal ifactory A very $ mpie 
round of 1 fe contents me Aslonpaslcaa fiaee mv 
fr end (or fr ends) and my 1 ttlc corner of nature and 
rot ) ttte past me of eonstmet re wort 1 reallr do 
not know what to w sh for more — 

and then the great heart of the man cheer 
fully contradicts the superficial I that 
knows not what to wish for more than its 
own contentment by throwing into par 
enthcscs the one n ish which has inspired 
the work of his life— and surely eveiy 
one ought to be able to command these 
—an intcrrogat on involving the whole 
matter of social reconstruction towhici 
bis life and labours have so nobly contn 
buted 
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A remarkable institution which owes its 
origin from the recent developments 
in health conservation and is at 
present the only one of its kind in the 
world IS conducted for the children of the 
city of Boston United States of America 
The slogan ot this institution is Clean 
Teeth— Good Health The laity has now 

been taugl t the necessity of pure dnnl ing 
water vaccination sanitary sewerage 
swatting the fly and other modem ad 
Vances in health conservation this insti 
tntion IS taking the next great step The 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children 
was founded by John Hamilton and 
Thomas Alexander Forsyth m 1914 The 
total endowment of the Forsjth Dental 
Infirmary *br Children is $4 000 000 (about 
12 000 000 Kupees) and is really one of the 
4 


most remarkable phdanthropies ever es- 
tablished in any city in the world 

Tlic objects of this new institution is not 
only to repair and extract canous teeth 
but also to correct oral deformities and the 
treatment of adenoids aud tonsils It was 
recognised that the prevention of disease 
wasequallj if not more important than 
its treatment and hence another object of 
the institution is to educate parents teach 
ers nurses and children m the hygienic 
value of healthy mouths and sound teeth 
and to furnish instruction as to the best 
methods of secunng the same Conducted 
according to the plan ind cated above the 
institution IS of inestimable hygienic value 
to the nsing generation of children of 
Boston and its vicinity it instructs them 
not only m oral hygiene but in general 
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hygjctje as T;vell lad hence it improves In orrler to understand fully the work 
tneir nutrition and consequently their «lgs of the Infirmary let us trace the steps 
physical and mental growth and last but of a child patient Generali;^ he is accom 
not least it lessens their ability to contract panted by the school nurse or sometimes 
contagious and other diseases and places theparent md enters the bu Idingthrough 
them in a better position to res st tic tie doors of the children s entrance He 
same when contracted leaTCs his o\ creont or umbrella at tl c coat 







2 ’ 



. '\A closer Tiew of one doctor, 
shorvin^ tfic up-to-date etioipujent : 
foQBtaia cuspidor, compressed air, 
electric eagiae, electric operating 
light. and all kaorm adoeracon- 
Tenienccs; . < 


Tfae Registration Desk ; the new child patients answering the pres- 
cribed qaestioQS, before beinc admitted for treatment. 



' can be sterilired in the sterilizing oseo at ode Cicne. ’ after extraction, 

room, receiving a cbect for the same which mind of the patient from the ordeal in store _ 
is placed about the neck for safe keeping, for him in the rooms above. Here it should 
These checks being numbered in rotation, be mentioned that_ before a child can be j 
also serve to indicate the order of arrival, admitted to the clinics, he should present 
Then he goes to the waiting room, where an application card properly filled out by 
at the registration desk the new patient the parent or guardian and should also 
answers , the questions prescribed.- In the satisfy that he is under sixteen years of age ' 
reception room are story books, games, an • and comes from a family financially unable 
aquarium filled with many kinds 6f fish, t6 obtain the services of a private dentist, 
childnictures done in tile around the wall, From the reception room the child goes to 
and the effect of this roomis to distract the the appointment clerk, where he is handed 
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\ biV kooa every case where \ Ray may be of moy poss Me value 
*0 p cture s taken to help make a cor reel <J agoos a 


m the bigjjer cities must 
have some effect on the teeth 
of the people of India If 
proper steps are not taken 
now it IS idle to predict as 
to what the percentage 
would be in the future There 
lore it is w ith great convic 
tion that the writer urges 
the serious consideration of 
the problem of the children s 
teeth by the innumerable 
philanthropists of India The 
Forsvth Dental Infirmary for 
Children represents one of the 
most unique phtianthropies 
of the time and it is onlv 
the fore runner of a far reach 
ing movement which every 
bodj everywhere should care 
fully note 

i'AFJDIS AllMfcD 


THE LEGAL E\rLOlTATIOK OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 

By Prauatua Nath Bose 


T hat the material condition of India 

tTOoforf Co° mvS' spot" of” the ccoot 
Slown upon the colt.vot.on nod the 

K?' SXYcl7oU'’sVo°te“”ol'rhe 

tht inipoter.hin.eot of the peop e ond 
cotn ”t to nn ettent nlmoet unparnlleled 
nod B.ihop Hthet Itroletlint thecoontry 
i«ina era^lual state of impoverishment 
The collectors do not mike this avowal 
officially In geH^nl gloomy 

res are avoided by them as reflecting 
themselves and as drawing on them 
from the secretanCs at Madras or 
♦♦a It may be statcil parenthe 


tically how true mofafis mutandis this 
statement is even at the present day 

It was however not until the seventies 
of the last century that the subject of the 
poverty of India was treated systematical 
ly and in detail by the grand old man of 
lidia Mr Dadabhai Naoroji He adduced 
a large body of telling facts to show how 
the country was being gradually im 
povenshed Since his time Sir Henry 
Cotton Sir William Hunter and Messrs 
Digby, Datt Thorburn< Wacba and d 
host of other writers have told the same 
distressing tale The facts and figures they 
have brought forward are irrefutable 
Famines have become much more frequent 
than ever before During the first quartet 
of the last century there were fivemratici 
due to wars with but slight loss of life and 
none extending over a large area Daring 
the second quarter there were only two 
famines which were not very wide spread 
During the third quarter there were six 
famines the vv orst in Orissa causing 
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altogether an estimated loss of five mtlhons 
of lives But, during the last quarter there 
occurred no less than eighteen famines, m 
eluding the four most terrible ones ever 
known m India In the first 
of these six and a quarter 
million people are reported 
to have died, and in the last 
two during the ten years m 
xvbicb they occvrretJ no less 
than nineteen tniUions of 
lives are estimated by some 
authOntiesto have been lost 
from famine and famine 
diseases Since 1900 bardlj 
a year passes without one’s 
hearing of famine or serious 
scarcity in some part or 
other of India 

That the visitations of 
famine at closer intervals 
than ever before aigues in 
creased impoverishment of 
the multitnde admits of 
hardly any doubt If they 
had tW means to keep all the 
food produced in India, 
famine would be a much 
rarer phenomeooa than 
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has grown to appalling dimensions Mr< 
S S Tborburnwho made a special study 
of the condition of the peasantry in the 

I*unjab says that ‘ there was no general 



r' ^ \ Jr • ' N- 






mm 


An opebvtion fOR AUCNOlos ererv roodrro appi ancefor safety and 
eaoitutioasappleaitDU ibe skill of the sorgeoB 


indebtedness m any village 
before 1S71 ” But about 
two decades later, of 4,74 
villages examined by bim he 
found onlv 138 slightly m 
TOlved Of the remaindi^r 
he found 210 seriously, and 
126 hopelessly lodebted iir 
Thorburn’s inquiry showed 
that the common idea that 
the indebtedness of the pea 
santry is largely due to their 
extravagance on marriages 
is not supported by evidence 
In four circles, be found m 
one the indebtedness ^ue to 
such extravagance to be only 
6V& per cent of the total m 
debtedaess , in another it 
was not more than 7 pet 
cent^ in the third S per cent 
and in the fourth 11 per cent 
The indebtedness of the cul 
tivating class in every part 
of India except Bengal is as fornnd 
able as in the Punjab Daring the 
-- quinquennium, 1904— 1909 the number of 
miuiues IS corroDoratea by various other land transfers bv order of the court m 
lacts j The indebtedness of our peasantry creased from 25,153 to 23,722, and by 



EXAuisiTiON FOR TOSSILS AND ADENOIDS etety ch Id IS exam ned lor 
these la order to sate poss ble infec ion from tbtm 

it is at present Their mcreasihg im 
povenshment which is deducible from the 
increasing frequency in the recurrence of 
famines IS corroborated ’ 
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Eoal of Nco Indio nspirntion nnd of tlic 

Go\ernmental desire V,, KnEUsIi 
Itcanndtlie gainsaid, tbn t the bngl s 

machneiy for .SS an" 

is, as a roacbme, mucli niore adva 

much more scent, fic than one 

superseded Datadrance to 

ity to heterogeneity, from s mn ^ity to 

complexity IS Rood only , ethical 

be determined by eeonomu e«;;”‘ 

.rh“y”^lhrESg.knd^heV™ 

philosopher she has produced states 
emphatically . . 

•The dangers of law are prorerhiat ““ 'and 
, 1 . offierr Sre e.rf a« OfeeJ”’ [f„V'',,p^„l «t 
gtrrtiooj The dee.e.oee el op.e.eo 
chance In all companies jou *# j, jilostratioti 
and each person confirms it hy expended 

how joa are inrormed of £300 ^ . y 

In the recoTeryoffortjshilliag*^ ^ j.nnnfnr 
and again of 1 caose that «« ‘j’ of aa oath 

toatton could not be of aiudge wh< 


atton could not be receiwl }« P>“«y who 

A nghthand toon the plea 

allowed on indictment to txo'y** , ^ were not 

that the word* , la the y«'^f ®; ®Vhh to your left 
inserted before the, date y,,. itealmc * 

narrate! how a thief eainea p gw** 

se ete p g w«» 55<1 ,Mt coelS 5«‘ •“ 

shown to be a kind of *5* of a poor 

property At one ‘V.l hera^te y nimedbim 

man whose t ch enemy ha* ' i Ii,ri it the nextit ♦ 
by tempting bun into litigation a 
u of a child who has been ‘‘/P^ Kirance as 
weeks m default of J*' Ited^er Tbw 

witness aga ost one bUpropery, 

gentlemaa bad been cheated out Pj losing 

but dared not attempt 'I*' opwalW 

nore while bis less prudent had only 

the expcneoce of him y*®' when hehad 

twice been on the verge oftum-^n e ^ 
lost a law suit and once *>1^® . oppressiO" 

all sdes you are told ®f -tneke^ ®u« ^ , of 

andreveoge committed ‘® y,* ^ wherewith to 
wrongs endured for wo®/ ®LuimeS because cOuten 
putchase redfess . of fights ««='^“'^’^“„eless . of 
lion with the powerful _,7of the suitors, 

chancery amts that tide of estates 

of fortunes swhllowed in «‘tlmg t tl ^j^jogue 
lostbyan informality Andtheaeom 

S™ES"'^h °A “■> Aia’beS'.S.S 

died the death of a pauper , ,o their 

aoiieW. had Mt, wkde •« 

of d„Sd.., th« 

iniquities continue unchecked 


If sccli are the ceils cf the p'Sj!"’' 

Clare in a eeealthy country like England, 
ShSe, moreoeer. ft has been nntnrnlly 
ceolecd, how much more serious must they 
S in n conntry like Indm rehere in the 
case of the great majority of the people 
the margin between sufficiency and star- 
\fltion IS extreroelj Ilnrro^^, finJ where, 
Usides It IS an erotic I Neeertheless its 
eetension is welcomed with transports of 
iftv by 111 ? brethren of new Indm They 
generally profess to he highly patriotic and 
to liaye the good of India at heart, and L 
have many friends and relations among 
them, some of whom are most «timable 
men \et, it ,s strange that no attempt, 
worth the name, should be ^o check 

the orogress of n system which m daily 
cawPng such havoc, both moral and econo- 
S? round us ' Perhaps the Nco Indian 
cote 13 too much absorbed and enraptured 
by the prospect of the enlarged nyenues of 
employment opened up by the ^tension of 
the law courts to he directed tb other 
d jnmtions They arc the mainstay of o ur 
middle class peoples, a large nnmbcr of 
whom w ould, unfortunatch , under present 
conditions, be ruined by their restriction, 
lodirecty, as well as directly, for it would 
mean the crippling of educational institn. 
tions which act as feeders of Jaw courts 
and aflord subsistence to numerous Neo- 
Indians In two decades, between 1891 
and 1011. the number of candidates for the 
degree m law of the Jn'J‘a«,.U*iiyersities 
rose from 471 to 1852 and that of those 
who succeeded in from 22o to 

877 During the decade 1901 1911f the 
number of Neo Indians who subsist by the 
legal profession increased from 2ol,608 
to 294,450 The strength of the lewl 
contingent of new India is expected t^o be 
considerably enhanced by the establish- 
ment of the Universities ol Patna, Dacca 

“**A 3 ^ron|°aSo as 1831, Raja Raramohun 
Roy observed 

From a careful suryey and observation of the 
neorfrand inhabitants of various parts of the 
and la every condition of 1 fe I am of 
*®”».*«n’thattheDea88nlsor villagers irfio reside at 
a*di tanee from large towns and bead stations and 
^nrtso//aw are as innocent temperate and moral 
«^eir Unduct as the people of any country what 
JUver I and th- farther I proceed towards the North 
and West the greater the honesty simplicity, and 
independence ofchoracter I meet with 


niquities continue uDLucwfccv, 

• Hnbirt SpcKtr 'Social Stalin '-Tba Out, o 
the State 


The moral degeneration ascribable to 
the influence of large towns and law courts 
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noticed bj Rammohun R 07 has b;ea;*o]flg 
on at an accelerated pace since his time. 
The economic mischief lias been quite as 
grave as tlie moral In four decades, be- 
tween 1871 and 1911, the revenue from 
judicial stamps rose from Rs l,C3,5t.790to 
Rs 4,88 85,570, and that from non judicial 
stamps from Jvs 83,3C,C90 to Rs 2,22, 
01,000 The in-'reasc of population with 
in the same period has not b«en more than 
nineteen per cent, bat that of stamp revenue 
has been nearly two hundred and ninety 
percent. I have travelled overlarge areas 
away from British law courts, Railways, 
liegistration oITiccs and Police stations 
where order is still fairly well maintained 
by the village commnnitiea, where one’s 
word IS recognised as his bond and where 
the authority of unregistered senps of 
paper »s undisputed It mil probably b* 
urged that it is a greater sense of security 
. which impels people to have recourse to 
law courts ana registration ofhees That 
IS undoubtedly the case Out that is so 
because of the influence 0 / the law courts 
and lawyers which has led to the duama 
tioa of the value of one’s word and of 
unstamped and unregistered deeds and to 
the disappearance of the type of elders 
whose inexpensive settlement of disputes 
was accepted ns final Thus the esteotion 
of law courts &.C, to a large extent create 
the very diseases which in a well regulated 
community it should he tlieir function 
to cure How very small la the gain and 
how heavy the loss which they entail • I 
shall oa this point cite the testimony of 
an English member of the Indian Civil 
Service who having had long experience of 
British law courts in^India and Burma 13 
better qualified to speak on a subject like 
this than mjeelf ^ 

“The court procedure,” say* Mr. Filding 
Hall, ‘‘is wrong from top to bottom ” 

It» verr fouodaUoo priac pie u wrong Wbat i« 
It* principle Ol a trial ? I* it o ni*ans of finding 
.l«.U nn inionlial tn^iii^v .inl,. 
what has happened ? Not m the least A trial 
I* n dael It is the lineal descendant of the duels of the 
Middle Age* The place is changed it la a court and 
cot afield 1 weapons are witnesses and tongne* not 
swords nor spear* the plrlies lightbr champ on* 
not in person, and the unip re is called ajud{,ebat’ 
the principle is the same Take any Criminal tnal 
Oa one side is the crown prosccntor on the other 
■^theadrocate of the accused They fight. Allthroagh 
e case they fight The prosccntor calls h s wit 
etV* them only the qucslloas the answers to 
ich will help his case The other cbaopion cross 
Iocs, biilhe# eonfiiiej them trfe* to inahe them 
ct tbemsclves, drags in irrebrent nattci; 


and trie* to destroy wbat the other side bsi buUt. 
When the defence is on, the state of affairs is reversed 
Neither wants the troth and only the truth and 
all the truth Qich plays to win and that alone If 
either knotvt evidence which, would help the other 
side be suppresses it The jndge is almost helpless He 
has to take wbat is given Ue knows that every 
witnes* brought before him has b-en tutored— nor 
directly perhaps Lot Indirectly by suggestion, by 
({aestiofl by iwueoce The rose is cooked before it 
reaches him and therefore hopeless He know* he 
never finds the exact truth about any tingle thing 
llow should he 7 ..lles'cs cases bongbt and sold 
A clever barrister or udvo ate will secure no acqnittal 
where s cheeper mm wonldfail That is noturioas 
ererywhere The exact truth of a rase is sever 

“By oursystem of Civil Law and civil 
courts,” observes thesame writer, “of prece- 
dent and case law we have petrified the 
bonds in wliicli India lay ulieo ive 
arrived and made them far more rigid 
than before “ Oa speaking of the civil 
courts he says 

* I do not think they are any more in touch with 
the pahl c than the ctifflinal courts To begla with, 
they suffer from the same defect thata trial beforea 
Civil Court » »ot aa inquiry into truth, bat a duel 
between parties Indeed ibis is evea more manifest 
ibaniD lb« CnnuDsI Courts for there the magistrate 
does to the best of bis small ability go outside the 
record and try to nscertaio facts for himself la the 
Civil Courts tbe judge sever does so He is simply 
and purely an amp re Has tbe plaintiff proved bis 
caser If so give him a decree, if— aot then sot 
rberetore perjury, and even forgery are more commos 
here than in tbe Lriminsl Courts t 

Theiadigenojs Panchavet system was 
'certainly much more crude than the one 
by which it has beea replaced, but it was 
much more efficient, and involved much 
less delay and much less trouble and 
expense Sir Thomas Munro thus speaks 

'Itsppesrs that under the Hindu adninistratioa 
there were do courts ofjustice excepting the cotchcry 
ot tbepatai/i and aaifdars and that all civil cases 
of importance were settled by Panchajets The 
native who has 4^ good cause always applies for 
o t*aacbaTet, while he who has a bad one seeks tbe 
decision of a collector ora Judge because he knows 
It IS much ess er to deceive them The oatives cannot 
surely, with any fouudatioa be said to iie^ituJjx^Jjv 
ibeir own laws, while the trial by Panchayet to 
which they have alwavs been accnstonied u done 
away - I conicieatioosly believe that for the purpose 
of d scriminatiDg tbe motives of action and tbe 
chances of truth m theevidence of such a people the 
entire life oi tbe most acute European judge devoted 
to that single objecteould not place him ona level 
with an iatelligent llinda Panchayet which is an 
admirable initrument of decision " 

“Themumcipal and village institutious 

• * The Passing of Empire * pp. 83 65. 

T • The Passing of Empire ’ ppllS 119. 
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of India," says Sir J. Malcolm, "are com 
petent from the power piven them by the 
commoiiassebt oi all ranks m the country, 
to maintain order and peace within their 
respecti\ e circles ... 

As far OS w«cao trace tbe hislorjr of Cen tral 
India tb-ir rights and prtTikgci liar* nerer been 
contested erenbytlie tjtants and oppressora who 
sichted Uiem, wh le on the olher hand, all just 
Vrfnces hare foonded tUcir chief reputation and claim 
to popularity on attenlioo to tb*ni ' 

•‘The forms of Panjtyels," continues 
the same wnter,‘'diSer in many places, but 
the principles by which they are regulated 
are every where the same 

Thesecoutts as they now f about 18231 **•*'/” 
Ceotril Ind a may be diTided into two classM the 
first, (composed of CoTernmeot officers and heads 
of caste 1 who aid the prince or his chief functionaries 
10 inreatigating ciril and emu nil cases aoJ tlie 
Panjayets of arbitration The former nrc ™rrc 
courts of Inijuiry, which hare 1 ttle if any fiseil 
ebaraeter- ..t.onrts of arbitration may be termed 
pnblie and pnente When the parties are at issue on 

.... .... Ml.i.r... »n nrnn..r»i. nal aooeat tO t 


disolared on th- trial, and tbe distinctness of the 


S'p7«“S'''vb".r".lV 


adiiraen whohadadrnneed false 
orihc^ thS? had desired to injure which, where 




pnhiic and pnrnte When the parlies are ai issue 
any case relating to peoperl), and appial to tU' 
reUflg Bolhority, a Paajayet sits «a which cacti is 
catiilM toaa(B*aae<iaai narab*f, and the Corcro 
....I ......I. .. •<« nmnr# who DfeSlJeS 


cauiled toaaiB'aaeoaai naraoT, auu auc wia-o 
meat appoints an olbccr as amp re who prides 
Those concerned hare howerer, a fi„ht to omect to 
this person if they deem him pariiai , atiJ as the 
cosrcii one which cannot be coaiiitnleJ but tnroj^n 
aL.._ ...... .k. .k...».nf. if in 


I islnoces was kuii» u..... — 

■■"Ja'S.S".””. ib.J X" to bio. wbo .. 
Er.»oo. Ko° g “ oo. of tbo.; hop., of « op. 
which present themselres under a 
Srms arc more uDbendiog where pleaders hare 
moK art and thcdudaW { howerer anp-rior la poKi 
flMitr 1 hare a !•« miante knowledge 

brought b-fore him * , . 

The killing of the Milage and town 
or^amsras, nnd with them the excellent 
institutions which secured real self govern* 
ment and an effective nnd inexpensive judi- 
cature is to my mind the greatest 

which the British Government. con«cio«W 

or unconsciously, has done to India The 


this person if they deem him partial , and as the or UOCOUSClOUSiy, ims PildmwHnll 

coortii one whicbcanaotbecoaiiitnleJ but throj^h Ytllace orgauism, ®°*®^ves rliulOg n , 

th'ir owa ass'Ut the objection if perserered lo th- one Mtalinstltutionleftto indll , 

compMi the nominalion of another The . , .i,g Qjje ggcni of corporate life wbicb 


eompMi the nominatton of another me memotrs 
of the Paajayet are selected by the general suffrage 
of their fellowKilixeas , and whether in the 
or higher ranks a person who has once establsUedo 
repttation for talent and lutegnty in th-se eourts 
It lA a. nooulm 


repatation for talent and integrity in ui-se couii» 

IS deemed a p*rraanent member It Is a populai 
distinction and becomes therefore a point of fame 
A person is estimated la proportion as he is free 
from snspieloD of being actuated by influence or 
corrnptlon and to bare fame as a Pant is an obj^t 
of ombitioo with the poorest inhab taut of the 
hamlet as well as the highest and wealthiest otiien 
To sit upon these courts is concelred a duty wUicU 
erery man is bound to perform The members recciee 
no pay their attendaoce is regulated with attention 
to general conTemenee , bat after consenting to s t 
■' It IS not to b* evaded and Oovernmeut someliaies 


It IS not to b* evaded and Oovernmeut someuuics 
interferes to anp'rsede by its authonty frivolous 
eicnsM fur absence • 


The condition of Central India during, 
the administration of Sir J Malcolm, 
afforded him a good opportunity of judg 
ing how far Panchayets could be employed 
m the difficult system of British Go\ern^ 


m ine aimcuiL sysicui ul aihai^u 
ment "The result of the experiment, 
says Malcolm, "was satisfactory 


When any of the subjects of the princes and chie6 
under Bnti'h protection bad disputes regard ngland 
A^manA rtr. niir icediation the ~ 


nder Bnti'h protection Lad disputes regaro ng lanu 
r property demand og our mediation tbe aid of 
aPaojayet was fovanably resorted to and its 
opiolon made tbe guide for a decision Tbe know 
ledge and d ‘’Cnmination which some of the niMnhiTB 


jt was^thc ooe germ of corporate life which 
couU have been encouraged into a larger 

growth It has been killed It will have 
to h» resuscitated before India can cease 
Jo ic TU= dcitrucfoa 

of tilt Tillnge organism is a gnev^ate 
compnrtl to whitl. snth grie.ancts M t t 
nmcl.tal ttclosion of the ptoplt from tht 
Impcrul strvicts, tilt Arms Att, tht Prtss 
Att S.t , mny not withont txagpralion 
bt tonsitlerfd ns mtre bagatelles Ytt 
hardly nny voict is tvtr raistd against it. 
It dnts not find n plnct among tht numtr- 
ous rtsolntions whith art nnnnally p-tssol 
bv the assembled elite of new India at the 
National Congrtss Tht Itadtrs who sptak 
in the nnmt of tht ptoplt of India do not 
appear to bt aware of the greatest wrong 
whith they hate sufltred under the Bntish 
regime The patriots of new India profess 
to be inspired by the noble idea ol eftecting 
n blend between Indian and Western ciyili 
rations Bnt they appear to be so obsessed 
bv Western prepossessions that what they 
fondly bcheee to be a blend is often 
characterised by the almost utter absence 
of the Indian clement The structure of 


* Makolm s ‘ Central India’ \oir,cb \1I 


• Malcclms Central India ’ Vol II ch ‘'Clfl 
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Self government on tlie western pattern 
lias no Indian basis wbatever, no jouoda 
tion in the experience tlic traditions and 
the 8*ntlmcnt8 of the Indian people No 
wonder it has been such n failure And 
it will continue to b* a failure until and 
unless it IS based upon the indigenous 
village community system traces ofwfucli 
arc still to be met with in old India The 
truth of this IS being gradually *rccognis«l 
both by Goa ernment and new India But 
the recognition is still very imperfect The 
village unions « htclt are being estab/ishecf 
in some parts of India have not tli* amount 
of freedom responsibility, and prestige 
which IS renuisite for rent self government 
They partake more or less of the nature 
of simulacra and simulaCra never do 
much good if any The noblest olycct 
which nen India could strive for and the 
greatest boon which Government could 
confer is neither Legislative Council nor 
University nor High Court bat the 
restoration of the village community sys 
tem with asl ttle modidcatton as possible 
If new India were resolved and prepared 
for the requisite amount of selfsacnBce 
that restoration could to a great extent 
be edected by it with but little help from 
Government 

To return to our subject The enormous 
augmeotatioo of the stamp revenue sbowo 
aboie represents only a fraction of the 
extent to which the people are lacreasiDglr 
exploited by the expansion of the British 
judiciary Tor I b*lie>cagooddeal more is 
spent upon Barristers pleader? muitears 
attorneys and their creatures and satellites 
and upon the amlas of the various courts 
add state offices thau upon stamps The 
following IS one of nanerous cases which 
could be cited to demonstrate the shocking 
waste of time and money that occurs in the 
Law Courts as they are constituted now 

A bailiff of the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court was charged with causing hurt to 
a A’imAi-ikuy iy Aherwtug' 

her down and 1 icking her His defence was 
undertaken by Government Its cost had 
therefore to be borne by the people of the 
country It amounted to no less tbanRs 
42 129 The cost on the s de of the prose 
cution IS not known If it was even a fifth 
of the Government cost the total cost of 
case would be about Rs 60 000 The 
heard for 49 days in the courts 

the Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta 
m the end the accused was sentenced 


to pay a fine of Rs GO or in default to 
undergo a fortnight a simple imprisonment 
' If Government ’ observes the Editor of 
the Indna Dad) Aeivs consider it 
nccessirv to go to such sast expense on 
behalf or one of their servants in order to 
obtainjustice it may well be asked what 
Iikclifiood of justice exists in a Calcutta 
Police Court for a man of small means who 
IS not ID Government employ 

There were as stated above 29t^48Q 
memb'rs of the legal profession in 1911 
The aaaaal laeeeaae ta theie nambeedanag 
the decalc 1901 lOlL was nt the rate of 
over four thousand Assuming the 
same rate tohaic held daring the past 
quinquennium-^n very reasonable assump* 
tion— there would not be less tbaaSHOOO 
1 mbs of the law nt the present day Their 
earnings are very unequal rauging from 
about tivo lakhs to about two hundred 
a year Taking the annual average to be 
about five hundred rupees the profession 
must absorb som* fifteen crorcs annnually., 
If to this be odded the stamp revenue and 
tbe incidental expenses upon witnesses 
amlas &.e th* aggregate amount of the 
legal exploitation of the Indian people 
would probably not fall short of twenty five 
croresayear This is an exorbitant price 
to pay for such justice or rather such law 
as IS administered by tbe Law Courts A 
part of it IS no doubt paid by men who 
can well aflord it Bnt the greater portion 
IS wrung out of men in whos* cas" it means 
so much subtraction from the narrow 
margin between sufficiency and want or 
starvation If tbe amount so subtracted 
circulated in tbe coantry and merely fat 
tened one portion of the Indian commnmty 
at the exp'osc of another, however deplor > 
able such a circumstance would be on 
ethical grounds the community as a 
whole would aot su&er from a strictly 
I material point of new But a good portion 
of tbe amount is drained away from the 
cuumiy.ir iMir jutnyrvtmttta n .ty 

of the European officials of the judicial 
administration while m service and of 
pensions after retirement m tlie shape of 
the savings of European lawyers and in 
the shape of the cost of various imported 
articles— apparel tinned and bottled provi 
Sion I quors musical instruments ciga 
rettes medicines motor cars shoes and 
boots hu Idingrequisites etc etc wliichare 
indulged in by high placed offi nls Indian 
os well 06 European and bj well to do 
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lawyers Tiias the-espaasion of the British jj, the economic drain from the 

judiciary, while, on the one hand, it has country which is the main cause of its 
killed the mdigpnous judiciary which jrradnal impoverishment, and consequently 
administered justice with at least equal of evils like the recurrence of famines at 
efGciency, but at considerably less eap-ose short intervals which are attributable to 
to the community, has on the other, served impovenshment. , 


THL EDUCATION OF TH^ prince IN ANCIENT INDIA 


BvNaresdha Nato Liw, ii a , n 


The importance or king’s educition im new 

I ' OF lUS fttSPONSIOlLlTlES, 

The heavy responsibilities Mevolvmjj on 
the monarch make it of paramount neccasUy 
that he should be thoifoughly' educated and 
trained m the art of Bovernment 

Tue HINUU KIKG \>\s OROINARIU Of TH* 
KSHsTRtVi CISTE. 

From the hierarchy of the four castes and 
their respective duties, it follows that the 
warrior caste should always supply the so* 
ciety with competent rulers The exercise of 
the regal pon ers is not within the competency 
of the other thre* The duties of the Ksha* 
ftiyas comprise, according to the Kautillya, 
adhyayana (study), yajana (performance of 
sacrifice), dana (making gifts , sastrijiva (roili* 
tar^ life) and bhutarakshana“ (protection of 
beings*) The last two items of duty arc not 
prescribed for any of the other classes in a 
^normal condition of society*, though under 
abnormal conditions and m exceptional cases, 
"taking up arms or pursuit of the military pro- 
fession by the other castes i:> met with m 
literature.* 

Note.— It IS not my otiject in this artiilelo gire an 
historical survey of the training of the ancient Hindu 
pnnee but on)/ to bring out a few of >(s aspects. 

* 1, Bki I, ‘Vidyasarauddesah,’ p. 7 

3 The occupations of a Brahmana are— 

ft) Adhyayana (study), (z) Adhyspina (teichmg). 
(3) Yajana (performance of sacrifice) (4) Vxiana (oRi 
ciating at others sacrifices), (5) DSna (tnaking gifts) 
and (61 Pratigraba (t ceptance of gifts from proper 
persons) Those of a Vaisya include (1), (3I (,) as also 
•Knshi* (agncultare), P*jupstya (cattle rearing), and 
Viaijya (trade) 

4 Cf *ilbh’ — ’hauti parva, ch 78, silt 34 — 


L , rjlEiJCnAKD ROYCJIAND SCHOLAR 

Kautilya in dealing nith the education of 
the monarch goes upon the assumption that 
he IS a Kshalnya. * As an orthodox Btih- 
mana, he canrtot bill hold the bpmion I'^and if 
Chandra Gupta Maurya, uhom he supported, 
was not really of Kshatriya birth, he must 
have claimed to be and passed as such after 
his victories as a warrior and assumption of 
sovereignty * 


“The Bf*htn\nA by lilting up arms dies not incur »iii 
•n three cates vir , self protection, quethrrg robbers and 
coTipelliog the other castes 10 benke themselvei to 
ibetr duties.* In the 'Kaulib/a,* however, a quotation 
ffom the previous Achtryyas as *,011 as Ksutilya him- 
self speshs of sold ers belonging to all the four castes ' 
Die. it. ’DftlopadanaVs'ah , p 343 
Tile •UabShhlrara* a)low> a Vnisya’ to Use wea- 
pon* 10 ptrttculrr circumjtancesr 'oantt parva’, cb 
r66, slk. 34 

Cf ‘Sukra , fl, 376 380 (Prof Sarkar’s transi ) 

SB H 

' See Hopkins, A .0 S,,’ xin, pp 76 ff 

In the pro epic period, we naturally find lesser 
fcardemng of caste-divisions and greater tningUog of 
of baste occupations. 

SeeV I, H 349 2 j*> 334 390 lAlso 

’Vishnu Parana’, pu tv, ch. 19 para, 16, Hbj *Anu- 
sSsaai parra’, cb 30 and >alya parva*. chj 40 lor 
attamment of Brahminbood , ( 

t Oa scanniiig'the dyuast c list, of Hindu kings, vri 
m'^et as a rule with mobarebs of Kshatriya blood up to 
the tiro* of Mahspadma Handa whose reign according 
to the ‘Vishnu Pursua* (p' Jv, ch *4 paras 4 and 5) 
marked the end orKshatriya rue and tho beginning 
of badra kingship— 

Mabaoandisuub sudrlgarbbodbbavo’ulardho ma- 
bipadminsnda i parasura ua ivaparo’ khilakshatrlnla 
k^rl bhavita 4. Tatah prabhriti sudrs bbuenipHa 
bhaMshyanti sa chaikachchhatraoianullanghiUstsano 
mahapadmah pnthivlm bhoksbyali 5 
Cf ’Bbagavata Parana. 

Mahspadtnapatih kischmnacdah kAhatravinasaknt, 
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.. j Tict iiNri or icis KDirciTtox. 

' Tii« education of the prince is entrutted 
to competent tutors from his infaiicy.i After 
the ceremony of tonsure whtcli is generally 
performed in hU third >‘e'ir*, lie is tau^'ht the 
alphnbet (lipi) and arithmetic (sanl<hyana),and 
after investiture with the sacred thread which 
takes place in the case of a Kshatriya in his 
elesenth year*, he becomes qualified to com* 


Talo orip-t b'lavishyanti iiilraprty&itvjdhsra kth 
bkandais, ch i, sik S 

This pn^hecy that thtre will be bedra kings afier 
Mabapadma Nanda has been fulfilled in (bis extent (hat 
thenceforih India has teen m\ny a monarch betongitig 
to castes other than Ksha'riya and the suptenixcy 
of kings of forpgn or non Aryan descent The (Canva 
dynasty {0 C. 72 17) for instance established by the 
Qnhmina tntnisler Vasudeva •« of Orihm cna blood 
The aite of Chandra Cnpu Maurya it sonesthat 
obscure, and if he be isbe" »« h»»e been relat^ so 

the Nanda dyuasty, he was no douU a Sudra wuhali 

his successors, but as one bvdy of evidence f»lnM to 
hit Sudra origin . another, Including the orthodn* 
opinion of Ksutilya as 10 the proper caste forking 
phmts the other way The truth may ba-rever be 
Kaebed. tf we bear in m nd that, on many occasions, 
the buimesi of kingship Ii*> 

rather than the latter preceding the fer "er This is 
an instance of the ass m.Utive power of 
bv which dans or fimilies, like some of the Mindu t a 
Shan and Gonds who succeeded le wiooing chiefiaio 
ihiB to Cite an example of a recent date, were readily 
admitted into the frame of Hindu pohiy as Kshatnyas 

rSea V Sm.fhU‘EulyIndi' jried, pp 3J».4«3> 

So whatwr may have been the real origin of Cbaodra 
r'.inti Miurva he ranked presunablyas a Kshatriya 
5 IS) IWX'I or IH= 

Vi IS more or less obscure, but it seems 

ihSurtyamiua and his successors were Kihauiyas, 
while the famo^ Harsha seems from h.s relat onsb.p, 
to have been of the same «s^ , he deviations from 

. “JS Vi^e that a r^^ be a Kshatriya 

wer? pl«ed oil Sf sight by the veneer of assumed 
Ksbatriyabood. t ^ , „ 

iL. 1 »,o I • _ ,g connexion, 

^"•0 e KonilkSie Getva!t.f8. F.ck;. ‘Die Socu.e 
Qider^e. 83.11. Roth, J.A.OS% 16. ccih.i p* 
^/.7* tor too*s to try to rank as Kshatnyas, if they 
happen to be otherwise by b «h is to avert the adverse 

opinion of the sort found in the Samh is , 

' I cr Raghuvansa, J H, 28. 
s ‘Manu*. n, 36 , 

•y»jn', 1,14. „ 

‘AsviU^na Gnhya-Sutra, 1,19, 

'SiukbSyana’ „ ill, I 


mcnccjiigher studies— the curriculum induJ 
ing 

(i) Trayl, and AnvIkiWki, (n) Viria, and 
(lit; Oandanitit, the subject under (1) being 
taught by eminent scholars (sishUh), those 
under (11) by superintendents of government- 
departments (adhyakshfih) having not merely 
a theoretical knowledge but also a thorough 
practical experience of the subject, and those 
under (111) by theoretical masters of statecraft 
fvaktarah) as well as by practical statesmen 
(prayoklirah) 

Oesides these subjects, he lias to hear 
daily fr>m competent^rofessors the Itihfiia, 
which, as has bmn noted formerly, compre 
heads fa) I’urXna, (b) Itivritta, {c) AkbySyikS, 
(d) UdSharana, (e) Dharmasistra and ff) 
ArlhasSstra.* 

Along with these, he was also given les 
sons in the military art comprehending 

(1) tlastividyi, (iij Asvavidvfi, (ui) Ratha 
vidya, and (iv) I’raharanavidyl, lc., the sub- 
jects bearing on elephants, horses, chariots 
and wetpons respectively 

During llie period of studentship, tbs 
prlnee has to live the austere life of a Brahma- 
chSrin, observing celebacy and undergoing 
the hardships involved m the study of the 
different subjects. Kis daily routine, as 
Kautilya records (t, allots the forenoon to ths 
military exercises noted above, the aRernoon 
to the hearing of the Itihisa, and the rest of 
theday and night to receiving new lessons 
(aparva-grahana), revising the old ones (gnhita- 
panchaya), and trying to master those not 
clearly made out* 

The necessity for this vigorous discipline 
was well realized by the ancient Hindu states 
man , for the prince could not be a competent 


'Firaskara 
'Gobhilx' 
Hiranyakesi 
Khadira 
Apistamha 
expllnat O) 


i 


'i' of the subjects, tee article No. 

Ill, *M<kL Rev*, Nov last. 

a For explanstioa of the subjecil, see the afore* 
saiil articles _ 

ni.^ *bove tofotmation see ‘Artbasastra*. 

Uk. » Vnddhasamyoffah, p la The 'Kamaodaklya' 
th* word ‘Gutusamyoga*. which is the same as 
Vnadbasamyoga', and 1 ke all the wnters on polity 
lays great stress on ihe •vmaya le., disciplmeoftbe 

S nnce aod the cultivation of his btent faculties (Kriya 
ravyam vinayati— 'Arihasastra, p 10) Cf ‘Ragbu 
vamsa’in, 29. » i- ' 
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ruler without this period of disciplined proba- 
tion The success of a well Mucated and 
self controlled sovereign is thus indicated by 
Kautilya 

VidjSvinito raj5 hi praj5n5m vmaye ratab. 
Anan)2m pnthivim bhunkte sarvabhutahite 
ratab 

king well-disciplined by education and 
bent on his subjects’ welfare and thegoodof 
all Imng beings can enjoy the whole earth 
without a rival) ' 

The period of studentship lasts up to the 
sixteenth year, after which the prince per- 
forms the ceremony of GodSna on the eve of 
his Rtlum from School and enters into the 
next stage of his life by marriage*. 

Olt COUPtETlON or EOUCVTIOH, THE PRINCE IS 
ASSOCIATED WITH ADUlHISTRAtlON. 

The prince now enters upon a more prac* 
tical stage of his life m whicli he is gradually 
brought into contact with all the difficult pro- 
blems he will have to handle in his future 
position as king He seems to have been 
charged with responsible duties tn govern 
ment departments where he worked as a sub- 
ordinate under the head of the particular 
department tn ivhich he was placed for the 
time being*. When found competent, he was 

r 'Artha., Ok. I, ‘Vriddbssitafosab*, p li 
fCf 'Kamandak ya', x 3;, 63 63] Here Kautilya 
gives example*, by way of watatog, of sovereigns wbo 
nimed themselves by y eU ng to temptai ons 
a Artha ,* Bk. I, ‘Vnddhasamyogab,’ P lo- 
3. Puayakarmaoi ntyukcab purushamadh sbthx'a 
ramyacheta purusbsdbiahihitascba saviseshamSdesa 
manatisbthet. Abbinipam cha fcarmaphalamaopaya 
nikam cha labbam ptturupansyayet. 

'Artda •* SL I, itariRftiiavTTCfsmsvsmiivflkwV 
^ vntlih,p 3S 


made a commander of an army, or an heir- 
aj^arent associated with thc^ reignmg sove- 
reign in the work of administration*. 

KauriLVAS correct/ies tor an , 
ERRATIC Prince 

'iCautilya discusses at length the steps to 
be taken by the king to correct a prince turn^ 
ing rebellious or morally perverse, and also 
the means -to be adopted by the latte^ -jf 
treated in a cruel and unbecoming manner by 
the former He does not accept the opinions 
of other authorities cn these points tn toto and 
suggests proper edumtion and discipline ipf 
the prince from his very infancy, constant 
contact with wholesome influences and timely 
dissuasion from evil as tbe means of bringing 
him round When these fail, be may be con- 
finnl and kept under surveillance tn a deflniti 
place If this also proves abortive, he tnay 
be exiled Extreme cases of rebellious atti 
tude in a prince may justify accbrding to 
Kautilya even the sacrifice of his life for the 
good of the state 

If the reigning monarch takes an unjustf- 
flably hostile attitude towards a good prince, 
Kautilya advises the latter to take measures 
which are to be passively protective at first, 
rising to the more severe steps*. , 

t Atcnasamp3Dnani saiDKpttye jauvatajje vt 
stbipayet 

*lbrd,’ Bk 1, 'Ri)aputraraksbanani,* p, 34 ^ 

CC'MaUya l*ur&na’ch 220, siks,?, 3 7 8 , *Agui- 
Purfiaa,' cK S'* 3, stks. ", 4, 2 1, 22 , cfa 238 slk. 8 
t &G — Sagara bamsbad bis sod Asamioj is wbo 
had caused some children of the city to be drowned 
(Ssntiparva cb 57, slk £J 
5 V4-«.ba> m /» 

cha vntt h pp 35, 36 


THE FULNESS OF LOVE 

( Translated from Vtdj-apati ) 


RADUA 

Thou art the mirror m my hapd, the 
/I flower in my hmr, 

The kohl m my eyes, the fragrance j 

' of ray breath , 

The musk on my breast, the chain 

round my neck, 

jThe delight of the body, the treasure 
; of the hearth. 


The VriDg of the fiird, the water 

,, for the fish, 

I know tRe as the life of my hfe * 

Tell me, Madhava, how feelest thou ’ i 
Sayeth Vidyppati, the twain are alike 

I and one. 

N GtlPTA.*' 
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KEFERENCES TO THE THEORY AND PRACTISE OF* ART IN THE 
j SILPA SASTRAS AND OTHER INDIAN LITERATURE 

NTIL 'rWly the Sanskrit llteratorc establish a (anon’ of subject matter and 
on sculpturi and painting has beea Uste. Thus Sukracarya states very empha 
almost completely ignored It is true licaUy that "only an image made according 
tViflt the preater Dart of It IS purely practical, to the sasirlj-a canon is beautiful, that 
but there are also found in it clear indications forsooth and no other some indeed dwin 
tnd.an wav of tlimkine about art that beautiful which accords with their own 
Th^btiratim cfLoS » c™^^ of the fancy but whatever is contrar, to the 
Siloa Stas proper, the S 5 dhanamll 5 s,ccrtain Jur/riya canon appears unlovely to the d^ 
1. ^ » f fHo ^rti ^3<tras and incidental ceming * Thus an academic or classic type 
chapters of the NUi SJstras and mciaw j art is 

refcreiKes in other works The pure condemned krther. ‘even a misshapen 

of beauty ** m another group of. imagc.ofa god is to be preferred to an inlage 

xvitb poetry and drama inanothcrg~up«. however charming' • this issimllar 

works of which the j to the standpoint of the modern critic, who 

taken ra^ks creative above Representative art; and 

need not ^Xef prefers conviction to prettiness 

The Silpa SJstras, kt.. ^,^,35 The sSstras also tell us something about 

works, or merelj- f “ various methods, indicating a practice closely related 

to that of yoga Sukraci^a thus enjoins 
on the craftsman the method ofmental 

, ana visualisation "Let the imaget ifratmS* 

of the gods, given .-nal worship iaraJtd) establish images m temples by medi 

logoui 10 those used in the per onal wo™^ 

of an uta , c.,,™ must bisdevotion For the successful achievement 

shows that eaany of the pa b of this dlydeaj'CTa the lineaments (Asisuwo) 

have ‘“f”™ S' uS ^die/tbough of the image are described m books, to be 

and probably a good rleat earlier, r^g dwolt upon m detail In no other way, not 

?e1tnTrsThS;:ndX'-°d=abslm.’^.>e even by" direct and rmmedi.te v.sion^fan 

Sat of the earlier art is 

The general function of these works is to 


contain canons of proportto 

attributes 


Images, buildings, and minor vve 
mmotta Ucknicji of the forms and. 


by . 

actual object, is it possible to be so' absorbed 


■ hS."”- 

ttHiedSpaSsSs. 0(.a.«,.d.e Z.i.srbrt, 

my ‘Eilays »I National 
For teals and transla 
Art’, passim Lanfer, 
'“o.'L'r.t Esstv on the Architecture 

r ‘SE? 

l£‘,.l Svar.l»Mil*JtaU * b 

‘South Indan Brontes’ {i 9 « 5 l Kao, Umda 

Iconography * 

■K^ for eeneral date” see ‘Medieval S nhalese Ail,’ 
n.i6l Bushell. 'Chinese Art’, vol I, Joi, II3 
‘Ancient teylon, p 336 Ram Kai, *loc at.,' 
9‘ end the reference in 'Alberrunis India,* ed 


‘Sistratninena yo lamyah sa rtmyo 1 jnya 
eva hi 

Ekesameva tadramyam lagnara yatra ca 
yasya hrt 

jSastraaanaviblaam yadaiamyan) tadvipas 

t \ SukiacSrya ‘Sukranllislra’, ed 

Calcutta 1890, IV, IV, 104 105,106 

B 'Manato nadhikam Hnam tadbimbam ram 
yainucyai6 i M it 1 r 

e SukrteSrya, loc cii , p 75 

Cf “Work of the thirteenth century interests us 
even when inadequately executed, for we feel there 1$ 
something m it akin to a souR’ (Male, ^Relig oda Art 
in Thirteenth Century France, 1913 p 8). This re- 
calls the wen knbwn definition of poetry, ‘kayyam 
rasatmakam vakVam ’ CT also Gordon 6raig, '‘The 
Actor andUber Marionette,' m *Tbe Art of the Theatre,' 
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in contemplation, as thus m the making of 
images 

A connection between dream and art is 
recognized in a passage of the Ji^nt PuraiKx, 
where the imager is instructed, on the night 
before beginning his work, and after cere 
monial purification, to pray, '0 thou Lord 
of all Gods, teach me in dreams how to carr} 
out a!! the work I haie in my mmd ’* 

A full and interesting account of a ritual 
of iisuahsation is given in a passage of a 
' S5dhanam5l5 quoted by Foucher as typical » 
The artist {sadhaka, inantrttti or jogift, as 
he is variously styled), after ceremonial 
purification, is to proceed to a solitary 
place There he is to perform tJie ‘Seven- 
fold Office, beginning with the invocation 
of the hosts of Buddhas and Bodhisat 
tvas, and the offering to them of real or ima 
ginary flowers Then he must realise in 
thought the four infinite moods of friendU- 
ness, compassion, sjmpatliy and imparlialili * 
Then he must meditate upon the emptiness 
or nonexistence of all things, for ‘by the 
fire of the idea of emptiness, it is said, there 
ate destroyed beyona recovery the five 
elements” which constitute individual con- 
sciousness * Then on!) should he invoke 
the desired divinity by the utterance of the 
appropriate seed word and should 

identify himself completely with the divinity 

1 The manner in which eren ihe fester crafti 
consiUute a practice (i nrra) analogous to that of 
Csamprajns'a )yoga vindicated incidentalljr bj Sao 
kamcatya in his commenCary on the ‘Drahma Sutra’ 
(suiraoa, 3, 2 10} The subject of discussion is tbe 
distmctioa of s«aon from waking in swoon tbe senses 
Do longer p-rceire their objects Sanfcsracarya says, 
“True, the arrow msker perceives nolhtng beyond bis 

jwork.whftft-hr.u-himed-in-it ‘ .hut.Ke.b,is.alI.ihe.same 
‘^osciousness and conCrof oser his body, both of 
which are absent m the funt ng p-raon " Cf ‘Blisga 
vata Purina,’ Skanda XI, ch 9 — ‘I base learned 
concentration of mind from the maker of arrows’*— 
Purnendu K iray in Sinha The Dbagavata Purana,’ 
QOPQ p 377 

2 Agm Purana ch XLIII , Cf Patanjalt, ‘Yoga 
Sutra', 1, 3S. For the theory of dreams see also Katha 
Upanisad,V, 8 and ‘BrbadaranyaWa Upsnisad,* IV, 

3 9 14 and 16 tS 

3 ‘Iconographie Bouddh que', II 8 it 

4 Cf Patanjali,’ 'Yoga Sutra, f 23 

5 Similar ideas occur in n odern thought about 
art Thus Goethe “he who attain to the vis on of 
beauty, IS from himself set free’’ Cf Binyon » “We too 
should make ourselves e npty that the great soul of 
the universe may fill us with its breath” Cldeas of 
Design m East and West ’ Allant c Monthly, J913) 

e 


to be represented on pronouncing 

thcd^ijdva tnafitmt/!, m which- tb^ attributes 
are defined, the divinity appeals Visibl),^ 
'like a reflection,** or ‘as m a dream/* and 
this brilliant image is tlip artists model* 
This ritual may be unduly elaborated, but m*' 
essentials it shows a clear understanding of 
the psjchological process of imagination 
These essentials ire, the contemplation of 
things as void in order to set aside the 
transformations of the thinking principle * 
self identification with the object of the 
work • and vividness of the final Image. 
Concentration is preliminary to imagi- 
nation III the language of psycho analysis, 
Ibis concentration or union (}i>ga) prepa- 
ratory to the undertaking of a specific 
task IS ‘ (/te willed tnirojersion of a creative 
mind, which, retreating before its o^vn 
problem and inwardly collecting its forces, 
dips at least for a moment into the 
source of life, in order there to wrest a little 
more slrengtl) from the mother for the 
completion of its work,” and the result of 
this reunion is ' a fountain of jouih and new 
fertility ’ * 

We have abundant literary parallels for 
the conception of visual art as yoga Thus 
Valmlki, though he had already heard the 

t It has been said ihat It shnuld bean insult to 
cred t an artist with observat on Blake wrote “He 
who does not imag ne m strooger and better I nea 
ments, and m stronger and better light, than his per 
isbing mortal eye can see does not imag ne at all " Cf 
Uenn an Ross, 'On Drawug and Painting,' pp 123 
S25 especially "In drawing from tbe imagination 1 
find It suggestive and helpfjl to look away from my 
paptr into space and try tn see what I am drawing as 
if It were (here belore me ’ In some 1 idian and pn 
iimiVeriliilavrpainfiigsrUhr idviinr i/gwhs- irypim- tV 
loom immense against the sky and mountain back 
ground 

2 Wagner speaks 0/ 'Ian mternal sense which 
becomes clear and actii e when all tl e others d reeled 
outward steep or dreim ’ rquoied by Combarieu, 

jts Laws ond Evolution,’ p. 63). So Behirien, 

'It IS nought indeed but thine own bearing and will 
mg that do h nder thee sb that thou dost not see and 
I ear Cod ’’ (Dialogues on the Supersensual L ft) 
That God (Isvara) s the actual theme of all an is sug 
gestedby SaokirlcSryl in his commentary on 
Brabmi Sutm* I, t sv 21 where he ind cates that 11 e 
Brah nan is the real theme of secular as well as spin 
tea songs ' 

3 Cf tie saying 'Devam'bhutM devanj yajet' 
to worsh p a god become the god 

4 Jung ‘Psychology of the (Jnconscious,* pp 336 
333 
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story ofRiroa related, before composing his 
own Rliinliy<xn<i sought to realise it ojore 
profoundly, and "scaling himself with Ins 
ftce towards the East, and sipping water 
according to rule (ceremonial purification^, 
he set himself to yoga conteniplation ol Ins 
theme. By virtue of his yoga power he 
clearly saw before him RAmi, Laksmana and 
Slta and Dasaratha together with his ivives, 
m his kingdo n hughing. talking, acting and 
moving as if m real life by yr^a power 
that righteous one beheld all that had come 
to pass, and all that was to come to pass m 
th- future, like a nelli fruit^ upon the palm 

of his hand And having truly seen all ».y 
virtue of his concentration, the generous sage 
be^an the setting forth of the history of 
Rima,”* as htf afterwards taught « to 

^"viubiidhu speaks of the poet as seeing 

A. world, feSir. 

the holl iw of his han« * i inf 
CUuang Tau who says ‘ The mind of the 
Sie biigm repose becomes the mirror of 
S in “orf. tho^pecolom of all ,e.ea 
and William Morns who says “.,*”7! 
to me that no hour ol the day 
(vhole world does not show itself to me 

It should be well understood that Union 

&a.Sve'rsSprrf.o1hT.^^ 

Hmdo or Dnddh.st thought haye deeply 

, .Eh,llan.b..en.bhra’,tb=.oj.d 'm'f'h'h 
.^Knutthesieofanordmarynnrblc. The s Blew 

k'SSob lad.an formula to, char m. gW 
* .o.ree.vina BJlakandam Bencdelto Croce 

2 ,68) , peaks of ‘the artwl who 

^^'“mikes'a stroke w ih ^his brush witW haviog 
never makes “ , .e, j, , nation ' and remarks 

previously seen h w 'h 'i^Va 8„k of art (e. g the 

^^,7* 'fn^down of a poem) imp les a vigilant 

" ,t.;^^r*’r“pm*cnt" “ons ?o Mag’n^:^ 

KaBkruaoobaclrarlydoSoite .tor .u h,. m ud 
a. br told mr, rb.i " “h,'™' fi “ 

Examples could be mult pi ed mdefin tely 

3 ‘Vssavadatta," lavocalion 


penetrated it is firmly believed that all 
knowled re is directly accessible to the con- 
ecnlrcd mind without the direct interven 
tion of the senses Probably all inventors, 
artists and matheiniticians are more or less 

aware of this as a matter of personal ex- 
perience 

That the pO“t or artist is inspired is ex- 
pressed allegorically m many wa>s Thus 
VyStia $ dictation of the MahabhSrata was so 
rapid tint only the fjur handed Ganesa 
could write It down , and Krishna when 
asked to rep-at the GltS, had forgotten it. 
So too with many stories of Visvakarma A 

naive ancclote IS related of the designing of 

the Ruanvell DSgaba » the king, having 
made selection of an experienced and 
shftfwd master builder," questioned him, say- 
m" Mn what form wilt thou make this 
monument ?’ At that moment Vissakamoia 
entered into him he took a golden bowl of 
water and other water m his hand and let 
It fall on the surface of the water m the bowl 
A great bubble rose up like half a globe of 
crystal and he said “I shall make it thus • 
The king was well pleased, and bestowed on 
the architect valuable robes and twelve 
thousand pieces of money 

Another story relates that king Devinlm 
Tiyatissa of Ceylon required a golden Vase 
for the reception of the Hodhi tree, “and gold 
he cau>.cd to be brought to make ready a 
vase Vissakamma, who appeared m the 
semblance of a goldsmith, asked, 'How laree 
shall I make it ?' Then being answered. 
•Thyselfdeciding, do thou make it,’ he took 
the gold and hiving moulded it with his 
hand he made a va e in that very instant, 
and departed thence."* 

Vissakammi, or VisvakarmS, originally 
one of the names of Brahma, is the god of 
arts and crafts, the architect of the gods 
(t/eva vanlhtia) author of the ‘SthSpatya 
Veda, which includes the Silpa Sastras, and 
ancestor ofthe RammSlans or chief caste of 
craftsm-i Iconographically~he appears as 
five headed and ten armed, folding, amongst 

1 'Mihivamsa"’ cb X\X, ti seq (tram 
Geger 1912, p 199) 

2 The Vajintaya’ or Va dJySita Poll’, k * Ip* 
SKStra of lbs S ohalese eriftjmen preserves a canon 
of proport on for digab-is sxforns are m-ntonetti 
erf which Die IS called the bubble (Park*r, *\dcieat 
Ceyloa p 335) 

3 Mahavamsa.ch XVIII, 34*^4- 
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sciences, such a one is indeed a raftsman. 

Acaln, “the painter must be a good man, no 
sluggard, not given to anger ; holy, learned, ^ 
selftontrolled, devout and charitable, sbch 
should be his character.. .He should draw hts 
design in sccrecy...He may paint »fb«ide^ 
himself only ^another) sSdhaka be pmsent,^ 
but not when a man of the world is looking^ 


The craftsman has also an assured 
in the form of a life contract, or more strictly, 
an hereditary office He is trained from ^ 
childhood as hts father's discip!^ and follows 
his father's callingas a matter of cour;.& He 
is a member of a guild {srent) and such 

cuilds are recognized and protected by law. ^ 

Nor is h'S domain to be invaded by ama- 
teurs • “That any other than a Silpan should- 
build temples, towns, seaports, tanks or 
— . ^ *1.™ rtf tntirHpr’ * 


Other attributes, a book and style, an adze, 
plummet, measuring rule, and compasses. 

There scarcely exists a formal cult of Vtsva- 
karma, but he is generally acknowledged 
and respected amongst craftsmen. The latter 
generally worship the implements Of 
labour at the annual Dasalira festival. It is 
also held that a god presides ovtx each 
metal.* Another mithical formulation ol 
the sense of external inspiration which ^ 
famHiar to the poets of all ages is found m 
the idea of the imitation ol form or structures 
existing m'heaven. Thus king DuUhagamani 
undertook to build for the bmthren a 
"Posada like to a pahee of the gods, and he 
»td : '‘Send to a vvndita and make me a 
drawing of iL" Tins was done and when 
the elders, “cfoinc to the heayen of tlie thirty- 
three gods, saw that palace, they ® irc^mparaW^to the'^sin of murder.”* 

was gu.lcJ socialist i„'awon-con,pch- 

doth to lire brotlischood Vhe'effects ot good and ovil tmm are 

also detailed in the sdstrai. Skilful and 
honest builders will be reborn >n noble 
families, but those ignorant and dishonesty 
will fall into hell To cast hollow images 
will prove disastrous lo the craftsman and 
his family.* In these mythical and a^ego"* 
cal formu'lae we find an expression of the 
craftsman’s conscience ; he is 
reverence for quality, with a fear of offendirfg 
God by shirking a hammer stroke or a svwep 
of the plane, and with a blessed 
VisvakaimS, the lord of the arts should be 
offended by infidelity to his methods 
It is also said that if the craftsman 
an image with 'a thin ^ 

famine in the land, or if his hand s!#-and 
inidres the image, he will receive a hurt trt 
like manner.* These ideis of sympathetic 


cloth to the Drmnernooo 
who 'caused the noble LohSpasIda ("/azen 
Palace) to be , built after that dmvving » 
What we understand by this is flS"* 
Inspired monkish architects co laborated m 
preparing the required design. In the same 
way the sculptor is sometimes j * 

heaven to observe the likeness of the gM 
whom he Is to represent .* and indeed, who 
should represent a god 
hlm?'ln this conception of architectural and 
other forms as 'seen’ we have a parallel to 
that of the Veda as ‘heard’ (jrwft)- ^ 

The sastras also inform us what sort ol 
man the craftsman ought to be, for example . 

“The Silpan should understand the 
Atharva Veda, the thirty-two Silpa S5s ras 
and the Vedic mantras by which the deil^ 
•■are invoked. TheSilpan should be one who 
wears a sacred thread, a necklace of sacred 
beads, and a ring ol kusa grass 
finger ; delighting in the worship ol Uoo, 
faithfuVto his wife, avoiding strange women, 
piously acquiring a knowledge of various 

' I My 'Medieval Sinhalese Art', p. 78 and PL 

XXI r The ‘Indian Craftsman’, ch. V. 

I 2 Dampicr, ‘Briiss and Copper Wares of 1 
N. W. P. and Ondli,’ 1899 P *• 

3 ■M'ih5vamsa‘ch XXVU Orans. PP 

181) Cf Plato : Will they disbelieve us wh'® wc lell 

‘thim that the Slate can only be happy which 
ned by art'sls who make use of the heavenly patlcni f 

CBepublic’, Vl.Joweit, IU,p 386)- 

4 Beal. ‘Buddhist Records of ihe Western World , 
I.axtr, 1.4 


, Trow a Tamil version of •» Ssnra, quoted 

by Kearns, ‘Indian Antiquary,' Y0I.V. (1876k vi 1 r 

•» r.runwedel, ‘Myihologie des BuddhiSTnui,tp 
* ff r^anne “1 have never permitted any one to 
whUe I work/ I refuse to do anything before 
anJ^nenqomedVH. Wnght. -Modem Pamimg.’ p. 

*^*3 Birdw'ood,‘Indu5lralArtsof India’ : Coomara- 
swamy The Indian Craftsman » 

A Kearns. ‘lo“. cit . - • 3 j 

- j,iy ‘Mediaeval Sinhalese Art,' pp IS7, T54^and 
*VUh«nirvanaTantra,'V 183 

6 Ludovici, ‘New Age’, March 26, 1914. 

7 ‘Dihad Samhits of Varzha Mihira, 11, ch, 
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magic, if nther e'ctravagant, are not without 
interest, and at least show a stron* sense of 
tho interdependcjice of life and art That 
Nature imitates art is not merely a paradox, 
but an Important principle well deserving the 
^consideration of sociologists and reformers 
Styles of music, as Plato has said cannot be 
changed without affecting the most impor- 
tant political institutions 

The Silpa Sastras also throw some light 
on the origins of art Thus the introduction 
to the Ctlralaksana, at any rate for painting, 
would conform the remark of Alberum that 
' the first cause of idolatry was the desire of 
commemorating the dead and of consoling 
the Iiv'hg ' Oid stones, such as that of the 
sandal wood image of Uuddha supposed to 
have been made in Ins lifetime andthaLof 
the Golden image of Sita, show how familiar 
ivas the dea of an image as a subsiitutfe for 
an absent person , , 

The name CUralaksana,^ which means 
•Lineaments of Painting,' and not ‘Theory 
of Painting shows the eatly closedependence 
of art upon physiognomy, in which the 
Hindus have always been so deeply interest- 
?d m chief ei^ o( a S.lpa ^stra u to 
inform the artist what 

itihsana) of the subject to be delioeat^ ^ 

wdl the canons of proportion which are 

to be followed It is not 

at length here the types of 

characL mo t represented ‘rt l«d‘an sculp 

tore and painting. I shal only 

point which has to do with physical develop 

clas.ic type, -Itethet m l.toalure 
or 'pl»t,o ort, ts' elearly an exp^.on of 
Ksattnyatasti the l>«o .a 
broad cteted, and "“t™"' * 'l, " 

amongst men like one aecostomed to lire 
tnattial etercises which the Rajputs con 
SSly I favoured I cannot understand 
MrUmvcdels commenf that no gfuetal 
•Swrest was taken Wthe symmetrical training 
-of the body, for the literature constantly 
speaks of It RSma IS described as brang a 

well develop'd chest, sjmmetrical lirabs and 

aserowned with grace skilled In archery, en 
dowed with strength and sd lorln In the 
Harsa Capta of liana, KumSragapta a 
fY man of eighteen >ears and medium 


height, possesses "a pair of rather sliiil 
shanks, issuing from not over prominent 
knee joints,' and “thighs showing thick hard 
flesh of compact growth due to Incessant 
practise m leaping his ‘movements avere 
qdiet and graceful, and ‘ from the hardness 
of Ills frame he seemed to wear down the 
very mountains’* In the 'Kalpa Sfltra’ of 
BliadrabShu the Ksatriya SiddhSrtha iS 
represented as daily practising gymnastic 
exercises such as jumping, wrestling, fencing 
and fighting • j+ ^ * 

Various referctlces indicate that the 
subject matter of.art was not exclusively 
religious Thus the mam Chapter of the 
Ctlralaksana is occupied with the ideal cadon 
fora Cakravartin or Umvei'sal Emperor, and 
'the Mathura portrait statues of Kusana kings 
are probably of this type Nor would 
Sukricarya have condcmi ed portraiture as 
impious iflsvarsya) if it I’sv’er been 
practised The Sanskrit plays, moreover, 
frequently make a portrait an important 
motif of the plot eg, Sakunla'i, 7 iatnava\ 
and the Unara Rama Canl/t while in so 
late'^ vernacular work as the Frema Sagara 
there is an account of CitrarekliS who urelv 
portraits of all the Yaduvamsls until Us 9 l 
recogoircd Aniruddha amongst ‘them • A 
story III the Kathd ICest indicates that sorhH 
sculptures at least might be regarded tis 
recognisable portraits* Examples of port 
rail sculpture exist from Hijo!ia,m Mewaf* 
and from Tifupati * hot to mention those of 
Kusana kings already referred to 

Fainting too wis not exclusively a 
hieratic art it perhaps originated in king's 
courts In any case it was customary tor 
kings to hive them own galleries {alra sdl »1* 
just as Ihey had their private theatres It is 


1 'Harsa Carita', trans Cowelt and Thomas p 
isofseealsop 19 For this type IR actual sculptures 
see‘VisYakarma', 13 17, j 8 30 33 , SJand especially 


J4» 


Kalpa Sutra , Iracs Jacobi, S B, E \All {>• 


Edited ini translated by Llufer 
‘Budiil ist Art n Ind a p 33 


3 'Uuaai iswvii I • *iiu a p 3, 
3 'RimSyaaa , BsliWsndam 


3 ‘Prema Saffara* eh LXtII Cf alsotherepre 

sentat ons of Ghanssar IRSg nl (e, Bntish Museum 
MS Or s82i), » 

4 ‘Kithi KjsV Irans C H Tawney peljo 

5 VncentSmth, H s‘ory of F ne Art in Ind a 
and Ceylon, < 5 ; 

6 Visvakarma , 59 ! I 

7 The earliest reference e»e ns to be tint of Sulla 
vbhSngall 39S mention n^ the C ilXsSra of k ng 
lasenad of Kosth 
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not infrequently indicated that kings them 
selves were accomplished painters and sculp 
tors ‘ There is thus abundant evidence for 
the evtstence of secular art from an early 
period on vards, and that po traiture formed 
an important part of it nor can we doubt 
that the portraits were recognirible At the 
same time we musi not deceive ourselves as 
to what recognizable means \Yhen the 
early I writers go about to describe a hero, or 
a lover to speak of his beloved, we always 
find general terms employed — the iieroisa 
lion amongst men, and so forth, and the 
heroine has lotus eyes, and her slender waist 
can hardly support the weight of her heavy 
breasts Thus the individual is transfigured 
by the poet or lover, whose account is not 
descriptive in a photographic sense he do"S 
not attempt to represent things as they ‘are/ 
but as they seem to him Old Asiatic art 
had no other conception of portraiture than 
this and the development of strictly 
realistic miniature under the Mughals js a 

1 Several royal personages are lodcaied as ex 
pert m piintmir e k Saiyavan husband of Savurt 
nicknamed the Horse painter because from childhood 
fond of modelling aod drawing horses Jeitbatissa of 
Ceylon (A D 33*} who practised pvntnsr and other 
crafts and taught them to his subjects ( \lahavsmsa, 
eh AX'SVIJI) Cf also the story of Ruprekba in a 
Ge igah recension of the ‘Simh-vs-tn dvatnms ka* (com 
municaied to me by Prof A. N Tagote) In the 
SaCLskr t plays mentioned in the text above those who 
draw the portraits are kings and princesses Pa tiling 
was one nf the sixty four arts and sc ences ( kata') coo 
atituling a 1 beral education Bina indicates that the 
fine arts are considered a means for {oriatag ttohle 
character ( Harsa Carita, trans Cowell and Thomas, 
p.30) 


foreign suggestion derived through Bokhara, 
and probably ultimately from Europe 

In conclusion ive may observe that the 
codification of rules in the Silpa S^stra and 
the general development of sSstrlya art (i e., 
learned or classic art, ot when decadent, 
academic) suggests to us a broad distinction 
between popular art, which goes on all the 
time until it is destroyed by industrialisn), 
and courtly art which is a special develop* 
ment and generally retains its vitality only for 
a short time. Mughal painting is the modt 
obvious Indian example of this. The 
sSstriya art has also a professional character, 
but notwithstanding its aristocratic sources, 
It remained vital for a longer time because it 
was refigious, for m theocrat societies such 
as the Hindu or Mediaeval Christian, religion 
forms the strongest possible bond of sympa- 
thy between different classes, so that art ma^ 
b^ at one and the same time sistnya and 
prikrita, learned and popular Under these 
conditions the quality of art is determined 
not so much by degree ofaccomplishmertt 
ar by degree of conviction, no art without 
idolatry An unearned opinion, however 
strongly held, does not amount to a convic- 
tion, which IS a thing realised, rather than 
merely known For this reason again, it 
must be nearly impossible for modern 
artists to illustrate old myths only [ those 
who have seen the gods are able to represent 
then The true religious art of the present 
day IS idealistic in a totally different sense 
To I every age its own art, or the death of 
art. i 

t ANANDt COOMARASWAMV 


THC RIGHT TO SUE THE SECRE TARY OF ^ FATE 
FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL 


C ONFIDENT thnt the Honsc of Com 
mons pnssed measures coocemmg 
India more by yawns than by totes, 
’ confining their interest, likithc tmg of oue 
' older plays who asked how was the kiOg 
dom going and got the con\ entional reply 
’Excellent,’ to knowmgjcarbj year that 
Indm still continued to be a part of the 


Bntish Empire, and also confident that tlie 
Gilded Chamber nns quite syrapathcfac 
Viith measures taking awav the rights of 
Indians, the Council of tndia tned ' to 
smuggle through the Parliament a pron 
Sion empowering the Legislatures m India 
to take aw ay the really valuable and ab- 
solutely mnocuous right of the subject to 
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sue the Sccretno of State jjj Council for 
India The CoMncil ofindn— It Ins to he 
Said to their credit— as aeiy cIe^cr to 
choose its time when the \Var doubly 
strengthened the hands of the imnistn, 
tvheit on account of the party truce the 
House of Common's no longer existed out 
Bide Mr Asquith s debating club of 
twenty two when nobody in England 
conldhaVe a momerit to Snare for India 
outside that Council and the failure— the 
credit whereof has to go solely to the 
Rangoon Chamber of Commerce-^ocs not 
a whit take away the merit of the Council 
t The Pnvy Council decision in the case 
Moment r Secretary of State appears I 
am seriously afraid to have been under 
stood by lew besides Lord Loreburn Lord 
Parmoor, Sir John Jardine and the 
Rangoon Chamber of Commerce I am 
conscious of the responsibility of the 
{Statement w hicli imputes either incapacity 
or Ignorance to roanj alauyer and many 
a journalist for nhom I have nothing but 
,thc highest respect each of whom even I 
'would not undertake to oppose lightly 
muiJh less all of them together Unfortu 
nately however so far as ray range of 
reading went I came across no paper 
‘except the little read lodu Peaka^li of 
BomW that treated the question ifi the 
alpfect that Lord Loreburn pointed out 
that has recently created great Commotion 
all over India and I mean to deal within 
‘this article , . *, 

The Pnvy Council decision tooK the 
■'several Governments m India by surprise 
They had enacted laws which took uwiw 
the subject s most valued nght of 
inc legally against the Government by llic 
SecretW of State and contemplated ^njr 
more It w as long long ago 
years back, that Sir Raymond West [i cs] 

J ,said 

The conne of leg i tn lar 

recent t me« stows a greater and greater eonerael 
c?the sprit of 1 beral ty and of wnfideoce •" ti 
md c al tribunals wh*:t an Oorerament lo 

from rg the Elpt nstone Codrf of 1827 

What was only in the stage of infancy 
has developed itself recently, and what the 
Governments have attempted throughout 
Bnt sh India to do IS to shut the door of 
the Civil Court whenever they pleased 
Governments could not tolerate the post 
tion of equality with a subject— snitoru are 
exactly on the «ame.postioa m a Civil 
Court — in p place where demands and 


claims could be made on them 
wanted to establish that Governments 
could only be approached by petitions that 
there was no claim as such but only a 
grace to be offered by the several ofScers 
ulio wepe to see how semh the petitioners 
should be before them The Pnvy Council 
held that such attempts were futile mas 
much the several Governments inherited 
certain liabilities from the East India 
Company and in respect ofthosc liabilities 
and similar liabilities the subject had rights 
which were to be enforced by tie subject 
precisely in th^ manner in vv liicli one sub 
ject enforced his rights against another. 
That is all What docs it therefore come 
to? It comes to tins that if I had a nght 
tocnforce against the Secretary of State 
I could enforce it by a «uit I could not be 
reduced to the position of a mendicant 
That goes tl crelorc only to the remedy 
Right IS in that war an unhappv word 
To import tccl mcaf distinction by ana- 
logy there arc substantive nghts and 
there arc adjective nghts The adjective 
nghts are really speaking remtd s or the 
means of enforcing nghts A suit a decree 
detention in civil jail attachment of pro- 
jKrty committing for contempt— these arq 
remedies All of these, however arc to be 
done by the Court and here, again the 
word njg’hf comes in— a suitor has a right 
toask of the Court any one of the remedied 
Substantive right is the particular loss 
that I suffer and w ant to be compensated 
For example 1 2io!d a prouote signed by \ 
in the amount ol Ks 500 That snm is my 
substantive right and my nght to sue on 
the pronote which really i9 a remedy, is 
my adjective nght The former must exist 
befort I have the latter If the former docs, 
not exist w hat is the use of mj ha\ mg the 
latter ? I can sue anybody m the street on 
the payment of the necessary stamp duty 
but vs-hat am I going to get out of the 
suit? Nothing but the liability of paying 
the cost of the defendant if be incurs any 
ThcPnvj Council held that so long as a 
substantive nght existed under the /air, the 
adjective nght could not be taken away 
The Pniy Coiinci] had not a word to say 
ns regaitls tl e powers of the several Indian 
Legislatures to affect— whatlhavebeen’Kil 
I ng in this article— the substantive rights 
and liabilities as between the subject and 
0 e Secretary of State 

And it is this n«;pcct of the question that 
was not understood bv tlic Covernniooto 
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and ts beint; — in ray diffident opinion— 
wrongly interpreted Paper after paper 
IS insisting on testini; vanous Acts parti 
cularl> the Defence ot India Act The panic 
\\hich the Governments were stricken with 
by the Pnvy Council decision is equalled 
onlybythe confidence and elation which 
fills the columns of those papers Govern 
raents were panic stncl en owing to two 
reasons, onlj one wl ercof I have the cour 
age to giv'C, VIZ, lack of prop*r advice 
Papers have, however, only one reason viz 
lack of proper adv ice , they have got none 
cisfe The matter is again going to crop 
after the war, and then the main ground 
on which the figurehead of the Connal of 
India withdrew the claus-* would not eiist- 
indians Tirast, tVieTcfoTe ready with 
their case before the High Court of Parlia 
ment and that can be made ready only by 
considering the question soberly 

Governments m India knew not what 
were the limits of their legislative powers 
up to 1912, but now the representatives 
of the Indians know not what are the tx 
tents ot those pow ers As I said, sogcres 
tions ar«. being made m ever> paper that 
certain Acts pnncipalli the D fence of 
India Act should be tested, and the basis 
ot all these suggestions is a remark that 
fell from Lord Lorebum I give a passage 
from the report of the Joiut Committee — 

Ke nrodaeril n list of fnJiio iets wtiich had 
already tatcrlered vr th tb* t pbt to sue (he Swrelarj 
of State and u was cireuMtea to the Comm Uee «s a 
coafidential doea nest. The Cbaircian hocrerrr at 
ooce n ode it clear that the first Act la t1 e I st wo* 
the Defence of lod a Cniniaal Act of tOIS wbi h 
contains o clvssc tajin., that the ntoftho 

Comm ss oners appointed snder the Act shall he final 
asd cooclusire 

ThatiS the only Tcfercncc that I find 
made bj Lord Loiaburn to the Otfince of 
India Act, nnd read it as often as I may, 
I cannot bring mys-lf to b-heve that Lord 
Lorubitm m“ant w hat the pap“rs here take 
him to mean itself eveu if it satisfied 
that nt any rate, it is not the only con 
struction What was the problem before 
the Committee ’ The right to sue the 
Secretary of State How was Lord 
Lorebum m a position to sec wheth'T thd 
Commissioners w ere not n properly coo 
stitutcd Court No information npn-ars 
to haw. ba.n placed before liis Lonlship 
To suggest that Lonl Lorebum would go 
n millimetre b*vonJ the precise point h'* 
Iiad before him ts not to know his Lord 
ship It IS the won! final that probably 


had or has some magic dlcaHy, the rgiort 
even is not full on that point. And if any 
doubt has room to exist, the later propo. 
sition of His Lordship makes the position 
deaf ~ 

* There are two things and we hare been a little 
niisiDg them np. One is the right to sae the Secretary 
of State when be bat broken the law of the land 
whatever the law maybe and another trhaferer the 
/air of the laad sboalJ 6* /or bim and far other people 
together It seems tome thefrst is the only tbrng^ 
we hate to consider Snpposioc that yon say tbit 
in any particular class of dispntes there is to be aa 
A bitration and the aaard is to be final tbatisa 
law of general application that woald prereat the 
Secretary of State from b'irgaued beeaase there is a 
sab<titated tnbaaal 

The latter part of this passage, which 
IS the pertinent one on this point, read 
■mthceilaiTiTcmaTAS efi one m the Law 
Lords m the Moment Case to the effect 
that the Governments in India could 
change the forum that dealt with suits 
aramst tlic Secretary of State, makes it 
abundantly clear that any court oflaw 
coul I pvc a final judgment The Legisla 
tufcsm India have ^ot ample powers m 
this connection and to suggest that those 
ovvers have b^en denied by the Pnvy 
ouncil IS to import into their jodgmeat 
what they never put into it Mrs Annie 
D<.saot, b'lona buropean British subject, 
may not be derived of her nghta under 
the Magna Cbarta, the Hab^s Corpus 
Act nnd the Bill of Rights except by an Act 
of the Parliament What arc, however, 
the Indian’s rights as regards person? 
Justice Chondbury'sjudgment should have 
dispelled all doubts on the point The 
Indian’s rights are restnetedto the Cnmin- 
nl Procedure Code That code is an Act of 
the Indian L-gisIature and could be amend- 
vd, altered or repealed by the Indian l^s- 
laturc As Justice Choudhury held, the 
Governor General in Legislative Counal 
could create anew offence, a ncwCourt,and 
n new EvidcnccAct, TheGovcmorGcneralin 
Legislative Council could empower any 
conrt to s“nd any Indian to jail withont a 
tnal sti"h as we are accustomed to The 
High Court’s novVers ofsapcrintcndcaccarc 
restneted to the courts subordinate to the 
High Court’s appellate jurisdiction The 
Governor General m Legislative Conncil 
coal I create coarts not subordinate to the 
npjiellatcjurisJictioa of the High Courts 
ns— according to Justice Choudhury— he 
dldc^^atelaa Governor m Council No- 
thing ultra vtres m all this legislation 

That refers to rights about person. Now 
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R« reprtnl* property Tliat m nil tcally 
spcnVmfr thntouf,lii to trouble nnylKxly 
in ilcnlmR \\ ith the fjuestinn of iiml« Suitt 
arc civil proccttlmp* nnJ cxwpt in injunc 
lions civil courts deni onJ^ with projierty 
Whnt arc the (»o\cmor Gcnernl a povvent ’ 
Government ol India Act (lOlf) See fS 

The Governor Ceneml in I.cRislatii’c 
Council hna power to make laws— (n) for 
all court! etc in Untiali In Iin 

All Civil Court! onpinnl and appellate 
ocept the ehnrtcrcil IliAli Court! an. 
created under till! power Here is a See 
tion in the Hoinha^ Civil Court! Act 
(«c 32) 

No inttorJinitt Jad)*e nr Caart of Smalt C«ates 
•h«Ii rtcrir* Of rrs *lfr « «u t in whieb (h« Covcfo 
fnent ar *07 oflrnr ol rurernmtnt in II* ollical 
rajisc 17 ii a pnrtj ’’ 

Nobody, I trust is pomp to contend 
that this bection is ultra v ires The section 
in its later part provides that a District 
Court should take copnisance of such suits 
Supposinp that later part IS repealed and 
instead of the first cipht words arc suhsti 
tuted the words no court established 
tinder this Act what would lie the result? 
It would be quite val d and without takmp 
Rwaythcsubjcctanplitsto sue the Sccrc 
tnryofStatc the Civil Courts would be 
tloscd apamst the Secretary of State Now 
remains the Oripmal jurisdiction of the 
Hiph Courts Here is clause 44 of the 
I/:ttcrs Patent of tiic Bombay High 
Court 


Anil we do fgrtber onla n and declare that all the 
®njY * on* of the*e oor Letter* Patent are •object to 
tbe LejneJat re power* of ibe Gorcraor General In 
CouoaT eierc led at meet ng* for the porpoie of tnab 
Imrlaweand resn»'** on . n 07 be a oil 

retpect* ameodetf *od altered Iberebj' 

In the Government of India Act (1915) 
jt IS section lOG that prOTides thejunsde 
tionofall the chartered High Courts and 
in tbe fifth schedule is given the same see 
tion as capable of being repealed or altered 
bv the Governor Gcncnl in Lcgslntnc 
Council (lb d S 131) It wnll be clear 
therefore that the taupreme LcgislatiTC 
Council can pass a law to the effect that 
the Iliph Courts shall not entertain any 
suits against the Secretary of State "1 he 
right to sue remains but no Civil Court 
_atcd either under Acts of Ind an Gov em 
or under Acts of Parliament can 
that right The Commissioners 
1 be Tested with judicial powers and 
oppeal from tbeir decisions could eer 


tainU lie prohibitcil A new Fvidenec Act 
coulu lie created for them So that even 
in a civil matter their judgment could be 
final In respect of a Criminal matter no 
»ojt IS institutabJeagTjnst the Sccretarj of 
State for the action of a judgS ora magis- 
trate under the Common Law of the land 
But into this point I orcbuni could not 
RO liecniisc then wepointo the particular 
actions in rrnpect of w hich damage! w ould 
lie recoverable from the Secretary of State 
Coni J oreburn liu» Iwn misunderstood to 
suggest that the Defence of India Act is 
ultra Tires in respect of the power of the 
Governor in Council to intern without 
trial Tlitf'adjcctivc right to euc has no 
thing to do with the substantive right that 
has to lie enforced h> the suit lo this dis- 
cussion The Moment ! ease bad nothing 
todo with what quantum ol relief should 
lie granted [or on vv hat occasions) at least 
in the proce^mgs before the Judicial Com 
mittecof the 1 rivj Council Lord Lore 
bum deal ng only with this question as 
his Lonlship actuall> puts in the passage 
I have quoted \« whether the Secrctaiy 
of State should be sued when he breaks the 
law could not tell you— nor even express 
a hint— whether in a particular case the 
Secretary of State has broken the Law 
One section that IS ultra vires never viti 
ates n whole Act Section 113 of the 
Indian Ev idence Act 1 * ultra vires still the 
Evidence Act IS valid in all its other pro* 
visions Public is not accustomed to ultra 
vires legislation lawyers know of many 
eases in w Inch that point is raised The 
Privy Counc 1 only declares that in so far 
as any section or sections prohibit an 
action against the State the Section or 
Sections are ultra vires Jt is of help 
however only when a substantive right 
exists That is precisely what is ixiog 
undemted both by the Governments and 
pubic sts Their attention be better 
drawn to tl e remarks of I ord Lorebum 
This IS what Lord Lorebum «a d that 
it was another (tl ng) whatever the law 
of the land should be for him and for other 
IKoplc together The power of changing 
that law the Governor General m Legisla 
tive Council does possess under S G5 of the 
Corernraent of Ind a Act 1915 It is on 
tl at account that I call this right lanoca 
ras Repeating the distinction I made 
between substantive right and adjective 
nght the adjective cannot be affected but 
the substantive nght can be aficcted by the 
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Indian Go\ ernments , and the adjective 
nght IS to be measured in its actual benefit 
by the substantive nght Ci\’il Coarts 
enforce law s "Because in a gi\ en state of 
law' a court may establish particular rela 
tions and issue particular commands 
which must be obeyed” it does not mean 
that "that state oi the law cannot be al 
tered” (PerWestJ 8 Bom 287) If 1 hold 
a pronote w orthouly Rs 10, 1 can get oolv 
Rs 10 even though I may go to the High 
' Court of unlimited junsdiction It la, 
therefore, the substantive right that mat 
ters and that can be altered by the Indian 
Legislatures 

Acts like the Town Planning Act, the 
Improvement Act ha\e been suggested as 
the Acts that should be tested How far 
does the decision in the Aloment case help 
la this connection ? Ifthereisa bar to a 
suit against the Seeretaty of State, it is 
ultra vire® One decision of the Pn\y 
Council IS sufficient, and no more test need 
b* applied A suit shall he, and c\ erybody 
can depend upon it that no competent 
court will throw away a suit on account 
of a barring section on its being shown 
the Moment’s case No trial need bc made 
of that That, how eier, puts a suitor on 
no better position than aplaintiff w ho sues 
a man lu the street saj' (or a sum o( Rs 
500 The suit lies, but what can the 
plaintiff get when the defendant owes 
nothing ’ The Pmy Council decision 
enables vou to file a suit against the State, 
saj, in respect of an intcmraent What 
further Moment’s case takes vou no 
further Neither do the Pnvy Counal nor 
does Lord Lorebum suggest that thej or 
he can take you further Not only that. 
Lord Lorebum is very clear as regards 
when it is that the suit can be successful 
against the Secretary of State "One is 
the right to sue the Secretary of State 
xrben he has broken the Ian" is what Lord 
Lorebum has said So much is being 
written about testing ' Really all that is 
unintelligible so far as the point at issue 
goes W hatever w as to be tested is tested 
once for all nothing more can be tested 
by iloment’s case or Lord Lorebum’s 
remarks The Secretary of State must 
break the law, and then onlj a suit will, 

^ in substance, he 

It appears as if everybody is upset by 
something novel, some talisman that js 
found m the conception of ‘ultra virxis’ I 
read *A B Patnka’ and found that the 
7 


first suggestion as regards the "Defence of 
India Act” being ultra \ires came from 
Mrs Annie Bezant With the highest ad 
miration for her, the suggestion is of no 
use except to herself As I ha\e already 
said, she has certain substantive rights 
which cannot be touched bj the Indian 
Legislature, but which Indians do not 
possess And so long as no substantive 
right has been violated, without the sane 
tion of a competent legislation, by the 
^cretaty of State or his agents, no action 
lies against the Secretary of State 

Rcallv we ha\e nothing to trouble our. 
sJ\cs wath m this connection so long as 
the War lasts It is after the ‘W'ar that 
legislation will again be intrudnced m 
Parliament for the sake of empowering 
the legislatures in India to take aw ay the 
subject’s right to sue the Secretary of State 
Itis then that we ha\e got to present our 
case before the High Court of Parliament 
Our case w ill ba\ c tw o aspects, (i) positive 
and (ii) negatii e The negativ e wnll refer to 
Hie case of the Council of tndia It w ill be 
necessary to meet the case made by the 
Council of India 

fheir easels that bann/ess and neeess 
ary legislation is being invalidated to a 
great extent it i» necessary for us to 
show that that is not so Our positive 
case IS that ours is only an lanocaotis 
nght for proving that, it IS necessary to 
show that this nght avails only to protect 
us from the acts of any "functionary, 
should he make his authonty a irere cloak 
for illegal and wholly unreasonable pro 
ccedings ” (Per W'est J 8 Bom 267) 
These are the tno points that ought to 
attract the attention of our leaders And 
I propose to deal with certain Acts that, 

I think, conUm provisions barring suits 
against the Secretary of State 
* The D'fence of India Act is of no use in 
this part, inasmuch as it is going to die 
Within six months after the war and this 
part IS dealing with the case we have to 
present after the War or a<ter the death of 
the Defence of India Act The first Act that 
I shall deal w itli is the Indian Limitation 
Act. S 28 

' At the determination of the penod herebj 1 mited 
to aaj-penoa for tn«tttntin^ft tnit for possession of 
«nT property bis right to sneh property shall be 
extiagnished 

This section extinguishes any nght a 
su^ect may have but has failed to exercise 
against the Secretary of State durmg the. 
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pcnod of limitfttioii, nnd then certninly no they have Rone beyond that power, the 
suit can lie in spite of Moment’s case This ^cretary of State Incomes liable because 
Section makes the problem ranhaously his ngents have transgressed and broken 
simple I, then, Ro to the “TownplanninR the law, 

Act” The Act empowers certnm bodies to Next, Z take the Land Acfiuisition Act 
dccLarc certain areas to lx? rcfpiirwl Jor A suit does he even at present, not m the 
certain purposes nnd then thc\ vest »n the form of a regular suit, but in the form of 
crown The owners are dcprncil of ilteir h reference, \ idc S 18 and 32 I A.i where 
lands They can institntcnsiiit , Moment’s Eoid Kobtrtson sa>s “and if a judicial 
case takes them so far Ilut no damages Ascertainment of \ame is dcslrctl by the 
nrcreco\crablesolonR as the net of the Owner, he can obtain it bj reqairw/^the 
ofReers arc stnctlj w ithm the Act If any hiatter to be referred by the Cof/ector to 
compensation IS to )jc paid, theCnil Court IheCourt’ This change, viz , from a suit 
can aw ard that bunposc, however, that to a reference, is a change “about the form 
the Act proMdes that certain frontages aiitics of procedure” in respect of which 
shall vest in the Govemmeut, and, all the **tbc Indian Government can legislate 
pncetobepaid to the owner is the nd- 'alidly” (Per Lord Haldane, Moment’s 
vantage of nir and position that he has ^ast) What then ? The Court is restricted 
secured, the suit of the owner will give him toeonsiderationsgiien in Sec 23 If the 
trurting- TAif ibnin^Tly vtar 6e (^oii^clor ornay competent nuthonty has 

If, however, that is not destroyed by an Pot erred in respect of those matters, what 
Act and the ofiicer sets his arbitrary i^he use of the right to sue ’ The use is 
measure of the compensation the right of fhat the suitor would ha%e to pay the 
euitdoes help the claimant because the Costs of the Secretary of State Thcnthere 
liability IS there and only a Court is the Ore certain considerations which are for* 
finaljudge of the extent of that liability bjdden to the Court, Sec 24, wherof all 
Then there is the Improvement Trust «kca>t the first arc such as are binding on 
Act We have on this point two cases of Ml Courts The first is 
two diflerent High Courts, (i) Bombay (II) ^ (i) The degree ol urgency which has led 
Calcutta The Bombay case is reported the acquisition 

ml L R 27 Bora 439 The powers of In conjunction hercwith read Sec 6(3). 

the Legislature were challenged in that (3) The said declaration shall be coo* 

ease and it was held (Per Sir Lawrence elusive evidence that the land is needed for 
Jenkins C J and Batty J ) that the Act ^ public purpose or for a company, os the 
was “not ultra vires up to the vesting vqscraaybe 

point” What is the effect of that? The Moment’s case helps the owner as 
Chairman of the Board of Trusteesdcclares J^bainst these two provisions to this extent 
tliat he takes certain areas for certain pur t*iat a suit shall be A case did go up to i 
poses in the Act and asks his o/ficen^o *be Pnvy Council on the point that the 
take charge oP them A suit lies after Purpose for which a certain area of land , 
Moment's case The chairmnn enters on ^as acquired was not n public purpose 
his defence and proves that he took the 'Jithin the meaning ofSec 6 Thejudiaal 
areas for purposes specified in the Act Committee held, however, that although 
The suit shall be dismissed with costs in Do\ermaent was not the final judge, still 
respect of possession To «how when the ^oremmeot was the best judge /The case 
suitor can succeed, the recent Calcutta ^ill be found in Bom L K vol XIorXIII). 
case decided by a DiMSion l-ench of that That is how the matter stands and what 
High Court IS helpful If the chairman fails d^sitshow? It shows that unless the 
to prove that the whole or any part nc ®qic«r has made “his authority a mere 
quired was not acquired for purposes speci for illegal and wholly unreasonable 

fied ra the Act, the claimant would not get pr-oceedings ” the Secretary of State is not 
back the possession of the whole or part affected by the Subject’s right to sue him. 

These twoiudgments defeat the case of the akd secondly that an Act of the Indian 

Council ofl^ia and r^ke out our case GAyernmcatcaneropouertfaeofficerstod'J 
Where the officer or officers only exercise “rtaiii things and take certain proceedmes 
under an Act, the for which the Secretary of State cannot be 
suit aj^inst the Secretary of State cannot liable This second proposition is further 
where, on the other hind, he or brought out by Ss 4 (2), C (3), 7, 8, 16, 17/ 
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35,36,38 These sections arc all of them 
valid and justify one tort or another m its 
common «ense I say 'common sense’, 
because legally it docs not remain a tort 
by the effect of those sections Everybody 
has a free •will to enter into a contract 
Nobody, for example, can be forced to sell 
his property to anybody else Anybody, 
however, can, -given certain couuitions 
prescribe by the Act, be forced to scH his 
land to the Secretary of State If A oc 
copies my land, I can bnng in a suit of 
ejectment and it w onld be no defence to the 
suit that A is ‘prepared to pay even an cx 
orbitant price If, howe\cr, the Secretary 
of State occupies my land against ray will 
for a public purpose, I can sue him, but 
with no effect, if he IS prepared to pay the 
due price If A forces an entry into my 
property and takes measurements, I can 
sue mm for trespassand recover damages 
If, however, any officer forces an entry into 
my property for any of the purposes men 
tioned in Sec 4 (2), I caa sue the Secretary 
ofState only for the sake of paying the 
Secretary of state’s costs What is borne 
out by all this is that the nature of an act 
can be chauged from that of tort into a 
lawful act That is all the power that 
Governments require and that they do 
possess 

I shall take one more instance, vir the 
Income Tax Act Section 39 of the Act 

No Sait ibsU be la any Cii il Coart to set asiiJe or 
toodifj Bay sssessm at made Doder this Act ” 

Unless by any ingenuity Section lOG (2) 
of the Go\emment of India Act (1915) 
comes to the help of the Secretary of State, 
a suit shall he against him The nature of 
Jv -vnnathug' •lik'* nic* 

Collec*^or imposes on A an income tax as if 
his net income were Rs 10000 a year A’s 
contention is that his income is only Ks 
3000 a year The Collector realises tax ac 
cordiug to his ow n calculation A can sue 
for the recovery of the excess so unduly 
received If on trial it is found that A s 
income is Rs 10000 what is the advant 
age A derives from Moment’s ca®e ’ No- 
thing except the liability to pay the Sec 
retaryof States costs If however, the 
Collector has not kept himself witbm 
chapters III and I\ and has put an arbi 
traij valuation on the income of A, A s 
right to sue g^^es him every relief with 
costs This, ogxin proves nothing but 
that the Secretary of Mate’s Agent must 


break the law before this right of the sub 
jeet which has been declared by the Pnvy 
Council is troublesome to the Secretary of 
State That law IS of course enacted by 
Indian Legislatures, and the power of the 
Supreme ^gislature m particnlar is unh 
mitcd as regards enacting that sort of law 
[vide S 65, Government of India Actl915], 
and limited only bv the Provisoes to that 
same Section, j e , clauses (2Xand (3) In 
reality there is only ope subclausc, \ iz (i) 
of cl 2 that touches native Indian subjects, 
w hilc (ii) of cl 2 and cl 3 are practically 
for the benefit of European British subjects 
I can gi\e Acts after Acts which are quite 
valid so far as they authonse officers to 
do certain shmgs, and so far as those 
officers keep w ithm the limits of those Acts, 
the Moments case does not touch them 
or the Secretary of State and does not 
benefit the subject 

In a nutshell so far as the legislation is 
harmless and necessary it has not been 
rendered m\ alid by the Pnvy Council dea 
Sion in Moment s case What bas been 
rendered lorahd is miscbiev ons the provi* 
sions which left free door to arbitrary corn 
duct of the officers, which closed the doors 
of the civil court against those function 
aries who unscrupulously made their 
authonty a mere cloak to wholly un« 
reasonable proceedings and malicious im> 
qmties, which transformed a ngbt into a 
grace and reduced a claimant to the posi 
tion of a mendicant The Executive has 
not — as it cannothave — thesameconfidence 
as thejudiciary, for a thousand and one 
reasons which are familiar io everyone 
\\ hen there is a talk of an appeal to the 
collector from the decision of Mamlatdar, 
miu^ din.viTiig’ aind vtnvnug* 
of noses If the right to sue the Secretary 
of State 13 capable of being taken away by 
the Legislatures in India see what w ould 
be the effect ofS 39of the Income Tax Act 
Suppose a Mamlatdar out of spite or indol 
ence assesses A’s income tax a« if Ins income 
weteRs 10000 whereas A’s real incomeis 
only Rs 3000, alt that A can do is to ap 
peal to the Collector, who m ninety cases 
out of a hundred w ill do nothing, and even 
in the remaining ten cases will lesson the 
assessment a little The further appeals 
to the Divisional Coraaiissioner and the 
Governnieut only adoyn the Act, 

Vi bat is the effect of the right of suit ? 
The Civil Court IS a judicial court subor 
dmate to His Majestv s High Court or at 
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least to the Judianl Committee of the 
Truj Coaneil The possibility ofadecrec 
against the Stcrctarj ofStatcuiU a!v\a\s 
keep the ^rQmIat(I.lr and CoHector within 
legallimits Take nvvn3 this cheek, and, 
to quote the words of an Anglo Indian 
organ, there w ill be abundant opportunity 
to Marconi scandals There is a furthtr 
aspect of the matter It was in another 
connection that Lord \Yrcnbur3 said “sup 
pose you can ensure puritj of ndministri 
tion jou have not done all jou want 
iKtause j ou w ant the public to liclieve y ou 
ha\c ensured the puntj of administration 
and you have not necessarily done that 
because your men arc all honest men The 
world knows nil men are not honest ” I be 
remarks are equally important and applic 
able e\ cn in this connection TIte judicial 
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check IS an essential thing if the Govern 
ment is established by law and is conduct- 
ed legally Any bar on this right is only 
an acknowledgment of the ‘divine right' of 
olEccrs individually and collectively as 
against the 3>gislature winch wiH remain 
only the apparent” fountainhead of the 
practices good and bad of those officers 
That IS the case that will have to be made 
out before the High Court of Parliament 
after the War. and the earlitr our leaders' 
attention is drawn to this aspect of the 
question the better It is not the lack of 

C ower but the possession of power that 
as to lie pro\ ctl to the Parliament, the 
abundanee— in its way— of the power 
posses'cil 

P R Lelp 


“ALL’S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR’» 

B\ L U Stripp, 

Author or “The DissipaiiovsofEdesczer Moon,” iS.c 

fix.1. Rn;oT9 RessBTEu} 


J OHN HICKS bustled in from the yard 
at the sound of the postman's knock 
on the front door , but, seeing his 
sister Pnscilla descending the stairs Irom 
her bedroom he tried to assume an air of 
unconcern atid turned into the back par 
lour 

In less than a minute she followed him, 
carrying a couple of letters in her band, 
one of whicb, a business communicatiou 
she handed to him 

“Here’s one fur you, John ' she said, 
•aymg the other on tin. breakfast table 
w lule she poured out the tea 

Her brother cast iurti\ e glances at the 
little pale grey eni elope by Pnsalla s 
elbow as be chipped his egg Would she 
never open it and begin to read ’ She did 
so at last, and, judging by the smiles that 
flitted over her features it seemed to lie 
oifording her considerable pleasure 

When she laid it down without remark 
took up the poke^^ and drove it \ icious 
through a lump of coal 
“What be cc (loin that fur ’ asked his 


sister sharply "Tlie fire 8 right enough 
Itawnly makes more work fur Tryphena, 
sweepm’ up, but I knaw what’s the 
matter wi ee, yoti’m jest crasy to hear 
what M«Ui“’s got to say , aw nly you’m too 
proud to ask fur the letter, so y on has it 
out on the fire ” 

“As if I couldn’ read it if I wanted, with 
out askin ’ seem’ I’m master 0’ th’ house, 
au’ got the nght to knaw all about w hat 
i\er comes m or goes out of it ” 

* Bless the man, w ho said y ou Indn' ? 
AU the same, you got too proud a spemt 
toshoivyou cares, becos' you madesech 
a fullish fuss when the poor ma’ad went 
away, ’stead a’ bein' glad she should get 
the change, after her bein’ sick ” 

“There wuldn ’a bin no fuss if so be 
she’d gone down to Polruddic, wi' her 
cousins ’stead a’ ttarm’ right ofT to 
Starborough ’ 

“\ou med as w ell ’’a sent her to a <^ouple 
a’ ole crows as down a long wi’ Sarah an 
Selma Chugg She d a’ come hack no 
betterthau shewent Young folks wants 
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to be where there’s a bit a* life pom’ on 
An’ Polruddic, too ’ Whj*, it’s duller than 
, this ’’ 

“Penhennick ain’t dull — \i3itors come 
here summer time, an’ it’s likel3 to grow 
I her thought ” 

“Well, tidn’li\ely like a big town, an’ 
Millie ought to see a bit a' the world 
’Bain’tno reason she should stnj cooped 
up in wan place for e\ er jest bccos' w e hex 
But now, about this letter— 3 ou d/d say a 
f couple a’ weeks ago as 30U didn’wantto 
hear any more of 'em, so I didn’ read ’em, 

to ’ee Still, as this concerns 5 ou ’ 

“You can please 3 0u*mself about read 
mg it All 1 cares to know* is if she be 
w -11 An’ when I said that about not 
wanting to hear the letters, you med a’ 
knawn what I meant She needn’t go 
^ troublin’ to w nte pages full of all the fine 
fnends she’d met and the gax doin’s ” 
“Wntin’s no more trouble to her than 
seratchm’bc to a hen, itdo'ant take her 
so long as you thiak, ’cos 3 ou ain’t got the 
knack of it 30u’mseir DutI suppose 3 ou 
w on’t he sorry to hear she’m comm' home 
to morrow ’’ 

“Sorry I should think not * WI15 dtdn’ 
you say so before, ’stead a beatm’ round 
the bush ’ ’ 

“You had so much to say you’m awn 
selfitdidn’ gire me a chance to bnogit 
out, but there's more news than that 
You’d best hear the letter through Tidn’ 
half as long as usual ’’ 

’•he smoothed the paper out with her 
hand and, with a iJrcparator3 cough, 
began the letter It ran thus — 

“Carbetou House, 

“Starborougb 

^ “My two Old Darlings,— You may ex 
peettue home to morrow about tea time 
Kate — evetyone, indeed— begged me to 
stay longer, but I ha\e a special reason 
for coming back at once, a reason that is 
only known to one other person beside 
m3 self \nd I’xe had a grand hohdav — 
SIX weeks— it was very good of you to let 
me stay so long — and I’xe enjoyed myself 
immensely We haxe had two or three 
trips up to London, and I’xe been to the 
theatre There is oaehere, too I am so 
glad I didn’t go to Polruddic, it xvould 
have been dreadfully dull 

* Kate isn’t a bit spoilt by her marriage, 
and she is a splendid housekeeper, thoogh, 
ol course she doesn’t work, baxing two 
good servants , hut she manages well, and 


entertains company, 3et is j‘ust as joll3 and 
homely as she nlw a3 s w as Now l’\ e some 
news tor dad I’xe met a gentleman who 
knexv him when he wasxoung He told 
me he went to school with him and p!a5ed 
jn the same cricket team Non’, his son — 
this gentleman’s— is coming to Penhenmek 
to see dad about me I w onder if you can 
guess XX hat for ’ Wcll,5 0u'll soon know 
Good bye till to morroxx — Your ever 


“PS — I forgot to sa3 his name is Tom 
Pollard, his father is Ma3or of Star- 
borough “ 

“UTiat’s wrong with ye,” cned Miss 
Pnscilla, hurrying round to her brother’s 
side and commencing to t'tiump *ni 3 *DacK 
xigorously with the palm of her hand 
“Hex ’ec got a fish bone m 3e're throat ?” 

“Fish boue ’ No,’ he 3 died, springing 
out of his chair “I baint chokm’— least- 
wa3S, notwi’ food— 'txxas the name, Pol 
lard He shan’t come here, I tell 'ce , I 
XX on’t see thechap ^Ylldhosses8hudn’■— ” 

“Is that all ^ I be dow n right ashamed 
of 'ee, a roan o’ 3 ou'm years gettm’ m such 
a tantara, one ’ud think ’ee was mad, that 
a’ xxud ” 

“Have^’ce forgot as Pollard was always 
standm’ in ray way— cutting me out in 
excrythink— at schoolin’ an’ games, an* 
last of all, he cut me out with me sweet- 
heart.” 

“I don’t see how the poor chap cud help 
himselt fur bein’ cleverer than you at most 
things, an’ as fur cuttm’ 3 ou out w i Myrtle 
Pascarro — *t\x as the best thing cud happen 
to 3e A ternble ownself sort a’ ma’ad 
she xxas, as ’ud made ’ee mis’rable fur life 
And you knaw you didn' care fur her— 
beyond bein’ seen about x\ t a smart lookin’ 
young woman There weren’t no luxe in 
tliecase, you cant say you didn’ think 
twenty times more a’ Millie’s mother, than 
you did a’ that fuzzy polled gal a’ ole 
Nickety Pascarro’s 

“A* course, I can’t, nor xvudn’ gwain to 
say I did, all the same it made me look 
small to be throw ed over fur Pollard ” 

“Why didn’ you treat it as a joke same 
as he did when she threw him over after 
xxards fur ole Sam Vosper, an' his money, 
instead a’ growhn* like a bear xxn’ a sore 
head Y’ou m*d’ be thankful she did throw 
'ec over, a gad about flighty thing, as— 
but heaven lurgive me— spakm’ ill a’ the 
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poor dust Sbc’ra bin in lier grave nigh 
t^^cntJ year ” 

' cll, Jook here, Pris'ie, I n on’t see that 
chap— a stuck up peacock like his (other. 
I’ll be boun’ My xna’od shan't matiy a 
man as ’ud teach her to sneer at her ole 
father ” 

‘ Was there erer sech a eeJfterameatia* 
man ? As if she’d do sech a thing I” 

*‘I mind wan day when he come back 
from London, how he burst out laughin’ at 
me, ‘You’m u reg lar masterpiece, John,’ he 
says, ‘with the queer speech of cc, 1 ^idn 

use to notice it, so " 

“Fur shame — bcann’ a grudge fur such a 
tnfle, all these years' He were young an 
giddy pated in them days, most likely 
he’ve furgot all about it long ago, so why 
canlt 'ee let itdrap You can t hev' a bit 
a' heart in 'ee, if you means to Jet sech folly 
weight agenst the future happiness a’ 
you'm awnly child an' she — motherless ’ 

U 


Jotin Hicks was under a promise not to 
spoil the pleasure of his daughters return 
by any “contrariness ' 

“Remember what a glum lace you kep’ 
<vhea yousee her off in the tram, wasn't 
it natural she should like to go to Kates 
seem' they was friends so long ^ I’d like to 
knaw what yon got against her— Kate, I 

™^“Nothia’, but I didn' want Millie to get 
any stuck up notiom Kate was a nice 
enough girl I’ll allow before she roamed a 
man as w as so touch above her ’’ 

“There you be again The young chap 
knew he was gettm’ a bargain when he 
took her He’d had a chance to see the sort 
a’ wife she’d make, seem’ he an’ his sisters 
had lodged at her mothers for three or 
four summers runnm’ As fur Millie, when 
a body’s bin run down wi’ mflucniy— but 
there I wonder how you'd like to ha bin 
sent down to them Chuggs when you was 
gettm’ over the gout ? * t t 

But in spite of hisjealous nature John 
Hicks adored bis daughter It had cost 
him some scif-dcmal m sending her to a 
finishing school at Liskeard, for he had on 
intense dread of being looked down on for 
his lack of education, due largely tohisncg 
Icctofhiscarh opportunities 

People said that Milhe fa\ourcd her 
mother— Captain Roscaryls daughter 
Certainly, she bore no likeness to her 
w*, who was short and stout, Vitha 


red face and blunt features Millie’s figure 
was slim and graceful , she had a mass o'' 
wavy brown hair and an ever changefo 
expression 

John Hicks had lost his wifewhenhii 
little daughter was only a ycir old, bu' 
Aunt Pnscilla bad done her best to mothe 
tie child and bad kept house for bci 
brother ever since 

‘ Seems sort a’ stuffy after a big house, 
don’t it, my dear ?’’shc said, as th^ sat at 
tea the afternoon of Millie’s return “An’ 1 
s’poseyouhad rather a different lookout 
from our ole timber yard ’ ' 

“There was a splendid garden and 
tennis court at the back of the house The 
front looked out on the street You see, 
It’s the old bank house, where Mr 
Anstead’s father and grandfather lived be 
fore biro Sbll, one might have a worse 
lookout than the timber yard, for, after 
all, its home," replied Millie, helping 
licrsclf liberally from the dish of clotted 
cream that stood before her 

“That’s well said, my dear,” cned her 
father, “an’ this idn’tJje first time your 
aunt hev throw ed on at the ole yard She 
bin wantin’ me to leave fur the last twehc 
year, but I didn’ take no notice, 'cos I 
didn t see the way clear tb do it However, 
I'm thmkm a’puttm up some houses on 
the Marreystone Koad Maybe we’ll move 
to wan of 'era 'fore long I il see as there 
shall be a bit a’ green law n and some flowrer* 
beds fur ’ec 1 shall hev to be on the look 
out fur a new foreman soon, ’cos Elhs is 
leavin’ He be gwam out to New Zealand 
I shall hev to advertize 1 dunno any man 
round lierc as cud taake his place though 
he idn’ a mm a’ many ideas Stdl, I bin 
used to 'iro all these years, an’ w e pulled ^ 
together pretty well ” 

‘Mr Anstead said lie wondered you 
didn t retire now dad " 

“Oh, indeed an’ what Anstead know 
about it, pray ? ’ mtcrnipted the old man 
angrily, for he nev er brooked interference 
from other people 

‘ Oh, of course he can't know, dear, hut 
I suppose lie fancied you might as well take 
things easily now, that’s all, dad ’ 

*111 tlnnk him to mind his own busi 
ness then I am t past workjet { i am t 
in the dotage I don t pretend to advise 
him about bank mamgin’, an' I don t 
want he should advise me about rctinn ^ 

I see how 'tis, though, you're ashamed a 
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the trade You got high notions, as I said 
you wud, if you went to Starborough " 
“What nonsense, dad How can you 
think such things ot me, as if there w as any 
reason to be ashamed of honest w ork ’* 

But he was not to be appeased He 
brought his fist down on the table angniy 
"1 hat's fine talk , but I know what’s m 
your mind An nrclutcc’ as can stnnga 
few letters after his name fancies himscH a 
gentleman—” » 

“But Mr Anstcad isn’t an architect, 

dad , .. 

“Pollaid be, though, an' that s who I m 
talkin’ about Rmnotagwam to see ^e 
young chap as IS danglin’ after you His 
father talked about old times— tole you a 
lot about him an’ me, seemingly, did he 
say we worked at the same bench together, 
till some man took a fancy to his 
bits a’ draw ms’ an’ get ’em aw a’ay to his 
London office an' made a fine gentleman of 


un,an!— an'^— ” 

He was in such a rage by this time that 
he lost power of articulation for a few 
moments He w as beginning again, when 
Tryphena brought word that some one 
was waiting to see her master m the office 
“Oh, Aunt Pnssie,” cned the girl, when 
the door had closed behind her father, 
“W hat does he mean ? He always Ind a 
fine flame in him— but to blare up over 
nothing like this— ” 

“He ve had a grudge against Pollard, 
ever since they was boys 1 wouldn 
mention the name to him again, my dear , 
it’s fur all the world as bad as wavin’ a 
red mg before an angry bull ” 

“But I must mention it. Aunt Pnssie 
Dick, that’s young Mr Pollard, is coming 
^to see dad , and his father isn’t a bit 
proud, though they live in a mansion and 
keep a car He spoke so nicely of dad, said 
he was a genuine old Comishman, and 
they were all so kind to me ” 

“Its always been a sore point with 
him , but cheer up, I’ve got a plan in me 
head, if things go as I hope they will Ah, 
here he comes with Mr Nollass I’ll tell 
’ee at bedtime what 'tis ” 


III 

Old Hicks sat smoking |his afternoon 
pipe in the sunshine with a complacent air 
Things were going well with him The 
new foreman had turned out a treasure 
The men liked him, and he was unusually 
clever, though he didn’t seem to know it 


He had made several useful suggestions to 
his master, so useful that the builder had 
been able to dispense with the aid of an 
architect in running up a couple of villas 
on the Marreystone Road, houses that 
were the admiration of eieryone, with 
their quaint gables and balconies Young 
RichanU had designed them, though he 
modcsth disclaimed the fact when they 
were under discussion 

“You must remember, sir, he would 
say ‘ that 1 nsked your opinion with re 
card to throwing out that west wing, and 
whether weshould bring the outside stair- 
case here Y on decided w e should It was 
as much j our doing as mine, and you 
mustn't tlirow all the blame on me if they 
don’t fetch a pnee ” 

To builders young Richards would re 

“Mr Hicks and I drew up the plans 
carefully nnd you see the result- two 
villas, original and tasteful, and far more 
convenient than the old style ” 

They sold before the paint was dry, and 
John Hicks bought more land with a view 
to similar %cntures He had grown to 
believe that he bad a right to take credit 
lor their design, and when be was con- 
gratuhted on his success, he would nod his 
head, and say * folks must keep abreast 
with the times now a*dnjs m buildm' as 
much os anything else ” 

It pu 22 lea him to find Millie giving such 
a good looking young fellow the cold 
shoulder so persistently, especially when 
most of the girls in Penhenmek were run 
niog after him She couldn’t be thinking 
of that Pollard chap still— she had gi\en 

him her word not to wnteto him, nor 

His musings w ere interrupted by a \ oice at 
his side 

“Mr Hicks, can I speak ^vlth you a few 
minutes ’ ’ said his foreman 

‘Certainly, Richards Sit down on the 
bench along side o’ me Got any complaints 
to make a’ the men ’ ’ 

“None whatever, sir But I’m afraid I 
shall ha\e to leave you as soon as you can 
suit yourself” 

"fhen it’s to do with me,” cned the old 
man, his temper beginning to nse “Why 
can’t yotr speak out 

* It has nothing to do with you, sir. 
You have been a most generous master, 
it’s on— on account of Miss Hicks— Miss 
Millie, 1 ” 

“You re m love with her, I s’pose. Well, 
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tlitrc ain't uotlimk to be ashimctl of m nics^ifrc to Polficndcr yon'iDstJ/'— tcR the 

♦ Iff ?■> r.. «.*.<— 


tlmt, IS there ?' 

‘Do 3 ou incnn j ou u ouldn’t disapprove 
}fl could wmjjcr, \ir. JJjcks ?” 

“DiSTppro\c ? No I should lie thankful 
to know she «ni likely to hcv scch n 
sensible hnsbnnd Yon’m welcome to trj 
ns fur ns I’m concerned, Ricliirds “ 

"It’s pood of you to snj so sir, onlj — 
I had heard something nhout nprcMOUs 
nttachment ’’ 

"W ho tcllcd ’ee that j am 
"Miss Pnscilla dropped a hint one day, 
nnd- " 


farmer we 11 let 'm ha\cthat estimate far 
a new him next week, an' don t say 
anothtr word about leavin', Richards ” 

"I shall be only too glad to stay, sir, i 
nil goes well " 

• An’ if it don't’ ’ 

"Ihcn Mr Ilicks, I’m afraid I must 
go" 

Ten minutes liter the old man went ir 
the house to have it out with Aunt Pns 
Cilia 

tt hat did 3 ou tell Richards about that 
other «.hnp for?' he asked, entenng the 


Tid’ntnie Leastways iftherewnsan parlour where she sat at work "ioumust 


attachment it’s done with I put a stop 
to it An’ she’s not the girl to go npam 
her father If I tell her to take 'ee, slie'll 
do it, same ns she give up the other 
/eJJow ’’ 

"Areyou sureshe Aasgjven him up sir’ 
"She's never mentionrf his name since ' 


>)c ns blind ns a bat not to ha’ seen he’m 
Over head an' heels m lure wi’ her " 

"Heve got a sweetheart in everyplace, 
most likely, ' she replied 

"lie bam t that sort but I see how 'tis— 
yoii’m encDoragin Millie to think about 
that Pollard, an’ 1 11 tell 'e what— she d be 


forbid her, and she woiildn t disobey me by a deal happier marned to a sensible chap 
wntin’ to 'un But y'oud better find out like Richards than struck up jackanapes 
how the land lays for yourself Start lure Richards hcv got n headpiece, too, an I'm 
makm’ right away Don’t seem seared at ready to help 'm with an idea or two o’ 

her Mn”ad8 can’t abide a timersomc me own sometimes If Millie tnarnes m 

^,^( 1 the firm should be 'Hicks an* Richards, 
"1 would rather gam her affections Builders an’ Architec s ’ \\ e’d get n name 

fairly, sir. I’ve no wish to intrude myself as well as Pollard— " 

- o ‘ Who’s the oea 

‘“Alls fair in lure an' war,' as the 


^^^he'gate clicked and Millie appeared, 
looking so fresh and charming that both 
men felt pleasure at sight ol her 

"I’ve come back tor Bear, father, she 
said, "I’m going to Polhendra, and lie II be 
company " , » 

‘ \V hy be gwain so fur as that, me 

a long walk does me good " 

Young Richards stepped forward to un 
fasten the dog Millie accept«?dthe atten 
tion with a disdainful look 

"I could have done it myself, She said 
"There is nothing I dislike more than 

officiousness ’’ , r* 

"You’d better cut along after her m 
about ten minutes,” said old Hicks when 
his daughter was out of hearing ^ive 
her time to get out of Penliennick ^’Tis n 
lone some walk she gvvam, 'm and site « be 
glad o’ company ’’ 

•'Not nunc, sir, hereplied “ioumust 
have seen how she objects to it ’ 

‘Nevermind, it maybe her way— jest 
tcann’ Anyhow, you can take a 


Who’s the peacock now, I’d like to 
know? 'asked Aunt Pnscilfa, moving to 
the door \ our spite darkens your better 
judgment You don’t care a pm about 
scvenn’ two Joviu hearts so’b you can 
carry y ou m point I could hear y ou— my 
bed room window was open— plottm with 
Richards about you m own daughter— at 
jou’m age, too ” 

Pulling the door sharply behind her, 
she left her brother to reflect on her words 
Dusk w as setting in vv hen Millie return 
cd, accompanied by Richards The old 
man was sitting alone, in the parlour (bis 
sister having absented herself from the tea 
table and leaving him to partake of the 
meal in solitude) The young man stepped 
up to the builder 

"I’ve come to thank youforyouradvfce, 
Sir,” he said,' I acted on it, and we are— *' 
The next moment Millie’s arms were 
round her father's neck, and she was bid 
*ag her face lu the collar of his coat 

‘ What, cryin’, my little ma’ad, cryin' ? ’ 
he said, stnoothing her bnglit wavy hair 
w^lth a gnarled but loving hand "Why 
then, my dear, I wisTi I’d never said nanght 
abont It And don’t you think you m ole 
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use irf tilts line. [Til* onlyHhingJ educational ambitions arc still unsatisfied 
tint appears practicable to meis' ft sottbf can continue their studies m miy of thfe 
Sunday Education iq the form bf Hart iinner^itics ofUietlnited Kin^om 1 I 
Katin . Prasancams recitals of Rama ' This n? I fm^e Said before is not nnmixed 
yanam SrT ' BhaJjaa atam NalopaWHya ^ blessing Thci^ is -already a tendency 
nam, bakiii'ilhalam dnd othtfr popular amodg oUr colonial brethren to mutate 
educatlbriftl book* In most of the"^rrta Eardpeans in their wfij's of life itmcistbe* 

ctilarSttc Inic all theSe ^nSpinnjf storiM^ confessed that turojieamsm hasfccrtain 
in theform bf Gathas iVluth Are ^,cnerallj' attractiiWls tvhich arc quite irresistibletto 
sudg m dve^ Hindu home Speakmg'froni aneducated The higher Strata of 
txpcnehcc f know the educational value Indiansociety'inthe colomeS liaSc. shown 
ofthes* TTctitUls to Ul bhhienSfc "wiib the a tendency to follow them in these hncsj 
common pcopTc ofboth sexes It need hnrtlK be Said that the leducatiori 

j Suth work fchould undertaken by tW which they receive strongly predisposed 
{ipople la.tbe Motherland I glad 'll? them to such a defection from Hinduitra- 
sCc thit ilie Arj 't Samaj has n?dogntsed the ditton Thej -begio learning English with 
necessity of some such work add is trying Outan^ previous education an their own 
to ^ntf Dtit proper persons to carry oat language and for onnersity education 
their religious propaganda rndtviduaf thc^ have to go ito Europe Naiwondcr 
irifcmbers of the Rjmaknslina' Mission stem that Mr CbnstopWer* is forced to admit 
to have \isitedthc AYest Ihdics and done that left to fiimscJf the colonidl bbm Indian 
sdmL escellint work-tbere But these mdi will inevitably take to Euibpean babitd 
'idualAnd nutooWmhtcdenterprisedVnust (presnmablv to becr-drmkmg and beef 
iWrtiacc to more orgablsed work There eating) and become lost to the causeofthd 
raotlierlaod 


giVc ^acc to morf orgablsed work 

alo\ic I see the remedy of the moral dc^a 
dafion winch undoubtedly ptmaifi »« the 

3 ^Sereis hhpth'^r.poml winch T shoufd 
oe beforCrlJ^iT^tiff fhi4 topic Tkt^fu 
tUrc of a Ubodtiug 'cbtbraumty like Ihe 
Ihdians abroad dfep^nds* Mostly upod tlie 


fbe fault IS not entirely bis rThe coIe> 
dial Indian who thus tuer^s himself in the 
vaktkKean of Infetior Classes iit the White 
Countries is moreVften Ibao otherwise a 
victim of circumstances His conditioa :s 
the direct resulOof the unsolved idifficnlties 




ifi-^nust hav3 ne'e obly a fematlfcrmg 

Udrodgh KnowIedgS'of tlte language ' 

Th^'B’atee tlifficulljKcxisw f 


. Aowicdgc r am convinced that if-the pl^l propose i! 

btf accjuired onl> by followed it will lend to a gradual solution 

training Bui here also' tht* Indiah is- ofthrs difficult problem H 
lihrupeted b/Jfhe fact that no sifenliHc W* Have npw in Indift^e Benates Uai 
educatiOnMio\vdl}ey clemetitar) isgiVenm verslty winch is established for tho express 
- . ..j.j rTJi — 1 »<.>i.ch nHrnn<. y^r mational Bmdu bauca 

few years t\-ehope that 
brethren-will havd rais- 
ed the Ali^ralx Oollege to the same status. 
Th^ BUggestioh that/I have to m ike is that, 

In India ahd that a coHsiderableii-nuniber of Uscholar«bIp3 

IS Nvhywath'om^unhcril^iis, collets hnd shohlfi^ giibn toflesernDg student^ from 
^cliools-thelot dftlic pcasaAtivo;! iijis prat-^ Greater! Indiauou the model of Rhodes 
tidallyVvhatitwas-dlhp^sdndJcarshgb ' Schblhrshlps dt Oxford ilf \%e institute 
Nowl what fs" the position df diither 3 scholarships in South Africa 2 m 
edudation , Thetl-’ are d few Indians myall Mauritius CmFiii 6 to West Indies add A 
th^ coldmes w ho lia\ e risen tb compAratw c ifl Sundam \te will hai e ensured a safc-bat 
prospentV after ftitif ttrui of Ihdentury sure nicthod oU preserving Indian Culture: 

Thi nicreantllc comrfjddity that^has mtheAe fJr n\SfayColonies These, students 
followed the steps of the working man’ ti will have fW: opportunity of nssoaallng 
generally speaking, qiHte ^irosperoifs How with the flower of India s mtellectuaf 
nrdtlieSonsof thcbf dlassis ,to be edu ' youth They will recene an education lu 

dlOnyaffcopftitothem and ‘those' iVhoSo SteAj-wtdeombtsubjwCoftlie Indian 
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the tru^ ^nse of the worcf , tin eJacatiou, 
which will make life a realitj to thetq , an3 
above all they will have seen their mother 
cbaiitrjr, and tested the sw cetness’^of her 
indescribable heauties Jndia w ill no long 
erbetqthem a \aguc somewhere’ bu^ a 
coantry in which! they iha\e lived -land 
learnt and hose 'cultnre and civilisation 
tjit^hav ^ inherited m their blood 


This suggestion, if acted up t6 t\nil go a 
gf^twaj to Sol^'e the problem of6oldnlal 
Indian education "Will any of our princes 
and nobles who'e pursesseem to be extra* 
ordinarily long when it is a question of 
titles and honours, ’give a few lakhS for this 
purpose ’ . r I 

, ^'K M PA\lKbJLS 


'cOMMENTfAND CRlTtCI$At 


' Inddttnml kbiI Purety ScienUne R*i««rcii. 
Tbeoenspaper report gm* ihe/ (IodiaB»t tad 
Hot come to that atage when they COULD taVcap 
research work frofti a’putely •Seiiotme ataodpoiot 
a* one! of hiy tepUea toi the P/es dent of the lodiaa 
ladattnal Commissvon ^ / 

Mar Igtreyoamy rrplr Jopijpwo words — , 

Z do aot think we ladiagi hare C0(u< to that, 
atagk whea Vve SHOULD take op purely research 
work We.aaghtto takeop work whcb ntU also 
bare an lodostnel side to it Wbat 1 a]eaa.is that 
oflE rracarch work eboald be each as can be otilised 
for Ifldsstiial parposes. ) 

k oar remark on page CS2 lo the December cwnber 
ofthe Uodrra-i^erjen'faas prompted me to wnteto 
yon I beliere JOB «IU now sec toy reply lo qmte 
another Igbt Ixtns first have eaoogh to satisfy' 
oarbnaeer It is not roald* but ''shou/tf l 
, ^ N C N*o 

** ’ Editor a Note. ^ 


' As we «oIy a e,.hoalboTS VoowtedKd 

KUBce and no kflowfedge at all ofasur jndostry, our 
opmioo on the snbyect of^Prof hags letieruonly 
what we can say from the amonot of common sense 
which wcuaay claim, to pojscss There can be no 
two op oioM regard og the rery great need and im 
•“Tortigice oumThstyiat researca in rnafk. nhi, aerer 
tbtleM,thosc who possess the capaatJ for research 
most be left free to choose their own I ne of work- 
No rulecan belaid down ea catheda for theiL work. 
UftbegupjeronsscieQiific diKoreries made by Dr J 
C Dos^oafy a few bare, np to the prnent time been 
utUised la wireless ielegrapay agta.tulare and per 
haps mediemr Sill we cannot say that faethonlil 
baredsrote4himseI|oribooM bereutec derotebim 
self to in JnsUial research Sim Urlr, of, the efaem cal 
researches of Dr PC Ray and nis pupTs, all or 
almost all are of purely ncieouHoralne. tboaeh here 
after they may be of practical impoftance Of course 
we cannot speak from pcrsoQsl knowledge of these 
researches but only from what we have lead aboot 
them in the papers ( , . 

Lordl.eUias Tiewa as to^he practical ralue of 
scleiice were de6oile and nnmisiakaUe. 

The life and soul ofscience Is its practKal applica 
lion • aim just ms the great aclrances la matbematica 
bare .been made.throakh the desire of discorering the 
sotatioa of pruhlems whicb were ofa h gbiy practicsd 


kind ID mathematical science, «o ip physical tcieace 
many of the greatest advances that have been made 
from the. beginning of the world to the present time 
have been made in the earnest desire to X&m the 
knowledge of the properties of matter to some pttr 
pose useful to mankind f I i <- I 

Bat It IS d tEcult to say beforehand wbetber*tbere 
wtllocTvill DOtbe any practicat applicatiQO of any 
tcieotiSc d seovery It has been asked what as pure, 
acienee ? Is there any kind ^f knowledge or any 
Mbetne for its tytUtnatizatioa that may not bo made 
nsefol? Sooeiirofs it has seemed so Jmt the crest 
has mnally proved the contrary , holh those -who 
i^oice in pure Kience ^andthosegwho profeti toiiei* 
msertare probably ba*iag what they dooo a fallseyr 
Tbe tnalhematician wbosanlbe liked that branelsol 
bis sc eoce known as tne Theory of Nombers beesnse 
It oevercontd be pat to any pots bf« cse * reminds one 
oftbe British peer whocommended tbe Order of the* 
Garter becnase there was oq damned merit about 
It ’* Both were doobtless inacenrate Tbe veteran 
Klentisl Dr Jpbn A. Brasbear probably came nearer 
the truth when fte declared before the dtumcan 
Society of Mrcbaoical Log neers that b«[ could not 
tell tbe d Srreoce between pure and applied 
science Knowledge often seems to hare oo possible 
apol cation hesays when lo I some pne steps lo apd 
tryie«sudo''».BQia»lt«g'' thvi.^b^orera.«Mhuve*- 
bold aecessity.»a lelepborie or an clecTric I ghL lie is 
thus editonally reported to Metsllarg cal and Cibe 
mtesf EngvoeeriagfSew kork lapuary IS, 191G) ,< 

'* ** \t berc shall we draw the line between pare aod 
applied sdroce f For myself frbave bees onsble to 
6od aagbt bat o hazy I oe ofdemareatton IVheis the 
vclocitr of the propagation of I gbt waves was deter 
miscd oy scienltSc reasonitrg and ezpenmeotatioo of 
tbe wiost reSaed. nathre the process of solvtog the 
problem rrmaiard for a long time la tbedomsiBOl 
tbe exact Kieoces at a masterpece of the haman 
miod Bat who dreamed to what util tanao purpose 
these.} ght waves woakl be made sabservicot I Tbe 
ircDusof a M cbelson carried them Into tbe work 
shop thence to tbe JnteniatKinal Bgrraa of iVngbfs 
and Measures at Sevres and gave us a value for the 
utcmational m ter in terms of I ght waves that will 
remain absoluttlr onalterable as long as th s qM 
world movea in f a< lamiaiferous ether of the noiverse ’ 
■Gettinp nearer the utiftahan service oftlw acteoti/lc 
atndy cfl ght wave*. Dr Andeisun ofjuhns llopkbs 
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nai uiiiKMi tucta lo makios 8ereit> ol httberu; on To time eniaentlr sane obserratipns oi 
be.^rd of aceuraej^’ And when in railwa]r shops nnts Professor we wonlcf {ante the attention of ill oar 
ibbde bj iome Gems woald not screw on balts'nade mlders interested iti the qa^stion 
bw others Ihe problera at first bhfiled the at^ity of The tOneladldg iparajtraph ofProfessorGrefOij's 
the most prominent manufacturers of tools 'of prem artitfleialso has ^ hearing upon the sab;ert ofoor 
sion >0 the country bnt it was solred through, Ibe co* bote, (( - i j i , ' , 

operation of a professor of astronorny ,, •*\ien of science of the FaradSy type ask little 

“And this Utilitarian nse of science in ' makidg pos> bjori'tof the State thao the opportunity of pnrsQios 
sihle the construction of accurate screws has again ttielr researches under iraitdble' conditions , they are 
reacted, as it were and enabled the scientific inecbaoi the makers of new knnwicdge, esplprers |a aaknoirn 
cian to prddace a little optical device that nrals, ifit seas mad aast b^/efi^oAl/ojyjtbe-patis aloof when. 
does not surpass the telescope— the didractiongrat fhe/i* <»wfl pMiealar gatjidg start kaa 
ing ‘On the plane surface of Its polished plate, made Industrial research orgaoUed and purposeful, falls 
accurate to one’tenth o< a light wave or within one •“*“ * j.«.— » — i. _.»k 


fortyfive tbonsandths of an inch, .. 
43,000 lines between which there i 
than one two millionths of an inch 


_ diSertut category , it starts with practical 

ruled more than problems and seeks profit from their solution instead 
o greater error of cooccrning itself with purely scientific im^niries for 
With this dell Which no immediate application can be seen The 
gcnins of the original inrestigator cannot be chained 

it indastrj, bat itcau bceherrshed, 
■* ■ national needs can be 


to the chariot ( 


goroas scientific research secondly, hy the akdf 
artisan, thirdly by a knowledgo of and, vigorpua and its products as well as national needs can be 
care to avoid teinperature-changes ‘ hod foorthly, by ibadethc sqlyectofiittensire study To the modern 
the accuracy of the meehsoism which inclodes the State adeQoate provision for independent scientific 
accurate screw mentioneil above, the astrophysicist research as well as organ xed indnstrial inquiry I* not 
has been'able to tell ns the composition temperatnre *oly a duty, but also sm essential factor of nafiona! 
and distaiKe of the stars It is also possible Torthc esisteoee ' 

physicist, the chemist, to tell us the purity Dftbe The italics are oars ^ 

material he u ealled to investigate indeed it makes ladaitnal Develepmaat. , , 

pure Kieneeaud its relation to any and evefy (or® of jj; ^ fr„« 


f®tm Ol jje has given profase tiaotntioos from 

Scieatlfie **** h.sto/y of ladcslnal ^oa^tfa is Japas which 


I ‘ Practical Purpose 
jted to the CoraMl 

•^«arehJrom the po^t U‘bemt'r^r%he de«‘ opme”utTf 

miod are wasting their time and abusing their 
lotellectnalfaeolties* h» toi.i oflodottnes 

“It comes.. s » as they are with local cond tiofi; .udpopai.rldeat 

abetter position to 


the provinces independent of 

, . - ^ent m detrrmiulng their own 

police Wiih jVganl th the growth ahd deMopomt 
nTiniSnai.,.^ the ' pro vlnces *lo cloier touch 


that lu scientific circles usefulness Js never adopted at 


hs wtmtU X^.la tiT dSorery c/truth rema.Q. X?”' •f’'* *>/ » 


jntlooal 
• sympathe* 

Its mitmties \Sh,le 'thV'diiowy of truth remain. •opported encouraged dnd dirtc^ed by thi 

wbntew direction U pleases i but when it permits “ “ partientar hue of commerce and fo 

Itself to be dominated by the spirit of productive , wi. _ ,s i. i ... 
aSthcatlOB it will become meWy the galley^Uve of 

Short sighted commerce.' / i. Klu^^. ^ appur.tns, ^mejJWnrt hnd 

tie thin proceeds to observe * T, J ' 3 In Imposing duties the” nature of Ihe-doodi 

' “Almost all rte Md the country fro® which they art Imported stoulJ 

hdaitrt has been Im U ^ take# into consMeratloo Articlef mauufsewred 

the immWiaie practi al value had dett^ nxhe BnCth Isles should be taxed to ^neh *8 extent 

mined what work should be nndertaketi Smdcc that tbeir market pnee In India may be higher than 
bnngs back new seeds from the wgTOos It explores thciaarVet price oflndian maanfactured articles of 
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3. The power of levyiog import duties sbonld be beadqnarters shoald be deTetoped into banVa for 
Tested in the Goterameot of India and the rate of adTaocio); capital to tmall^firms in the muffasil^e 
taxation thonld be decided bj it in consultation with l^^Tner^shonld be a c^tral Commercial Mnsenm 
ProTincial GoTernmentt ^ aiSSee tkeifoard -at the Prorihcial capitals with an 

4^ The ProTinci^ GoTeminents slionid have .attached '"Chemical Laboraiorr In the msseum 


f Owen to form Prormeial Boards of Co^imeree and 
ndnstnes for the taperrision of existins commercial 
am] indcstnal concerns and to take all possible steps 
to encourage new indnstnes and sew commercial 
enterprises 

5 These ProTincial Boards shoald be divided into 
2 sections, one to be in change of commerce^ and the 
other to !:« in charge of indnstnes 

6 There should be a member for commerce ai^_, 
industries Irf-the ProTiocinl Executive Councils 
IS to be the President of the Uoard-of CQcnmerce'and 
Indnstnes. This member must alwajaiie au Indian 
selected bjr the non-official Indian members'' of the' 
Provincial I>egislatire Conncils, ~ 

7. T^e-Board of Commerceand Indnstnei toltart 
With, should consist of JT'nembera.ip each section of 
which seven shaotd be Indians selected bj the iadian 
Commercial and Indnstnal Commanities. three 
Englishmen selected bv the English lodnstrial Cons* 
muuitj possessing industries within the Province 
Of the remaiumg two, one should be th^ t/uiversitj 
Professor of Economics and the other Udiversitp 
Professor of Indnstnal Chemistry 

& The Provincial Governments should have 
powers to encourage commerce and lodostnes by 
purchasing stores, lending money and the lervices of 
experts to approved compsaies and by etaoding 
•ecarity for a maimom preminm on the paid sp 
capital 

9 There should be one Director of Commerce, ooe 
Director of Indastnes and two AsJiton aadertbe 
Board for the penodic inipectioa of alt commercial 
and , indnstnal concerns in 'the Provtace These 
offieen will form the eooaecting link between the 
indisidna! eocecrns and the Board 

10 Every commercial or indnstnal concern expect 
iog any kind oi help from the Governraeat mast place 
iteelf nader the guidance of the Board and must eab 
mit at the end of every official year a etatemeot of its 
financial condition and progress of basiaess during 
the year duly csamintd and certified by the Director 
and the tuditor appointed by the Board 

11 There should be a centra] bank at every 
Provincial capital under the Board for rendenag 
fiaauclal aid to apprtired firms The small loan com 
.panics now Ousting in the District aod Sub-divitional 


ahooid be exhibited specim*ns of all useful raw xnate 
-.rials aciiilable within? the 'province, with Apnnted 
-statement of all detailed informations regarding their 
occacsace^alu', procesVcf manufactore etd. Foreign 
imported goods and home-made goods mannfactuira 
tromthe same should b^ placed side by side with 
them With hn attached statement of their 'pnces, the 
^e&cta.of the home-made goods acid ways of im 
/ provement All analytical works necessary for the 
' preparation ofsncb statements should be performed 
''at the Laboratory under exMrt analytical and in 
dostnal chhcnsta There should be also a small muse 
'mmofjhis'typxat every district town bat without 
the-Laboratocy, where, all raw xnatenals available 
withih the .^latrict mre to be esbibited side by side 
telth£aishcd imported goods manufactdi!^ from 
ih«m 

13 There should be a large number of scholarships 
-.at the disposal of this Board for sending students to 

foreigo conntnes for spccialixing in different in 
dnstneu^ Ko sfndent who does not possess Snffieient 
scfent^cksowledg'ofthe ladustry, aod ii not fully 
acquainted with its existing condition In the country 
xhooltl be eligible to such scholarships 

14 Every lodnscry started on fairly large scale 
should have at least one mdastnaj expert aod one 
basioess manager at its bead. 

15 The Board should eacourage a eoremereial 

aod industrial firm to form themselves into gnildi or 
associations with a view to effect co-operation 
agaiBst/oreigucompeCldoa ■' 

16. The Board should publish a three^moathly 
Journal in the Vemacalar of the Province ta which 
all statistical informations regarding import and ex 
port should be available It should eontala articles 
written by experts on the possibilities of new 
lodustries. There shoald also appear articles em-« 
bodying fair and judicious criticism of existing la 
dustries as well as notes on the derelopment of in- 
dustries >n other coontnes 

17 The University of the Pronnee shonld have 
well-equipped Laboratories under effieient chemists 
for the teaching of indnstnal Chemistry The 
scientific study of commercial and economic con 
dtUoos of the country shonld find a place fa the Uni 
versity cnmculam. K. N G 


GLEANINGS 


. ^ AutomaUe drasnng as a flat 
^ aid to the artUt. _ 

Posrer of bteral reproduction is not more than 
shghtlr useful to the imagmatire «rti«t. Beyond 
the field of ifQiaediate accuracies and objectiTcna- 
Brritaodiav, there IS tbe wide regioo of the sabcoa- 
saous to be explored. The key to *lii« region ts 


obtained by the method of “Antomatic Drawing," 
according to the ezplaaatioa ofthe Bcglishartistt, 
Auslia O Spare and Fredreick Carter, who reveal the 
s^ts of iheir artixtlc discovery jo the pages of 
"Fona," newMt among John Iaoc's imaptnons 
qaartcrlies of the artv ‘Koamonat of, manual skill 
aM consetousnesi of error," to quou the xhampione 
or automatic drawing, "will 




>» A Diums-tt ‘'ntrt Mv'tfnfc iro ■' * Jm., 



A Di*M n»*in»o 

Ti.rr U ao el»bor«tioD bf«» • oocooeti^ 

. , _.i«» ns bT * wrfJ Ibowd painter 

A reeeot , there the example of matter* of 

draaghttra^ p ™ thefutts tjofmere 

tied ‘ A pleaitiaade for the 
ihiU and tlippU form* and ideat to attain 

fxn'A.^ oti la a m«n« Shtolately freed Of all »ne.«n 

tU^i AOtomatk dratricig it it claimed, preaenta 

An”aitliat.c tctibbleof ItrrtHoK and tnterUc 



Titi BBOtsst^o or DaAtriKO 
The aft tl itriTti to attain a ttate of rteot^ 
oblimo. bneh retnltt a* thxt i^n Twalh 
-ralatleii except to the artifthl«*t‘a^ 
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Jos' jjces penatls the germ 
of idea »B the aabcoBSeioas 
mmd to express, or nt 
' least soggeat itself to the 
coBsctoesness From this 
mass of procreatiTc shapes 
full of fallacy, a feeble em 
bryoofidtamay be atJrcled 
aod traioed by the artist to 
full growth and power 
By these means may the 
profonndest depths qf 
memory be drawn upon and 
the springs of instinct 
f tapped 

set let It not be thonght 
that a person not an artist 
may by these means be- 
come one bnt those artists 
who are bampertd in tx 

E ression, who feel limited 
t the bard conTcntlons of 
the day and wish for free- 
dom who itrire for self 
expression bat bare not 
attained to vt, these may 
<fad in It a power and a 
liberty elaewfaerenadiscoTer 
able Thus writes Leonardo 

da Vioci \mong other thiegs i shaD 
sot scrapie to diacorer a sew method of assist 
mg the mreotioo wfaicb tho tridmg lo appearaoee 
may yet be of cons derable eernce ta open ag the 
mmd and patting it upoa the scent of new thoagbts 



Here we hare a 


illastration of the fur^ with which the practice of 
caombalism ispersisted »r 


caooibaiistic habits are ao accident bat they arise 
to relation to others which are steessaTy for 
the preserratioD of the species The caBDiOaliatie 
hahit takes Its part in sresnsg preserratton 
, -.---a by achieriDg the snmTal of the httest. Ja moat 

and itss this ifyoolMkat some old wall eorered species the noroher ofyenng broeght into the world 
with art or the Md appearsoce of tome streaked is greatly m excess of the aambtr which will reach 
•tones you may oiscorer sercral things 1 fc< land maturity and there Is a fnghtfol amount ot competi 
r pocomraoo atlilude draperies tion within the species as well as with other species, 

»i L of this cocfused mass of objects the omd and of this tirvggh betwren iheindiPidsalsran^ 
will be ii^iSBea with abnodaoce of des gas and sub^ balitm is one ot the t s ble signs Por Instance, 

' J*®**~P*^*X . >..*•’« ■wafer beetle grub which happened to be the 

°* trained to work freely and earl est hatched from the egg and is the strongest^ 
withoot control br practice in making simple forms and finest, wiU probably einde the grasp of its 
with a contionons inyofred tme without alter fellows and setrc and eat them In its turn Altho 
tnongnt, i e , it* mtentioa should jnst CKspe cannibalism is to nS so nonatoral and repellant 
consctonsness ... . 

Drawings ifaonid be made by allowing the band 
to ma freely with the least possible delineation 
In time shapes will be fgund to ctoItc suggesting 
conceptions forms and oltimately baeine personal or 
mdisidnai style * 

“Thetnindja a state of obbnon witboat desire 
towards reflection or pnrsait of materialistic lOUnec 
tnal suggestions is in acood lion to produce soccess- 
•nl drawings of one s personal ideas symbolic in 
meaning and w sdom By this means sensation may 
be Tisnal sed rfie Corrent Opinion 

Cannibalism ns a Factor in 
Natural Selection. 

Altho naturalists have held that cannibalism Is ao 
"accident there remains the awkward fact of its 
persstenee The persistence of cannibal sen in nature 
sng^sts to the Darwinian that it ujost bSTC 


esolutwnary function the riddle t^ag made harder make nllowance for unnatural excitement or stimulus 


It seems at any rate among insects and aucb smaU 
creatures that the process serves a purpose and 
leads to the weeding ont of the weakiisgs 

It should not be forgotten that from the point of 
Tew of nataral sdection it is of no consequence 
whether a creature is killed by its relafires or by 
others ft is eliminated aud that is all that is 
required As for the disposal of the body afterward 
wbat does it matter so long as somebody gets a good 
meal ? So perhaps after aJI Qbserres Miss Pitt 
whose paper we flud ta the Londoa hatiooa] Reruir, 
cannibal sm is not against the laws or rules of 
tiatare In the case of spiders it probably comes 
nnder the heed of sexual selection which (s prae 
fised by many Species tho not always with snch 
terrible penalties for the males Which displease the 
females as recent obserration shows in certain cases 
Even so it is difficult to account for the frequency 
with which mothers deronr their yonng erfa if w 


by evidence eflbrded through recent Indies of 
Mtiject by Mias Frances Pitt, the distmgnished 
h.Dgl sh natural st Cannibalism exists she affirms 
*trange and exceptional development in 
^ among lower organisms 

f'/ “ things® to the 

organisms tbtmselves It does seem, indeed, that 


9 


iMttfc comfort can be gleaned from some Sngges- 
tions that the facts have not been obtained by exact 
obserration and confirmed by a due process of ven 
fieation Miss Fitt insists 

As a matter of fact caanihalism among many 
wild creatnres h an everyday occarreoee, for one of 
hiatnre a great rulci is 'Waste not and it is Infinitely 
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iatrreitlss’ aari U m 
r It to tee ioto tic 
m od of the nouie that 
ate la progenj WhfO 
one cona dera bow I ttte 
eaperenre th a mot« 
moat have had n lU 
flion I ft It I inered b/e 
that it cooM loresee 
the cvla of eaptir ty 
ond w lb to aaee a 
labea from it Wat t 
pure real net that Ird 
to th 4 act ofcttun bat 
am ? The qoeat on la 
diSniltto Botfvei’ not 
inpoaa ble for with 
auch ama I creaturei the 
reiQlta of mrmor; and 
experitoce art § com 
b tied tt tb tabented 
init ncta that it ia bard 


to aaj bv what the/ 


Here are two gtaaaboppera one dead and read/ to be deeonred the other pract c or ^^iTifturtri 
the horr d tftea of theiaeagea Iram nbomPr di/ fled to Rob nion Cruaoe 


Uie laeagea Iram whom Pr di/ fled to Rob nion Cruaoe 

^ear]/ atl flab 

more eeoaomleal when an acedeat orertabea your wll eat yoang onea of the r own or other 
brother to eat b m thaa iet the hod/ be wafted bat epeoea a* lone «* ther are amal) enoock the 
1 moat fa ther adn t that t a not uneommoa for b g fiah do not m nd and w l aa rbeerioUr twaltow 
the TKt a to be not onl/ eateo bat drat U tied b/ i a fr/ of tl e r owa li nd aa of another Th 


amaa o«l/ IlaatrnteJ 


ore/ thereiaoltea eomlderaWe d flerenee a a 
between the yonnaatera a the eaae of owlatba 
dae to the ofd b rd 
begloafagto a t aa eood _ 
aa ahe baa la d ber firat f ’ 
egg w tb tbe reault f 

that tbe yonac ooea 1 a 

batch atiaterroia and I 

the eldest la much “1 * , 

adrance of the youne I I f 

eat When a facn 1/ ( f ' 

row occura aa Is often 
the ease over tbe food ^ 


to tbe wall and aboutd 
t get damaged in the 
quarrel the b gger onea 
do cot waste t me dss 
enmioat ug between 
tbelrlttle brother and 
Iha e ^opcc food bat 


anderuket all nnnery dul ea— tbo moat fiah leave 
the f egga more or leas to ehanee aad worry 1 ttle 




demol ah both Sach * ' < .■ < ■ ? i i. i , . n -I 

inc dent are not uncom 

moD tn tbefam 1/ I ft of sac tfETea told hb« torB>-faB atbu u > 

Saol°'otber*b b“da “f k “<* suggested bv the opt m sta who aver that 

mao/ other b g b ro y, , /ooivr are deronred ^ the r pwMti in order to preaerre them from cep- 

ArSSng an mala n t r ty or cr celt, Th a female ha, tbe male nea 1/ eaten 

capt T ty cann bat am 

often ar aes in a d 8e eot way— a mother under the a about them— lear og bla w fe or w rea free from 
flnenceoff arandex tejututw u devout ber c Idea respoMblty He raakeaaamalt nest br coRect ng 

M ssP ttbashadcB es of tb a ,0 t vs th DO tedffer t oy fragioeota of water weeds and other aernps. 
ent apec es Even the tamest rabb ts w lofeudeatroj whchhe hdeiaway nsomecomer Tbenhefindaa 
the r young ones and ferrets too arelabletodo ao hen fiah and drives her to the next whereshelara 
— are not to be trusted A ehort ta led field role aoioeeggs and ao oa unt 1 the neat a full wh eh a 
its five babes on one occasion tbatcame thecawofthe fish I watched me t have been any 
r Mas Ptts notice It would be more than thi® from th rty to fifty egga forjt was d fficnlt t® 
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See tow manj were in 
It, as he coTercd them 
op end only left a small 
hole throBgh which he 
coQldlook in 

hian/ of the water 
watnres are gteen to 
the pract cc of eating 
their smaller relations 
fa fact It IS the rule 
rather than the excep- 
tion among those of 
carnnorous tastes 
kliss Pitt gives as a 
conspicttous example 
the larva of the water 
beetle It » a most 
formidable grub and 


live in ponds are 

above captnring and 
devonnog their own 
oflsprlng or if not the r 
own grubs— for they 
are generally dead be 
tore these reach an edible 
the oflspring of 
tneir relations Crea 
tores which occasion 
ally eat their own chil 
«en are the newts 
These handsome little 
reptiles epend the early 
snraener moatbsin the 
ponds where they mate 
and lay their eggs The 
female carefully wraps 
op each ege in the fold 
oi a blade of grass 
the leaf of a water 
Weed or some other 
conven ent plant under 
the water It presently hatches into a UUe fawn 
colored tadpole and an old newt who isbuogirhas 
no means of disUngtnshtog her own progeny from 
that of her neighbor 

, Bven on land some insects are no better than the 
aquatic ones, and among those seemingly most harm 
Ir®* of creatures the caterp liars of our moths and 
bnUer^es are to be found several confirmed canoi 



Hire WB HERB TOS CODE OUCLIX) OR THE COCRTSHtp OR TBB XVISOED ? 
There have been many explanatioos of the behavior of these insects as they lurlc 
in devotional attitndes fly at each other mutilate and cnpple their kind 
or rob their ueighborsoflirabi wings and forelegs 


Con'ection of Echoes and Reverberations 
m Halls for Public Speaking. 

The famous auditonnm at the University of 
K 1 >ri.’ " ■' vo.,«. Ill a«HS fulfilled the theory held by Lord Rayleigh that 

Dais inis does to stndeots of the old natural a large room with hard non porous walls and with 


11 almost incredible and qaite unnatural 
, - -- — d be surprized that a predacious insect 
should oMasjonalJy make a mistake and eat its own 
brother but that a vegetable feeding larva should be 
capable and willioffw the matter of torniog on its 
own kind and calmly devouring them seems 
entomoiog cally mcontistent The ord nary reader 
may be referred to any expert of to day for venfica 
tioo of this assertion 


She 


-- — .... — few wiodo vs has a prolonged resonance and that 
need be surprized that a predacious insect the best chance of improvement 1 es m padding the 

.rvo..(%n<.ii„ ~ni.. - — -,.i j — 4. ... walls aod ceil og with sound absor^og materials 

Thus the installation of hair felt in this aud tonum 
reduced reverberation the smonnt of redoctiou be 
lOg calculated in adVancc by arithmet cal formulas 
Tie amoDot of hair felt necessary to correct the re 
vetberatiou was Insuffic ent to cover all the walls 
a id it was fband that some of these unpadded snr 
faces still produced echoes Tb sact on was anticipated 
lO part from the general eons derations discussed by 
Rayleigh in wh ch the poss b hty of reflection of 
‘ - * I- - - •. . . sound was shown to depend on the positions of the 

source and receiver of sound and also upon the i 


f her husband tlio^eis asuallr the handsomer beio: 
often decorated w th bright colors but he needs all 
the charm# be ' — ‘ 


master 

.. good impression 4.,i; mu muj *uc 
suitors find her capncioa# and hard to please, but 


his ITe depends on aud farm of the wall compared with the wave length 
the fair lady Tlie of the iuc dent sound These deta ts and those wh ch 
fottow are taken form the bjfletio oftbennlversitv 
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KWiDif the obitrrationt of rrofeston P R Waiisn 
aadJameeM White \eeordias to them the Inttal 
latioa lo fto auditoriain of coneiderable aouncl ab*ori>> 
Ids aaterUl eliminate* the ohjeetioaable eonditioa 
of aatufactory reverberatioa being whotlj dependent 
oa the lound ab«orbiag poieer furniihed bj an 
audience Thi* mean* that rebeariaU withont an 
audience c^b* coodactcd latiifaetorily and that a 
•pealcer aoTnissIng a tmall audience t« not obi ged to 
contend with a dutreising rererbcration 

' The theoretical adrantage* In abiorbing nod 
breohisgup lound ware* when hair felt 1* mannted 
ont from a wait initead of placed enngtr againit the 
surface do not npp ar to b* so great a* expected 
Obserrer* listened to sound* refl'eted from bath tjp** 
of surface and concluded that a larface ha?lng the 
hair felt mounted out from the wall was more efE leot 
The con lutions howerer ahonld be ehecked by 
qnantitatire, instrumental measurement* since the 


ear i* inaccurate in Its estimation of the comparative 
intensities of different sounds It appears that the 
felt I* more efiectire when mounted out from the wall 
but there Is some question whether or not the adran 
tages secured justify the additional expense o( 
installation and thr greater risk of fire 

* The muB c of the pipe organ emerging tn large 
volume from tl e pendentlrcs in the dome rotrodneed 
ceutratioos of sound d ITcreot from those setup 
len the source of sound was ou the stage [The 
Its may be defiaed as the vaulting that serves 


to connect an angle of a square area enclosed by four 
arches with a dovj* that reit* upon the arch*! J 
This mtde it dMirabloto pid other walls tn addition 
to those requiring ptdling for th* single irur.eof 
■ouad 

The eff-ct of th» organ music confiritied one 
cooclosioa set forth by jager , namely, that the 
strength of the sour.e of sonnd for good acoustics 
should b» la errrect proportion to the volume of the 
room It appears that the Auditorium is too small 
for load organ music since the sonnd in this ease 
b*eo(nes unpleasantly intense On the other band it 
appears thit the rolum* is fairly well am ted for softer 
organ music and for a weak source of aoand such as 
a sp*aker with a moderate voice In this connection 
Ja^r contends that an anditonam Is limited in its 
acoastieal poisibilite* that if a room is too large, it 
IS impassible to make it tatisfactotr for weak sources 
of sonnd lie points out also that the problem of 
correctfog faulty acoustic* 
must loclnde a consideration 
ofintecsity of sound as well as 
of reverberation , that is, the 
variable factors at cocnmaiid, 
the volume end absorbing 
power of the room and the 
source of sound must be so 
proportioned as to give not 
only a suitable reveroeratloa 
but also an acceptable inten 
sity of lonud lie disensies 
the limitations to sbiaising 
this del redresulL' 

Tests were made in various 
ways to determine the presence 
of echoes The opinion offered 
by suditors that the echoes 
bad generally disappeared 
ws* ofeourse, the most satis 
factory evidence. One teit was 
made by talking tbroogh a 
mcEBphone toward different 
walls The sound was gener 
ated inside a small house and 
Its direction of propagation 
controlled by two megaphones, 
one being pointed toward an 
observer aod the other to* 
ward a wall which previoos* 
ly gave echoes No distinct 
echo could be obtained by 
speaking siraultaneossly into 
toe two megaphones The ticks 
of a metronome produced 
very little additional effect 
but when a sharp intense 
metallic sonnd was tried echoes 
were obtained from the nn 
padded walls but only famt 
responses from the padded 
walls The lotense Vssing 
sound of an arc light backed by a parabolic rcffectur 
gave more pronounced resolts It showed that the 
padded wells produced a marked effect id reducing 
the intensity of the sound 

The effect of the unpadded pendentives lo the rear 
dome surface is instructive The cone of incidenf 
sound received by each pendentive is small and after 
reflectioQ spreads over a large area It was antic pa 
ted that little d sturbance would result This preoic 
tion was not entirely correct since the echoes reported 
by aaditnrs so far as could be ascertained, came from 
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Aoditonara ihomns conccotfAtioa oftoand b; 
tbe vrmQa coder tfae b&konj 
The ipeaVer ape&Va from the coccentered poiot of 
the arrows on the platfarm 


tlie«e two wait* An echo was perwjifitile when the 
s{tcaker faced direcUr toward one of these pendeotire* 
so that the proBle of his face was seen bjr an anditor 
Seated at one side of tbe nnditonnm. Tbe direct 
•onnd corniDK to the aoditor was then diminished 
while the reflected soand was augmented, tbna 
prodceieg an echo 

Other copadded wafts, notabfy the side waifs 
under the balcony still set np concentration of soon I 
That an obserrer at the point where the arrows 
from OanJ that below B wet, can bear not calf tbe 
direct sound from tbe speaker, bnt also the portion 
that IS concentrated bj reflection from B He does 
not hear on echo because the time interval between 
the direct and reflected sounds IS too short to enable 
bts car to detect them teparaCel/ The result is mnch 
the satne as if hts neighbor on tbe side toward tbe 
wall were to sa^ tbe words of the speaker in bis ear 
at the same time that he receivea them from the 
speaker Tbe anditor realizes that sometbing is 
pecobar about the sonnd but nsnallj does not 
understand the cause of the tronble An anditor 
at C, houtver, mav get an echo’ —Tbe Camat 
Opiaion 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


EsOLfStt, 

Hungry SUntt an.i ether ttones By Sir R^tiutra 
nilh Tagore Translated from the erigia^ Bengali 
iy various lariUrs ilaerniTan &• Co^ timifed St 
Martins Street, London, If /6 js net. 

This Tolume contains thirteen stones Tbe version 
of Tbe \ietory is the aothot's own work *’Tbe 
Hnngtj Stones,” translated bj Mr Panna Lat Sasu 
appeared In this Review “We crown thee Kina " 
translated bv Mr Prabbat (Comar MokeT](, and "The 
.Saboliwallah,” translated by the Sister Nivedita, 
also appeared in this Renew Seven of the stones 
bare bwn translated bj Mr CF Andrews with the 
author’s help. Two have been translated bj the Rer 
£■ O Thompson 

These thirteen fascinating stories form onlf a small 
fraction of the maa/ which Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
has written Vet in them arerevealed the wide range 
of the author’s powets, his poetic eenius biS deep 
insight into human character, bis genial humour, bis 
pathos, and his love of children and sjmpatb; with 
their fnn and frolic and inexplicable moods. 

* The Hungry Stones ’ tells of the weird fascioation 
which a solitary marble palace bnilt of yore by a 
Mnsalman emperor for his pleasure and luxury, 
exerted npon tbe rash d weller therein —in what way, 
let the reader find out for himself by reading this 
magically romantic and haiiotidgstory Bach sncceed 
mg story is different in motif and interest from the 
one which precedes it . but they are all charming and 
charmingly told Though they are translations, they 
do not read like such 


SecTtd Ta'ee ef India. By Dwiyendranaih I^eegi. 

With ttluslrahons by P Ckosh blaemiBanb^Ce, 
Limited, London ifi6 it net, 

Tbe Vratas or vows and ceremonies performed 
by the women of Bengal have each a tale tack^ on to 
tTCin. It IS this ceremonial lore of tbe women of 
Beogsl which tbe anlhor has sought to place before 
the English reading public The stones have been 
told in a simple and interesting style The illustrations 
uregood 

English Critic it Essays {MneteenlA Century) 
SAecteS and edited by Edmund D Jones, Oxford 
Vnioersxty Press Bomhty is yl net 

This IS a very handy smalt voinme of QIO pages, 
neatly pnnted on thm opaejae paper and tastefully 
bouiM la cloth The selections compnsecritical essays 
by Wordsworth, Coleridge William Blake, Lamb, 
Shelley, ilazlitt, John Keble, J H Newman, Carlyle, 
Leigh Hunt, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin J S Mill, 
Dagehot, Walter Pater, Emerson, and James Russell 
Lowell They are meant to illustrate English literary 
enticisra dnnng the 19lh century Most of them 
deal with general principles rather than with criti 
cisms of individnal books or authors Students of 
Eoglish poetry will find the book very nsefni 

The //tdtan Library of Enrttsh Poets / mi/iarn 
IVordrworth - Select Poems // ,S<i»i»rf Tailor Cole 
ndge Select Poems Chosen and editea by S G Dunn, 
V. A Oxford Vniverstty Press Bombay Re i each. 

This senes is meant for Indian students There is 
vrelf written genera! preface There Is separate 
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duction to eacli rolatne and a good, exprcssire por 
trait. There are also brief notes The get ap is peat 
The editor tells us in the general preiace that * there 
IS no slight danger that the iiuaginatiOD of India mar 
|be captured by the purely material aspeitts of’ 
^Western civilisation ‘ These things stnire the mind 
mtb irresistible force, nhile those 'household foun 
tains* which are the real springs of national character 
lie hidden. We need to remember that the soul of a 
nation, the true ideals of its cirilisation are expressed 
in Its poetry , " ' Por those who believe this, here is 
offered the material for their study ' 

A helpful senes R C 

/ PaoMOTiON or Lxarning in luniA fSjr VuAaa 
ntadans) igr6 jpnel guarta, t6a fa^tt fVilk in tnfra- 
ditcliQH by S BevmJgi aaJ numtnm tllmlratiBMt and 
afpendicti ' 

// Promotion op Lsarnino i» Inwa fty Early 
Eurtptan SHUm) rgty 46 net &o» itopagtt IVUk 
an intrcduetun by the VeneraiU IP A /VrMwrjer, Ank 
deacen if CahHita Longmans, Gbkbk & Co 

Both the books are from the pen of Mr Narendra 
nath Law, mahi-PRS 

la these two volomes Mr Law has performed a 
very useful piece of research work by bringing to- 
cether all the available information oa the cneonrage 
meat given to learning by the Moslem rn^ of India 
and the early European settlers The (i«t votame 
desJs principally with the establishment of mosques 
and madrsSsas and the seholarships snd •‘■P*"* 
nranted to learned Mnssslmans. and the second 
volume has to do mainly with Baropean and 
Barasiaa education but the llmdos have not b*en 
entirely excluded from consideration, and if a Uiger 
wace has not been desoted to them ms bwaoveof 

K'LL°',.‘“.%v'rro ‘A* e'K'or'‘iK'“o;f 

Law has omitted nothing that t*** 

Wn^oo the subject he has spemaUr onderinkM 

l^ elomdate.and anyone desirous of refemog to 

i or P'—'VK 

S;,. 

was Mother great promoter 1 tfegW 

Inirrestmu lo note as pointed out by Band Ihnesb 
^, 51 ^ ^Sen. that ^the 

l.on®of SanSrit works into the vernACTUr . f thf 

cou" try, paved the way for the elevatiw of 
ningolT toUe status ol « literary language AW « 
L.« the tirst Moslem Emperor to make proeisioo for 
rhVA^Mmn o?nmdu. . he also J. a 1 the great O.n t« 
tpws transUted from the ‘t-'n*krit, among the 
namteri and rauticKns who flourished in his silgn 
niaiiy were Hindus ’the history ol liulian mnsle, 
after the advent of theMuhaminndans unfotdsacbap* 


communities socially and politically’ Pnnee Dart 
was a good Sanskntscholar and -was also weU vertri 
la Persian and Arabic and was the author of 
translations from Hindn sacred books AorangwK 
ordered the destruction ol Hindu schools The Isst 
chapter contains a reference to some learnrf Mnham- 
madaa ladies eg-. Sultana Retiah, Gnlbadan Begura 

(daughter of Babar), Salima Snitaoa loicce « 
Humayun), Nur Jahao Mnmlas Mahal, Jahanars 
^ani (daughter of Shah Jahan) and Zibunmsu 
flegam {danghter of Aurangtebe) 

Archdeacon Firmieger contnbutes a preface to Uii 
acnail volume dealing with the state of ed“«atio 
under early British settlers Hesays thatdunngthi 
period covered by this book ‘ llie average roan (la 
Engtaod] maintatneiT that ignorance is a l^s’;!!! 
blessiB-r to the poor, and that to instruct the cbildret 
of the poor is, id the long run, only to make the pool 
dissontented with a lot which it is neither desiraWi 
nor IS It possible to alter ' In this country, accorn 
lagtobim, the salary of the sehoolroastcr is man 
eauate and his prospects in his own profession an 
almost ml A survey of ‘he encouragement guru 
bv the English and German universities to the study 
of Sanskrit might suggest the idea that India is n 
part, not of the English but the German Empire 
Mr Law soys that Che 6cst efforts of the companjr to 
diffuse edaeation were prompted by a 
motive. VIS, the eyangelisatioa of Indians la the 
Royal Charter granted to the company townrfs the 
eodofthe seventeenth century we find the following 
provision —‘All ministers shall be obliged to learn 
^thm one year after their arrival the Portuguese 
language and shall apply themselves to learn the na 
tive language of the country where they shall revid*i 
the belter to enable them to lostraet the gentona that 
ahall be the servants or the slaves of the companr 
or of their agents in the Protestant Religion 
Among Hie enr!i*st Bengalis to go to a Barupean 
•cliool were SIX Bengali ttndeDti in Mr KiarDandas 
school (IT56) In 17S% Mr Drown conducted a 
Boarding school for young □indus but ithadoolra 
brief existence There are two illnilrationi in this 
volume Dfb- 

SlIRIMAC DlItOAVATAM IN EASY EKCUUI PROSt 
~A nrw franitatton aeeerdinff ta Ike Adtn/^ Ci” 
tnrnfartet teiffi nitet from Viihtihfiloaila JV-f 
Dvaila eonmenforiet mlh the help of Ccm^citet 
Sriolan Puhlishei hy Vanitta 7* E> AVuAa* 
chaiya. Proprietor, Jfa//ivi»*ifos Pooi Ptpo^» 
Triplieane, Jfadrai, S £. It itfu^ilitheJ i« oitfar 
ry parti of <(5o poset eath f Eoyal Svi) ani nrwni 
onet in i monthi Part I ready 1‘ritt per 
Rt r-S 0 for India Rt 340 foreign roilil 
thargttfree 

^hrimad Bhagaratam, which alone 10 tbe absence 
of all the other works relilfng lo the SupremeSoo 
Clin Kprevnt the highest advancement in spintew 
aide achieved hy the Hindus and il an embodiiticnt 
ofchevieni found In the sacred writings fromtut 
Upannha Is donnwardt, has not onfortoiialely bW" 
so much appreciated hy the Western schohrsa«i| 
should have been nnd consequently, among ovf 
English ednented Countrymen loo wito are rnosio 

blind foil livers of the former in niatieis of the>r o«® 

bistnry own literature nay, even of their o# 
religion both ancient onj modern 1 there nte genersii’ 
very few from whom that monumental work oon 
fs equal to which, we bcleve, in the whole rooge^ 
devotion'll works in the world, has received noy ^ 
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Tcrential rtcognitton In most cases it is oodoaMedly 
doe to not rending the booit completelj— from the 
beginning to the end, or to not noderatandiog its 
contents which are difficult-m various respects Or 
one docs not read the bcoX. wtlb that lertrenn 
trithont which the reading of this class of boohs is of 
no avails Thomas A Kempis rightiv ndTi<es-«-‘*Kot' 
cKjqoence, bat tmtb, is to be sought after in the 
UqIt Scriptnres, ererj" part olvrbicb must be read 
^itb the snme spirit by wbieb it nas writiea, and as 
■n these and all other boohs, it is iniproveinent in 
holiness, not pleasure lu the subtelty of thought 
or the acenraryjoi the expression, that mast be 
principally regarded we ought to read those 
parts that are simple and devout with the same 
afiection and drJigbt os those of high specula 
tion.” All the parts of the booh, the booV which is 
held in so much Ireverence throughout a country 
rightly proud of its aoeicnt cirdiratiou ol the bigbear 

order in every respect, should be studied with acalm 

and impartial mind turned towards the Truth— if yon 
really want to know what it is m fact, and wbac 
the faith is which it represents, for no one can jndge 
one 1 beauty by dissecting a limb from the main 
body or by seeing only one or other part of it. There 
arecntics of ^e BhagaTata.wba have not read even 
anart of it or the very part on which he would wntc 
a hundred pages criticising It. Jost the other- day a 
boy of twenty year* or so recently adouttedinloa 
Christian Missionary College in Calcutta began to 
CTitieise the fiasaliia ofbriltnsboa mespirit which i* 
Batnrally cjpccted in , discussing a nonChiistiaa 
religious poiot from ooe belonging to n Cbnstian 
iQstitntiou— though, in reality as he himself coofessra 
he knew nothing of it He took the word i7asafifa 
to mean ootfaiog bat a balt^aaei/ig of the worst 
kind In anch a way is explained the highest deTO> 
tional work of the Uindus by to<alted cntics of 
the preseat day Bat, oray, ponder over 
only a few points hereof Think, as regards the 
rasaiila it was Shn Sbnkadeva, , the renowned 
r c . one who became an ascetic mendi 
cant when still a mere child, practising 1 

through his life, and an ideal devotee Of God, 
who expounded it in a large assembly consisting 
chieSy of a namber of tnoals and riabis, to ooe, 
Pariksfait who > was seeking for his salvation 
ascertaiDing bis death inevitable just after a week 
and to was awBKrag Op tbe sacred bank of tbcGaoges 
,„the fatal moment, leaving evety worldly thing, nay, 
_retasiDg even a drop of water for drinkiag purpose 
~Wfaat can he be adnsed for hts emancipation in 
snch a case ? Think also what is promised to be 
given at the very outset of the book "It is tbc 
Supreme Tratb that we meditate apoa" (“^W* 

“Tbe thing to he kaown here U real wblcb 
leads to bhss and roots oat (be three kinds ol 
miseries" (“^ aUdkitW ^ ctlSW^. 

“And that highest Dbsrma is explained 
here which is completely free from hypocrisy or 
wotMly Interests' 

With these preliminary words Of assurance the author 
has presented ns bis work and we are to examine it 
with those words in one mind It Isfar^tterto 
knowathing with one own eyes when we baveit 
than to depend on one’s report 

As we nave {already mentioned, the Bhagavatab 


not a very cssv book So it is said “fttlKut »inn% 
one’s eraditioa is tested lo the Bbaga 


It 1 *, therefore absolutely necessary to render it 
into sioiplc Cnglish so that the English edneated 
people who are not lortunnte to know 'Sanskrit may 
flot tie deprived «f the great treasore preserved by 
ouf forefathers in the book 

The translation under notue though not very 
Acrurutc in some caws is readahte nnd would have 
been far better liail it tieen niadefoliowing thelme 
udopledin the Sarred Books oft he East 

VjOllPSItEKlIiR* nnsTTACUABTA 

Intcrmittfnt Sprivc at Ra/apuk 1^ iCfp 
j 4. S/rtibrit, Prof sior oj Physics, 6 / Xavier's Col- 
lege, Dotnlay 

This IS the Bulletin No 14 of the Indian Assoeia 
(lOo for the CuItirationofScience The spring is la the 
Ratnftgin Distriet, Bombay Presidency and has 
already been described 10 the Bombay Gatetteer and 
ID the Jonrnal ofthe Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society It Sows at irregnlar intervals and 
fordiffereot periods, it is certainly a discharge of 
stored op ram water and so there must be a 
eonoecUon between the rainfall m the district and 
the flow of the spring But from the Careful record 
kept from 18S3 it is suspected that there is one fac* 
tor of importUDCe which causes irregnlanties in the 
flow of the spring as the discharge of water in R^uaa 
tityaod time is not correlattve with those or the 
rainfall la the district For the explanation ofthe 
iiTegnlanties, the author assoises thnt there is 
siphon like structure connected with the tmdcrcronnd 
reservoir constantly refilled by the ram and when the 
passage of water is not choked up, the flowi* regular. 
But when the passage is cbok^ op with some 
materials from time to time, and when the le'vel of 
water 10 (be reservoir has reached a saflicient height 
and tbechoking matter IS removed by solution and 
by pressure, the flow begins and lasts for & long time' 
anduUimately the reservoir mar run empty, folio wed 
bwloDg dry period Here we nave the ezpl-ination 
of the irregularities of the flow of water ' 

' S D 

Confessions and their right ArpiicATiohS, 
bjr Nagina itingk BA, Got! Advocate, Patiala 
State printed by Khosla Bros, Lahore (No 
pnee menhoned) 

The book will be an welcome addition to the 
lawyers' library It is not writtca for him alone but 
as the anthor says in the preface — it is intended “for 
the use ofthe Bench, Bar and Police alike” In snch 
treatises there is very little scope for onginahty 
except probably in the. arrangement ofthe matter, 
The author has done his part well and has brought 
together under the fhirteeu chapters, much avaifabfe 
inlurmatioa in counection with the subject An enn.. 
tneration of some of the headings under which he di. 
Tides the subject will give an idea of Uie scope of the 
work Chapter I deals with Admissions and Inculpa- 
tory Sfatements, Chap 11 with “Rensons that 
prompt Confusions,' Ch III with* Retraction of Con 
fessionVCh IV With “Confessions and Suspicions of 
Promise, threat, indncenient or torture” Cb V with 
‘•Extorting Confessions,” Ch Vlwith'Palse Confes- 
sions,* Ch YllI with "Police and Confessions,” Ch 
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X with “Sog«illoni rfnardioff.Confeiiioai," Ch XII 
with “TheeTidence ofnn nceompliee" 

(2) The fURKCitioui regardinff Conicmiont in Ch 
X *re not the author'* hut are the opinion* ofaome 
judge* nod ndminlitrator* ID lodin. There are ■ome 
intereiting caie* collected under Ch. VI la which a* 
the re»uU of falie confeiiion* ttie aecnied person* 

were hanged or otherwiiCConTieted while theirjop. 
poied Tictiin* were nliTC and afterward* appeared in 
tleth and blood . 

The author ha* earefulljr brought together the ca*e 
law under each topic .... t 

An miportant iwrlion of the book is ite appeodice* 
There nrc eeren of them and gire much useful tnforma 
tion.e g. Appendi* Deontama the Despatch of the 
GoYernment of India, “o'"' department to h,a 
Maje»tT’» Secretary of State, dated the 2*th July. 
1013 regarding th* anbject of Coofe**ioo»- Appeu 

dii G contain* the rule* obtaining in the ranou* 

^°Tbe'*“^ok''l:oYefJ 317 page, and is 

carefolly printed The get up i* good and doe* credit 

to the pnoh ihen 

TiiBP67cnoi.ootoP Mtstc, Ar H 

^*rr.Ci«eatlTelfhttle ha* been written of a critical 
or aaal^ieaJ VmS coneerotog iheart oj 

dancing, Ka“”< «“ L- I.Tm •Vxternal emotion* I* 

literature), though the te tbeoiuake* 

DOt P»y'‘>°«°|“‘^iy,f°"J!«nd«nce of our reapoo*e to 
a »hort study o' mMtal Uw», such a* 

music onohjsiological aoO meuiu. 

gOYertf refleiadtion, nervous su p 

ness, association of ideas et to coo 

i. .. -i." otpj.i.«<.™” 

''‘^•Tbe Bonnd IsognaK.. I * • 

country and gymnastic# the neit. . 

We quite agree and look forward to the day when 
the sound alphabet aod rules of musical composition 
will be taoght as early aod as completely for the self 
ton of feeling as the word signs now are for 


the expression of ideas It will, howerrr, entsti a 
revolntion in ordinary idea* of edncation 

Mr Krishna Ran doe* not hesitate to find faBlt 
with the emotional value* given to the rartoui masK 
alnote* of n »cale by Rharatha, Sarangader*,and 
and others, but the exposition of them be blfflielf 
give* I* to our roind also arbitrary, personal, uecon 
Viocing, and unstable For initance, he maintalM 
that Ml expretses self appreciation, conceit, hanghtl- 
ness and self assertion It is didieult to see his basis 
for these qualities He seems to denre them through 
tba proportional relation between each note and Sa 
which be postulate* a* peace or sleep, but which 
nnotber person might quite easily consider mono 
tooy, far removed from pleasure Rut this proportion 
at relation ha* nothing to do with the ecientidc and 
vibrational value and eflect of the note* concerned 
which ahoald certainly be taken into aeconnb ba 
can never hare the same physiological reaction as R2, 
though the genera! effect 01 SG2 and R2M2 maybe 
Similar His interpretation fads also to explain the 
emotional effect of runs and quick passages And 
finally it overlooks the fact that emotion it «o entirely 
anbiective and temperamental that the same melody 
may call up quite opposite emotions in different 
people We think that much research most still be 
ma^ on this aspect of mnsic in eonjnnetion with 
parallel studies in light, colour, smell, before any bard 
aod fast eoaclusioos will prove generally satlsfaetoiy 
Regarding the vexed subject of tuusicai ootitlon, 
tbe author is undoubtedly right in considering the 
Eastern system simpler than the Western for the 
purely melodie ebaraeter of Indian mnsie, but for 
foreigaer* it hat tbe grave defect of sneb close sinst* 
laxity VI ith word signs a* to cause coofuiion It doe* 
not leap to tbe eye” in tbe enmistakeable nannerof 
Western musical •ymbol* Also it will be found 
elurasy flike the Western tome solfa) when India de> 
velop* her own syslem of harmony as she laevitably 
will in the future We tend always to forgetthatss 
Western music bad iis origin in the Bast, tbe same 
elements for expansion are still latent here, and as 
truth will out to Its possibilities for new foroii, 
new combinations— even tbe dreaded ' harmony 
will eventually fulfil themselves in national Idiom 
Mr Knsbua Rao display* the utmost ignorance of 
Western music when he contrasts harmony with 
melody, as if baroiony were a thing in itself It I* 
never thought of apart from melody , it is not tbe 
opponent of tbe latter, but its handmaid, Its uphold 
er Harmony never supersedes melody but reinforces 
and supplements it, portraying its emotionM setting, 
(or only when we reach the highest reh^ons devo- 
tional emotioQ do we get simplicity of emotions, 
other feelings are linked and interlinked with agree- 
able and disagreeable causes and reactions which call 
lor portrayal to express the picture truly The West 
em musician who can see only poverty ofmuiical 
ideaand expression in non harmoniKd melody and 
who always cnes out for many simultaneous sounds 
IS only equalled by the dogmatic narrow, and p^ 
judicra Eastern who tbmks alt harmonised melody 
merely confusion and discord Both are exagger*- 
tious for tbe Art of Music accepts both methods si 
•uitahle to quite dissimilar purposes, and niei them 
accordingly The very nature of sound is a vindics 
tion of simultBoeous eonsonaut notes asevefy musicu 
sound produced at the same time emits its overtonr* 
which can be definitely beard by well trained rers 
Thus warfare against harmony is in reality' warfsrt 
against nature’s laws, though easily understood hr a 
student of philosophy who see* in it only another 
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fact oftlieeterrni war between those who sech for 
hheratloa thfot.Bh cootemplation, tfiditcdnal ecstasy, 
aod detachment from objects,— whose musical Path is 
saaccompanted end ooa harmonised mclodj— and 
those whose teinpernment includes oil objects, seeioj; 
Brahman in and through nil finding jos In sercicc and 
co-operation, whose musical Path to the Dmnc is 
through harmonised melody, with its combinations 
of fingers nm} instruments nod its espansion of the 
Tolame, the depth the ranety of sound its increased 
magnetic efTccl nnd its widely extended inspiration 
It IS indeed a question of temperament, nod because 
there ate pco, le of both temperaments in both the 
Bast and the \\est, the two types of musical expres 
Sion Will base to l>e recognised, nppreciale«l nnd 
iJereloped This the Higher PsyehoJigy of Slusic 
and the synthesis of the ten sTSteins the author fids 
to perceire 

In the section devoted to Musical History nndGeneral 
ObserTations, leverelr critical and i onoclastic 
remarks are made re Indian musical traditions re 
gardiag the snpernalural jwners of ragas ihetr 
limitation to c rtain times and seasons, ant their 
specialised emotions The attitude is that of a music 
al free thinking materinlist, untroubled by belief tn 
Gandhareas or ancient authorUies Uneonsciousty 
to bioiself he has assimilated the Western attitude (o 
mnstc and applies It to all the subjects treated of in 
this section Ke has some Terr oseful remarks ealhag 
for the better eJneation of Indian musicians and for 
the raising of their status which compares so an 
faTonrably with that of their Western fellow artists 
While the wnter discusses nasteni music he is inter 
Mtiog aod instructive, lint he spoils his work almost 
erery time be alludes to Weitera music as he is woe 
fully Tniiinforaied abontiit flis premisses are to 
palpably wrong that his conelesions bceotue simply 
absard— as for mstaoce when he says them will be 
“ahaodredor two Tiolins three or fourfaandred dates , 
and as many will be piccolos * lo an orchestra, (the 
actual ratio is four Ante* and two piccolos to an 
orchestra of one hundred players !i . or that *'the 
Indian siugs through the nos”, while the Western 
screams ih the throat," the latter in reality never 
failing to use the nose ns well ns the throat (as is 
proved from bis inability to sing when he has a cold 
in his head] nnd bis choice of the harmonium as a 
Terr useful (Westernlinstriiment to begin with when it 
IS the most despised of Western instruirieats asedonly 
by the poorest street singers, and is the very last 
.,Western lestrument Indians should use 

Vfe sincerely hope the author wiU revise the 
portions dealing with Western music as it is a pity 
that such false ideas should be spread The beauty 
and value of Eastern music is not enhanced br the 
vilification cf another svstem, thronghtitfaat ‘little 
knowledge" which IS "a dangerous thing ' It would 
be fatal lor India to try to import Western methods 
into her music m nnassimilatea form— as she original 
]y imported .tustriaa made tiarmoniums-*but if coo 
tact with tlieincauses Indians to devJop the wtder> 
resources of thrir own musical material it will be as 
great a blessing as our author considers the Maham 
madan induence to bare been 

M E C 

Sanskrit * 

DnARMAKOTAK, VOL I, BALAKA-SDA,— fy_7rjram 
lalaraya Maihi, Srirangam Sliri Vani itlasPrers 
PP S^i Price Rs a . 

Mr T.K Balasnbrabmanyam, the Propnetor>of 

10 


the \anivilas Press, Srirangara, and an energetic 
worker 10 the field of bsosknt pubhcatioo deserves 
our hearty thanks for his bringing out for the first 
time the (Mok nodcr notice which has been printed 
front onlr one manusenpt found in the Tanjore 
Palace Library (n this book the Rnmayana of 
Yalmiki has bebn explained by the author (1711 
A D ) in a light quite diQerent from that adopted 
by tbecoruiiienlntors who hold that it is Sbiraor 
\ishnu in re'ilitr that has been treated of in the 
Ramnvana the pu^onof the book being nothing 
bat that supreni* God Th* nnthor, however, is of 
opinion that Dharan is de cnbel at eousiderable 
leugtta in the Dlmnuasutra' but no examples of a 
Strict follower of it i« to be found th*re it has 
however been supplied by Itilmiki in Ramayana 
depi ting in the form of a A'livys the life of Rama 
who IS b'tievcd ns nn incarnation of Dharma 
Itself The author supports this view by espHio 
lag the mata ereate and aarrattoae of each canto of 
the Ramayona on the autbon'T of the Dhamiasntras 
quoted profusely and d scusted thoroughly sometimes 
to a great extent. The complete work written m 
Simple SaosVnC is divided into six volumes the 
present one being the first We are very glad to 
real 1* and are of opinion that every lover of the 
Ram yana should go through the pages of it 

The get up is as it should b* or a publication of 
the ^ am Vilas Press which excels the famous Xirno/a 
aigara Press of Bombay in executing fine pnnting of 
Sanskrit hooks but (here are several oefeets as 
regards the edilng, the greatest of them being sot 
adding an index of subjects Quotations should have 
been verified and the figures of references denoting 
books, chapters, etc , supplied 

YooisirraA TAioiKA TxttTi— */ Pindi/n>aai nan 
/rat-tds t’aiiiil3>fiaai ef HarJiear Pp /yy Pita ta 
Aanit teht hoi efyt) Pandit DivaiataShiiXa Garwka/, 

• \tu!ira , (e) La'a hkastramjt^ Ptnnemrt 

J>eirvlan ,U) Pandit ^n>*6r/a Siarma, Siaia Almt 
Dancajt, Lahan 

prom vvoat we have teen m the book under notice 
We have no hesitation in saying that Paaditasvami 
Hariprasad, an author of several philosophical 
Works, IS n fit person who caa rightly undertake to 
Write again a new rritti or short commentary on the 
iogasafrai of Patanjnli when there are already 
several of them The sew rntti sets forth the 
import of each sutra in simple Sanskrit explain 
ing every word of it according chiefly to lyasa and 
Vocbaspatimisbra It does not speaV much nor leaves 
Anything to be desired by the beginners The labour 
of the author will undoubtedly be reeompeased. 

VlDatSanEnAEA BOATTACnASYA 

Hindi. 

T)ua.Q\o\^ Pandil Rupnarayan Pandeya Pub^ 
htkedby the ffiuJi GrAntharafnakar Office Htrabag 
I' O Girgaan^ Bombay Crown <Pfo pp rpy Price 
Cloth bound edition Re i f o, ordinary ed At 14 

Tlte scarcity of good dramas lu Hiodi mast make 
this publicatioa viry welcome The ludomital le 
Courage and patie lee of Dargadas have been depict d 
In the book with consummate art The novel is cer 
taialy very attractive thoof,,. some improvement 
Could have been made in it By |the substitution of 
terses here and there in place of prose As it is, only 
Songs and these also very few tn nnmber, ere in Ter*e 
The book is a translation from the Bengali, but has 
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the merit of reading like an original publication tte 
charoctert in the drama have been ytrj aainiraDly 
depicted, that of Aurangreb in his TBnooi aspects 
being a masterpiece There is Jio wide diyer^nce 

from h story and the novel can be held out to be a 
model one m Hindi Some of the scenes are really 
stirring The get up of the hook leaves nothing to be 
desired 

MANKUMiRilvS Draj Chandra and puMitltdby 
Met rs. Ke lantath Palhak & Som Itaja Damata 
Benares City Demy 9 v />/> 3}4+^^*5 Frire— 
Bs a. 

This IS a voluminous novel and a*- Ibe tame time 

verv Interestlog The heroine of the novel has 

pawed through many vicissitudes 

much of unuatural romance in the book The ^ot « 

verv dexterously laid and the novel is 

But there is tbe^stamp in the book of the old meth^ 

of novel writing in rogue in the eightees Thw is auo 

a translation from a Bengali novd of t . j,_, 

written by an erudite Bengali writer The 

ahistorical basis and depicts * 

management of Oudh under the ,cf 

>i«T» been taken with the book and the val table 

at the end of the book not iw k^w 

rather bold type 

RAfassni Ohishk PITA«AH by *{' 

At 4 Seetnd Editien , 

T.'bori'.S "K boob .p».w to 

juvenile Hindi readers 

at'the T^un Bharat Cranthavah Office. 
i^SurVatlc tP aaS Pr,ce-A. ts 

This IS a carefully ^b°^'ed°on^he 'ita^tW 

the French The Marathi book has been 

book of the same name Committee of 

recommended by tne ^ the language 

Bombay ^,V"!fhe book wilt no douM prove an 
chaste and simple The u terature in Hindi and may 

lation -.t, vooV It one on moral cnltnre and 

' wiU be found very useful by studen ts author 

has d 1 ussed bi* la^ect under apt heodlngi t\e 
wish the publication the stceeis it deserves 
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DAKSHINArRICAKAISlTViGRAH RA ITIHtS »r 

Mr Bha-wam Dayal Publuhtd by Mr Dvanks 
Protad Satt ak, Adhyaktha, Sarasvatt Sudan, Camp, 
Indore {Cl} Demy quarto, fp toi Fnfr- 
Rt tSe 

This IS a very well written book on the 
res stance moycniene in South Africa in which Mr 
Gandhi took so conspicuous a part Suffice it to sat 
that the book contains all that a Hindi reader cl 
any education would like to know on the subject 
The whole history of the movement from start to 
finish has been given The speciality of the book w 
that the very large number of blocks given m ‘M 

book are no less useful than the description to wBien 
ihev Eire poll t These blocks range from a photo ot 
the distressed in South Africa to those of a number of 
passive resiiters and the saviours of the Indians in 
South Africa Europeans and Indians The 
and method of description are alt that could be desir 
ed and the whole appearance of the book is attrac 

Annapurna kA MaNDIR, translated by Pfudit 
Ishwart Praia i SItanna andffiuhUshed by the Hindi 
Graniha Ratnakor Office, fhrabag P O BirSaom 
Bombay Crtvn Sto pp 18$ Price-Ai /a thth. 
bounl Re r 0 0 

This IS an excellent BOTsl and though not dealing 
stricti/ with social subject only may be called a 
social novel The plot is very dexterously laid and 
bes des the merit of being n very good story the novel 
oav be commended on the basis that the plot is intri 
eateaad at tbeaame time interesting Some of the 
social evils Jiave been skilfully laid bare and the novel 
delioeatesfeatnres ol social 1 fe which are not alt^ 
setber rare. On the whole the book will amply repay 
Mrutal there is a marked novelty In the novel wniCB 
caaoot fail to attract aey reader The get up of the 
book sustains the lepotaiioo of the publishers t 

Bankim NibaNDII VVSLI frdiiWafnf by Pandit 
Boofintrayan Pandaiya and pt<^fir/<ei by tht afore- 
latJ Bmbay fiublithert Cream Svo pp 164 Price 
—As !* Cloth bound Re / o-o 

This collection of some of Dankim Babu t essays 
translated into Hindi wilt enable the lliodi readers to 
set so insight into the marvellous command over 
ideas and language which the great author bad 
Whatever subject be has touched he has given life to ,f 
or we moy rather say that be has not touched any 
subject which be could not enliven To many the col 
lection will be more interesting than a novel, the so- 
call^ essays read like atones The author s exquisiK 
humour IS not mused on any page Two of tbesnb- 


ASTIE PRAKASH written and published by bfr 
KuHwar Sam Sharnia Itanuman -dJali Hatkros 
(Ahgarh) Crown Svo pp 3S Price— not menhonM 

This eoolalos the author s views abont God »0j| 
and true knoviledge lie bat an inclination towards 
tte Jain religioo The treatment of the subieel msT 
be said to be masterly The book will be published m 
aeveral parts and this part may be considered to W 
of^he nature of an introdnction, which Is ho* 
ever, very instructive 
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RCVIBWS AND NOTICES Or BOOKS 


Cr r a t a a 

Oa pa^e Gt2 of ths D'ccit\b*r No of the \fo<Iero 
Renew ftad 11 the line 2 under “RcTiews of Hindi 
Books” for ' Pub’ished by Dj’ read * I’abhsVd Inr 
Messrs Ilanda^fL Co., SOL Ilarsisoa Road 
Calcutta.’* MS 

GLJARA.TI 

Jtci VjKliYtTl’URUaHO PvRT IV By VrJjUl 
JaiiVj! ThaMar fuhhtheJ ht tkt Si>e»rty/or E»cour 
e^emtnl of Chea(> Liiemiurt Vrxniet ot the 
Diamond JubiUt Prtitlitts^ Prett, ^hnttJabdt doth 
bannd pp jSS Pr»«-*At 

This part of the Eutoent Men of th* ^Yorld senes 
coatams the Iires of Oti Istooe and !!>fatsrc.e the one 
a Brahmin and the other a Rnjpat la hfe and 
ltious?ht, as noticed by the wnt»f of the rniroduehon 
The life ofGtadstone M a translation ofthe Marathi 
wnter— Viaayak Kondadee 0« 8 work nod that ol 
Bismarck of (he Hindi work of Indra Vedalankar, the 
son of Mahatmi Manshirara the founder of the 
Kan^adi Guruknl Both are net! translated 

DevsiJItV PRAll»UtVS»l.V OAYPt DyAmra! 
fat Stinjirji Padhiyar, ^riHtrrf ol the Athfar'e 
SoJagar Prtit, Boniijy Paper Co er, fp 44 
/rieM ftptdj 

W « hold in preatesteec whateser conus from ^e 
penof&Ir Padhiyar and that for two reasons htt 
style (9 ftmple aod locisiee, while his thought* are 
praeticat , he tells you what be has to tell direciiy. 
there IS BO beating about the bush Judged by this 
Itaudard we find this book to be one ofbis weaknt 
Bttcrepts. The title of the book i* ' What did the 
Z/ord tKnshaal itag in bis flute ’ ' fn trying to au 
rarel this tangle be Irares the terra Staa of bis own 
experience of the world a course which he always 
follows and tries to soar into the regionsdf ioagm 
ation Sitting by the shores of the eea, near 
Chofsrad.oa the Katbiawad Cosst, he has wbde 
raeditating on the problem as to what did the diriae 
flute mean by attracting all natnre animate aud (o 
animate to its melody and making it atandstiil 
crolsed an explanation which he boS set out la a 
senes of rhapsodies the sum total of which is that 
the flute sang the creed of Lore or tf sTTW | 

K M J 

^5rdu. 

The Al QcRtNil^ Rev AhmaJ Shah mitttenary, 
5 P Cr I!a<ntrpur(U P J Royal 8ro PP JeS 

This IS a faithful translation m Urdu of the Koran 
tVe hare nothiog to say against the language of (he 
publication it is simple —such as is generally used 
la the translations published by (be missionaries 
Indeed tbe language could not be b tter in \iew ofthe 
fact that the book IS a translation The footnotes la 
th> book are very useful and will duly clear tbeintn 
cate points Tbe arraogenitnt is excellent and the 
printing n ce v 

Dulhin hy Mr Iskvar Das \and and to be had of 
Mr Attar C/iaiid Rdpur 6" Sons Booisellers, Lahore 
Croton 8va pp 33 Price -^As 3 

This drama in one Act aims at reniOTing the abuses 
in the dramatic I teratnre and the stage m India We 
must say that the author has met with considerable 
success The drama under renew has been direeted 


against asociitcustom— the selling of daughters m 
marriag* It is in the Panjabi dialect and is id the 
lirda script. 

IlARARtB cosi^iW by Mr Mehdt Hussam Nasrt, 
Vjt AsMfanf Prafestor of Arabic and Persian, 
ituir Central College AltahaiaJ Crovin 8vo pp 
g4 J’rtca—As 4 

This IS a science msnoal on ‘ heat meant for ele 
meatare students V^e commend tbe clear style m 
which the subject has been treated The neat blocks ' 
to the book increaS'* its value It is a translation of 
a Hindi book nubtiihcU with the object of making 
scientific knowledge popular The subject of heat baa 
been treated in ail Its aspects with admirable perspi 
coity Tbe book will be fonnd by tbe seeonda^ 
s..hool student to be a valnable compendium to hts 
test book oa Science The get op of the book js ex 


AlAEATm - 

Atuoodhar er rCEt'ATio'r or one's owk people 
^ Vr Xagesh Vasudev Gunajt B A , LL B 
Publtthtr — Manoranj ik Granthaprasarai Mandalt, 
Bomba\ Crown somo pP s & 34 &• 2^3 Frtu 
^Rt t 

Majiies Vtapax SniKSiiAVA or Mr Larger 
rpt-CAtiON h% ikt tarn author Publifhtd by (ht 
author at Btlgaum CroAn tSmo ff sSi Prtet 
Rt t 40 

Th* first of these two books is a translaltoa ofthe 
late Dr Booker T Wasbiogtoa* *Up froo Slaven/ 
aodtbetecond of tbe tame author’s My Larger Edu 
cation and the two together form tbe antobiograpby 
of that great philanthrophist and Negro patriot who 
made his mark la tbs history oftfaeworlJ byocbier 
log phenomenal success in cleYating his own Negro 
race mentally, morally and matenally These two 
books are exactly such as are greatly required by 
India at preseut Pont is an undoubted fact that 
India a path of salvation lies through the diBuston 
ofedoeatSOn among the mass's and to bring about 
this end men like BookerT Vi nshington are a supreme 
need of Ind a. The work of trassUtion has bmn a 
labour of lore with Mr Gnaaji who has spared no 
pains to make his translations thoroughly lutelligible 
aad attractive Tbe wide spread dbteracf amon^ 
Negroes tbeir moral and social degradation the in 
aumemble difficolttex that beset the path of refarmers 
like \Nasbmgtott and tbe tuprerae enort required to 
overcome them, all tbese have their parallels la India 
Mr Gunaji has carefully pointed them out aod has 
suggested lessons to be learnt from the main incidents 
10 \\Bsbingtons life The careful reading of these 
books do not fail to impress one with the utter worth 
lessness of the stuff that goes by the dignified name of 
education in India at present and tbe necessity of 
founding such institutions as the Tnskrgee lostitute 
and tbe Hampton Institute Really tbe books are 
very inspiring and Marathi readers ought to ftel 
thankfalto Mr Gunaji for them \etl should like 
tooffin'Vce word of suggestion to tmters who would 
make additions to Marathi literature with trausla 
tions Marathi readers are but few and bulky vol 
umes consisting of pages after pages of uninviting 
detailsm the lives of great men are not calculated to 
add eestto their love of reading The art ofconden 
Sation therefore becomes indispensable and promolng 
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wntMwilltlo well to euUirate it Had eondeasa certain Beautiful leffend* hare j^rowo round hit 
tion been attempted to the writing; of the booVe uader name and hit admirio;; countrymen, of whaterer 
renew they would larely have appealed to a wider carte or creel, hare clamed him fir their own. 
circle of readers lit* obscure birth near niodera Madras Ins huoMe 

The printinj;. Illustrations, and the peneral^et up mi ^trenuomhfe us a wearer, Ijis great w >ri, the 


of ttic books Iea\enotbiRj{ to b* desired^ 

V.G ^pte 

Tamil. 

T\t taerti Kurat, htxng Iht maxtms of Tiruval 


jealousy of the contemporary po'tsj the struggle aid 
the linol verdict, his uniform hotnihtT, aud above all 
the singular accord between faishfeand his teaching 
form one of the most touching stories in the literary 
eiBaale ol any race Wc caooot ssf bow far they are 



l^ngUih iy I IS Aijar T« be had of Ike the work itself, rises the figure of Tiruvallurar, calm. 
author Mr V y S Aiyar, Dharmaraja Kotl sublime, a great soul, a wise sool, from whom kind 
Street, Pondtehtr\, Irrdta Price Re a tj o By Matnr* had bid nothing, speaking from the heart of 
VP P Re 3 re 0 tlemg, an Oracle for all time A perfect embodiment 

' ^ of plain living and high thinking, be made, if any 

we return our hearty thanks to Mr Aiyar for made, the nearest approach totbe Master in whom be 
this truly valuable work Many renderings tbere had taken refuge A close ezanination of the intro- 
harc been of the Sacred Kura! into Cnglish and other ducCory chapters I U'as wed as the general (one and 
langnages of Unrupe Unt uone, as far as we are certain special teachings of the Karat svillsbow that 
aware, is so well calculated to fainiliant* to the onraulbor was a Buddhist rather than a Jam 
modern world this famous classic ofTaiuil Litera The poem consists of 133 chapters of iQ couplets 
ture The former translations to b* sure have all the each tbai miking 1330 couplets mail TbiscoupleC 
merit of being eminently scholarly but, on (bat very of fonr and three feet appdrently pcvnliar to (his 
account perhaps, have proved aaytUiag bat latcres work, from which indeed the very name of tbe work is 
tmg reading to the ordinary lover of books Or derived, ss admirably suited to s*cure at once brevity 
Popes rerston, assuredly, is a clear improreioent of thooght and b«auty of form Pur this double par 
upon Its predecessors Even that however, with sdl pose, it has obvious advantages both over tU'* single 
Its merits must be admitted to be stilted and arli tioesof-ehe poprler poetess Aiirai and the (oanr 
ficial la many places, sometimes also positively in etaosssof tbe otb*r writers The work is divided 
correct and misfeadiag This is almost inevitable into three parts entitled Dutv or Righteousness 
in the case of any one who atterepu to (raosUte from ([)jarcDa),\leaItb (Arlba) and Love(Ksma\adi(istoa 
a foreign language wbi-li he has learnt at saeh The for whah the poet is evidently iod..bLed to Sanskrit 
tdeai trauslacion, of course woald b« (bnt made br writeraoa (h«s9<a})ed Parosharthbaifehe ends of 
tbeongioal author bimself Tbe Gitanjali ts a well mao) TbougJ th‘ division itselt is taken form Sam 
koowa tostaoce in poioL Such an ileal, obviously, knt, tbe use to which the authorputs it is all bit own. 
can seldom be realised lu practice We have (b«re> Nositoilar work is found lu Sanskrit, nor has any 
foce to fall back upon the uest best , where the attempt b*en made before or after to treat noder 
translator Is fatuiliac meb the Uagaage <' tbe these beads the toproe herein dealt with ' 
ongiaal as bis mother tongue, besides b'logutliermse The range Of tbe work ti as wiJe as human nature 
oroperly quabSed fur hU task. Toe present edition iteelf Prom the lofty ezpositiou of wise statesmaif 
IS such *I"P eternal wailing of thehiniaa spirit in 

Mr Aiyar possesses very spe isl qualifications darkuess and in death, tbe pomp and circumstauce 
for faterpredng this ancient Tamil tret lato the of war aud tbe aaeet atraiar of mercy droppiog as 
most progressive language of our time Hinsell one gentle ram from heaven the quiet calm on the peaks 
of the finest products of our Uaiversitics, with as of wisdom and the struggle on the pluss below, 
latimate a knowledge of English and t-reneb aud fnends'iip aud love and the deep joy ofJife with the 
Latin Literatures as of his own mother longue and mirth and laughter of fair wumea and of happy 
of Sanskrit, bis work ererywbere shows cvoleat children, all have a place id that uaiq le wort Thu 
traces of rare intelleetual giKs chastened by genial astonishing range is coupled with an msighl and a 
andfruitful culture Tliiaisbigh praise sodeed » but power equally astonishing \\hatcvcc. the subject ^ 
all th* same is none toi high for the merits of the matter way be it bears on its face th- mdiUble mark 
book, us anyholy can se* toe himself even by a nfamastcrmind Take the followin which are as 
vCvswsvrii-ue'.rAc'ia^hJJj'.tcansUiioij The reader ^oodasagr.others.i 

will be specially struck witb the ease of Strength *fbe Flute Is sweet an J the guitar dulcet so say 
displayed lu the use of that most diflicult and they who have oot heard the babbliu? sp-cch of their 
resourceful instru nent, the English prose of the httleoues' TheKural btauta Ob 

Authorised \ersion U is probably ooC the Uast ‘'Great is tb^ Joy of the mother when amaachild 
nmoug the merits of the tcaqslatioo that the traos is bom unto her but greater far is her delight when 
Utor, with keen insght aud sure ladgrocol, has she hearetli faun called worthy ‘ lt>id,S09 

' chosen the prose of the Authorised Sersjon as the Evil and good come unto all ; but an npngbt 
most adequate medium of expression for all the heart is the glory of tbe wise ’ Ibid.SlfS- 

varied thoughts and moods of such a work astbe ‘The joy of revenge Usteth but a day, but the 
iacred Kural And the Tamil people may well be glory ofhim who forgiveth eudurcth forever” 
congratniated on the circumstance that tsiit great jl„d g isa. 

master piece of their Literature, the roost disuncUy ‘ How slinll a min punish them that have lotured 
original and doubtless the most chantcteristk-specimen him » Let him do them a good tarn and roakethem 
oftheir genius should be introduced to theLoglisb ashamed of themselves’ ^ imd S 3U 

“."I" ‘Whatsoever thing a man hath renounced from 

tbegwcf Biising from Chat thing hath he liberated 
fWe IS knowo , at any rate. Mile that is Iiistonrvllv himself. “ jhid S3II 
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“nh«aI]9olcatber, sb«i<}oV«t{i at thegroand, 
bat when 1 look bwot, sbe looketb on me sod sortly 
staileth » Ibid, S loa* 

'Bless tbee, O moon, If thou canst shine tike the 
face of this locelr one, I ahall lore thee in ref t truth *' 
Ibid, S 1118. 

‘ flow great IS the lore bHweea the holy and the 
son! * Eren so great is my loye for this artless one ** 
Jbid S 1122 


* The cruet on* who p tieth me not while I am 
awake why doth he haunt me m tor dreams ? 

Ibid, S 1217 

Tiiese mast sulTce And the whole is lo that strain 
For tins range and for this power, whereshall we 
}oo)cfora parallrl ’ 

b V SoBRauMAsra Aiyah 


‘ TUEINDUSTRIAL SITUATION 

Bv THE Hon'ule Dr Nil«vta\ SiaciK, m v, md 


T he present industrial situation is one 
which calls for prompt action oj the 
part of both the people and the 
Government. The question of India ap 
propriating to hersell some of the fields of 
industry covered so far by the industrial 
enterprise of Germany, as well os that of 
utiliaing the favourable economic condition 
and the vast resources of raw meteriat of 
ladia for industrial development generally, 
cannot b' satisfactorily solved by utitidra 

f irivate enteprise alone It calU not only 
or the maaiujum efibrt on the part of the 
people, but also for the closest cooperation 
betiteen the people and the Governmeot,— 
involving wherever necessary, the use of 
Governmental organization and finance, as 
well as opportune legislative action This 
should be done with necessary circuraspec 
tion , nud the lines of such co operation 
and the precautions in the use of reserve 
pouers of the State in aid of industry 
\ should be carefully thought out 

While such is the condition generally, 
there is lo my mind an important distinc 
tion regarding iadastr> particularly on 
this side of India There are enterprises 
started by Indians that are strugghug on 
their way as best as they can There are 
.^also enterprises begun by European imtia 
tive and «.onducted hj Curopean organisa 
tion in which there is not visible any lacL 
of capital or any general shortcomings re 
gardiog expert knowledge and manage 
meat I am interested primarily in the 
concerns started and run bv Indians and I 
'' shall attempt below to describe those 
difficulties which beset them 1 also believe 
that the mam object of the Industrial 
Coramissiou is to find scope for the 


“Development of the Resources of India” 
through these struggliug industries that 
are at the present tune mostly in need of 
help and advice 

Tnere is avail ible here, labour sufficient 
10 quantitv, cheap and teachable and 
capable of b>tng more and more efficient 
unler economic pressure The overseers 
and supervisors are also available, as also 
arc, in some industries, even the trained 
scientific experts who require only bu«ioess 
experience and knowledgeof local maternis 
and conditions to b*come competent 
guides I 

The raw materials are also there, lying 
unutilised or exported uoworked to foreign 
countries, and improvement in ininiag and 
agriculture will supply whatever finer 
staples or improved material may be 
required for successful competition Private 
capital, though insufficient, is not entirely 
niinting, hut ts shy and cannot be easily 
attract^ from safe and profitable invest- 
ments in land towanJsiievv ventures with- 
out some degree of encouragement No 
doubt in Bengal we are somewhat lacking 
IQ busiucas ability and instinct , bat it is 
only after many coatlv failures, much trial 
nod error that a people can expect to have 
in their midst ‘captains of industry’ — 
eatKpreaeurs — able to create favourable 
coniitioos for commanding success The 
crying evil in this as well as in other fields, 
IS that the people are without the power of 
imtiatirc, and without the power of joint 
action and organisation It, therefore, 
behoves the Government, m order to focus 
all these favourable conditious towarfs 
industrial progress, to supply the organ- 
ising powtr w hich m such circumstauceb is 
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e7en m^re eflective than Jabour power and 
power of machinery 

For success in industry it is necessary 
tiiat there should b« a simnUaneous combi 
nation of certain conditions r;z — 

(1) Sufficient capital with elastic bant 
jng for Its propT distribution and where 
needed 

(2) Expert technical knowledge 

(3) Commercial efficiency and know 
ledge of modern business methods to 
ensure tins 

(4) Sufficient staying power and other 
conditions to enable industnahsts to resist 
external competition 

(5) Skilled and efficient labour 

(6) Transport facilities by land and 
water should be sufficient to meet trade 
demands and cheap 

(7) Farourable market internal and 
foreign, secured through industrial and 
coramcrcial bureaus and other agencies ns 
well as through protective tanSs and 
export bounties and oUier facilities 

(8) Location of industries mf/irburable 
sites as regards raw materials market, 
labour supply and subsidiary industry, 
etc 

(9) Supply of suitable and up to date 
machinery and raw materials etc 

(10) Plentiful supply of raw materials 
accessones-aod chemicals 

(11) Favourable climate and soil 
conditions 

(12) Development amoug the people ol 
group consciousness and of the capacity to 
act collectively 

Hitherto industries have from time to 
time been started here, but not always 
with a due regard to a co ordination of all 
the necessary factors involved TecliiiKm 
education has been iii some hues provided 
for, in the absence of capital and labour 
organisation and factories have been 
started m some cases without ntiuisite 
amount of capital or provision of experts 

Further the conditions of success nre 

getting harder and harder every day, and 

It is to be apprehended that after the war 
the difficulties arisiBg froraforeif^ eompett 
tion will become much greater and almost 
insuperable unless timely steps arc taken 
to prevent them 

Amongst others uc in Bengal labour 
under Hie following disadvantages — 

(1) Our greatest drawback is the 
nb'erce of enough capita] at the right time 
and p/ace There is some amount of capital 


in the possession of upper and middle 
classes, but it is not easily available on 
account of the strong inducement offered / 
by safe and profitable investments (direct* 
and indirect) in permanently «ettkd land 
or real property, and the want of con 
fidence in our business capacity 

(2) The next drawback consists in the 

want of expert technical knowledge in 
some cases and of the capacity for business 
organisa tion generally , 

(3) The absence of cheap and full trans 
portlHciIities by land and water is also 
crippling some of our industrial concerns, 

10 comparison with those m other 
countries 

(4) Further, our industries are labour 
ing under unaided and iielpless competition 
with tanffprotected subsidised and already 
flourishing industries of other countries, 
like Japan Germany and Austro Hungary 
tbe United States of America and some of 
the Colonies of the British Empire 

(5) I am not satisfied that everything 
has been done by the Government to 
secure for us favourable markets bothw 
reference to our raw materials and mnnit 
facture There is no independent Consular 
Service for Ipdia, and the Indian merchant 
—meaning a bora Indian— is general!/ 
very ill informed regarding everything 
outside bis inherited routine Tjo^iness Nor 
have the Government 'helped industry td 
secure proper marketing by cncouragidg 
markctingorganisations nod associations 
of Indmii merchants They have seen with 
cqunnimitv instead of resorting t6 inter 
ierence, the destruction o! much of tli4 
advantages ol favourable market for 
Indian manufacturers by the disastrous 
toadence of Railway rates on their goods 

Ofallthe ways in which the Govern 
ment can render material help to the 
growth of new industries m this country 
and particularly III this province the most 
fruitful and far reaching would be the 
supply of capital on easy terms on 
reasonable security As regards these it 
may be noted that there are important 
industries for example, dye stuffs, gla” 
wares, etc for which we have most of 
the important raw materials but which 
under the present conditions of rots 
petition require larger capital thfls 
priiate indiwduals here arc in a posibo® 
to invest, and joint stock companies 
yet do not command sufficient credit to 
raise the money 
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There are several irajs «a which 
Government may help m this matter 
Thus - 

(1) Government may start pioneer fact 
ones in some of these lines in order to 
give a practical demonstration (to enter 
pn«mg industrmhsts who may be as 
sociated with th* mauagement of the 
industry) of their earning capacity ns 
well as of processes and methods leading 
to success and may afterwards cautiously 
and veo gradually raalvc them over to 
some such associated party by sale , or 
if necessary Government may entrust 
the capital after the transfer to private 
parties by way of long term of loans , and 
if a State department is not conceived 
to be the best agency for lending out on 
industrial security, then it must be done 
through industrial banks lending oat oa 
such securities as industrialists can furnish 
Such banks must supply the necessary 
money not only for meeting the require 
mentafor ordinary working— (the working 
capital)— aad for pfoHc mcreasiagexten 
stoQs from time to time but also that for 
financing and purchase of machinery at 
the start 

It IS a matter of common knowledge 
that in France and in Japan Stale Ranks 
were originally founded with the objects, 
amongst others, of assisting Industry 
and Agncultnre by supplying the capital 
at a moderate cha-ge to farmers and 
manufacturers on a reasonable security 
For some time in India the project of n 
Central State Bank has been in the air, but 
nothing had been done in this direction as 
yet The State Bank should be established 
in India not only with the object of 
carTs^nsf,Qn-Cmrej}cx oqcr-afjivis- hiit. aim 
supplying through Industrial and Agn 
cultural Banks to the Industry and Agn 
culture of the country, the use of capital 
on reasonable security 

(2) Goverumeat should also provide 

for the training (in Technical Institutions 
in India, as well as abroad) of the requi 
site number of technical experts for our 
present and future industries in \anous 
lines , and should also impart to our 
people trainmg m business organisation 
through Commercial Colleges supple 
mented, wherever possible by starting 
pioneer factories in certain selected 
industnes *■ 

(3) Facilities for transport are ncces 
Bary m much larger degree than are 


granted by existing Railway admioistra 
tion Whatever may be decided regarding 
the policy of the State working the 
Railways in India, tliere cm be no doubt 
that the control over rates should be 
assum'd and vigorously exercised by the 
Government in public interest There 
should be concession rates for kaw 
Matcna! and Afachmery 

As far as possible in those provinces 
where conditions nre favourable, water 
ways should be opened in order to provide 
for trader cheap and easy transport 

(4) ft IS liowever, obvious that no 
amount of activity by the Government 
in the direction indicated above will in 
Itself secure progress and success for our 
nascent indnstnes for a considerable 
period of time at least unless they are 
secured against dumping invasions from 
old and aggressive industrial rivals 
The only effective method of secur 
log reasonable conditions of success 
for industry growing under numerous 
disadvantages seems to be guarding 
behind tariff walls The various difficulties 
regarding tariff suggested by advocates 
of the present laissezfaire system do not 
annihilate the need, under special condi 
tions, of this form of btate interference 
with private enterprise, but only argue 
the desirability of extreme cautioa And 
the fact that in any determmatioa of the 
tariff problem political considerations are 
involved, would only affect the details 
of the tariff schedule as it would affect 
enemy countries other countries, British 
Colonies and the United Kingdom But 
a measure m the demand of which Indian 
public opinion 13 apparently very insistent 
and. ’liuiTumwts. pannnt. li lan^ qnt. affl 
It IS to be feared that there will be a 
tendency m the public mind in India to 
undervalue such active steps for the en 
couragements of Industry as the Govern 
meat may take, at the close of this inquiry, 
so long as the State has not stiown 
courage to face and to find a statesman 
like soiotion of protective tariffs 

I may mention that the same opimoa 
IS shared by many concerned in British 
industries as will appear from the report 
of the Advisory Committee to the Board 
of Trade oa Commercial Intelligence 
recently published in the papers 
CAtITAI, 

(a) It is to be hoped that some portion 
ofthe large incomes along with unearned 
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increments denved by the land owning 
clns'ies from land, under the existing land 
revenue system, si ould be invested in in 
dustrial concern^ pnrtjcularly in sncli 
industries as would lend to the improve 
roent of land or to impro\ing the raw 
produces from land, thus raising the price 
of the produce and consequently the rental 
value of the land This would expedite 
an improiemcnt in the condition of the 
cultivators , and all tl cse nHasurc’ and 
the use of their •saving for productive 
purposes would in the long run inereasc 
greatly the wealth and prosperity of the 
landed classes tberaselve" 

The Government may easily encourage 
the due discharge of such legitimate 
responsibility by the distribution of titles 
and honours They may provide such 
machinery through the Director of lodust 
nes or through industrial banjes as would 
tap these «avings without putting too 
severe a strain on the ’°****'S^"^ 

or the patriotism of the land owning 

classesTh^ savings of the middle classes 
including tho*e in the Oovernmeut and 
private ‘^service, and the professional 

classes, may be drawn to wards industries by 

the Government sympathetically copera 
tmg in Sue or other of the ways mention^ 
below, which will inevitably 
public mind the requisite coafidence m 
our industrial concerns . 

(c) The savings of the cultirating an 
the labouting classes “'“S"' "Sdi 
the iwtc producing districts are slender 
nr the bulk of them are living t”' 

tKiarcrs But such as they arc they cau 
^ be utilised for mdustrivl 
means of co 

those whose object is production as wcii 

as sale and purchase rnoitvl thus 

(J» But the amount of capini rnus 
nraiKble from all these sources roaj not 
be enoueb for some time for 
all the resources m raw nrivinw 

and natural advantages in the 
For this reason indigenous 
look to such additional coP'|^' 
without any undue risk, be p1n«d at tlieir 
disposal by the Government Further 
draTts must b- made on other provinces of 
India and on Great Britain It is gratifv 
mg to find that the savings of Bntish 
sesm India are available for new 


ventures at present We may hope lhal 
even when the fields yielding high spcrala 
tivc profits are covered up— a stage whici 
tve may regard ns having been alreaaj 
reached — the sources will not dry up 
Further, to antiapate at this place pari 
of the answerto the question ofGovcm 
ment aid to Industry it must be said thv! 
vvith Great Britain unable to provide O! 
with cheap capital on fav curable terms a; 
in the past we shall be thrown on oui 
own 111 this country And even after th< 
mobilisation of a\ ailable capital from th< 
sources indie ited abo\e there will be con 
siderable deficit in order to cope with the 
needs of industrial progress for a genera 
tionortwo In what manner the Govern 
ment can help is a larger problem ol 
finance but in my humble opinion, some 
part at least of the large non tax revenue, 
Irom commercial undertaking which the 
Government is getting should be laid aside 
year by year for helping industry by 
the wav of capital Whether suchtnonev 
should be lent out directly or through 
Industrial Banks is a question merclj of 
machinery But the need of appropnatiag 
a part of the sum (the payment of which 
IS not in the nature of n great burden) for 
this purpose is imperative 

Forms of GotrasMENT Helps 

(1) I am against money grants-m aid 
except under very special circumstances 
(eg, for effecting improvements in pro- 
cesses the benefit of which may, indue 
course be shared, by the pnblic) Govern 
ment action in this direction however 
careful they ma^ have been, is likely to 
give rise to criticism m India 

(2) Bounties and subsidies are necessary 

at times m order to provide against 
dumping and other nefanous devices by 
foreigners Such assistance may also 
be particularly necessary m developing 
the export trade ns for instance in the case 
of Bengal silk, where the industry n 
struggling , 

(3) Guaranteed dividends for a limited 
period would be one of the suitable form* 
ol aid to new organisations Such help 
by creating public confidence would 
facilitate the influence of capital This 
lorm of help is particularly necessary m 
those industries m which a large capital 
IS required , and which (on account oi 
difficulty of market or such difficulties as 
the Government alone can solve) no private 
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industrialistg are likely to vcature. There industtic<$ ' should be pioneered Jjyj the 
may also be c ises suitable for this form Government, - ' , . ' . 

, ofasststance.-'iQ the haud-loom industry (1) As key industries— i . 
and other- handicratts where private (a) Alkali (caustic soda, soda ash), 

nancies would feel diflident to stort on (b) Coal distillation and production 

account of n <jeneral want of confidence of some ordinary coal-tarproducts, such as, 
m the prospects, though the products arc carbolic acid, creosote, naphtholio, -toluene, 
so useful and artistic. In many cases benxine, aniline and, if possible, some coal-- 
Government will not have to pay anything tar dyes. ' 

bnt any sum actually pail by Government (c) Chrome salts. t 

should be eventually recQvere<l in easy (d)*Tnnniflg extracts, 

instalments. fe) Non combustible celluloids. 


(4) In a province like Hengal, short as 
well as long time loans o! public money 
to industrial concerns are a necessity. Such 
loans should be made repayable by instal- 
ments. 'Such loans shoafl be omioarily 
negotiated through Industrial Depart- 
ments of State Banks when start^ or 
State Aided Industrial Banks on favour- 
ablcriuspection reports hy Government 
Experts. - , ■ 

> fS) Machinery should be supplied on the 
hire-purchase system to cottage industries 
a^ well as to factory industries. In the 
case of cottage industries there should be 
demonstratioos of the use of tools nod 
appliances. In the case of factory Indus*- 
tries such machinery should be > purchased 
only on the report ot experts' testifying ns 
to their efficiency and up-to-date character 
as well as thefr suitability for Indian 
coaditions-and for the raw materials 
available in the locality. ' ’ ( » 

(6) Government should 'subscribe' a 
,portion!of the share capital in case of new 
' mdustries Avhosei success, according to 
expert report, is not doubtful, bufwhcch 
the Government is not preparwl to‘ start 
as pioneers. .In such cases there should be 
vyjA'Kft'y.WJ.ni's. w., 
Directorate. - 

- (7) Government should guar.antee the 
purchase of the product of new iodnstries 
fora limited .period, whenever the indust- 
ries produce anything’ required by them 
in the way of stores, in any dl their depart- 
ments or in the K.ailways. This 'Will 
increase the staying power of the industries 
against competition. The price of the 
products may ^either be the market price 
at the time of purchase or may be calculated 
pn the cost of production. n'- /• 1 

‘ ‘lu any case there should not beany 
■' Government control apart from inspection 
and'auditing of accounts. * - 'n 

, * PfOKEERtNG IkDOSTRIES. “ f.i * 

“‘I would suggest that "the foHotvIag 
11 


(2) As independent industries— 

(a) Sugar refining (from date paimh* 

(b) Glass. ; 

(3) A model mechanical and electrical 

workshop for making and , repairing 
machinery. . , 

Most of the conditions for deycloping, 
these irtdustries are favourable in .BengaL 
iiut most of them require large capitali and, 
highly experienced experts. Private enter- 
prise is not likely to start them soon, 
unless profit becomes certain. \Vhea 
successful from a business point of vfew 
they may be gradually and with usual 
ppecaotioas, made over to private parties. 
The most important precaution being, that 
there should be an intermediate stage' at 
which those who aspire to take overythe 
industry may acquire experience by associ- 
ating themselves with good experts and 
business managers. ,3 t , , 

•' Then'orkshop (3) should b® a perma- 
nent institution ; the otherS; should bej 
handed over to private parties. . ' 

Industrial Co-operation. * - 

Co-operative Credit Societies for produc- 
tion as well as sale and purchase would .be 
dr.v.pJnj?. of, 

cottage industries .Productive isdcieties 
would help in joint use of many machines, 
such’ as hand-looras, _ cane .j pressing 
machines,’ ploughing machines, etc., and^ in 
distributing them among members, at 
reduced rates or among nou-raetqbers at 
reasonable rates. < ',• ' i > 

' Sale and purchase societies should, where 

Successful, dispense with the .services . of 
middlemea ; and all their profits, whiqh 
ate occasionally very high, may. go dirept 
To the producers themselves,, AVitbout su^h 
organisatioas the producers who hav^ no 
staying power are entirely at the mercy 
of the middlemen. The Government should 
take the lead in 'this matter. In the .case 
of small industries, co-operatiou seems 
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be a necessity There should be Go\ern 
meat help and guidance but theorgani 
sations should b^mmoli popular 

Eo far as I know, the splendid industries 
in Germany, Japan and America have been 
developed and are still being developed by 
Goiemment help direct and indirect (e^, 
by bounties subsidies and tariff pro 
tection ) It is impossible for any industrj' 
within British India winch happens to be 
m competition with anj of theoiboie to 
grow without Goiernment aid I believe 
ther^ is a strong body of opinion in Great 
Britain at present in fai our of such help 
Demonstration factories should be 
started in Bengal for demonstrating the 
use of improved tools and appliances as 
well as improved methods of production 
chiefly m the case of cottage Industnes like 
weaving and also agriculture and agn 
cultural industries 

Scientific research work b* pushed in 
the following matters as for instance 
norai6 Geological Suney Economic BoU 
meal Survey and Analytical Suney of Soil 
m reference to crops 

There should be trade representatives 
for India in foreign countries, independent 
ofthe British ConsularServicc 

At present preference is given to Indian 

products only if tliej are o" 
eqdahty as regards qwohty with for«^ 
made articles whereasitis desirable that 
Indian nroducts should have preference if 
iheycaS rest satisfy Government requ^ 
inSt ond if their purchase does not entnil 
extra expenditure 

Banking Tacilities 
G enerally speaking most Indian inlust 
this side of India are suficnog for 

wmit of banking the^P^siS? 

loint stoek bants besides the I^residcn^ 

S?5ies under Indian management^ 
vvhicli are usually struggling under 

big Industries under 

me^nt as their enstomers Banks that are 
mainly investing bodies Jor s 

to Existing conditions from the 
point of view But the MC« point ofthe 
Govemmrtit must be T}*' 

Governments in progreesn-e states like 
America France and Japan etc , nre m 


perfect co-operntion and sympathy with 
the industries and ha\ e taken the full share 
of responsibility in the matter of their 
development , amongst others they hare 
organis'd ample easy banking facilities 
for their growing industries and trade. It 
is to be desired tint the Goiemment here 
m seeking to make the people mdustnally 
efficient and prosperous, n ill organise 
similar easy facilities for nascent industries 
by starting Central State Banks with 
industml branches in industrial centres 
as well as btate aided joint stock Indus 
trial Banking Co operations 

As regards joint stock Industrial Banks 
they will not snececd in India unless they 
Imethe power to issue bonds guaranteed 
by the Go\ ernraeilt or unless some portion 
ofthe funds in the State Treasury is made 
axailablc to them for a long period Such 
concerns run either as branches of State 
Banks or ns private corporations assisted 
b\ the Government arc sure to draw a 
large portion of the savings of the upper 
and the middle classes (including the 
maft-yans and traders) and thus dnert 
them to indnstnal enterprises Such banks 
should also It IS expected form proper 
channels for imestment of surplus British 
Capital in India in a larger reeasun. The 
expected facilities are (n) long time loans 
repajoible m instalments (b) cheaper rate 
of interest and discount (c) fairer and less 
stringent xaluntion of such securities ns 
Imiustnes can ofllragamst loans. ) 

I may be permitted to state that the 
absence of banking facilities is the most 
senOus difficulty in the path of indigenous 
Bengal Industries It is possible for 
Covcrnilient to remove this difficulty 

In Bengal it is not ensj under the 
existing Laud Revenue system to secure 
large plots for industries particularlj those 
that nre agncultuml at one stage, c^, 
sugar tobacco fibres etc rurtherinddstnes 
111 c cattle breeding and dairy fiirmtng 
cannot be developed unless there are nreas 
of land at the disposal of the concern 
Reueiiies 

(1) Greater fncititics should l>cproyid«l 
m the Act for acquisition or leasing of land 
for factories and agricultural and other 
industrial concerns Government should 
lease out land to Tea and other Industrie* 
on very favourable terms and without 
much restriction 

(2) All increments of value of land result 
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in^froaithj industry of enterprlsuijj men 
ina"ncaU«n.*-as 'Will as in minufuetore, 
' should b: sicured ' to the industries 
concerned. i ‘ 

’ < Tr\I.v;iSO of LiBOUR -AMD 

' t 'i , Supervisors. 

The efficiency of' all labour depends 
upon' Primary. General Education, which 
should be made available for every child ol 
school-going age. With regard to labour 
of all grades, it may be said that Primary 
Education in school would give not only 
literacy bnt regularity, neatness, and a 
certain amount ol mental clasticitj', all of 
Which would react very favourably on ^the 
efficiency of 'labour. At all events imme- 
diate steps should be taken to put every 
child in nii industrial area to school. 

'(1) There should be training of the eye 
and of the hand (through objectlessonsand 
manual work) for every boy in the primary 
school 

' (2) Those 'who will be called upon to 
help or undertake agriculture or industries 
deiuing with curing ot raw materiaU, must 
be trmned in field schools and demons- 
tration firms before taking up cultivatton- 
'* (3) Amongst the indnstries, those that 
are purely baudlcraft should hare labours 
trained In Lower Grade Technical Schools 
and also through apprenticeship in work- 
shops or demonstration factories where 
there are opportunities for training in the 
use of modern tools and appliances. 

' (4) AS regards factories, labourers 

should be trained by apprenticeship in 
workshops as well as in schools which 
latter seera important in the case of em- 
ployees In scientific and chemical industries. 

• , Tr.mmng or Supervision.’ 

The secondary education should largely 
be remodelled and adapted -to tlic needs ot 
industrial life. 

' I suggest the necessity of starting 
Technological Institutes in some respecton 
the same lines as recommended by the 
Kuchler Committee which sat some years 
ago. There should be one in Calcutta for 
the present as far as Bengal is concerned. 
This institntion should be fully equipped 
for teaching different branches of Chemical 
as well as Engineering Indnstries. For 
this province there is^ particular need of 
good provision for training in Mechanical 
and Electrical, Mining, Railway, Civil nnd 
Eoat-building brandies of engineering; 


leather tanning, some branches of textile* 
industries, dyejng,'sugar refining, tea mak- 
ing, soap boiling, ceramics, forestry, paper/ 
making, Industrial Chemistry, Agncultural 
Chemistry, Botany and Bacteriology and > 
Cattlefarming, etc. But no special stress* 
need be laid on branches of work which 
will be adapted and added to in the light* 
of experience. The existing Sabour Agri-’' 
cultural School and the Sibpur College may * 
form Just the nucleus for the Institution. ’ t 
Such a Technological Institute should'' 
be in close touch on the one hand with the 
actual industries of the country and-on rtbe/^ 
other hand with the Universities. There 
should be good laboratories and work*- 
shops attached to this institute, but the 
students who have finished tbeir "first 
acquaintance with any branch may be 
enabled to complete their training ’by 
apprenticeship in the workshops belonging' 
to the Government Dockyards, Railways, i 
Tramways, Electric Corporation, Port 
Commissioners, the Municipality, as well 
as in factories. On the other hand those’ 
who have shown an aptitude for more’ 
advanced work, should be able to join .the' 
Universities or to go abroad, in aome> 
cases, some of these advanced students may , 
prove able and willing to do research 
work. To students picked out carefully "^e 
research department of the Universities 
should open their doors. N I'l. 

The proposed institute should be ' udder 
the management of a Committee oa~ivhichi 
the Departments of Education, Commerce 
and Industry should be rraresented. 'There 
shonld also be in the Committee some 
educationists and some members of the 
Science and Engineering Faculties of the’ 
Unii-ersity and some Indian gentlemen who 
arcacti\'«y interested in industries. ’ - d 

When ngricnltural, commercial, and 
technological faculties are established ,at 
the Uni\'ersity, the higli^r Departments of 
the Technological ' Institute may 'be - 
affiliated to them. Such an arrangement 
will draw a very large number of students 
ahd will divert the channel of education 
towards commercial and industrial lines. ' ' 

Research Work. ‘j 

Industrial research work cannot be done 
In this country by private agencies in any 
large measure, because they always \Yant 
quick results, whereas the benefit of reserch 
cannot be had in a day. The only proper - 
Institution from ivliich research work 
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can be expected, and has einanated 
in all conntries, is the Untversitj Unu 
versity work in this country is still not 
ntcU de\eloped and much remains to be 
done by the establishment of the Faculty 
of Commerce, Argiculture and Technology 
to- bring oar Universities in Ime viith 
modern Western Universities The greatest 
drawback, honeier, is with regard to 
facilities for rcs-arch It is refreshing to 
find that in Calcutta ive have now a 
Science College endowed for this object 
Very much would remain to he done both 
wiHi regard to this Institution as well as 
others which must come The mere 
establishment of these institntions will not 
help, unless they are in close touch with 
mdustiy and are really able to solve those 

tical men Scientific research and techno 
logical research hdve great rautnal bearing 
The promotion of pure knowledge adds in 
the long run to the adaptation of such new 
knowledge for industrial purposes. But 
weneed at the same time a Tecbooiogicnl 
Research Department at the Unnersity so 
th&t a persistent inquiry may be kept up 
m the possibilities ol raw materials, bye 
products etc For all these a much more 
sympathetic and liberal atcitnde on the 
part of the State towards the effort of the 
University is necessary than what was 
assumed in the past It is our hops that 
the University will supply the great need 
regarding the development of Industries 
Farther, it is desirable to start here, in 
addition to Commercial Schools for the 
training of assistants in connection tvith 
the Technological Institute, a UniverstW 
College of Commerce for training of trade 
representatives, agents, correspondents, 
brokers, railway men, bankers, accoun 
tants, actuaries, statisticians, etc 
OQ4'<tsvTio'i OF State DEFiRrirear. 
Regarding the organisation of the eiecu* 
tive macbmery for carrying out such 
measure for the encouragement of industry 
as may be decided upon I have to suggest, 
in the first instance, that the Department 
of Industry should be separated from that 
of Commerce At present a v erj large part 
of the nctu tty of the Member for Commerce 

and Industry IS devoted, and that ngbtJy, 
to commercial topics It would be an 
^ advantage to liai c a separ itc Member in 
the Viceregal Council m charge of Industry 
The provincial machmety is more im 
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’ portant b ciuse it would bs m the provia 
ces where all Jo'al problems mil b-* studied 
and facts of industry aalu“d analys'd 
and sifted Tli* [mp’nal D partm-'nt w ll 
help in securing such legislation, financial 
aid, tariff reform, industrial banks, 
technical ein ation, etc, htch w ould b" 
of uniform help and valu' to all provinces 
But eoacfcte problems which present 
difficulties to local indnstnes w'oulj hi 
dealt with by the provincial orgamsa 
tion 

In the provinces, in mj opinion, there 
should be a very carefully devised maclu 
nccy so that the full b-n-ficent effects of 
any measures initiated by the Governm'nt 
can reach th“ struggling Indiah industria- 
lists There should b’ aDirectorof Industry 
orvnaev shaaiii bs /7 a abk" 
man with clear grasp of business condi 
tions But the greatest of all qualifications 
would be that he should ha\e sympathy 
with the industnal efforts oi the people 
However able a man he may be, if he comes 
with the orthodox prejudice that India w 
fit for agricultural pursuits only ond 
nothmgb'tter, and that all this desire for 
industry is sentimental, he wilt do no good 
whatsoever, and may cause great bitter 
ness In order to ensure happy results it 
1 $ necessary to make the Director of 'Indus? 
tries onl> nn executive official and leave 
tliepowerofinitiative as well as of deh- 
berations iii tU<* liands of a Board of Indus- 
tries This Board shoull be constitute 
in such a way that without being unduly 
large, they would have oa it some of the 
best elements of technical and busmess 
nbihtym the province In \iew of what 
1 said in para 2 of this w ntten statement, 

1 think, even at the nsk of sacrificing what , 

IS generally regarded as efficiency in official 
cireles, there should be a strong Indian majo- 
rity on the Board, if it is to be lio/>ed that 
the measures undertaken bj tlic Govern 
ment should carry confidence of the public 
and if misinformeil criticism of beneficent 
State nebon is to be avoided If t\\ o Assis- 
tant Directors, also members of tlie Board* 
are appointed, and both of them arc cap- 
able Indians there would be a further 
guarantee of the measures ofthcGov ernment 
liemg fully nppreaati^ by the public- 
TheaLare patent reasons wliv m Bengal 
tlicconsbbition outlined above is specialty 
necessary, beuiiisc here uc have no strong 
Indian public opinion so fat as matters -ol 
Commerce and Industrv an. concerned, 
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The hrge quantities of raw Judes and 
skins as well as sc% eral kinds of tannin 
barl s and fruits that are a\ ail 
ablehere make this country particularlj 
suited to the tanning industi^ Tliere are 
two modem ways of tanning Lnown as 
bark tanning and chrome tanning Qrdi 
Bar) tanning b) bark is a slow process but 
it can be ver) much expedited in empJoi 
“gtnnmn c'ctracte instead of barks As 
yet no organised attempt has been made to 
raaiiufatturc such extracts although there 
arc plenty of raw materials such as baUut 
hark, mvrabolans niangroics whose 
extracts a\onld pro\e most \aluable to 
tanners and would guean impMua to the 
leather industry 1 arthcr a thorough 
survey should be made lor new tannin 
containing barks fruits and woods in our 
forests Attempt should also be made to 
cultii ate such forcipfn tannin-contaming 
plants ns for instance Sumach Di\i-di\i 
and Mimos i ns ha^'e got a fair chance of 
thniingin India 

For the purpose ol chrome EanmnsJ 
the most essential things an. chrome salts 
(bichromate of potash or soda chrome 
alum) and bbric acid lactic aad and 
borax An attempt should be made to 
manufacturv these chemicals locally ^arti 
cularly the chrome salt« for which the on 
18 a^allabl^. m lan,t quantities m many 
parts of Dnlish India 

But itisnotTncrely in the x~ift matennis 
for the tanning industry that Bengal is 
rich Our practical expenenev hasconMneed 
U 9 that the Bengal ebamnra arc not only 
Inphly steady regular and hard worktop 
but quite intclhgimt to Icam the working 
_of complicated inacbincry icry quickly 

^\c nave got amongst us some proticioit 
experts trained not only in India but in 
Great Britain nnd the Continent From 
the annety of hide nnd skins aiailabk 
here \anous sorts of leather from the 
•tiff sole to the soft glo\e nnd cbarooi" 
TOav be mannfactnnrd in this country 

I may fncnlion here that in the case of 
chrome-tanning for which we mjmrc skins 
ami hides of pnme quality— prcfcmbly from 
sbvnghter hou«cs— we have to work under 
a seneas handicap on necoont of the nndoe 
factuabon in Uicir pnccs causcil by the 
control of this market being m llic hands of 
fomga bn vers 

Chrorjc tarnr^ n iJci gnl Tvoukl Ixr 
much beaeSted if eotaething could be done 


to ensure to them a steady supply of such 
hides and skins as they require Iroro the 
aanous slaughter houses The situation 
presents a clear case for rcstnction by the 
titate of exports ofhides and skins parti 
cularly of such as are suitable for chrome 
tannage 

The tanning industry stands m need of 
another class of chemical namely, coal far 
dyestuffs whose supply Ins been prncti 
cally cut Since the beginning of the War 
Bengal tanners arc helping themselves as 
best they can with some vegetable dyes 
But years of neglect nnd pressure ol com 

t ietition with coal tar dyes have almost 
irought about an extinction of the manu 
facturcs of vegetable dyestuffs The 
chancis of their revival arc also very 
remoU The best thing under the ctreums 
tanccs would be to try to prepare coal tar 
dyes rn India and until tins is aceom 
nlisbcd facilities should be pven to import 
into Indi i such dye stuns as ant being 
manufactured by the British Dyes Limited 
recently started m England I would nlsb 
hav*e tbv. attention of the antbonties 
diixctcd to bnd cunng of bide and skins 
which deteriorate very much in valuennder 
bad handling 

New IVDtsTHics ScrcL&TtD 
In my opinion tbefollowxng new* todus 
tnes are likely to be successful in tins 
country in the imincdiate future — 

Cottage industry 
Brush making 
Lnee making 

Making of hand bags nnd purses 
Sock knitting 
flicker w ork 

Making of wooden and earthenware 
toy sand dolls 
Cardboard boxes and eases 
Button making (Mother ofjiearl) 
Malkingstick making 
Making of handles for sticks umbrellas 
» i 

Ratan nod bambcKj furniture making | 
Making nrtifiaal linen flow cm 
TnmromR ol bats nnd making itraw 
and Ml lints. 

Making ready made clothes, »Iurts, etc. 
Making nu'ical instruments 

r cion irlustry 
Kchmn^ date sagur 
Glass making 
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'* 'Distillation of \voo3. ’ _ -fii i »• 
* Distillation of coal. ^ 

' .Distillation of coal tar, as obtained from 
irOn’and other factories. 

■'* Alcohol, from potato, sweet potato 

- ^ ’ and molasses. ' 

Galvanised iron sheet. 

* ' Ii*pn sheet. 

' Brass and copper sheet making. 

Pipe making {iron, brass and copper.) 
Sheet metal stamping. 

® Hichromates of potash and soda. 

' --Bleaching powder. 

Alum. 

- - Alkalis 

•' Boric acid. 

' Borax.- 

'r Celluloid— (nou-comhustible) 

Enamelled ironware. 

• Fish preserving. 

Match manufacture. 

. ‘f CONCLUSIO.S. 

b ‘la conclusion I should like to point oot 
that so far as Bengal is concerned the 
desire for new industries and new channels 
for engaging the energies of the po<ple 
not due to any sentimental or patriotic 
aspirations only. There is a genuine eco- 
nomic pressure rendenng the continuance 
of old prosperous conditions tn apiculture 
Imoossible for the future. .The advantage 
arising from the a^'-entitious nsc m the 
, price of jute may have obscunrf the fact 
' during 4e last decade. But steadilv the 
difficnlties are grow^mg. TIic 
of Bengal has increased and the available 
area of cultivable waste ( about six million 


acres ^ is shrinking every day. The distress 
resulting from pressure of population' on 
the available resources is to be seen from 
the prevailing very high rates of interest 
and from the actual condition of the poorer 
and middle class people. The culthutors 
and tlieir farm labourers seldom manage 
to xisc above the margin of poverty on 
account of the grip of the mahnjans and 
the buying agents of city merchants upon 
them The much vaunted agricultural 
prosperity of Bengal docs not always pat 
much money in the pockets of the cultiva- 
tors and their dependents.' ^ 

There are in Bengal, out of a population 
ofabout^S uiillions, roughly 35 millions 
who live directly or indirectly ,on land. 
The rest, with the exception of a small 
part, who are engaged in trade and 
profession and Government service, arc 
mostly middle class people in search of 
work. The acute conditions for the search 
of livelihood of a large body of middle class 
people arc patent to all. while ngriailturc 
no longer givxs scope for the v-arious 
classes of the population of Bengal, the 
finding of new avenues in industries to 
utilise the energies of these jKopIc and to 
secure for them means of subsistence con* 
sisteiit with rcs|>cct4iblu life is no lunger n 
dictum suggested by mere sentimental 
patriotism or the mere bcncv'olence of a 
paternal Covcrnnient, but by the grim 
realities of the situation ns it is dcv'cloping 
in Bengal. , , , 

Writl<o«Tiil(nce b«fure tlic Intluslrial CoininU»loa 
tpcciallr rtTiird Tor the Modern Keriew. 
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O N 32 th December last, the 
Bengalheld a Durbar and 
of the occasion to issue ^ 
and an appeal to the public- 
ship, it has been reported in the papers, 
remarked : . * ' . 

••I aod my'coneagoe* IxIieTC th«l 
Crngal a xridetpttaJ, well orgBoitrd eoti^irm<x. 
wh<w elm I* to wtalitd the pr»»rnt form of GoTcnv 
» mrnt aod, if poiiible, to overthrow It, by in«»o« 
wbichareenm'oaL.. 

only too many men end boyi are acliTtly cngagcil 


in tbatcontpiracy. tUouKb Witt) varying degret* of 
complicity. , ' - 

(d There iv one group which forms the braio of 
the '•eonTplTBey. lit hiemberi -are tneo peobaWr 
of keen intellect, with ntuch vcIf-coDtru] and mtich 
Ibicc ofchnracter I and they may he idraliits, their 
cnraioality may be in thnuKht rather than in 


dan^roDi crimr- 

_ .. . -the iaoi/s of 

the conspiracy,— men who nctnally commit the trwn^ 


(t of crime.' but they t 

Bats, for they inspire others 
{ h ) Then there is a Rroap of r 
*• •• who nctnally 


Almost ail of them have liren dscolts Ort&iiany 
they were actuated by hitb ideets, but most of tbetn 
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j»w long since become common criminals, .and 
follow the same impulses wlncU lead common cnoii* 
^^'Slocomniitbrutal nmrdera and robberies .. " 

Recruits may be more easily goltfor the gronp who 
10^0 the hands \haa for the growp who form the 
briuo. 

(ill) Besides' these, there is a large number oi 
pfTsbs*, tboogb some *a a taach 3e<» degree 

than others, with the conspiracy* They help the 
coBspiracj un Tations w sys), though they have no 
intention ofevei committing a dacouy or a imird^r 
IhemselTes acd have not the. courage needed for 
that • 1 

Hr) 'The worst are those who act as recroitera for 
the moTcmeut. Only too oltea tlie<e men are school 
masters. Theynse the noblest part of a boy's natnre 
as a means to their end, they work on bts fcehogs 
ofcatnotism, on hts ttnselfishness.on bis willingness 
to help suffering 

They often seise the opporttmity which member- 
ship in a cbantable society hVe the Ramkrisbna 
Mission pt participation in therelief of distress gives 
them to meet and lofloeoce boys, wbo bate ooble 
•deals, hot who have not enough experJeree * 
(Thronghout this extract the ital<3 are miac J 

Thereafter Hts Excellency justifietl the 
wide lappUcation of the Defence ot India 
Act amt the procedure followed bv hia 
goremment in working the Act, liint^ at 
the evidence ( kept secret from the pubJic ) 
on which men are seized and interned tind 
the nlethod of collecting snch evidenw, 
and ossored the public that the ofHelal 
view Ol the sitmtjonnnd of the guilt of 
the untried victims of the Act was abso. 
lately right nticl ought to be accepted on 
trust. Finally hcjnnde an -appeal to the 
people : ' (* - 

“I helieTC that we Cannot stamp out the eri) bv exv- 
cuCire methods alooe, ire oust bare popolar opinion 
with ns : we cannit have pspultr opiuion with ns 
nnlets we induce the people to think somewhat 
at least ns we think A Gowrmneat. thoosh 
it may be powerful and soccvssful. can never, 
from the British _ pomt of view*, be n good 
Government, unless it is trusted by 'toe people. And 
1 beg you to pcepure the war far a (air ami foTI 
>ecinsideralloD of the onestioa,— now to alter a state 
of affairs under which to many of oof most thoughtful 
aot] best latentionedyoung men ore ready to tolerate, 
some of them even to join, a conspiracy which it is 
.oordntyto destroy If you can do llu*. you niH 
help to wm for the service ol the Btitpire abilities and 
eutimsissni which t believe will make the Hmpire one 
of which Ills Majesty wiUbe proud " « 

I We thank Hit Excellency for inviting a 
full consideration of the question. But 
Lord Carmichael evidently docs not 
rememlicr that there is such a thing as the 
Indian Press Act. “It it not a Bengal Act, 
nai3-ne havtf to take it as it stands,” 
( bis own words >— and postibly also to 
enforce it at the dictation cf Sim’la ( if one 
may be permitted to rqireseflthitanspofcen 
thought not unfairly, by intelligent con- 
jecture ). A full consi'deratiou of the Indian 


nnrest by Indian publicists is therefore-, 
impossible For, before we, can prescribe 
the medicine we must diagnose the 
disease. Nor, again, have we the gift of 
a well known journalist to sail- close 
to the wind of the law of sedition as inter, 
preted by Anglo-Indian Judges Our 
response to Lora Carmichael's command 
must, therefore, be scrappy, and vague, 
though even that is risky ; it cannot, oi\the 
Indian soil, be ejected to be full. . 

But Lord Carmichael will gefcv the 
answer to his question most easily, if only 
he disburdens himself of John Morlcy’s 
Fur-coat theory : “In Europe they- wear 
furyoats, m India it is an unsuitable gar- 
ment ; ergo, what is true of Europe is not 
true of India , the general Ians of human 
nature do not hold good east of Suez I" 
.‘s soon as Lonl Carmichael has assum«l 
an attitude of pure mental detachment, we 
commend to his Lordship a study of 
modem European history, especially n 
reference to Holland Rose's Derehpaent 
of European Notions, the reflections on 
the growth of Nihilism in the last quarter 
of the '20th century. But ns that -hook 
has been left behind at DaijiJing, to reduce 
the expenses of the Hill Exodus in view of 
the recent question in Council, "we are 
under the dangerous necessity, of being a 
little more jcxplicit. We are helpless, in 
the matter, for a request fromourGovemor 
is a command tons.) , ’ m. 

It is true in Europe that where thet^ 
are' any political abuses, where jclass 
privileges arc maintained after their moral 
basis has disappeared, where a fcertain 
portion of the population, inspite of their 
mpid growth in mtelligencc, character aftd 
standard of Ufe, cevntinutto be 8ul>jectc«i'to 
century-old disabilities under the law end 
still more at the discretion of the executive, 
there is bound to be grave discontent. 
(Political heretics who dis!>eheve the Fur- 
coat theory, bold this to be true of India 
also.) ^ To Castlereagh and Eldon the 
agitation for Catholic Emancipation 
appeared as a crime ; to Sidmouth and 
even the good Sir Walter Scott and Lxird 
Wellington, the unreformeil Parliament 
appeared ns the highest work of politic.il 
msdom. Bat Catholic Dis.ihilifics-arid 
Lmdlord monopoly of the franchise had 
to go, and England wonid - have been 
happier and stronger if they had gone 
earlier. The aforesaid heretics hold -that 
it is impossible to “win lor the service of 
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the Umpire the highest nlnhti nmt enthUsi 
mm" extant in India unltn tJic Indians are 
made equal cituens of th tt Umpire, unless 
India censes to bt a tropical de/j«K/enej the 
breeding- fjrmind of itnUntureil InbonrerA 
of /injnti*s in the arm\ of the Umpire of 
/7U«aeJ«dgcs of High Courts Lxtm Ansi*- 
tnnt Commissioners tleimty Supennten 
dents of Police, Suborritnate civil judgis 
addiltoanl Inspectors of schools nnd /itnior 
professors ofgo^rnmcnt colleges 

'What nikth tlicc, Incf/eus /ureniu^ 
Artium Baccalanu!> ? 

*^My Lord I uish to nse to the full 
stature of mjr being (Gofe/m/e) My Lord 
I pray to God that my country maj 
*awftkc into that heaven of freedom 
'Where the mind is without fear ami 
the head is held high 
I Where know ledge Is free 

Where the t\ orld has not been broken 
I op into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls 

Where n ords come out from the depth 
of truth , 

Where tireless striving stretches Its arms 
towards perfection (Rab ndra 

nath Tagore ) ^ . 

For ffcahsmg this ideal ns Mr Gokhalc 
pointed out no steady and deliberate pro 
gramme has been avowed and followea by 
our rhlers They have given us loarty 

V ious wishes many wonls of sympiuhy 
a the language of Lord Lytton we have 

Jong heard the big bow wow of promise 
it IS time that we should see the tail oi 
pcrlotraance , ^ 

Lord Carmichael w ill thus perceive that 
the answer to the concluding cjuestiod of 
hia speech lies entirely in the hands of the 
official masters of oiir deStitiy It is only 
■mth the blood ofbur sons that our Umoo 
With England can be cemented It is lor 
EngUsb statesmen so to shape the policy 
-of the Empire that that blood maybe sh^ 
-Only m the battles of the Empire Vound the 
Umoh tack instead of continuing to be 
Wasted in addition on the scaffolds at 
Singapore and Rangoon Lahore nnd 

’Delhi , , j. *1. 

Ixird Carmichael has appealed to the 
Indian public to trust his Goremmrat in 
lall that it has been doing with'th^e ^fence 
of India Act and to accept the official belief 
lathe guilt of the persons interned Ac 
Cording to his view' as qiioted at the head 
*bf this article there 13 m Bengal a wide 
* spread conspiracy to Overthrow the pre 
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*!cnt form of Government by epmlnnl 
metns Those who inspire and those «he 
nssi't this conspirncy— that is the first 
nnd thml groups as cHssified by him — 
nre ' idealists men possessed of keen 
intellect And much force of ClnMcter 
men who have nescr themselves pro- 
fitcil by the result’' of crime boys 
ivJJosc feelings of patriotism unselfish 
ness nnd willingness to help suffenng 
have licen worked -upon by cruel and 
wicked recruiters ‘ 

Has His Exccllcncv weighed the fall 
significance of his w oras ^ If his assertion 
about the vast extent and criminal nature 
of the conspiracy md the high character 
of many of its members be true 'what 
would the logical inference be ’ We aS 
lori} subjects of the Press \ct and Defence 
of India Act anl the Anglo-Indianjotimal 
jsts fts professional champions of the "pn 
Tilegcs of the ruling race must accept the 
official Slew as true to the letter But 
nhat ivotill adisinteresled spectator such 
ns a doctor of the Sorbonne or a professor 
of Harvard conclude from Lord Carmt 
chael s allegations ? The conspirators are 
hot fools they are not brigands eager to 
ennch the/aseh es by rebbins their country 
men —we have I^ru Carmichael s word for 
it What then is there jn the present 
circumstances of India that makes them 
resort to enm- to change them ’ 

The aforesaid doctor of the Sorbonne 
will probably conclude that the majority 
of the numerous class branded by Lord 
Carmic lacl as crim nal conspirators are 
not ene nies of law and order at alL but 
opponents only ofa definite administrative 
policy m the land they h\e m that they 
are reformers of political abuses nOt anar 
chtsts that they attack racial civic dis 
abilities and political injustice not human 
life and human property No doubt accr 
tain fraction of the Bengal population —the 
second group in Lord Carmichael s list,— 
have adopted chminal means Batbehnn 
self admits that- thev are how common 
criminals actuated by the sordid impulses 
of Ordinary robbers Whatconnection then 
is there between them and class one— the 
idenhstsavho seek a change in the antne 
regtare dear to the Anglo Indian bureau 
emey ? Does Lord Carmichael then wish 
US to accept-the theory put "forth bv the ' 
Pioneer with refreshing frankness/ that 
between the popular representatives In 
the Impenal Legislative Council who cnti 
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ase Government raeasares, and the bomb 
throwers, there 13 a nexus ? ' 

This theory, His Excellency tells ns is 
bilsed on the evidence of police officers 
police.spies -and accomplices tendered to 
cxecntive officers without training in the 
art of judicially sifting evidence, and with 
the other partygiven no fair opportunity 
of rebutting it or even of know mg it fully , 
it IS, ns Lord Carmichael frankly tells us, 
not evidence which we can even put for 
ward m a Court of law ” 

Jlistoiy tells us that such evidence Ins 
been acted upon in countries where people 
wear Fur coats, and history also tells us 
of the consequence of creating a Reign of 
Suspicion, — of pumsfamg people on th* 
whispers of professional informers alleged 
accomplices and police underlings A little 
over two centuries ago there were the 
Popish Plot and Rye House Plot trials m 
England In the former the" informer Titus 
Oates was seen in his true light only alter 
the victims ol his perjury had been laid in 
the grave Five years later, the same thing 
happened again “The country leaders 
held meetings with the view of foucdiog 
nn. association whose agitation should 
force on the King the assembly of a Partia 
nvent The more desperate spirits took 
refuge in a plan for mon/erjog Charles U 
and his brother as tliej passed the Rye 
House Both projects were betrayed, and 
though they were wholly distiact from ooe 
another, the cruel ingenuity of the Crown 
Jawyere blended them into one, —and 
secured the beheading of the blameless 
Russel and Algernon Sidney (Green ) 
Only a hundred and twenty years ago, 
the Jacobin Committee of Public Safety 
.^followed the same proeedure. Vat pwstenty 
has not been convinced of the guilt of the 
Victims 

No moral reform amounting to a rcvolu 
tion has taken place in human nature 
since the days of Jacobin ascendency or 
the Stuart Restoration On purely abstract 
grounds therefore, the doctor of the 
borbonne will refuse to accept Lord 
C^rniichael s theory of the moral guilt of 
the 500 Bengali youths now undergoing 
l^pnsonmcnt in the Second Livision, 
ilr euphemistically called internment, 

nc will believe that the confounding of a 
‘pntimatc political agitation with a mur 
consjuracy is still possib/e on the 
offi ‘nfomicrsandagenfscmploycdby 


But, it w ill be asked is such misreprc 
sentation of truth probable with an honest 
and alert European corps d ehte at the 
top of the administration? Is itconceiv 
able that Lord Carmichael, or, -more 
correctly, Mr Gumming would be hood 
winked by perjurers’ 

The answer to this question involves 
an examination of Indian Police Methods,” 
which is as ticklish a subject ns the- 
‘ Etiology of the Unspeakable Thing ‘ 
But Lord Carmichael is inexorable, he 
Will have an answer to bis query, and bis 
position makes it unsafe for us to disoblige 
His Excellency Happily, our inquiry iS 
rendered safer by the existence of a mass of 
facts already in public records ourreference _ 
to which, therefore, cannot create ill feeling 
against any class nor be disapproved by 
any person in a modern civihsed country 
where men are allowed freedom of reason 

What class of men have been denounced 
in the past by Indian pohee agents ns the 
enemies of law and order’ Only three years 
ago the head of the Bengal Police ta a 
circular letter complained that ever since 
the Partition of Bengal, the police mspcc 
tors had been secretly r^orting against 
Tan9 Reformers (lu/go, Swade^ists) as 
seditiomsts and be ordered that such erro 
ncous description must cease m future Mr 
Gokhale in the presence of the \iceroy 
publicly asserted that be used to lie 
shadow cd by the police, and that another 
such ‘ bad character ' under police surveil 
lance was Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, whom 
the governor of his province had publicly 
designated as the ‘ ideal citizen of the 
Centmi Provmces Mr Gokhale was 
offered a K C I D by command of II 13 
Majesty 

Such men have been * political suspects*’ 
in India It cannot be contended that 
Gokhale and Chitnavis were shadowed by 
tlie police to prevent them from committing 
burglary or arson They could not have 
bcOT shadowed for airamg at polltl^al 
reform by constitutional means tor such 
action 13 perfectly Jegibmate The condo 
Sion, therefore 13 irresistible that thclmhan 
policemen and those w ho halloo them on, 
misrepresented open, manly and legitimate 
enemies of existing,- political abuses ns 
cnminal cDcraiea of the British Raj The 
conclusion is irresistible tliat the mental 
view point of the Indian police IS diamctn 
cally opposed to that of the Chief Commis 
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■joncr of tlic Centrftl Provincci and of IIis 
Mnlesty the King Emperor 

The case of the Jnte lamented Pandit 
Dishno h>nro>an Dnr IS n still more signtfi 
cant illustrniion of 'Tlow they do it in 
India”. Some tn enty t cars ago, the Police 
prefect IKotwal) of Lucknoi\ City was 
prosecuted and convicted for extortion on 
n systematic and p-ipantic scale Mr Dar 
assisted the investigation of truth by rend 
ing to court the victims of the K.otunIs 
oppression The kotvval s defence was that 


Hint motive disappeared m 1916? They 
bad completely deceived the Police 
Commissioner and the Public Pro«ecutor 
into ncccptinp their fabricated tale 
Would they, or men of the same class, be 
less successful in doing so in 1916 7 

In the Daraset Case, a small hush near 
the nccuscd 8 house was twice searched 
by the police for contraland of anarchy, 
but none was found Then, though the 
accused was in the lock up all the time a 

third police officer went there and dis- 

the whole case had been got up by Mr Dar covered n bundle of pistols and cartridges 


lying openly on the ground I Unfortunate 
ly fortne promotion of this smart officer, 
the judges held that the arms had not been 
* honestly found there ” The d/s-honest 
finder has not been punished yet 

We need not multiply instances When 


in revenue, ns he used to be shadowed by 
the police That is not surprising But 
w ould it lie believed that the tw o highest 
English officers of the place, the then 
Deputy Commissioner and the Commi 

ssioncr, testified in favour of the Kotnol - . , .. 

and tned to discredit Mr tv-ir by saying Lord Carmichael m the Bmotian swamp 
in Court that he was a suspect ? Surely of Ramna feels e dulness creeping on him 
Englislitnen should have been the firet to from the study of the annual reports on 
appreciate a man’s nttempttosccurc punty the Civil Vetennary Department, Fish 
ot administration for his countrymen , but Culture Silkworm Disease and the Ninth 
no Happily Sir Anthony Macdonncll was Preliminary Jute horecast ( published two 
then at the head of the U P Govemihent, year* after the harvest m question has 
as soon ns the news of the scandal reached been reaped), and the next number of 
him, be telegraphed to the Crown lawyer to Punch is not due for five days, His 
state in Court that Mr Dar had been fcxcellency may find a pick me up if he 
shadowed without his knowledge and turns over the pages of the approvers’ 
consent, and forthis honest and manly act tales m the Alipur Bomb Case and the 
his honour was censured, by the Pioneer Howrah Gang Lase In the former be 
and taxed with trying to prejudice the will find the ' aKomphcc m the crime” 
dcfenceandunfairly influence the judge'll Narendra Nath Goswami unfolding the 
Astudrof the conduct of the men On the following yarn — 

snot —the then Deputy Commissioner and ^ “We went to~* with our newly made 
Commissioner of Lucknow,— IS not irrelc bombs and saw Mr — 

Yont to on appreciation of thsialuc of the «' nli'il OJ to test onr handiwork 

.Yidence on nhich 500 of our sons and WefluDB one ofthe bombs on n rock and 
brothers hare been depriied of hbertj, it explcsled 1 ben be ened ont.-neU done, 
comfort and means of livelihood, and often my children „ i. v 

pla<»i.n penal surronnd.ngs n.thont « „ 

”coming to more recent times, in the f£ accompliCTs We throw out to 
Musalmanp-vra Bomb Case, two English *be Simla A D _C a s 


i^gcs of the High Court ( and one Indian) 

conwrrcntly d“clarcd that the prosecution Sabbath on rtc Heights of Howrah (?) 

presided Overby Mr— , his grey lockspc^ 
ingout of his crape mask, a bulls ej-e 
lantern at his belt balancing the pistol on 
the other side 


concurrently d»clarcd that the prosecution 
had tried to secure the conviction of on 
innocent youth by evidence that was 
partly peijured and fabricated A Govern 
meat Committee of Inquiry found that no 
officer above the rank ofa Head Constable 
was guilty of petjury in this case It is 
irrelevantfor us to inquire why the gmity 

S oliccmen were not punished officially 
nt the fact remains that they tried to 
swear away the life of an innocent 
man and bad a motive for doing it Has 


Mr — and Mr — have not been interned 
And why not ? Because their known posi 
tioa and public record make the acconi 
phees’ accusations against them Indicrons. 

* Kame of place emitted for obiioa* real one 
t Nsne omitted for obrioas rratoni 
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Nearly fi\e handred of oar young men Na\e 
been jntemed, on evidence ol preasely the 
same kind Andvihyso? Because their 
character and past conduct are known 
onlj to their family, — interested w itnessw 
^hose CTidijpce Mr Cutnniing is bound 
to reject . . 

Bat, %\e are told, Mr Gumming the 
Dictator of Internments, inquires into 

every man’s case careluUy and indinauaiiy 
and gives him the chance of tt . 

learn from the answer m Council that m 
the first eleven months Jl.- 

Gumming passed orders 

To this number must b* add^ the “ , , 

ofthosc who were arrestrf 

to hz discharged, and others 

undergoing a month s 

tory before being qualified for , 

under the Defence of India Act Tlierafore 

deducting hoi days and dav s ° J 

Mr Cummingmusthaved^d the fate 

ofnnothcrkindanda different 
investigation from Mr Cummings 
t^nl Carmichael can *uc«ed m 
him that our sons and brothers 
-domicile ’ under /e«res de 
worsccnminals thanCokbalc orChilnavis, 
Mr — ■ or the Editor of the-— 

Lord Carmichael was totally «lent 
about the consequences of this f 
Suspicion, w hich he justified 
We can only refer to them bnefiy hew 1 or 
one thing the finanaal cost of it will soon 
p?ovc overwhelming Thew ‘ 
short cuts to political success (as Burke 
jtjlcd similar methods folloircd 
are deceptive and ttimous in 
Every one of these 500 interned pmons- 
and their number will increase in ^ «» 
has to be watched bj a pob« 

, he has to be visited by the Supenn 
’ ... V. n. r>v «nme Other 


officer , he has to DC risir™ uj 
tendent of the District Police or some othre 
high officer once n month or oftencr , tK 


xr once a moniu - 

unhappy detenu, even 
will hav 


cMcral cases brothers Thus 
£?c bSi dIffusS 

bh«d^.5tr Tt'is L^oS p 

miehaels financial advisers to say hots 

:-Sffi-Spa”rtn“^?’ro'S 

S^ah cLractcr Our young men were 
A-c too soft, too much of mammy s 
darlings feehng uncomfortable w hen aw 
from iSmror n®ot getting ‘h'- 
Style of cookery, dress or cbnjjt* Th® m 

Srn"‘L\“roftou^m“fi Ip?t 

to physical hardship and they 
like V to return from their ‘ domiciles w ith 
th«rlovc for the present administrate 
greatly increased Jfe? 

^shed-the guilty and the innocent alike, 

bv treating Bengal as Ireland was treated 

bv the Dublin Castle caste and the army of 
Simwalhs after % megir YliW . 

Ireland such methods succeeded for one 
«n?mtioo only and their memory only 
S^avatedthe difficulUcs oi the next ge 
nfSuon of the rulers of Ireland More 
over, 20th century England will hardly 
tolerate dragonaades even m a tropical 

’*'?hud"?npotf ftof the victims of 
Dcfenre of India Act nnd their hmsfolk, 
there IS the genetnl populaljon of l^gal^ 

who ore brooding on these daily Marche^ 

arrests, vague accusations, burned 
bTthc suspects, and internment (often 
Smediatcly after a man s rele^e 
or his acquittal bv a comp^«t English 
court) Thought IS free though the expres 
?OD olit m Entish India is notalways safe 
nowadays It is this bcUcrmmdof Ben^l 
_ nnd XV nat Bengal does the rest of India 
ttmjrnd feeme nalh-that the present 
. _ nnd methods are 


iny detenu, even uiict »»» j 

lavc to be shadowed by patd 

throughout his life, for 

for the Gov ernment is not likely to 

during his simple iropmonment without 

trial , idl persons w ho 'Vu 

or class fellow s, and even hh brothers aw 

cousins, are tainted with suspicion, ana 


idmmTs“trotrve'“policy and methods are 
likely to alienate True, our execuUrc 
owns no responsibility to the people hut 
Lord Carmichael has himself admitted, 
•We cannot stamp out the evil liy execu 
tive methods alone we must havepubhe 
opinion wath us” No method of winning 
this public opinion except ex catbairm 
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statcftientsin the coilnctl ntitl tTurbars.-has 
been indicated by Lord Carmichael, nor is 
likely to be adopted by the dominant 'scliool 
among the Indian Civil Service. * • - 
' Lord CannichaeJ deplores that “so-niany 
of ourmost thonghtfutand best intention^ 
yonng Inen tolerate or join the conspiracy,” 
and argues that “if only those who' consti- 
tute the brain of the conspiracy are once 
tinder government control, ..or if they once 
cease to exist, the conspiracy will die.” 
Granting for a moment that his facts are 
true, what remedy does he suggest? It 
cannot be to chop oft all the tall poppies of 
the Presidency College and the University 
College ol Science. Can it be to "administer 
an intellectual pousta to the people of 
Bengal,” as Macaulay put it’ Or to dog 
the steps or "restrict the movements” (i. c , 
condemn to imprisonment in the second 


division) every Bcngdli graduate ^YhoslI 0 ^\^ 
•intcJWctuai bnlliaudy'or returns home 
nftcr an education in AmcHca -and other 
free countries of the \vest’Such''thorough” 
■methods are not likely to Ijc adopted; for 
the 3 ' have been tried in Europe in the past, 
with results not unknown to manj’' British 
statesmen. ' Whether 'the ‘ Indian Civil 
Service is well-read in history ornot, wedo 
not know ; nor, supposing it possesses 
historical knowledge, whether it ‘will take 
lessons from history or, like the Bourbons, 
show itself incapable of learning anything 
and forgetting anything. We can only hope 
that the lessons of history will be heeded, 
and it will not be forgotten that human 
nature is notdiiTerent in India from what 
it is elsewhere. ’ ‘ 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE 


T his is an essay wliicli won the pr«e 
announced by the Council of the 
^Koyal Colonial Institute for the year 
1916. The subject was 'The applicability 
ofthe dictum that “a democracy cannot 
manage an Empire” to the present condi. 
tionsand future problems of the Bntish 
Empire, especially the question of tlic 
future of India.’ The essay is supplemented 
by valuable appendices in the shape of 
charts, graphs and maps, illustrating the 
^rade, population, forms of g^overnmem, 
languages and races, 'of the diRereiit parts 
ofthe Empire. ' » 

i^Tbe bibliography appended at tlieeim oi 
'ti«vs«ii>'Jnmvi.*liaf.»Jif- hnsyksL consulted 
ace malaly.thOse written by Augto-Iodians 
of not very 'liberal views, 

•standing tbis, it is no small credit to tlic_ 

author that he has often -succeeded iii ns. 

ing superior to his authorities, and his 
views and prvinounceracnts are on the 
• whole, eminently sound and liberal, nnun 
acted npon, would be sure to pln« the 
British Government in India on a nroter 

• Demoer^ex aad Empire ■ bf J H 

Mjirord, Oxfowl Umtertaj Erts*. lOlG 
^.ict23 CJnel pp 3*0 


foundation. The author Is very' hard on 
the cold weather tourists who writes sym* 
pathetically od Indian aspirations, and is 
very bitter against Lord Morlcyand those 
who were responsible for the nnnuUnent of 
the Partition ol Bengal. He seems to en- 
tertain too great a rcgArd for the ‘man on 
the spot,’ but among the men on the spot, 
that IS, the Civihaa bureaucracy, there are 
not many who will cheerfully subscribe to 
all the ;5Uggestions for reform contained In 
the book before us. The author also re-}, • 
schts very ktcnly'the incursion of lawyers* 
into the domains of politics and adminis- 
tmtion. Ai a result,' '^‘ministers acquire a 
disingfiiuowsLRulitlcl:^ in_tlie, answvfxjng, of. 
questions,' a sabtlety to Which the legal 
training distinctly lends itself. . The ques- 
tions arc apt to degenerate into^ mere 
badgering of political opponents, the 
answers into mere bafllliig of attack." On 
the main question his conclusion is : "His- 
tory shows conclusively that a democracy 
ns such cannot' face a crisis. The crisis 
always brings the leader, who is trusted 
implicitly or the State falls. The'Romans, 
wiser th.in w^ made constitutional pro- 
vision for the ffjcfnforin times of stress.” 
We now proeceil to give a summary of 
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Wemsare chiefly 

nistratiOQ of coloured people 

. r,.«c. Iia" eot h-i” ““fS” oL= pSwl" ‘I 

ID XU" itiicicuv uvAip**'— ' n.Mfv- stfalionof^c^ colom civic rights possessed 

''Ihclastofdoinimon is thesole pi? lostance, Algeria la divided 

molive . the gathering of tnbote Phe ^ 

most of nl^aern^ 


the autliops views, Using his own langu 

f J\rt'‘cw^nrSmpires of the tv^ 

■Ihe lust of dommion IS the sole impelling 


o^French colonies a« 

ofFcance Native resident Cbander 

cttiiens of the Repnblttja d ^akatto is always 

nagore, the French “ “ jj.cij the French speak 

struck with tlie easy y j,„osbip , and by their 

“ SfSd will. ‘t'a 

ofthatnnperreclionberega „nbl.caB form of Jg^'^noflifr of aaother 400 years. „ r„„,^r, 

The Br.tish Empire ““np.es ont fonrth 

silisriss 
sa£S’£r» 


S^^^fn'fte'otherhand, “is the history 
ofthe struggle for the recognition ol tn 
rights of man— ^r*»„ac.vu: 

On that recognition IS based those states m 

polity of the twentieth the e- 

which that recognition ** ‘“^l^rrted as uncivilised 

teatofthatunperfeclionberega farm 

-.e the predoroinance of the jjo 

government does indicate the p g^ggsiogty demo 

one can donbt that the ;* ‘"nSafion o! all 

cratic. The protest against the j, uoivcrsal, 

power m the bao^s of one «a » w (imper 

the aspirations of bomanily uoseless to at 

lectIreaUsaltoam the republic^ U ts o 


fatSitalloa m^the "P““‘''Demolfracy’'iV almost 

tempt to reverse this pr««®t -od The frankest recog 

?»?■? ■“I,”,':" 's:. ISd prrSt'pm'Jprrny' «"? 


“"niarnsr™," now‘“n°g»fc 'I^r.-d^.m.ir. Jr. Pm.ily. m 

rgToran'S nnd'Zp'th/nf the people, 

• drS';tn5.'«f 




cgle has no ending Itism '««• aeeo tbrongo t » the Peer s Chamber 

„»,« onman brltrs. cb» M •'i'”'^" j,„. ,„,„„rr P".”?’ „ „omt of r.rrr Urr rmpl«y""i' u' 

si 

bther weigher «n».de«ti^s It horfe to Ve assistance of oor tottering 

deep sense bfwhat is duet the to alleviate “ of welltned and proven comr 


■''<^xP^w*lS'tTtbr weak and bdpless the assistance of oor tott 


edncation and desirrt to see everywhere ^ ri”Tt. war not in any sense proporv.wu..4.w * 

onverteaus talents.’ It beleves la rne to the war. J peonies, bat in 

etpression ol national to achieve •P:"L®"'L w|[h the express limitations of the Indian 

sympathy for sraaH peopl« ■*^®Acc*the genom- Field Marshal \iseoant French says 

t^expUiom^ .Thflndiaa troonsf^gbtwuh great 


c-iinus 4f’a mercenary 
tottering power, but 
jven comrades to the 

fS’Ch"hoo£rfo"£m.fc«.«drr^^^^ 

,ml ""rtb of IJ'^ Ind.o^K. fornuhrd rootmgrol. 

'Si"'f m -1- ‘£..‘^; 


™S?Srr^.fmrt^ot£rd£f^j'‘^ ST^r^mr? •T’’h?f.S’“J5nS>l ’^5. 




to reverse the present curreui- 
cept the ’chos* lugee and j, 

supplement deficiena'S and fe y 

The vMt Colonial Empire 
foremost aUr, Trance, hfs _„?nmal oro-' 
of 65,000,000 sonls, antX hit colonial p 


admirable *’ - 

Some of the antBor’s pen pictures de- 
serve quotation 

•Kashmir, within whose vale of beauty are some 
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of tb« most effete people la the whole emmre , ‘Raj 
putaoa, and mother of heroes ; ‘the weaker peoples 
ol Lower Bengal, whose physique is aadir reduced bj 
the malarial iDfectioD due to the waterlogged sod t 
toe AlobacDcnadaa with his Iforaa bis magaificeDt 
dcTotioQ to God and his Prophet and his stirring 
memories of a thousand ^ears of doramion' the fierr 

f emus oftbe Maratha who once wrecked an Bmp re , 
the Indian princes] these survivals of a feudal past*, 
the smallest baroo rlinging gnml^tohis aalute of 
•even guns ; that bewildering kaleidoscope medle/ 
which we call lodia , ‘the central thread of rcl giona 
observance which b/ a process of fnsion or average is 
Btjrled Uinduisih. 

* The distance of aeons of oar tim* separates tbe 
crude religious feeliog of tbe Sontha) from ibetiigblv 
developed philosophj ol the d sciple oi Vivckaaaoda ^ 

' Had not intrigue destroyed the unit^ and British 
arms overcome the forces of this nsiog Maratha 
powers, there can be verj little doubt that great 
part of Ind a would have passed under Maratha 
dominion *' In this age it is not sufficient that 
internal and external peace shonld b' preserved that 
]nsUce should be administered strictl; and impartiallr 
The couotrr must adraace along ebe liaesof modern 
progress Bdncation mast therefore be fitted to tbe 
needs of the situation ^ 

The Goverotnent must take tbe lead m 
all experimeats for tbe improTcmeat of 
agriculture, m a couatrj maialjr agncnl 
tural , it must eacourage all research 
which has an economic end tn view , it 
must encourage and facilitate tbe develop 
meat of manufactures 
“The whole trend of the modern world is towards 
a greater measare uf self goveroraeat for all eoootnes 
and dofflin one ’ India is progressing along tbe 
path leading to a more democratic form of Govern 
ment The progress ii slow bat not thvrer tbaa 
It ad risible ' 

After the enunciation of SO many excel 
lent principles on aelfgovcmmeat and tbe 
advance of democracy, tbe above sentence 
seems to be distinctly disappointing, even 
retrograde Fortunately, there are sug- 
gestions for the solution of some imperial 
problems ‘tthich time and our sagacity 
must solve if the Empire is to endure,’ 
suggestions which according to the author 
himself, would have seemed revolutionary 
eo 4a/frt«rpwpAriyf Givst Sntsi'v befixv 
the war broke out, though now they arc 
the commonplaces of newspaper discus 
Sion, and they go to show that tbe writer 
IS convinced of the need of great reforms in 
India, and is really of opinion that the 
progress is not as marked as it should be 
Let us now tarn to those problems 

The personality of the sovereign arouses 
tbe intensest devotion of the Indian 

'The first great problem of lod ao sdniiDistraUoa 
is then Vo eubance tfa s risi6 Utj of the sovere gn to 
masses of lad a withoat la aojr war impainag 
coDstltatioDal safeguards It woold however 


be utterly nofair merely to aroase this loyalty Oar 
rale mast prove Itself worthy ofit. We have for osr 
own purposes lummoaed ladia from the liolatioaor 
ceatnries and the abstraction of ages ^^e hau 
brought her Into the circle of the modern natioas with 
their search for wealth their restless keeaoess of 
inrcatioD tbe r desire fur progress or at tiny rite 
change We must see to it that oar ladia deserves its 
place ID this c rcle We must so tram her people that 

they may be worthy fe)low<itizeos of tbe cbildreu of 

all the domioioos We mast so ttrengthea their 
powers and initiative that they arc no’looger to be 
exploited by any adveaturer who cbooics to laflict 
biiDSetf npoa them We most so develop India s 
natural resources and ao tram her people to develop 
ibem, that the coaotry may become rii.h and posrer 

For a thoroughly prosperous ladia we mast hare 
indigenous capitaL Soand schemes of tecbnicsl 
education are necessary The existing European 
joint stock banks are out of touch with tbe people. 
They are useless to the agneaUaritt or laodlord Their 
resoarcea are not applicable to, nor tbe r advice 
araiiable for mdigeaous enterprise ttmustalwajs be 
remembered that the ecoaomic salvation of India lies 
■o the employ meot of indigenous capital to which tbe 
siradeshi baak is ladispestable It then the scale it 
to be held level as between the British and Indian 
investor CoverBOiene must hare strong research lasti 
tales- What is rrqnired is a weU-cqnipped miniature 
Charlottcoburg to which tbe possible raw matenals 
ofiodnstry coDid be seat from all over tbe eountry, 
where they could be tested is which experts eonid be 
train^ and wbeoce such experts conld be sent to any 
locality where to luvestigstioo or skilled guidance 
there was pro nise of ecosonie reward Finally, tbe 
arts and basdieralt* of India must be fostered “ 

If we desire to treat lodia fairly we must grant 
her the sane fiscal natonomy as is ciuoyei by 
Australia and Canada. If we do not allow taU we 
must drop all hypocritical pretence of ruling lod a 
for India ■ benefit nod state clearly that we will not 
allow her to nurse her lafant iadustries lest they 
grow to loanbood and strangle our own Ind a 
oas no voice In her fixal arrangemeats. Her enormous 
export of raw materials largely goes to foreign 
couotnes. Her lad eenous industries are swamped 
by iniports from the uuited Liagdoai aod tbe data 
ping of inanuractured goods from other sources It 
must be reaembered that tbe Halted Kingdom is 
praetwaliy alone in tbe civil sed world iaitsadbereacCv 
tofreeiojports tf we are to deal fairly with India wr 
must aim at fostenng her mdustnes and util sing her 
resources for her benefit and sot selfishly for pur own, 
or carelessly for that of foreign couatries 

‘AO these eons derations— Industrial ccoaom e, 
aiKfetAieafionaf— are fiut prermmarrea to our great 
work in ludia— tbe advancement of her people to tbe 
sutnsofaseirgovernlag amt oftbe Empire’ 

But here we meet With the old familiar 
excuses urged by vested interests loath to 
part with pelf or power, e g, ‘The task is 
gigantic Not for many generations will 
the end be in sight ’ ‘The pace mas* 
not be forced As soon as we com 

to close quarters with the problem, an< 
descend from principles and tneory to the 
legion of practical politics, onr wellwishers 
seem to get thoroughly frightened by the 
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fastness of the sacrifice of selfish interests 
'needed in making nn efiective move in the 
ngbt direction, and begin to indulge in 
platitndes about the need of caution and 
think that they have uttered the last word 
of political wisdom. They forget that it i 
this manifest unwillingness on the part o 
the bureaucracy to reduce their benevole 
utterances into practice which 
/ates the people, and makes them doubt tb 
sincerity ol their liberal professions. i ue 
writer, for instance, touches the qa«ttons 
of the Indian army, speaks of its ^ 8 ‘ 
ficent response,’ its ‘heroism and ‘ 

finds it ‘difficult to see ^ow the Indian 
revenue can stand any furthercharge 
this head,’ and leaves the question there, 
without a word on the 
sity of throwing open the co 
ranks to Indians, and Yolantcer 

problem of reorganising the \olaatcer 

Ud-an, ofth. 

be anew India indeed, .he c)aia« of many 

be a mote nniled India, m whieb tte eiaim* ^ 
w?.nna to fuUer prinlege* f J?e“nt. 

tnbjecimnitbeexiingaished. ^ 

Adverrine to the expansion p( local 
*elf Government, the author points out 
StKrepori’ofthe R«y-l.Co”m.ssmn 
on the Poor Laws how very little iniercs 
u taken in England in the Snnrd^ns 
elections, so that tbere is no effective 
pnblic enlicism. CoS 

Prepared by the London Lonnty Couoal. 
t^he TCrcentagcs of the respective Elector 
Ses^StioK at the various Elections were : 
“Parhameatary 78-3, County Counal 
55 5, Borough Council 48-2, ?? 

28-1.” Proof this the writer infers that the 

nomination system is still ^L„nUc 

n more evident inrerence is ‘'■“t P"™' 
interest in elections is 'a 

the importance of the issues “™ 

that iflack of such interest 
where the mosses ore educated dMS not 
render them nnfft for “ 

similar dereliction of duty 1“?!“ ", S 

' the masses are illiterate should not te 
advanced as an argument agai 
grant of full rights of «^««°®^‘P;. U 
India siogulann the matter ol such 
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tinal corruption as prevails -there. Speak- 
of the United States, the y^riter says, 
.j^nesty compels one to admit thatin no 
..?«ntrr of the first rank has municipal 

SffiifEngfn^^harn^ve?/m\« 

5rn?;Sr‘.lTnn'J^frge%Krf^^^^ 

^■”4K-rr‘^=1i“ s r” - 

India’s surplus population may be found 
in East Africa and the Soudan. 

“If the qowtion ol masi Indian emigration were 
»hos aatisfacionly settled, Indians and Chinese of 
standiDjt might certainly hare facilities for risitiag, 
Ir eren settling in. the ranons domi- 
mSSi” ••rhe new India of post bellam nctiTities will 
S^httle inclined to abate its ^aim to full rights of 
cituenship The association of Indian, Engliibroaa, 
cinld’M. and Australian on the battlefield, while it 
«!h lead to a better nnderstanding, will certainly not 
uod to strengthen the Colonial position. How will 
lohn Smith, Caondian, feel when be learns that 
maro Sicfh. Sikh, to whom be owes bis life, bat 
Ueortjected with contnmtlj from Canadian shores’” 
As this is a war against tyranny, ‘t^bere* 
fore one result of a snccessful issue should 
be an extension of hbert;^ m the world. 
\Yc shall also see ‘an impetus given to 
democracy.’ ‘India will feel the stirrings 

ol a spring awakening.’ ' - 

••One crest means to that end ftbe consolidation 
ol the Empire! as far as India is concerned is the 
eateosion and strengthening of proriacial ant(> 
nV^” “It IS appalling to reflect that the lives and 
destinies of three hundred millions of Asiatics are to 
be influenced by ns, and yet that not one in a 
tbonsand of ns has any knowledge, or wishes to have, 
oltbemand their country.” ‘ «e must learn a wise 
toleration, and a sympathetic outlook on the customs 
and desires of the myriad differing peoples who cluster 
ander the august shade ©four banner ISehave 
taken a step of the gravest import in onr alliance 
wilblapanandin adcuitting our Indian fellow snb- 
teclstoWpnvilegeaof onr fighting line Thisstep 
called forth bitter reproaches from our enemy, 
who accuses ns of desei;ting the white iMn s cause. 
We have not deserted It. We have ennobled Jt in pro- 

riaitninff that the old coloured races no longer eitst 
onirto he exploited by the white man What we 
have proclaimed in time of stress we most uphold m 
timeofpeace. An almost divine sympathy and in- 
sight will be necessary m order to avoid the most 
hideous blunders." 

The extracts we have made above, long 
os they are, will amply repay perusal. 
The change in the ‘angle of vision’, which 
is so repeatedly advocated by the author. 
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may or may not come Let os hone, for the 
good of both India and England, tlntit will 
The otter disregard of Indian public opi< 
nion betrayed 10 recent high ciril appoint 
meots in India shows bow deeply engross 
ed arc the Untish statesmen with the 
o^airs of their own country, and how little 
18 the prncticni change which has come 
overthespintofour rulers in the actual 
ndinimstration of the dependency But 


one thing Is certain The post-hellua tc 

forms, it they arc to satisfy Indtonaspira 

tionsand the needs of the situation, must 
be much more thorough than our cautious 
author seems to think of The book is got 
up in tlie best style, well bound, and 
o^ered at a very cheap price, and slionla 
have a large circulation in India 

‘ POLITICCS 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


C, R. Krishna Rao discusses the 

PostiblSties and Limitation of Vemaculara 
m the Edueatioaal Renew The abaormal 
aystem of teaching Indian boys through 
the medium of a foreign language, m , 
English, should be dropped as 
ticable This may not be possible all at 

once but a start should and 

immediately m the primary and secondary 

education of our children 

A great part of the time and of 

the sSdent IS wasted in acquiring the Eos 
bsh language which is after all a means to 
ahead ^o®long as English contmura to 
be the medium of instrucUon means should 
found to simplify It The writer advo 

Silh technical words and ^dually 
drop them with the progress of time, os 

and tbcir remedies are thus set forth Ir, the 

end 

book* ~,th whatr*»ult*a is »nn«c«»- 

‘St” e ‘^To produce a really good text 

h«ve not only a tboroogh koonltdge 
theaulhortnust naT notsest a good commaiid 

!f irs to 

S^called terma of art. Jf it is proposed to find or 


coin iuilable tqpitalcnt* for tbete in the wmaeiiUti 
no two aotbof* would ncceasnnly agree about thm 

and It Is of prime necessity that in the aciem^e, ob^ieets 
and procetiti ibonld be denoted hjr only a •JBgle 
word The most promising way of flolng ton dbi! 
ncM IS to form no oeademy of scbolan and icientijti 
aadebargetbem wilhtbedoty of preparing loiiable 
graduated test books When ooee they lead toe way 
ladisiduaJ aatbors will follow fa tbeir wake 

Tbe second objKtion bat reference to toe proTii oa 
to teachers At preseot id many schools there are 
boTsepeakiag more tboa oae vernacular Eogllsb ii 
their common Jaognageeow Bat if iDSlrucUoa ii to 
be imparted lo tae Ttrnaculars then tbe ichooti trul 
have to provide as maay leieBce masters as many 
h story teachers as there are Tetnaculars represented 
in tbe school or leave the minority to shift for then 
•elves This IS a practical difficulty, and one solution 
of It would be that in places where there is snort 
than One school they agree that each will impart 
lOstructioD ID a difTcrtot veraacolar 

„ The third difficulty relates to the conduct of pubic 
esaBioalionL If studenti are taught In tbe Tcrn* 
culars they roust be exainioed only la tbe veracolara 

Tbereisachefexatnloerwho lets the qaestioos and 
tbe SMistaut exam uers help him tbe valuation of 
the answers The chief examiner la expected to inpe». 
vise the valuation by bis assistants so as lo secure 
foiratss and uniformity of standard If tbe boys are 
to answer in tl e vernaculars the system that outa ai 
at preaent must go There must be aamanycblel 
exam ners as there are vernaculars andatanecei 
•ary consequence a variety ot standards, and not 
aaiform ty It is possible to exaggerate the »aP’|, 
tude of this d ITicufty, but some means must be tonud 
' I obviate it. . , »r 

It IS objected by the adherents of the old school oi 


College classes The advocates of tbe varnaeutars 
also object on the ground that it Is DOtconnsir® 
with national efficient, that Ecgl sh thoold take 1“ 
place of the vernaculars in College classes ana toy 
appeal to the example of Japan His easy to son*/ 
the frit set of critics by altering the lyllabnl a it 
in the secondary stage or by devoting on extra JJ 
to the tpccial study of Engl sb Tbe objection to t 
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fiaplojin atof the Teroacnla's ta the University mokc 

iiiti irap«sibhty la th*pres-nt condition oftb a 9 

Th* Cnrop an professors tn th rat o js t-olUs 

>tea.h th- 8 eS-s and linnamt.es hare little or no 

acqaiintaoce with the rerna ulars. 

We 'ire gratified to learn from an 
p-nned by a Dutch cicihan and app“annff 
lathe Commonneal, that the deman 
thejavaneseforthe introduction ot 

Volunteering in Java 
has not failed to draw the ° 

the Dutch Government Wereaa 


lie uui.i;ii 

Some Eorop-ans and ^“committee 

Batavia took the mitiativ* in th- Ilomc 

to induce the Government for the 

Goremment, to taVe more effieient 
defence of Java , . , . --at many memb-r* 

The Committee elected a 8 , plan was 

from commercial and nr, the Queen a 

to hold a great pubi c *"** a ° deputation to 
Brlhday to the State Seereta^ 

hand over to Her Majesey earned 

aad Patl ament, the motion wh cu was w 
at that meeting «. .sinews of this plan became 
As soon however as thvnews o, ‘o ^ fp^^^rd 
Vnown «^®®“*”“'w'jftafcao?tMofDli Samalrt) 
in dfferent towns Surabaja Seenarang 

Macassar 'capital and vanous other jJaces 

Bandung ®"S of a motion was 

of minor and negotiations 

framed by the Batavia LommiUec ana 

■were all found will OR to carry Govemmeot 

nans are under _f Euroiwan. and 

for an annnal «;‘'7 ° og of the motion 

educated Javanese So the carryiog 

.ncloded ;n some K«°«® , fof at least 

the idea of compulsory mil tary service 

some parts of the population „ olace of any 

^ On August 31st At the 

■•fmportance huge meetings . ^ Kp 

pnne pal towns J15 E„‘ywi,tre the motion 

twenty thousand jwoplc nrmv and 

lor .dr,..tr d.fr.rr ‘7 J •” .»th» 

navy, was f“ .J;, oneeo and the 

..asm The motion w®s wired W the Queen ano 
Home authorities and was banded over uy 
deputation-two Europeans one Javanese 
Ch aese— to the Governor General 

A-dtpuHtion h-is already >=«" 
nrcsidca orcr by the {“"“'t Go«raor 
General Mr Wmburg tehieh lyll take the 
motion to Holland nnd hand it 
Queen. It is due to leare early in Janua^- 
I Ihc cost of the dcputntion about 
Rs GO 000, nrc paid bv different European 
firms and companies 


The Fine ArU of India. 

X„ th.conrs.of^a 

^tpoTS not the aim “”3 =n^of a 

-SSSsSle^-- 

Tie'Ssk'bMo!^ th- Horn- Rulers is thus 

set forth , ,1, aH directions 

Home Rulers ,n close touch nt least 

aad should place nts in the country. 

"‘“.Sl't-Sed k”"“ ''.“‘.r"" 

shall not he spread of Education 

Rel g,oo S«ia nTny p-arls of Indian Naliona 
Fme Xrts are aU so many p 

hty “O'* proper grace and dignity to 

them together and S‘” p , ^ necklace break 

•,S;rr..‘="mV-%Sl.r/ bdorr-Ibr, .ir pe. 

lus'yery disheartening to know that 
f *V»«,oV ever cive senous attention to 
a" ,^ye?ipS of onr Fine Arts Says the 
writer 


V'rr^ A".'! itiiA'^urAA ;r"o;?“?re.\ 

KvrSrrSs 

..re .t.ieilj >»•' »'’/ ■'"“ifoj.d him iiilS . 
lore lor them ralber 1 outcome 

T,t'‘SV,° tS of « beibomm J.tb 

of the ecceottic t _,_f— .,1, mcenuon* and which 
tb, 001.00 “bi'boriifjdr '”S““J’„bo,,o„5ea he 
eod to .ay ««■ br l”o ,„d,„ r*,! „ 

euUieatee » pr» Ills ““ f , ro hide and nhich 
tome, him to 

•‘“A^A^."\A;;b";ed'S^^ 

hsowoFine Arts «s lowever no j,nd 

Mosc.scooeeroedasiair.ee 

SC",.'V.dr'S.“oo?^be »oe eppieri..™ 

of the r."ht sort of mus.c .s on the wane 

The traiamg n Inch he has rcceii ed m the 

E!E2f2HS'S“ 

IS Md in eontempt by tli- sons of India 
, Derao-e •b''!”E’'\"' ' '’.T^'r eaUr ?. ' Kj".d 
le reeei '“StV'Aitrr lo" learnt Ihrioeb 

vto-iioTooT A'.o'r/rmi'; 

SA/beabie ... .rpr-.;j JV=.?'’.o''e.',J'S 

C” aipriiate 

niterJSSVollboosht He *".1 •“'* “ 
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■tamd toward* eterytbiag that 2s Indian, nod turned into best white note paptr All the tolet 
that fie fta^ lost all touch with the Indian preparations and eTenconfectiouerr are now msau- 
spirit, and looks at everythiug Indian from the tactured and flaTOortd with numerous products 
Western Tiew point. So, erea if he knows -what extracted from coaltar, which js a refuse of sas 
Art IS, he cannot be expected to appreciate Indian making plant* such a* are to be found m ertrj lanre 
'IS the dutmctiro Dntcome city Beautifulcolour* of different shade*, too weU- 


Art thoroughly, because it 


of the National ipint of India 

in Because the popular art of Ravi Vartna, 
and the ear soothing music o( our modern stage 
bsre gcaod a ^feat deaf to firi wry towards (he 
true appreciation of the subtle beauties of Indian 
painting, and of the soul stirring soeniific music 
of Indio. Ravi Varma's art is essentially alien to 
ns In spite of the Indian subjects he treat* of and, 
as such, sets back our forward march towards tme 
Nationality i and in tny opinion, both the Indian 
stage and Indian music will be greatly profited if 
only tbe stage would diroice its mosic from 
precincts, thereby helping a great deal 
advancement of true music in the country 


liaoivo to he meatioaed here, ace the revult* of 
aciCDtitie labour on tbe sa/ue nasty substance Saw 
dust thrown away as mere waste is used to spnnUe 
the floors of cates and butchers shops, where it pre* 
... .1.. j... slicking to the fl >or, and cemented 
magnesium. It IS used for 


Teats the di. 

with tbe hydrated 

making excelleut flooring tiles whii.li .... ...... ~— 

durable Moreover ZJO Ibj of tin* stuff, when 
disiiUed, yield J gallon* of fine oJeohoJ, witli a sene* 
of important byproducts It i* -a met that there 
areaoles* than 500 tawdust merchants in the city 
at V*w Yotk alone, where they self what is generally 
the called ' waste ’ to the value off-i 00 000 everyyear 
The slaughter house by products are too numerous — 


Lastly, because be has a mistaken notiou be meatiooed here Bones are converted into artiS.iid 
that a work of art, if it is really a good one. is manures and animal charcoal etc , nod tbe very lost 
bound to appeal to him, however deficient he msy drop of blood is made use in making albumen and tbe 
he in his knonledge ol Art It is this childish notion like Bren the night soil and urine are made the 
that has worked a lot of mischief lU his mind, and source of so many useful eomponads used in agrieul 
it IS continually keeping him from appreciating ture and medicjne 

Indian Art It is difficult to couvince him that it . / 

Is only through a sound traialag in Art that one 
caa truly appreciate a work of Art 

For the advancement of the Fme Arts 
in India the xvnter proposes tbe holding 
of a Fine Arts Conference annually and tbe 
creation of professorships of Fme Arts to 
each and every Indian University The 
Bmdu and the Mysore Universities may 
take the lead in this He further proposes, 
and rightly too, that 


Indo English Literature 
G V Krupnnidbi tt rites to Enst aad 
IVest for December to say that our talents 
are wasted away m trying to sbmc in a 
forcipj language. The writer regrets the 
smallness o1 the output of Indian litera- 
ture at tlie present tlav For a thorough 

S of tbe idiom ana sounds of a foreign 
age one must be bom to the tongue. 

as the study of Indian fliiiory, as It will seveal to created literature m the English lanraagc 
him more vividly theglory of India 9 past to fact, tbe ana they are Toru Dutt, barojim Naida 
study of Indian History and Ait should go together and Rabindranath Tagorc English bemg 

of educat.oo m this county 
itself With books relating to Indian Art the vernaculars have lost thcir nghtfal 

_ place ana o-cn neglected Tlie %vTiter cor 


rcctlysiys that barojim Naidu with her 
splendid gifts could have achieved greatei^ 
things if she wrote m Bengali 
It IS worthy of note that the work* of two of ow 
greatest writers, , Ralundranath Tagore nuu 
mostly 10 Bengslce 


The Utilisation of Waste Products 
The truth of Lord Palmerston’s saying, 
that “Dirt IS merely matter m the wrong ^ 

place” IS amply oeraonstratea by the ICTts HankuuChiudra Chstterj-e .uu,.., ... - 

V performed with the waste loaterials by the it would be a salmary cha i.-e »f ouryoijog lueo will. 
modemEngmeerandthelndustrialChemtst msteudof attempting LiiRii*ii ver.e seriously, try w 
tT_ VT.....V. r'bondi.,. ni.>ntinnu t f^wsuch grasp the spirit uf Western literature and expTT/* <i 

Dr. Harish Lender mentions a lew sucn fo th,,fOwS veroaeutar*. Ifthel.terary talen{*o/f«/ 
instayices m the pages of the Wciltta Ot countrymen are devoted to the promotion of t«t 
ladia Says he : V vctnaculnr*, loJiawill DO doubt raise a literature 

OldU.tm .....aoJ cl,pp.os..r. Pi.ltrf lo b. wmU.,«rk,r .nent 
moulded Into fancy buttons and toy* fw children. __ 

•wbich sell tSroughoot tbe world Piscardrd shor* and 

Sr. “S' ■ EJu=aBaaiaI„d,a .nd E»r<,p. 

Other piece of glass need be thrown away, for whea The November number of the Ajrsore 
crushed and mixed with the ■weepings of street Economic fourna/ contains an article frO® 
the «= of J Chartn,, Molooy 

OldrottrnragsaadpiecesofcIotharBMeacbed Civil Service \v bicb, <Ve are CoaGdcnt, Wi“ 
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b; read ^ith proBt ana pleasure b3* those W3bypi«rltj- the Unirers.ty w.n mnfce a very Ions 

' J3 of^UClUoa uT.rers.tj csammat.ons apnarenUy 

<j«nrc04fi£rr In the course of the article demand far Jest effort, certainly far less seJftortore, 
ta^ urnter ably points out th** fundamental than those of India Foilore to secore at least a 
uiaerencein the views shared bv Indians P*** decree I» not nsually aDCiammatioo fjijore, 
Ml Enrop-ais r^garamg ejacation Says 


Jaded away from the Uoisersity noa out ofUnlTersity 
life altogether 

As regards “education of the people,” 
more especially, “education of the tvorsing 
man” in Inlia the writer observes 

tJad-'rlfinc all that >« said on this latter subject is 
^eaera'Iy a m >st fallacions assu option This assamp 
tioo IS that niturs really intended the vrorLifti; mao 
the rain who can ns-* bts hands to be illiterate, 
stnpiJ o's-nall ite.onnt m other words *‘a cooly ’ | 
that tb* worfcios man is by nature one thing, the 
“man nho-can or who-ongnt to be educated' qmte 
a diff rent thlag Tans 'artisasship is abandoned 
to the illiterate It as propos'd to teach this illiterate 
mats saixly it would be a sonader strategy to 
introdn e tb*rtia a literate learen, to tnrn into 
artisaasbip those alieady educated or said to be 
lA. V«i In rnis .r «J«<»ted India d/st pots a boy to trade. lets him 
in the E t _ grow op at that tra«, and then tbiuks of RiTiQg 

him torn* general educalioa , Earop* first g‘T« o 
bay general cdaeatios, and tb'a ontjr pats him to 
fait trade 

Tbeordiaary workmaa in Corope, eertsiqty the 

A\i6\s areiii*a ofblghered«'atioo 


the writer 

Ad-a Uedly Drrop* IS nn e pav fTul marc pros 
pj-ous nor h-ilthv than India 

??t assert that t'l Earop'in »e lorariably 
p3iwd fay Promd a~e wi h a b tter mind than th' 
niiaa I m rely ata^e that tli* Darop'an pT'cives 
^3at IS reqjt jd and does almai^ automalically, 
«My things that it tak-s years to make th* Indian 
«ren coasid*r Inothe words the average Csrop'an 
“lailaitely b'tter ‘ed4 ated than the nrerage fodiao 
^“^eonclnsion aeeais obviOBi— da ate India. 

Perhaps just as aam' patients are b*s£ without 
'O'Ji.iae, so IS li* ladiao b*st wiiliout elncation 
S^aaps th* edj-itioa physic sopplird ta not Qtiite 
. what IS n*eded The latter teems to m* th' more 
probabli. alternative. 

InErrop* withont s»*iog h m it is almost irapos 
•life to tell whether a man IS 

*J h difll*uUy IS te ogni3*d in - 

a Qian has paued tertaia esomiaatioas be is edn 
cated If he lias nor pass'd ifhe is oar oil friead th' 
'‘oapassi.d can lidate , b* is on'do'ated India has lo 
pra'ti e aelnertd the logical impsssib btr of simple 
eonTi.ntan of a universal atlrmatire as follows — 


Tbefwroreidl mtaof higher eda atioaare BAs Or 

fa other words no one whoa not a 0 b. is a mao of riDeottd ibao the awrage 

higher eJacaiian And an ladiaa degree, oafortn U A, Corop; woald never hove attained htr 


oately, has a dedoce ms/kce vsloe, It practically 
osssres Its possessor of At Uast a tniserahly paid clerk 
iSip /Vr eooiri U is dlH nit to obtam even a 
nuferabt'clerktr wag- without a d*gre« AH this is 
Inoacy to the West, where Uaiversity education is 
pm-J but where a Lnirersity d-grec is not an 
absolote condition precedent" to th* oh‘ainiagofii 
decenc employm iit In the eyes of the Curopeira 
employer, btnce or private, each degree <i sunply 
pr/asa/jejiccfiJ'ace tnat a young man has had an 
eseeUent opportnaitr lor obtaining A sonad g'oera! 
^ucatioo. that at the most imprcruonabtc period ol 
bis life he has b*en ntjder a sonnd S'osible diseipine 
by his elders wbich shooll hate kept bim ootof vice 
"and nnl r a very sharp and eir^liTe discipline by hn 
coatemporaries that should certainty have kept him 
from •‘swelled head ' and hate taught him if be 
seeded the teaching, that he mall ' brash bit hair and 
teeth and s^ak the truth ’ Hat a young man is cot 
an • ontottcaablc ’ 10 the cnploymeot market simply 
becans- he is neither a B.A , aar eke a mairicolate 
Qa the day that he takes his degree the European, 
I kuOw.teelt that be Is losing a ParaaiK on the 
•*®*daylAe tnJian stadeut I suspect must often 
wJ that he is escaping from a Purgatory Uuiversity 


present wealth, comfort, beaithiness bad she ttarttd 
with the Btiora that all arlisaDship mast be left os 
ados- preserve for the illiterate, the oDedDtateil , 
tbatn tinctare efhttra'y wss to be o gatelets barrier 
dividing the clerk from the artisan 

Tuc writer goes on to say 
A cyaical Moslem friend oace observed to roe that 
were Goverom'ut to presenbe a wrtaio degree of 
pro&cieiwy on the fiyiug trapeze as sole «]aa]jfication 
lor clcrksbip, seventy per rent of Indian Scbools 
winld close at once, to be replaced neat day by 
l^mansia Disassociation of Leimsity czataina 
tions and Government rerviee would probably 
result in a vast dimluntion of tbennmberof Lmrer- 
sicy cand dates a result which I fanev, the true 
cdoeatiouiet would view sritb eriuauisiiey Those 
who reiaaincd would be the true stuff oa which he 
might work 

Toaum up 

India needs to rccogoise that edoeatioa it not a 
meaningless ordeal, wheh if successfully nederkone, 
— Bsion It 
ago oat 


that which Iml rcetly fits a young 


dsysfor theia i>\a toss ol^ea hare beea dar* wheulie Into the world and win adrauCYtnesl EdtM.a-^u(> 
haslived in a sijoali 1 town lodgiog wbeo be has hero not the lost dng wh^h one 6n !i, bnngs to Us owoer, 
na a literal rack iahis preparati >af»r aa ezamiaadoa and, the adreriiseU reward on*epa d thicks no laorv 

I® *hwhhe willpfohiWy fill (siatistica show that *' — * ' — ‘ * 

Pf^’b'hd tira of failure are vastly greater than the 


prebahilu.™ ofsu*cevil aal whercia failure roeansa rlncatcJ and ifh' finogs Ls edoeatroa to bear 


about. CJucnlioa ts an aid to the doicg of any 
thing t a tsrecp'r will sweep all the better If he is 


* QuM fic-I kio-I of damnation 

Poverty «ad the misery that mrerty entails 
aeenftMtbchsrJili p» that wngb hearilv oiu aaJ 
»b*Indizsst3lent. AthTB-aboy Ifh- 
hM It la h m to Uarn is s Uom kept buk Ir oa Issra 


Ass sw^prug 

Thii forcRoms aliouW asattre o jr moncycil 
coanlrjm'nvihonrc aUrtled out of tb"ir 
Wits at tbe mcation of uau crsal educattOD, 
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nnl tljchre ttiit this will certainlr result 
in n dearth of menial serv ants leaving their 
comforts sadl>’ neglected. 


Ths Ssparatian of Judicial and Executlvo 
Functions in Java 

Whereas the Indian National Congress 
has been crying itself hoars* over the separ- 
ation of Jiidtcnl and Cxctutivc functions m 
India with little efTsvt, a definite advance 
made by Jaia in that line is recorded in on 
informing article contributed to the Coin 
ftionire.i/ by an able Dutch Civilian 

Regarding the civil administration and 
the magistracy of Java we arc told 

Tlie full re);Al piwtr ts placed la the liands ol the 
Gavernor General, who appoints all alE laU eiecpt 
Sfe*. V'Ae.t t.KaCi<j.aRd(Alsj5.G \ww\e GMiaeal 

1$ the t’reiideni) the Preiident of the H>ehi Court and 
the President of the Chanibre d'S Comptes which 
control* the financial adBiioittraiian (o erery 
territorial dieision th* Gorernor General i* rrpresen 
ted l>r Resident* in some part* called jnscasio India 
Goeeroors Under the Reiidente work Aseistant 
Keiidenti (sometbiog: like CoUectore here), who are 
the real administrators in their resp'ctire eubdieisoo 
and are assisted by Controller* These rank* of the 
Civil Service are eteluslvely reserved for Buropean* 
Qesidee praetically under the Asiistaot Resideot 
(though reeeivina the pay of a Resident) etasd* the 
highest native otfieial the Regent and under him the 
district ofBeere the under district oScer* aod tbes 
the htads ofthe uatire coairannicies villagee (drsu), 
hamlet* (kampaagi) Of eonree where there are 
native ruters->sultans rnjas—the part played by the 
children of the ao 1 in the Adminiitratioo scheme i* 
diSereiit, the European part however reuiaio* the 


As to the judicature 

The jurisdiction over Europeans— both civil and 
cnmisal— IS exercised by the Caart of Justice of which 
there are six tn the Archipelago and by the High 
Court at Batavia. Small civil affairs aod contra 
Tcntioas' come before the laadreebter AH these 
Judges are European graduates For the native' 
jurisdiction there are a great number of Conocils con 
sisting of a European Doctor o( Law* and some 
JjBOjuJv three or four) notable lodians, with the 
right of appeal to the Courts of Justice above men 
tioned The Judge* are entirely free from nil— even 
the smalIest.^aTcromeat Infiueoce and for all abort 
conungs these Judicial officers mast answer to the 
High Court only The Prosecuton, os la all conti 
nental countries, fr,— i, 


: officials formiog Bn hierarchy 


■part and are called the etaading raagutrocy le 
onpositioa to the Judge* the seated magistracy, as 
the farmer bare to • tan 1 up in spanking to the Judges 
Theae Protecatora ove obediea'v to toe Prosecator 
General (I’roeoreurd3cneral)nrho in bis turn is bonnd 
to obey the order* of the Gpveroor General bat of 
nobody else 

The writer goes on to say 
la the days of our grandfather* the Presi 
dents of Councils for native cases were the fune 
tiniiariee of the Civil Service , they perambulated their 
districts and presided over the Councils, and— as 
even oow is moitty the ease— the native members 
nearly always vSteJ with th* President, who also 
delivers the judgm-nts So the whole judicial con 
trol over the popnlntion was tif the hands of the 
Btecntire officials. 

In these far off days ofeourse, the arguin*nt was 
pit forward that the ‘ prestige of the civU funetio- 
nari'^ would sufT r unier the new departure, bow 
crerAftertheresrgaoisation had b'cnme a fact, no 
m >rec tmplaint was heard and the prestige remains 
ootpuebed But it i* true that the Execafive. ttilf. 
retained a m ghty weapoif with which to rule, and 
that was the Polic Court jurisdietioo. which itiU 
eemamed in itsjiaad* In many distric* of Java the 
Fdice Court Jurisdiction is sow in the bands of 
Curop'ao graduate Judges called laadracblars epeci 
ally designated for till* work alone I and svitbm two 
year* hence this will be the cate all over Java As 
these Judges are under the supervision of the High 
Court the separalioo is now nltimately enforced 
In the island* surronoding Java this last etep bat 
pot yet been taken, in sooie few regioni the Civil 
officer* are even still Presidents of the Coanen*, bat 
doubtless t)iere also the reforms wiU come in time, 
though It must not b* forgotten that thiags are mueli 
more pnmitite there the popatatioa having often 
scarcely risen above tbe savage state 

Tbe oolyjumdictioo now not yet under the supers 
vision and superintendence of tbe High Court is tbe 
police junedictiOD oftriSing "contravention'’ punish 
able by a few day* imprisonment or small fines It 
,s enacted by Regency and Distnct Courts, presided 
pver by tbe Regents and District Chiefs— all Indians— 
sssislra by minor Indian officials, aod in some ^es 
sbere is appeal to tbe Law Courts 

Afiaal word may now be said concerning the fact 
(batall Judges are Europeans That also Is to he's. 
,;hange<] m a few years Even now the (unctions of 
(Volice Court Judges aod President of Councils can be 
peefonned by Indians in theo^, bat only last year tbe 
prstgradnatescame from tbeLaw School— comparable 
^ith the Law Colleges in India— and these men are 
tivArp-rstvil.w pv.vsd Skihrirf 

Batavia will product more graduates who can fill 
(bese places So in a few years we shall have tbe 
^easure of seeiog them installed as Judges 
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Lala Lajpat Rai preseuts a sane and 
correct view of 

The Japanese Question 
from the Astatic standpoint in the pages 
of the Oatlook (New York). 

Till the Chmo Japanese War of 189-t 
Russia was the great bogey oflndia- 

Ho one la India tlionsht the Chinojapaoese War 
was in effect a war to clieek the endeavors of Russia 
to create a he^jeraocy for herself in the Far East 
The feeling was that in weakening Cbinajapan was 
ilajing into the hands of the Earopeao Powers She 
leraelf was considered to be too saiaU a oation to 
svercoroe European aggressions in Chioa ‘f the 
Taa rendered foeapaole of defending ‘herself The • 
Miatic sentiment was altogether inTavour of Chins 
rb<7 looked upon Japan's fight with Chios as the 
sttempt of a younger m'cub'f of Che family to oast, 
bnmiliate, and destroy an elder who had so far been 
an object of respect and admiration So, at tbe end 
of the war, when Oermaay aad Rnssia stepped >a to 
eoercejapan to give op tbe fruits of her victory and 
barred her from getting a foothold on the mimlaod, 
tbe Orient was disposed to look upon tbe laterfereoce 
as more or less an act of benerotence towards Cbmi 

Then came the Boxer rising. The Orient, 
though it did not approve of all that the 
Boxers did, was tn full sympathy with 
them, and looked upon the Boxers' miag 
“as a protest against foreign aggressions 
in China and fully sj'rapathised with their 
object.” 

The excesses and brutalities committed by the 
soldiery of the Poners alter they had pat <Iowo tbe 
.Tisiog roused the bitterest todignatiou of tbe Oneot. 
The people of Asia did not like the Japanese taking 
part la the excesses or erru standiag by, coasnJenog 
that they belonged to the same race and were, to fact 
bouud to each other by ties of blood and language. 

The Japanese victories over Russia, on 
land and sea, during the Russo-Japanese 
War, created unbounded enthusiasm in 
Asia generally, but particularly in India. 
In fact, the Japanese successes were an 
impetus to the ucvelopment of the Nation- 
alist movement in India. It was Japan 
^ho proved that patriotism \%as not al- 
jogctlier a western virtue and democratic 
*”®t»tution3 were not the peculiar products 
of Curnps. These could as well take root 
tn modeni times on Asiatic sod. 

The present coercive policy of Japan 
towards China has, however, created dis- 


satisfactioa in India The Orientals are 
perplexed at the constant bullying of China 
by Japan, as it IS impossible for people sit- 
ting in India to realise how much of Japan's 
policy relating to China is inspired by the 
instinct of self-preservation 

The learned writer concludes his ably 
wntteo article by saying that 
Pri«odlio*a* with Asiatic people does not imply 
hostility orcoadict with non Asiatics, but, if it ever 
comes to that, Japan's strength, safety, and security 
willb>st lie in th* affectionate sympathy and support 
ofthe billioos of Asiatics, rather than in tbe naif- 
hearted support of one or more European oaiions, 
Yonug Japan probably considers this as senti- 
meotal aad outside the scope of practical polities, so 
it IS diffieoit to imagioe what is Ifoiog to happeo 
Anyway Japaa has tbe best wishes ofthe Orieatal 
OHipies in her progress, id the hope that she, OS 
her Side, will respect tUeir maohood and lotegnly. 


Professional Training for the Police 
forma the subject of an important article 
contributed to the Surrey by Graham 
Taylor, which should deserve the serious 
attention of those who are at the head of 
, tbe Police department in this country. 

Every sane man will agree in Sieving 
that “policemen would be able to render 
greater service if they knew something 
about thenatureand laws of evidence, about 
physiology aad anatomy, elementary psy- 
chology, personal and public hygiene and 
practical sociology.” To this end in view, 
we ate told, the faculty of North-western 
University of the United States of America 
proposed classes three times a week. 

And It was lo^gested that inoddilion to nsircmty 
ioitnicton, specialiiti m Yarions aspecU of police 
work be secured to gire Jhe leitnietioa. lo adiLtinn 
to the tiwics abore named, cnmioal law and 
procedure, brst aid to the iDjur^, the obserTatioa ot 
chantahle and peoal inseitatlous at work, and a 
comporatire itudy o( police administration were 
snggeated 

The efforts ofthe United States to train 
the Arasnean policemen are thus set forth : 

Cities la the UuiCed States hare, of conne, tagged 
far behi 1 1 those in Europe la demaadio? professional 
attaiameats of their police. Philadelphia. St. Lonls, 
aod Coicago are among the American cities that hare 
setup a compnlsory thirty days' training coarse for 
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new policemen, Although patrolmen are tansb^ 
little more than to be clever and taetful, and to Lnoe^ 
something oftlie liwa and ordinances th*j- enrorre 

In New \orlecity Commissioner Woods has bjil^ 
up one of the best schools in the cnuntr; Ueretofor^ 
a SIS weeks' course of ifistruclion for recruits was al) 
that was attempted This has now b-^n lengthened 
to three months and the curriculum broadened to take 
in nearlj every branch of police service .. 

Ever since 1908 Berkeley Cal , whicb has a small to encjurai 


well a 


police force ot ninety meiibers, has been tryiQ„ 
raise the educational standard of the department 
The University of Cal fornia was the first to olT-r 
initiative and academe assistance tn this end 
For eight years required courses eovermg the follow 
ing topics have been furnished by some of its pro 
fessors aod other speuiaUsts elementary rules of 
evidence, generTl principles of evidence, craniioal 
law , elementary physiology, first aid to th* io|ared 
and rannicipal sanitation parasitology, cleoeatary 
psychology and fi.cble lui idedness m its relation to 
ctime , psychiatry physical defects and their rela 
tson to crime t social cnuscs of crime 

As a practical cficct of such trainiiyv 
upon the morMe and effiaency ofthi police 
department, August Vottmer, chief of 
police of Berkeley, bears testimony to the 
more intelligent minner m w htch much of 
the police work of Berkeley is performed by 
the officers He further opines that 
The police officer ihoaI4 be trained for theprofession 
in maeh the same ninnacr as pUysicians attorneys 
and other professionals are prepared for their lif 
work There sjiould be established »ti every elate ^^atesir 


volunteer and tmin themselves for coin 
mandmg pol ce positio is, as they do now 
for similar ranks m other departments 
We are at one with the writer when he 
concludes bv saying 
To help the right as well as tohinder the wros|,te 
make iteasier to be good as well as harder to beosd, 
the b tier as well as to arrest the worse, 


,s irll 


overcom* evil with giod to pro note virtue a' 
as t-o d'ilroy TIC* an 1 cri n* to bjiIJ up the towaas 
a pert of its plan for progrets— these functions require 
■a the polic* as well as in o3i ills and citii*ns oferery 
oth*r class soul as truly as strength, character as 
sorely as p lysique so ill qailici's anj intelligea e 
“ otn*r technical training 


In an interesting article entitled < 
Slespand Summer Tims 
contributed tothe^eiv Stitesmin byL;ns 
avoMd , ‘ 

We may study the natural eours* of eUep by ra*ans 
of eaact stimuli of various kinds— tactile, visual, 
auditory and so forth— applied to the sleep*r through 
thecourse of Ins sluiub*rs Directly we do so we 
begin to realize the importance of the factor of deptA 
in sleep Oriellr, we find that the first hoars of 
sleep are the derp*st, whilst towards th* oatarat 
end of a period of stre^ a stimulus wiU suffi'eto 
waken the sleeper r\hieh wbutd have b*ea of no avail 
some hours ^resiously The intensity of aWp it 


naiTersity a ehai? of crimmologr ana ao p rson Jafi.er part ot a p nod of s^uniber-at whatever^boar 
should ever be appointed to do pollee duty uotil be «,ftl.ecloek that happens to be . 

pr she has secured froru such an lustitutioo t'le oeces ,( „ p.^^c dilicuU For most p*opte to sl*ep well in 
sary degrees to qualify as au officer ,,p, „.atl,cr la winter we ca t pile the clothes 

Salvatore Ottoleoghl, director ol the on and Whcj once we are warm eaongh we shall 
Schools of Scientific Police m Rome circa sleep-partlv, no doubt, because the eompyotiye 

• A.1 • aonemia of the sleepi ic brain is favored by the 

Vbp follow ina three reasons for the adop- tTithdrnwiloFmu''h Wool to the warm skiu But 
when tlic skm b 'jrues too warm nod starts to read 
messages of irritation to the would b* sleeping brant 
weare 'lu a pickle Furth*rraore, the light b-glus 
nno renressiTs ni-a>uiB wuKui tu w to c >in* in at the windows just when the naturnl in* 
based upon an actual and prolound koowledgeof tensity ofour sleep ii b-gmii,ng to dimmish. This 
BOTmalandoferimiualnjen espcctallr Cich branch would not wnken us if we «.ere sleeping ns de*o!y as 

fouad.5 upon .BTcstigation, te, ootbiog else but b-d out our sleep is novv s lailower i and so we 
the anolicaiion of Ga^il'o s e jperimenial, objective wafcea or else short of wnkening, we aleep itill 
andratWlmethod which umdcesprimentat v-.eoee nearer to-e<5nsiouioeM,nThapj with many dreams! 
nossible By extending this method ol thestndyof and our sleep b ing shalloaer, is less refreshing We 
moral «ib.^ modern Whofogy, psychiatry, and wtv eiclud the light by menus of photogfaphib. 
anthfoSr were created Thfs method .f applied binds and so forth bat it Is very difficult to doso 
“the poliw would serve as a ssfeguarrt agniost «ff<cl.Tely without snualt-tneouily excludm;* th? 

‘ K i.._j fA .. ,1.. — i.oM. wn* to air and so raisin * the temperature of the bedroom, 


the following three reasons for the adop- 
tion of the new system 

(1) To introduce a scientific method based on 
Investigation in all th- departments of the police 
Every preveutive and repressive m-asure ought *" *— 


errors any kind It is the most reliabl,. way t 
discover the truth * ,, , , 

(2) To seek the support ofbiol-igr, peycbology, 
%adcrimiaal niithfopotogy for lnv,.stigatioos ic, 
to reckon with natural T-iws when we Investigate, 
cross-examine, nod report oo facts. 

(3) To rest all police work on tlie thoFoogh 
•knowledge of mao especially of the criminal type nod 

to make use of the teachings of authropology and 
fpsychology for the b*ttrr prereutiou aod tnppressiia 
ofenmes and for the dlscorery and more effi lent 
tnpervisioo of criminals. ' 

The writer holds that collegemen should 


and losing in one resp'ct what is gamed In another 
rortbechill, sleep is the periiil of growth and 
construction, danng the co-nparative cessation |Of 
katabi^ism the body bolds up— in the pfo-ess of 
anababsni— the new tissues from the food oi Ih* day 
I bavelotg tnught that the factor of sleep is there- 
wre one of cardinal importance, and that the eugeoist 
is in langer of talking nons-nse who makes geuetie 

assertions about the various cUaset of the community 

oral ier 
sl-ep ava (able fa 
almost alia* nurchiHrea no' 
iDtotheireyei th*irraa-nta 


i badly Tcntiiated, and 
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tin ptoHtm .1 thus narkcdlj •rorK <“ fl"” j* 
,amStrtta»io w.atct Tiny 

, irttedio noise, which spoils tbe quail y o .jcJuc.e 

iQhghdegree Ifwe shat ^he 
the noise and give the children a chanc , J 

them m other ways , *Wn is 

The most certain and general 
the assumption that it can be measured y of 

Sleephaalepthaswellas length. " 

depth IS the more important of the tw -f dreamt 

of healthy depth probably go the mi i 

or, at any rate, of dreams that can partial 

waking ^Etidcntly dreams are conditio s f ^ 

con, cmasness, which is contrary ^ ^ 

many healthy persons and b®® , The cbarac 

they arc regular and extensive dr nature of 

ter of dreams largely sleep, and 

stimuli falling upon the sensori d^ stfmnli received 

also apparently, upon the „ asserted 

daring the previous waking responsible for 

that the daily noise of moder all'gcd of the 

the tncreaMQgly ms!L fiSt cerW^^^ 

™.TSsr?r“ir...b.a by 

darkness 


Fraudulent Art ^ 

quite V by t?ic sheer lust 

art, and i*^sp»rcd mam t 7 things— 1ms 

of possessing ® to the trade in 

giNcn an enormous imp Steyenson 

forged ®t?«stin£i and inform- 

iSg^'^srcoiSt^r « 4 

ThS'tnidc goes bock otaost os far as 
by forgers 

of to (lay 

Tbewntergoesontosay 

We po..e.. loe.y ;be toff SSfpSe «3 
fonndm such quantities m ^rJ«tiT I, 

Untouched EwPV“?f*°Ae^« and as « rule arc 

These were imported from 

easily distinguished .g those turned 

by no means such good " Vham todav. 

out m immense qnanliliesfVo _“„uitic oo tlie 

and destined to 1^ ‘ shadow of the 

guileless tourist beueat ' * . j imitated 

Pyramids tbe.r tur^ Greek arusls^were^^^^^^^ 

by the Komans. and both ^ t ^ 

nltentiou on a '.^“.ou.ues again into 

Renaissance brought cla oossiblv the mo»t 


wkost earlier works w^erew'Pg™ * dealers of bis 
Uletrcufreeted goe example at least .» 

tune at classical antiques. Vf. . J„w» pt Tuvto 

bo.sbt by C,o» Bop.* to” ‘bf & l.ttn. 

•“ — tnfle after It had b*en retuw i on , , 


* iH.iri.n del Sarto Botticetli and others 

Filippo Lippi notabove turniilg out the most 

ofequal famc P-'K 

wb,^ .. 

other relauve to after the 

skill p^nj under the sod Sneh an 

repnud *r r^ob van Huysutu, who signed 

tnstaoce wns that of Jac b ^, 0 ^^ famous 

Tnostof his work with tu Teniers the \onnger 

Jan while artisM as sUiiui . in the 

would confine **’*‘^., to that of Titian 
style of others notaWy t^^^^ notorious fabricator 
In plastic art quit eifted Bastianini As 

on record 

ayooih bc -stomshing genins at imitating 

and he develop-d About ^e cuddle of the uvue- 

tbebest Italian work About we^ ^ 

teenlhcentury bw g^ft atndyiog 

line ‘‘“‘*1““’^''' "tfMalically, aud of employing hii 
***? ;«Ke wo^c Kcnmnelv loved lUrk of h.s 

talents .n the wort cc B sculptors, and 

wassoldas that 0 ti I^ouvre and to 

examples foao 1 their « y . doubtless, passes 

South Lensinglon A P pJ Uastianim's 

unsuspected ereu today clsimmg a 

*‘’*!;M^1 unJr\d Joii^ the Dirsctof 

..yr^d 

nd«.““’,?b“bf«°b“"5‘’ Tab,' ..t„« ,,«bj 

Gde, a, IS silver work >s con 

¥rS'-'«d 

““.'“■'.S', u"y p*ri.»u.ly I. ite 

“I"* In/d ruder^work of the earlier period, while 
plainer and rMe magnificent ImiU- 

] ' n’^ofThe hghVoroam^ted and intard armor whiA 

”"’”f'S«=S to ..*i*.»ib »*a **'iy «T,«tcotb 

ISt Kto> d»l ‘ef poittry .»a sU..w.« a 

pre-e’minent Pam manufactures the work 
of potters from Pal sscy downward , wWe 

Italr whici does not dislain any species of labrica 

tmo does perhaps most in the direction of _Mwot 
GneewRoraan war^ \ en« 


w..» tnfle after it had b*en J*toT« on discovered 

hands by an ind gaaot purchase -rtun as Pra 

nek played upon him. Such artists as 


St in the oireciion oi aocit*'- 
GJ«iiRomaaware.\eoicestin turns out ‘ a«;«t 
\eDCtiau glass whde German ani Bohemian w 
of the best penods ts itiU made lu Hamburg 
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Notes 


Can India Supply a Qualified Electorate ? 

Mr Lionel Curtis writeain The Probleni 
of the Commoawealth 

In India the rule of Uwia firmly eitabtxbed lu 
matateoance la a trait which reata on the gOTemmear 
of the ComtaonweaUb until aaeh tiiue at there art 
ladiani enough able todtaefaarge it India maj con 
tain leadera qaalified not only to make but atao to 
adminiater tbe lawi but ihe will not be r pe for 
lelfgorernmeot until the eootaioa an cteetorate qaal 
tied to recognize thoae leadera and place then la 
office From ita nature national aell-gorerameat 
dependa, not upon tbe handful of public mea needed 
to supply cab acta and parliamenta but on the electo- 
rate on the fitaeaa of a safficieat proportion of tbe 
peopii tifemaeiVea tb cn'oaae ruilra aoli to rale blicDi 
xsen there are alrcadj but not in auSc ent aambera 
to aatum* the control of Ind an aSa ra (P 307) 

Mr Curtta is not unvvilliag to admit 
that India may contain ‘ rulers able to 
rule," though * not in suthcieut numbers’ . 
the dimcutty which be raises is the absence 
ol a sufficiently large and qualified elector 
ate ' to recognise »ose leaders and place 
them in office ’ Let us see whether we are 
not yet fit immediately to take the first 
step towards really representatire and res 
ponsibleselfgorernment Mr Curtis needs 
reminding that countries which are now 
selfgorerning like« Bagland, Canada 
or Germany, did not, when they started 
on thecarccr of self rule, have an electorate 
sufficiently large and qualified to choose 
the leaders such as he requires India to 
show But it may be considered imperti 
neat on our part to suggest a comparison 
with the earlier stages of self rule m in 
dependent or self ruling countries So, let 
us take the case of a country which is 
dependent like India . 

After a century and o half of British rule 
m India, we shall be content to begin 
with what political rights the Filipinos 
possessed before the passage of tbe Jones 
fell! m a modified form in 1916 , — and 
they have been under Amencan rule for 
only 18 years These ngUts, obtained 
Witfim nine years of tbe Amerteati occu 
pation will be understood from the 
summary of the Philippine constitutioa 
as described in the Statesman s Year Book 
for 1016, * which we gave la the Modero 
The Central GoTeracnent latbePb 1 pp ae» f»com 
Ibe OoTcraor General who ii tbe cbMftxccn 


i?tfr;eiv for November, 1916, p 566 The 
Philippine electorate consisted of about 
200 000 persons, before tbe passage of the 
new law a few months ago The avic 
rights of the Filipinos have now been 
fortber expanded and the new law will 
grant the voting rights to about 800,000 
men But we shall be content, as a beginn 
log, with the rights enjoyed by the 200,000 
men before the passage of tbe new law 
The Pihpmos are not a more intelligent 
and civilised people than tbe Indians, nor 
jytre tbar ancestors more sateVj^eat aad 
civilised than ours Nor can it be said 
that, before the American oecnpation, thy 
were more accustomed to civilized methods 
ol seif government than ourselves Tbe 
ngbt to elect tbeir legislators and rulers 
ivbtcb they have hitherto exercised under 
American suzerainty can, therefore, be exer 
cised by us 

Tbe population of tbe Pbilipptse Islands 
IS nine millions m ronnd numbers We 
may take tbe male population to num 
ber fonr and a half millions Thus tbe 
200 000 voters form a little more than 
4 4 per cent of tbe total male population 
Can tbe Bntisb provinces of Icaia show at 
least 4 4 per cent of adult males who are 
qualified to elect tbeir rulers and legisla 
tors 7 That is the question 
Mr Curtis says 

* The eiercize of polit cal power by a eitUea malt 
obnoBiIy depend on hii fitam to tiereize It. The 

tive aoi) pmldeat oftbe PbU ppioe Comauziio^ sfld 
eight Comobiloner*. thrte Amencane and five Fli 

6 001 Tbe Phil pploe Coma ts oa conetitutee the 
pper Koaee aad tke efeccire PbOipptae Atfemhiy the 
Lower Itoaie of the Leg ilatlre body The membete 
oftheAiiembly hold office for four years and tbe 
Legiilatare electa two Ree dent Conmiaiioaer* to tSe 
United State! who bold office for tbe tame tern 
Theie are membert of the Uo ted Statez Uouze 
Repreeeatatim with a voice bat not A vote The 
idaadi Are d Tided into 30 prorlacee of which 31 AR 
z^Iar asd tke rezt epecial. Tbe Gorersmeot of eKb 
oi the regulAr prorincet ii retted In a proTlnciu 
board compoied of A Governor Aod two rorafe Tbe 
Coveraortf tbecblef ezecntire of the prorlaee aeo 
pm ding officer of tbe board Ue and tbe voeaieol 
the board are all elKted hr popular vote Tbe 
Oorernmeot of town* if procticallr antonomosi, t” 
offie alt being elected by the qaui&ed voter* o' 
BQnlcipalitiei and lerriBg lor four year*.*' 
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degm of fitocsi differs IQ tadmdaals bat lO practice 
there anit be some roagh and readj tests sack as 
that of domicile age, property or cdncatioo, by Trhieh 
It IS determined 


200,000 Filipino voters form a little more 
than 4 4 per cent of the total malepopu 
latiott of the Philippine Islands The table 
given above shows that themostbackward 
There would be no difficulty about the provinces of India contain that and more 
right of domicile , as for age, that of legal than that proportion of adult males who 
majority will do , regarding property and can read and write and British India taken 
educational qnalifications, there are free as a whole possesses adult literate males 
countries which insist on both, there are who are 8 6 per cent of the total nnmber 
others which insist on neither, and there of males , and they would certainly be able 
are some which insist on only one of the to exercise the right of voting at elections 


two 

Some countries (< ff Austna Gerniafly, France) 
bare adopted the pnnciple of erhat is often termed 
**manhood or nniTersal suffrage i e , erery male 
adnlt, not a cntnioal or a Innatic being entitled 
to a TOte, but in all cases some farther qaaliffcations 
than mere manhood are required as In Austria a 
year's residence in the place of election or In Prance 
a SIX months residence. A common qnatification is 
that the elector shonld be able to read and write 
This 18 required in lUty and Portugal and tome of the 
smaller European itates in some atates of the tmited 
States and in many of the Sonth Ameocan repobnea — 
The £ae/efopaedi4 BrltataaitM. 

A property qualification is required m 
many countries As it is not possible to say 
ofiband bow many men in India possess 
a certam fixed property qualification, 
we shall judge of the number of possible 
electors according to the qualifications of 
domicile, age, and education Indian males 
become adult at eighteen for many legal 
purposes But for the right to vote, we 
shall take the age of raajonty to be 20, as 
e g la Hungary, or 21, as in many 
countries Let us now see how many 
hterate males of the age of 20 and over 
each British province contains, and wbat 
proportion of the total male population 
they constitute, according to the census of 
.-1911 

I terate 

Alales to 
total 


3 467 621 220 652 

wgai 23 365 323 2 3« 2^ 

Bihar &. Orissa 16 SS9 029 1 OOS 137 


Braga) 


Bombay 
Barraa 
C. P Bcrar 

Uadras 

F p 


India 


' 10 245,847 S21301 

6 145 471 1|03 573 
6 930 392 356 237 

20 382 955 2 112M6 
1182102 S3 244 
10 092 067 635 TW 

24 641S31 109 09. 

4 213 4*0 10 500 263 


has b«a staled before tbat the 


as intelligently as voters of average intelli- 
gence m all free countries and certainly 
m the Philippines It cannot be truthfully 
contended that our average of intelligence 
is lower than that m the least advanced of 
free countries which possess some sort of 
representative self government If the 
Maoris of New Zealand and thS Kaffirs and 
Hottentots can exercise the right of 
voting why cannot .Indians ? There are 
in India many illiterate men who have 
shops ol moderate dimensions and farms 
of moderate size, which they manage 
•uceessfnlly They should be entitled to 
the franchise There is not the least doubt 
that according to either property oredu 
national qualifications (as for example m 
Portugal, where if a man can read and 
wnte be need not have the property 
qualification), in addition to the qualifica- 
tions of age and domicile, there can be a 
sufficiently large electorate in every 
province of India Our people have been 
accustomed to representative methods in 
caste and rural organisations from time 
immemorial From social afiairs to civic, 
the transition is not difficult of achieve 
ment , and elections in connection with 
village panchayats, unions, municipalities, 
local boards, distnct boards, provincial 
councils and the imperial council bpve 
been accustoming people to elections We 
prefer not to refer here to the civic and 
political achievement of our forefathers 
The objection is 'Sometime| raised that 
what IS possible in a small country, is not 
practicable in a large one But when our 
political critics have to deny that Indians 
ore a nation, they assert tbat Bengal, the 
Punjab, Maharashtra, £wC , are distinct 
and separate countries ^^hy not, then, 
give us the benefit of this assertion, and 
treat Bengal, &.c , os distinct entities ? 
The'c comparatively small tracts may 
then be made at least as autonomous as 
the Philippines were before the 
theDe)^]av^. 
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Education a> the Path to Freedom 

Mr Lionel Curtis says — 

‘ In the Dspeodcncies D. great majont; of the citi 
zens are not as jet capable of governing themseivce, 
and for them the path to freedom la pnmanij a 
problem of edneation Even in tbeir ovvn localaffaira 
thej can onlj be made responaible in lo Car aa tbej 
are £t for the charge It la the dntv of those who 
govern them to do ererjthiag possible to 6t them for 
It Bat no power on earth can give self government 
to whole commomties which are not jet eqnal to the 
task ’ (P 18) 

Education may here be taken to mean 
both general education and education in 
self government As regards general educa 
tion, America baa done more m 18 years 
to educate the Filipinos than England baa 
done to educate India in more than a 
century "jJfBciency” stands in the way 
of the spread of education Even before 
the war, financial stringency has always 
been trotted oat as an excuse for not do- 
ing all that js necessary for educational 
progress, though at the same time money 
has been found for other more expensive 
but less necessary things The Indian 
Civil Servants are the real rulers of India 
They do not like education Mr A W 
Ward, U A , Professor, Canning College, 
Lucknow, observed lo a note which he 
submitted to the Royal Commission on the 
Pnblic Services m India in 1913 — 

‘ We are all accnetatfled to hear ciwIiaM uj that 
edaeatlon has mined tbe conatrj Thu Is not true, 


Again — 

• The edncational deparlmeot is repreieoted id the 
lecretariatbjthejodicial secretary who is selecled 
for this office from the d strict jadges In conseqoeoce 
he has no knowledge of the administration of sibools 
for he has had no experience When therefore the 
director of public instruction sends np proposals to 
government, tbej are criticised on everjthing but 
expert lines bj a man ignorant of edncatioaal prin 
eiples and without aaj practical exper ence As a 
result proposals are greatlj detajed in cxmbon, 
and frequently eomutilstrd as to be quite dirermt 
jn tbeir operation from the original inteBtioo 

"The pafh to freedom” may lie through 
education, but sufficient education can be 
had in India only through freedom , unless 
we have self rule and can control the parse, 
we can never have sufficient education it 
IS a perfect vicious circle Bureancrots of 
the Indian Civil Service do not include an 
entirely literate India in their scheme of 
things , for they know that an educated 
nation will not tolerate the possession by 
them of exclusive privileges As Prof Warn 
says in the aforesaid note 


That Service IS a compact body of men all ap- 
pointed under exceptionable terms of tenure of ap* 
pointment, free of any period of probation in thi 
country, and highly disciplined and organised. Ii i 
not likely that such a body will pat its privileges, it 
emolntoents its prestige and its power of dominatio 
before its duties and its sense ofpnbhc service to thi 
country 7 

In education in self government alst 
America has done mpre for the Filipino: 
in 18 years than England has done for tbi 
Indians in more than a hundred years 
Self government can be learnt only m the 
school of self government As Mr Curtis 
himself observes, "the exercise of responsi 
bility tends to increase fitness for exercis 
ing It As every one finds in his own ex 
penence, it is in having to do things that a 
man learns how to do them and develops 
a sense of duty with regard to them And 
that is why political power is and ought 
to b* extended to whole classes of citizens, 
even when their knowledge and sense oi 
responsibility is still imperrectly develop- 
ed *’ This has been done m the Philippines, 
but not in India 

In a pamphlet entitled "Wbat sboaM 
our Attitude as Chnstiaos be to Jadiaa 
Nationa/isa," Mr hdwyo Bevao says — 

In all true Ivan eg the pupil is active as well as the 
master No one could learn to pant il the teacher 
held hi» hand ali the tirae and moved it without the 
learners will The learner has to try for himself aod 
make his D stakes And the more he learns the more 
iodepeDdest he becomes of the teacher Some old 
philosopher sa d X am teaching ray pnpils to do 
without me Ofeourse if lediausare allowed to act 
■n any department of goTeroment on their own 
IniUaiiTe and on their own responsblity they will 
•ometimes make a mess ofit It is like a child learn 
■eg to walk— It is only by tnmbi ng that anjoae 
leares to walk nnsupporten The parent who with 
draws bis authority in order to leave Scope for bis 
child s free personalitj has .often to be prepared to'tfec 
tbe ch Id go wrong Some parents cannot bring them.' 
selves to that .But wiser parents know tbe time for 
each successive enlargement of (heirchildrtn s freedom 

Though it IS rather funny to suggest 
tbat Indians are stiil like children feamtflg 
to walk, the principle that it is only res- 
ponsibility which fits men for it is sound 
As for the possibility of our sometimes 
"making a mess of it,” have not some 
free and lodependent and strong nations 
made a mess of it in recent years and 
months, not once or t^vice, but oftener ? 

Alleged Intufficieney of "rulers 
able to rule ” 

Mr Curtis says that in India there are 
already "rulers able to rule,” but not in 
safficient numbers How does he know? 
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la whatkiad of duties, civil or military, 
H^ve Indtans been given a fair chance to 
prove tneir capacity, to which they have 
not proved equal ? It is the misfortune of 
cependcnt peoples that the proof of their 
Dtncss IS made to depend upon the certi- 
ncate of their foreign rulers, whose occupa- 
tion would be gone, at any rate to a 
extent, if they gave that ccrtihcate. 

Tie Philippine Reviere says ; — 

Dependent people are always looted epoa by 
VMterncrs as short of qoalificatioas , a»d, whaterer 
tneir aeto&l merits may be, they {iheir meritsl are 
lost light of nnder corer of soeh adnsabfy preraitmg 
Miief that they (said people) are short of gaafjtfea 
ttont. 

Their fatlares are magaified, aad their sciecesses 
Dimmised. Their failores are theirs, and their 
inccesses not them, and the latter are necessarily 
the work of their masters 

The mistakes of independent peoples are not 
CQistakes to them i bat the aaote mistakes, if made 
by dependent peoples even in the mtamam degree, 
are considered mistakes w the mAxiaam degree, 
desersiog the most spiuful condetsaation,— the malt 
oftheic aUeced lark of qaalideattoos, character or 
what Bot. 

Oesidet, depeedeat peoples are not is a position 
to act for themielres s for others act (or them—those 
who, for one reason or another to one way or 
another, hate assamed responsibility for sbeir 
taC((ag«>-oad are always ^ecnoioaced agaisst, 
ned subject to the pleasare of their masters whose 
cooTemenec mast ouiatn 

On the other biod. ao Indepeodent people are free 
from ootsfde prejodices, nose carts to waste time 
searcbfog for their tirtaes aod rices, and (hey are 
rerae considered as fully gtislified peo^e, parUcctarly 
If before and behind them big modem gaos can 
deafeniogly roar defensirely and oTensirely 

An Afsumption and a Pre(«ns((m< 

When wc expmss a desire for self rule, it 
is generally assamed that we want to cut 
off all tjoUtlcal connecUan. with. Ea^land \ 
^^houghitbasbeeu made clear again and 
again that, whatever the remote and ulti- 
mate result of the attaiomeut of self-rule by 
ns may lie, the-direct and immediate object 
of our oolitical endeavours is a position 
Tvithia the Bntish Empire simUar to thpt of 
the self-govemiog dotuioious. This wrong 
assumption is to be found'in two recent 
publications Thus it is observed in Mr. 
Edwyu Sevan’s pamphlet “IVijat sfiouW 
oar Attitude as Christians be to Indian 
Rationahsw" 

If by our leavlsg India tomorrow India conld start 
•sa stU-goT<ming coramonity, w« onght to Unve 
India tomorrow. But it is ptocfieally errtaln lhatrf 
tb« brrlgn mle were withdrawn frotn fodia at thl» 
lodiao aatlre role would not bare tbr degree 
tIUeeacy necessary to make free India a '‘komiR 
•ro^ngst the nations of the world- The more 
aober<«tiadcd eren of lodiana admit that the first 


retnlt of the withdrawal of the Eoglisb would be 
ebao* 

But does not the writer know tbatwe 
do not want Eaglisbmea “to leave India to- 
morrow” ’ As the equivalent of the untold 
wealth and other advantages wbichBuglaad 
has been deriving from her connection 
with India, we want Englishmen to help ns 
to do without them more and more. We 
do not w ant to be in tutelage for ever. We 
want an acceleration of the pace of oof 
political progress. • 

Mr. Libnel Curtis says in The Problem 
of the Commonwealth: 

“Not one of them (British mimsters] would ventare 
to say that cither oftbese countnes (fndia and Egypt] 
CIO be feft to sht/l for itself or coaid erea be plam, 
for (he preeeot, la the saote position as Canada or 
Aostralia. Jlespoosible leaden of the national par^ 
in India would scarcely repudiate this view, and any 
proposal to deal with India now as the Transvau 
and Free State were dealt with in 1907 wonid strike 
some if not all of tbem with duRsay They would 
aayibat, whatever the rate of the progress to be 
made in that direction, the final authority la Indian 
affairs nmt remaio, for the present, where It now 
rests •' (The italics are ours J 

Here the author has mixed up twodiQer* 
eat propositions One is to leave lodia^to 
shift for herself, and the other is to give 
her self rule, similar to, though It may not 
be identical with, that of the self governing . 
Domiaions. The hrst is not our demand, 
and therefore it ought cot to be assumed 
us if it were We can no more at present 
nhift for ourselves than the Dominions in 
their present condition can do so. Can 
Australio, left to herself, defend herself 
against a hostile Japan ? Can Canada, 
left to herself, siaiataiu an iedependeut 
political existence against an inimical 

The real attitude of Indians to the 
British Empire is clear to those foreigoers 
who have no axes to grind and who take 
an unselhsU interest in our aOalrs. For 
'instance, the Rev. J. T. Sunderland of 
America says 

“While lodiu waoU frerdotn to shape ber owa 
affairs fatr wisest uiads do not desire separatioa 
from CuRlaud They >ecogoite many strooR ties 
betweenthetwocountnes which they would ootsee 
broktu. While they are determined aot moeh toiiRrr 
tolieprostrate beseatfa CsRlacd s f^t. they would 
Rladly stand by her side, arm Ju ana with her, fimly 
united for grvat cods of tautuM welfare (tad mutual 
atrettgth An AuRlo-Indiau Empire is one of the 
spteudui possibilities ot the ftilnre. btndioR Dritsia 
URd faer eolooies and ber grenl: Asiatic possesiiou uito 
« powerful world spanninj^ federation ol free peoples, 
SomethisR like this IS the dreuei of India's yrtmteit 
leudm as it is also the dream ©f not a few of Britain's 
must fisr-aeeing ainds “ < 
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As to the second proposition, tve do 
thiak that India can at present be placed in 
the same position as Canada and Australia. 
Wedo not look forward to it with the 
least dismay. We should like very much to 
know the names of the "responsible leaders 
of the national party in India" who 
would be dismayed at the prospect. 

Mr. Edwyn Beran observes 
*'it couU hardly be rtfhl far us to take a course 
[rr, withdraw^ from India] which would entail dia* 
tress upon milliuns for whom we have made ourselves 
responsible simply because some hundreds of men m 
the country tell us they would like it " 

The underlying suggestion here is that 
Englishmen rule India and do not want 
immediately to withdraw from India pri. 
marily and chiefly, it not entirely, because 
they want to save 113 from the miseries of 
chaos. While we are by no means blind to 
tbe advantages of peace and order, our 
view is that tbe presence of Enghshtnen 
in India, whatever its advantages to ns, 
is not in pursuit of a pbllantbropie enter* 
prise. Englishmen are in India primarily 
and chiefly because it is a paying business 
to be here. "The White Man’s Burden" 
consists of gold nuggets. Tbebeaefltsde* 
rived by us from bis presence are by-pro- 
ducts, though like many other by-products 
they may be very valuable. 

We do not mean to suggest that not a 
single Englishman has realised Eaglaod’s 
mission in India and acted accoidmgly. 
It would be contrary to the truth todo so. 

Political Philanthropy. 

We read in Tbe Problem of the Coatmoo- 
wealth 

“The task of preparing for freedom the race* which 
cannot a* yet govern ihemselves is the supreme doty 
of those wbo can. It i* tbe spiritual end for Which the 
Ctommonwealih exists, and material order is tsothiog 
excep.t as a means to it The burden* of achieving 
U cannot be limned to the people of the Uritiili Tile* 
To be carried to an issue. It must be assumed br ail 
the Dominions fit for self-government The heritage 
of freedom cannot be wrapped in a napkin, nor buried 
in the field of those who are beirs to it it can only 
be kept where boldly lent, increased by usury, aad 
spread to the uttermost parts of the earth." 

This sounds loftily philanthropic. But 
bow have the colonists performed thdr 
duties in this respect 7 In Canada and Aus- 
tralasia, the aborigines arc everywhere in 
a hopeless minority ; in fact, in some 
parts, c. Tasmania, they are non- 

• The White Man's Burden ■' Editor, 


existent. It is, therefore, not necessary 
to ^ive any detailed description of the 
political statas of the aborigines in 
Canada and Australasia. It is in tbe Union 
of South Africa that the aborigines are in 
a majority in every province. Out of a 
total population of 5,973,394 only 
1,276,243 are Europeans. Let ns see how 
the lofty principles enunciated by Mr. 
Curtis have been followed there. Tbe 
^oate consists of forty members, 8 being . 
nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council, and 33 elected. Out of the eight 
nominated members, four are "selected for 
their acquaintance with tbe reasonable 
wants and wishes of the coloured races." 
Bat even these four are Europeans, as 
"each senator must be a British subject of j 
Buropeau descent." The House of Assem- 
bly consists of 130 members, each of whom 
"must be a British subject of European 
■descent." "As population increases the 
total number of members may be raised to 
ISO. Tbe seats allotted to each province 
are determiaed by its number of Earopetto 
ma/e adu/ts as ascertained by a quinquen- 
nial censns," thus no regard being paid to 
tbeaamberorexisteaee of tbe "natives," 
though they form an overwhelming major- 
ity of tbe population. The quahncations 
of parliamentary voters are also worthy of 
note. "In tbe Transvaal and Orange Free 
State provinces tbe franchise is restricted 
to white adult male British subjects " In 
Natal "coloured persons are not by name 
debarred from the franchise but they are 
in practice excluded." In the Cape pro. 
viuce no colour bar exists on/y as regards 
TOters. Here the number of registered elec- 
tors to 1907 was 152,135, of whom over 
20,000 were noa-Europeans. It should*'^" 
however, be remembered that there are 
2,564,065 inhabitants in Cape Colony of 
whom only 582.377 art Europeans. 
Another fact to be specially noted is that 
even tbe right to vote enjoyed only by some 
"natives” lo this province is grudRcfli 
the following passage from the Eacjclo 
psedia Britanaica will show : — 

•in JaDuary 1995 an inter colonial native affairi 
coeamission reported on the native question as it affect- 
ed South Africa as a whole, proposals being made for 
an alteration of the laws in Cape Colony respecting the 
fianchise exercised by the natives In tbe opinion of 
the coamission the possession of the franchise by toe 
Cape natives under existing conditions was sure w 
create to time an intolerable situation, and was an 
unwise and dangerous thing The commission pro- 
posed separate voting by natives only for a fixed num 
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ber of member! of the legislature— the plan adopted in 
Ne* Zeiiaad with the Maori voters. The 
potiliottof the Cape native was seen to be an obstacle 
to the federation of South Africa- The . 

which Mowed, based partly on ‘he reports that tae 
nittislry contemplated disfranchising the native^, » 
however, to no immediate results.” 

This shows the boasted political 
tbropfofthe colonists in its ‘‘.S..* 
is Mr. Polak has dwelt on 
exclasion policy in oar last 
refrain from referring to it as an addittonai 
proof. 


A Folio Analoiy 
Me Frobkm of the CommoamMb 
cootama the followitig passage, i 
of the alleged aelf-impoacd mvasioa of me 
colonists to enfranchise os whic 
ezamined In the precious note : I,. 

and needs to bs * hiSeward race .n the 

easier and safer ‘****‘'1*. , a* country like New 
practice of South Africa.^ And soil 

Seined f”-'",eTc SDepodV«.« mot.r.p.d 
follows ‘hat »n the great Ijep» mide.if 


ineol.” - - -• 


°A. the nnmberolEnropeana in Sooth 

In I very small minority w 
fo natires is ^argcMo 

SoathAfn^; r<M n schooling in other 
oaspnnciple that, umisc requires 

arts, schooling m sell g . ^ be 

that the namber of teachem^ taught I 

KlI-goremmMt only minority 

these learners are to n i^ 

nnd nre nnt in tl"' pnvileged 
distant futnre W .5.? ichSoe 

poiitioa of the Enropeaas m any 
of self-government* 


Ttiit suooosing New Zealand is a b^ter 
trafaioriroaQdVan South Africa, does 
St ScaS that ia the latter coaatry no 
^iningnt nil in self-gorernmeat is to be 
S?ento the natiyes ?. For, except in the 
SIpe prorince, the natives nnwtere have 
S vote in South Africa, and even in Can 
Colony the Iraochise has been sought to be 
tfkM away from tbem ; and in no pro- 
vince can tiey bccninc senators or mem- 
bers of the Hoose of Assembly. 

^t as, boivever, snppose that the 
rolonists nre selfless missionaries and 
teachers of self-government to the natives. 
The Eoropean colonists in_ New ^aland 
are able to give the abonginal Maoris 
Mining in sell-role becanse they are 
ndghbfrs nnd because the former oat. 
nSbrrthe latter. What the aathnr s^s 
means then that, for the purpose of teach- 
Sg the art of self-rale, (1) Europeans are to 
orenny the same terntory as the natives, 
?he two classes being thns permanent 
neighbors, and (2) the Enroprans are to be 
nnmerically soperior to the natives. Now, 
io India Europeans arc not 
the permaoeotly settled nei^bors of 
Indians. How then can tTie P/oposed 
schooling be given to us even if the colo- 
nists were to be jointly responsible vn A • 
the Britishers for our governmwt ? Oih 
vioosly. In the oathor’s opinion, Mif- 
covernmeot cannot be taught from a dis-, 
tance or by deputing ao adequate number 
-r a_..v fr it Mnid be. the 


-Cpniing HU UUCyUSAbW ».s.-aww. 

of coi^etent teachers. ^ If It _coala be^, the 

New Zealanders 


New Zeaiauaers could have taught the 
Sooth African natives and the Indians the 
art of Bclf-gOTcrnmeat by telepathy or by 
means of correspondence schools. As re- 
cards the second condition, ru., that the 
Europeans are to be more numerous than 
the "Datives", this would be utterly impos- 
sible ioJudia even if the entire sixty mil- 
lions of the white people inhabiting the 
British empire were able to emigrate toand 
settle in India. We should still bs more 
than five times as numerous ns the whites. 

When, therclorc. the author says that 
because the Maori inhabitants of New 
Zealand have got votes under the white 
colonial rule, Indians also will get the frau- 
cbisc under the proposed rule of the colo- 
nists, he sets up an entirely false analogy. 

Nor is he right ia thinking that we are 
as backn’ard ta the art of self-government 
nod in dvilization as the Kaffirs, the Bash- 
men, the Hottentots, the Znlns and the 
Maoris. Men who propose to ran the 
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^ole empire slioald Irnow sametWngr of the tiuioo ■parbamfDL 'j/wf sretodsaJ faW/mtb 
tnc present and past history ‘and condition ^besatirei of tbtt coantiy.’tafdoaenpmnitstln, 
of tbelarRcst part of that empire Before popuiaiioa we ihouid jfmJum 

Dresumtnc to teach oth^rq ^ » foor fifw* of the conntrr, or at leajt a halt fipware 

presuming to teacn others ^ to do that?' Another taid- 'ffea&oBJd 

u*.» *•** natire that this is“a white man'* eonatry, 

^ . ^BnOrancO or nistory* that he is not jjoiog to be allowed to bn/ or hire 

Ortupiag India, Egypt, the African Pro- *’'*■*• wants to b* here at all he 

tectorates, &c , together. Mr. Liodel Curtis obtained tx 

is pleased to observe-— preasion also, b«t not largely or with equal emphaw 

‘■Before ihese kiekn-ard ««. ««e mte tonch R’^.^aatUropista who have 

wiih Europeans they had never realized self govern redu,.ed the blacks to serfdom in their 
ment in the seme m which that term hat been used to govern India. Oagnt 

throughout this inquiry Such governmeats as they WC not be thankful ^ 


The book which JIf. Haigh has review- 
ed js in his opinion “clear, moderate and 
toformin^ and quite obviously sincere,” 
aol “written with loyalty aud restraint." 

'The author is hiaxselfya South African 


had were unstable, and have always began 
disintegrate when exposed to the lorrMing action oi 
private adventurers from Europe ir search of wealth *' 

Indeed! Evidently Mr Curtis has not 

heard of therepobUcs.thekingdoms, and the ^ 

Empires which existed in India for ages, long native of the Baralong tnbe.' 
before the prirate adventurers from Enrope pr .h«c ..d »*U 

in search of wealth set foot oa indiau soil. of character, he bu attained to a poiition of consider 

- »»»...«»»,., I . •hie influence and responsibility in bi» commonity 

Aq Exampla of Poiitieal Philanthropy lo if« fs editor of an Impoftaoe oatimienvpaperat 

* South Africa. Eiaberly When, two years ago, the nalim decided 

r, • • i. , a .1 j ..tT . r . *«Bd a dcDotatlon to B cxlasd to represent theit 

Reviewing a book entitled “^fatire Ltfe feeling ©n the famone Und Aet to ibt ColoaiiJ 
in Soatb Ajhca,*' to the /ateruat/ouaf Secretary and the Bnluh poblie, he wae naturalfy 
Review 0 / Afissions, Mr. Henry Haigh Bembera. in reading 

^ • Mr Plaapee book, therefore, we are hstenisg to a 

writes knowi bis people end is tfaoronghly 

It IS a cry of pain, theory not of an individoal but trusted by them Probably no better man could be 
of a race That race hae been for the most part found to expound natire ideas and seetiaents on a 
loyal and peaceable It Is loyal to-day Bat it le tohject whien has etirred them to the very depths 
perplesed by the actioo of the Union Parliament 

Inddeoly and without leetniog prorocatioo. a Uod President WiUou and the FiUnmot.' 
Billwas introdnced whose loevitableeffeet, apparently, _. ^ n. 

snnst be to make the native a legal serf m bis own The latest DDtQber of the PhihpplOtlRC' 
land That wax bow the black people inteipreled it rzViV tO baqd tells US that “the FillpiuOS 
atrthe time of Its introdnctioiL That n nowthey had becu waiting for the result of the presi- 

riect.on iath5umtrfs1.ta w.th 
resfrief, the owflcfshlp of land by the nativex Oot- tb® same anxiety eagerness as if^it 


sidersmlghthavesupposedany snchrestrrctlopiobe were the result of their own presidential 
quite nonecessary Are ther ‘ " ■■ * ’ . . t . . tt -r .. . 

black men to every white 


ondMstand the policy which dictated such onAct Wednesday, the 8th instant,— the next day* 


aftrr the election,— by the face of every 
member of the House it could nt once be 


After all. thc white p-ople m that eountry have got 
to live with the blacks and would be hard pot to <t 

place oaght tb be found for them in the body poUtre the first returns indicated that President 
whieh wonldmake them an efemrot of strength and Wilson Was second m the race. On Thurs- 


wWhwonidmaketheman element of strength aod Wilson was second iQ the race. OnThurs-, 
proKress,notofaneaaineM Bnd pCTfl .... day, when better returns were heard, to 
ljSp“i”rt.S»ioV.. thvvffect that President W.lsonwas pick, 

rapdiythauthewhttes, inwhat Klatioanretbeyto ing Up, ^ every Representative showed 
stand to those who by edneatlon aod experie^ are evident signs that he, too, waspicklng Up- 

tteirnaturaUeaders and governors? Is South Afwa known, 


iVekrs' tV bV «gaVa«d^‘□*p“petalty"B 0 *as sms of both the Senate and the House broke forth 
bemplre, free to use the oppor tnoi*— ♦" 


— „,v io rejoicings, and met together in loint 

sow. buraa servants permanently restewted latbdr gessiOU, on the moming Of the 14th in- 

politKBl ngbts, in their possessions and opportnm t-n r,nrr vT. . r-ili ....r..-. , 

es? Thal .s theqnestion fnodamentaUy lodvbate ecailt, tO pas* the following I— 
all the controversy about the Land Aet. Both Resolnhoo of the Philippine Ugislatnre cxpresilng 
frank expression danng thedifcnMionia the satiifnctiou of the Filipino people upon there- 
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etectioa of the honorable Woodrow WiIiqq as 
president of the United States 

nhereas, The Honorable Woodrow Wilsoa has 
been reelected as President of the United States . and 
Wbtre&s K$ snch President, the said Honorable 
Woodrotr Wilson, in the message to the Congress of 
the United States and in bis message to the Fitipmo 
people coneejed through the GoTernor General the 
Honorable Francis Bnrton Harrison, on the sixth of 
October, ninetenhnndred and thirteen, has declared 
himself in faror of the independence of the PbilifH 
pines , and 

IVhereas His re>election means, among other 
things, the ratification, bj the p*opIe of the United 
States, o( his pslic/ in faror of the Philippines and 
the latter s ideals which poliej be has proclaimed 
and snstained as the authoris'd leader of his people 
Aow therefore, 

The Senate aoJ tb‘ Haase of Represeatatires of the 
PhJippioes injoiatsessioa assembfed at the JIfarb/e 
Hall, ijaatamieato, Resolred to express, as thej do 
hereby express, the genuine satisfactian with which 
the Filipino people hare received the news of the 
reelection of the Honorable Woodrow Wdson os 
President ot the United States 
Adopted, Korember IS, 1916 
Thus sort of r^oicmg oa the part of a 
depeodeat people ts not commoo The 
Filipinos reioice because they have good 
reasons to look upon President Wilson as 
a man who"vvm hrmly stand by them 
and guide them to the goal, with all due 
safeguards for themselves, with full bcoour 
to America, and to the united good of 
mankind and the dependent peoples of the 
East and elsewhere ” 

The attitude of the Filipinos may be 
contrasted with the attitude of the Bengalis 
to Lord Ronaldshay, their Governor elect 


Responsible Government in the 
Philippines ^ 

It gives us grC'st pleasure to learn from 
the Philippine Renew that 

A Koveroment direcily responsible to Ihe people 
■has lust been ere .ted m accordance with the powers 
vested m the Philippine L-gislature by the new organic 
act of the PhUppines Hereafter, the people will 
reeJive full account of the adramistratioo of its affairs, 
and no further antagonism between l^mse ves wd 
tbe ofReials of the goremmenl will be possible Die 
?act? in Sower will rule and the departmenlal policies 

of.h= bf J 

dspaim=M.I 

pre™l,„g P«'y b»> b='»jni ^ 

^ramen of that P’"!' ^",mive term of office 
^ for three years only, -the leg ^cognition here 
Public opinion will be given ,n the laneoaee 

after tLs new form o g»vernment. m Je U-g«ge 
Of Speaker O.mena, will be a constant ^ 

sense ofduty and to their coascicn P 

This last observation is 

worthy to be talen note of by the people 

nnd rulers of India 


Secret of a Nation’s Ability to stand 
on its own legs. 

The Indian Home Ruler has generally 
to answer two questions; (1) Can India 
stand on her own legs now ? (2) Will India 
ever be able to stand on her own legs ? 
The Filipmos have also to answer similar 
questions. Their reply can be gathered 
from the following paragraphs reproduced 
from the Philippine Review : 

Quite often, when the question tof our final inde* 
pendence is taken up officially and privately, many 
Ask what will become of u» when left alone to stand 
by ourselves Under the present circamstances we 
have to admit that the question is not altogether uo* 
warranted However, sooner or later, the dependent 
relation of America to the Philippines shall terminate, 
—delayed perhaps only for such length of time as may 
be necessary for the establishment of out own goveni' 
mentoQ a safe basis , and alone, on our own feet, we 
shall stand in the en]oymeat of the blessings, as well 
as all the other sequelae of the new political status we 
have so dearly won. 

The Philippines is now practically beginning Us 
intern ition lUnterco jrse and sooner or later will bare 
to face more serious situitions of an international and 
more complicated character It undoubted'y has its 
place of honor 1 1 history but, like all other countries, 
It has to earn and keep it, that we may honorably 
enjoy It We muit, for our part, be determined to 
earn and keep that place for our dear Philippines, un> 
less we are willing to waive our right to it It looks 
now as if the Orient it going to be the ifield for the 
settlement of future inieroational complications after 
tbe present war, and one way or another tbe Philip* 
pines will be affected by them ' 

On ihe other hand, we cannot foretell what our 
future Will be Over one hundred years ago, with tbe 
exception of tbe £ail of Aranda, no one believed that 
tbe United States would be what she is now A little 
over fiffy years since, Japan was not what she is today 
tn the concert of world powers Bulgaria was rather 
a negligible uoiL The Philippines is now very ad* 
vantageously started out, with the varied and wide 
experience of nations at her command, on the road of 
progress , and, no matter how small and weak we may 
be today, no oi\e can tell that we are not going to 
stand high, in the Oriental commnnity at least To 
our good fortune, the scientific exploits of the present 
war are teaching us howto practically overcome the 
mam difficulties and odis small island nations used 
to begin with We have the latent means and the 
resources therefor What we need is self reliance 
and the wit to know and acknowledge what we are, 
with all our weaknesses, and shortcomings as well « 
our relative position in the Orient , and then the de 
lenmnsiion, stamina, backbone— gr7/—/<r mate good 
Empty speeches, mere patty satisfactions are of no 
avail We should stick to facts, with complete dis- 
regard to self and selfish interests This would mean 
concerted action by the individual and the communitv 
that the Philippines may be ready to meet and honor 
the requirements and consequences of her new life 

Self-confidence is the first requisite for success. 

It should be remembered that the people 
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justified m expecting the Government to 
ftdopt^ preventive mensurca on n more 
extensive senic nfter the war, making them 
a first charge on the public revenue. 

Political Unkfst and Ecovomic 
CoNniTiovs. 

To the same Association he made a sort 
of confession of faith regarding the genesis 
of political unrest when he said : "I share 
with you the belief that political unrest 
can often be traced to economic condi. 
tions." This is a sound proposition, which 
the Viceroy evidently lost sight of when 
prescribing to the Indian Association their 
duty in connection with the eradication 
of anarchism 

Tub Bengali Double CoiirAKv. 
nis observations on the Bengali Double 
Company make pleasant reading. 

Recruiti are mil o/Ter.n? themielres for service 
and those enluied are reported to be tnaking tatitfac* 
lory progress in their trainmfi I am informed thit 
the iJengali reeroits are keen and smart, and that their 
'ondOct has been all that could be desired {hope 
that the Bengali Double Company wiU soon be re* 
rted dt for service, and that it trill stoi belong 
fore It IS given an opp<^riuni(y of displaying its 
soldierly qualities in the held and thus lost lying the 
favouraole impressioas already formed ot its work 

Europcans and Ikoian Aspirations. 

In the course of his reply to the address 
of tjie European Association the Viceroy 
made ^ some statesmanlike observations 
on the proper attitude of Europeaus to the 
aspirations of the people of India. 

There IS a great awakening of self conKiousoest m 
the ancient rices among whom our lot ts cast. This 
IS largely due to the traditions of our own country and 
to teachings for which we oursehei are responsible. 
The seed we have planted is growing very rapidly and 
has now become a strong tree, and though we may 
sometimes think us growth strange, because it is not 
precisely the same as our own growth, yet we should 
regard these condilioas with interest and sympathy, 
and the words you have used encounge the hope that 
your Association will not limif lis activities to the 
pursuit of communal interests, but that you recognise 
that the strength of the British Empire lies not in the 
assertion of special privileges out rather in the ability 
the has so often shown in the past to understand and 
enter into the natural aspirations of the vanoos 
peoples who form part of her wide dominions. < 
Reply to the Indian Association. 
Smooth pbrases may be deceptive, 
though they may not be meant to deceive ; 
.^whereas there is no mistaking the meaning 
plain speech. That is why we consider 
Viceroy’s reply to the address of the 


Indian Association most eatisfactory, for 
it was a very plain'^spokcn utterance. 

A.VARC/MCAL CRIifC. 

That Association had said ; — 

We deplore Ihe anarcliK'nl crimes, which represent- 
A passing stile of ihmgs confined to a handful of men 
and which, having iheir roots in political and econo 
mic causes, wilt, we are confident, disippear wiib the 
adoption of helling measures stimulating our material 
prosperity and diflusing broadcast the blessings of 
rcsifdlnesi and conientment. ■ 

The Viceroy said in reply : — 

You deplore the anirchical crimes which hive of 
recent years const tuted such a blot upon ibe fair 
name oi Bengal. I welcome that sentiment and 
gladly recognise that the heart of the great mass of 
th^eople IS sound, but this cancerous growth exists, 
and if It IS only a passing state of things, as you 
suggest, » 1* taking a good many yeirs to pass. Nor 
can I see at present any visible symptoms of natural 
decay We hive. I am Ibiiikful to say, been able 
seriously to check its progress, and this is largely due 
to the courage and skill ol those members of the p^ice , 
service who have had the unpleasant task of dealing 
with this particular form of crime They are mainly 
your own countrymen and their gallantry fills me wiln 
Admiration And constitutes an example of which every 
Bengali may well be proud ' 

His Cxcellcocy drily observed that if 
anarchism "ts only 'a passing state of 
tbiogs, it is taking a good many years to 
pass.” As "passing” is a relative term and 
as the causes of anarchism are serious, per* 
baps it is not staying longer in our coua* 
try than similar political maladies is other 
countries, though x% e should sincerely rej'oice 
in Us early disappearance. For instance, 
we find from the Encyclopaedra Sntaanica 
that Fenianism arose in 1858, and its 
naine had become practically obsolete only 
in 1877 when Michael Davitt was released 
on ticket of leave. We say only its name,' 
because the "Irish Republican^ Brother- 
hood" and other organizations in Ireland 
aud abroad carried on the same tradition 
and pursued the same policy in later years 
The rebellious factor of the Sinn Fein 
movement, which was irf evidence only 
lately, is Feuianism under a new name ; 
and, ns every student of contemporary 
history knows, Sinn Fein is still very_ much 
oltve and has gained a new oceession of 
strength from Lonl Lansdowne’s successful 
cQorts to prevent a solution and settlement 
of the Irish probfera. ' 

' Another example, that of Nilnhsm m 
Russia, may be cited. Ouraulhority, again, 
is the Bncyclopaedia Bntahnicn. Nibih«m 
originated in the early years of the reign 
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ol Tsar Alcxanaer II, between 1835 nni | 
flSBO.andhad not dietl out even so late ■ 
^ as the opening yenrs of tbe 20 th century. 

As anarchism in Beng.nt is not so serious 
and powerful a ‘movement qs Irish l‘ - 
anisms 'and rebellious 
Rnssian Ndiilism. it‘,ts to toKc 

fewer years to pnss'nnny tlinn sinnlar 

moTements elsewhere. For 

snch a result, Government and t pP P ^ 

will have to co-operate. Tho g 

meat do not acknowledge it, i , . ^ 

less fact that U « P«tf ^ rchism 

attitude of the Bengal public 
that the executive the pobw hav^, 

been able seriously to check p ^ 

The Viceroy’s praise of the u 
police in this connection share of 

' the public are also entitled therefore, 

the credit. the" heart of the 

rightly admitt^ rVlt we^^ not so, if the 
country is sound. *• If.'^.^nathv of the 
active, though slde^of the anar- 


A “CA'<CEROCS GROWTH”, ^ 

•When the Viceroy vS? I 

as a “cancerous periuitted to , 

aptemnpanson. Wem-iyne , 

remind him that ^,,5= ate apt to I 

removed by the s"rg some other 

return either at tne sam the sur- , 

part.’ 1?”'? J;i®a"aliaK -with anarchism 
gical method ol ncaouh 

Sof a Sfe thUh Jt is undoubtedly 

Sdered one of the methods. 

ISTERSilENTS. 

With regari to the Internments Bis 
Excellency said U 

In Ae-mteresW ^ P”"* a numbw of ibe con- 
h«becn n««oaryto ^ve ,o„,ha, 

spiralots of tbeir on mere suspicion 

this action has not B„,Uy participnlioo- Your 

on a firm assurance Carmichael, has I«r 

CovernoT, His ^‘^“'jch^case and mVbose 
sonally mri have always myseUeMmm 

which have w^ne w m® 

edUepap*'"’'?® , j Lord Catinicbael 
The information th ‘^{;3 ?i 

has personally t,jen withheld 

' every detenu has u one ofhis 

from the P»h''e- „ officer who was fit 
KW Co^rUudge” ^.the vynrh 


■>^>‘'-rd"t"!ni”j;?‘&vikr?rns'^ 

prorlig^nsly industrious 

F''”4£ko'',j?r^^^hTrnhi:? rt 

As for the i that the proofs of the 
""wth? detenus aarc not s?cli as can be 
?NSn,2 a lccal tribunal, we -cannot 
rta^Bmy nmount to more than “mem 
suspicion.*' 

S!detMtk“l°n?o^^ 

ISA'. SnAAent’en^to observe 

r- viuhtv . _ 

ly We do not know why the Viceroy 
spoke'witb such marked emphasis when 
S said that ’’the ^ 

chical crime will not be as^ 

Us ground for political progress.’ N° liSes 
iome Anglo-Indian papers have sometimes 
alt written as if the constitutional party^in 
on^ India had been, like highwaymen, PO'“ting 
bat the pistol of anarchism at the head ^ 
b“t Government and saying, 

®“' deliver’ the political'nghts Tve want. Such 
■!es insinuations are unworthy 
nifi tation. It is to be hoped that His Excellen- 
CT does not give credence to them. _ , 

,aet It is not usual for the sanitary commis-^ 
ol sioner of a country to say that so long as 
leld a particular disease prevails, its prevalence 
fhis will not be regarded as a ground for ap- 
“fit plying one of the indirect remedies.- Hbw--v 
rork ever, are shall be happy where • 
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ilisappcars, whatever the methodn adopted 
for lU extermination. Anti we shall fulbr 
appreciate political progress, whenever u 
may come,— before or after the death of 
anarchism. 

History tcHs us that political reform has 
been one of the causes of the weahcnlnp 
and ultimate disappearance of "the physi- 
cal force party” in countries where they 
have made their appearance. In I'ngland 
the several Reform Acts, the abolition of 
the corn laws, and other progressive 
measures were, no doubt, obtained by 
constitutional agitation- Rut there 
occurred alsoriotsnnd disordersaad, some- 
times, bloodshed, as contemporaneous 
events, with which the agitators were not 
connected. These manifestatioas of law- 
VwAViwa. e.WiVi as. te.a&<MA tax 

delaying or obstructing reforms, because 
Eaglaocl was a free country When there 
is no outward symptom of an toward poli- 
tical malady, when public life presents a 
smooth and coateotea appearance, change 
is opposed by the powers that be on the 
ground of its not being required. When 
there are such symptoms m the shape of 
some kinds of lawlessness or other, change 
is opposed on the ground that it would be 
construed as N^eak yielding to physical 
force, and would thus encourage acts 
of lawlessness Advocates of progress 
have in many countries been placed bet- 
ween the boms of this dilemma occa- 
sionally. There have thus always been 
those who have thought that any re- 
forms introduced after the occurrence 
of riots, assassination, &c., would be 
interpreted as a sign of weakness and as ■ 
yielding to the forces of disorder. There 
have been in the past and there will be jo 
'the future men to put such construction on 
reforms, and to ascribe to fear and weak* 
ness what is really the outcome of wisdom 
and strength. Uut there have also been 
statesmen who have had the strength and 
wisdom to disregard such interpretations. 
For instance, we find^it stated in, the 
Encyclopaedia Britanmca in connection 
with a Fenian outrage ; "This outrage, 
for which Michael Barrett suffered 
death penalty, powerfully influenced W. B. 
Gladstone in deciding that the^ Protestant 
Church of Ireland should be disestablished 
as a concession to Irish disaffection.” 

( Vol. X, p. 256. ) The last sentence of the 
article, on Kihihsm in the same work of 
reference runs as follows : "The revelation* 


ary propaganda’ temporarily led fo a 
senous situation in the early years of tli< 
reign of Tsar Nicholas II, hut a new era 
opened for Russia with the inauguration 
of parliamentary covcrnment." (Vol, 
XIX, p. CSS ) 

Examples may be multiplied, but we 
will content ourselves with only one more, 
taken from the snracordinary schoolboy's 
work of reference from which we have 
quoted so often already in the present 
issue 

"In 1837 ft few rreneh Canadiaoi in Loftt 
Canada, led by l/oaif Josepli rdpmean, took up anm 
with the wild jdea of eftauliibinjr a I'rencb republie 
on the St Lawrence In tbe ^ame year William 
Lyon SJackenric led a iiinilar armed rerolc m Vpfct 
Canada againit tbe dotnianUnD of the nsling oQIeial 
doRi, called, with little reaioo, the “Family 
Compel.*' Happeninij a* tbe*e rcTolt did., tast at 
tbe time ofQaeeb VietoVia a aeceation. they attracted 
wide ftUentioo. and in 1838 the Carl of Darbam waJ 
sent tocorern Canada and report on tbe aSain of 
Dntuli North Amenra. Clotbed fta be was with lai^e 
power*, lie undertook in the intereila of leeleMy 
and reconciliation to banish, witboat trial, tome 
teadeea of the eebetUon lo Lower Cftsadti. Fpe 
this reason, be was eensnred bt bone and be 
proaptly resi^oed But bii Heport, published 
in tbe following year, is a masterly surrey of tbe 
situation and included recomrueudafioas tbat 
profoundly inSueoced tbe later bistbry of Cauada. 
He recommended the union of tbe two Canadiaa 
Prowocei at ooce, tbe ultimate unioa of all Britifb 
North America aad tbe granting to this large atite of 
fuUeeUgoretOQjeBt The Pctticb element he thought 
a menace to Canada's futnrr, and partly for tbis 
reason be desired all tbe proTinees to onite ao that 
tbe Bntiab element should be dominant J 

"To carry oet Lord Durham s policr the Bntish 
GoTerament passed in 1810 ao Act of Union joining 
Upper and l^wer Canada and sent out as corernor 
Coarles Fouletn Thomson, who was made Baron 
Sydenham and Torouto In the single parliament 
each proTinee was equally represented " VoL 
V.pp 1C8.158 

We think the punishment of per?" 
BOOS judicially proved guilty, keeping 
watch on real suspects, and educational, 
economic and political reform, are tbe 
means of eradicatioh of anarchism which 
should go together. If the peace and 
progress of the country can de secured by 
tbe adoption of the right means, it does 
not matter what a few decadent persons 
think of the reasons why such means were 
adopted. Men who possess information 
and are capable .of calm judgment think 
that the British Empirenecd not be afraid 
of the anarchists were they even ten time* 
as strong as they are. , _ 

Denu.ncutiov. ^ _ , 

His Excellency spoke of denunciation ol 
anarchism as tue only means which our 
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^bhc men ana pr^ss can adopt 
to pat an end to the tevoUitionarj' 
j^psganua by cutting ofl at its source 
rW streamlet of recruits. Spontanebus 
wonnciahon has its value. It helps in 
an atmosphere of disapproval of 
"srchism. The indigenous Press in India 
denounced these crimes again and 
^Sohaveonr public men. Thedc- 
Mnciatiod was naturally most vigorous 
wnen anarchism first made its appearance, 
roe present viceroy being new to this 
Mnntry does not know all this. 

^e think, however, that something 
®ore than denunciation is necessary. Rea- 
soned disapproval is of greater efficacy 
•oan the mechanical and monotonous 
f^tition of denunciatious. Patting an 
•pd to the perennial economic and poli- 
sources of discontent, thereby taking 
:ne wind out of the sails of the anarch- 
is essentially necessary. Above all. 
t necessary to create reasoned ^and 
&ct-?rownrfecfhopefulo<ssia youog ttitods, 
totalK the place of despondency. Youth 
has to be convinced by the logic of experi- 
ence that constitutional agitation is a true 
means of political progress. 

We read in the Encyclopaedia Britanoica 
that soou after the foundation of the 
Penian Brotherhood, “the movement was 
denounced by the priests of .the Catholic 
Church.” But that did not kill it, though, 
of course this denunciation produced home 
good result. 

Thb Pace oe India’s Pbogress. 

Regarding the pace of India’s political 
progress Lord Chelmsford obsem-ed ; 

, growing self-respect and self consciousness 
of ber people are plants that we ourseltes bate water- 
ed, and if the blossom is not always what we expect 
It IS cot for us to blame the plant There are doubt- 
less some of you who think out footsteps halting and 
rmr progress slow, but I should be dishonest if 1 held 
out any hope that progress mil be rapid Neither the 
British constiiuDon nor the British temperament is 
fond bf catastrophic changes, nor ate such changes 
consistent with developments on sound and healthy 
lines Progress should be steady and sure, and in 
regard to It ! believe that my rieivs are in close har. 
mony with those of my predecessor who was so happy 
«towmthe confidence of India, and, using Wrd 
nardinje's words, 1 hope some day to see India hold 
a position of equality amongst the sister nations of 
which the British Empire is composed. 

His Excellency himself, his predecessor, 
the British constitution and the British 
temperament are, in his opinion, against 


fapW progress. The word "rapid," how- 
ever, does not convey any definite idea of 
velocity ; it is a relative term. His Excel- 
lency said : "I hope some day to see India 
jioltl a position of equality amongst the 
sister nations of which the iJritish Empire 
is composed." May this hope be inter- 
rireted to mean that he expects its fmition 
during his own life-time ? It can have no 
t>thcr meaning. It is to be hoped, however, 
that India will become politically equal to 
t-he other parts oftheBritishEmpiresooner , 
fhan His Excelleni^ thinks. la addition 
to the controllers of India’s destiny which 
liis Exceilency has mentioned, there are 
pther forces to be taken into consideration 
>Vc are not thinking of Providence in this 
<joonect‘ion, Yuon^n wBUrefirm'od/ierers in,^ 
providence ns the final disposer of events ; 
.—weave thinking only of mnndane forces. 
And they are the pressure of publicopinion 
and public movements in India (if they can 
pe made sufficiently strong), and circums- 
tances originating in ioteroatiooal compli- 
^arioos or in events of international impor- 
tance, like tbe present war. Forces like 
these may impel tbe British people to hasten 
less slowly in spite of_ their temperament, 
ft is, moreover^ not axiomatic that what- 
ever is not suited to the British tempera- 
ment is dangerous or wrong. For we find 
various non-British peoples have made 
solid progress with qo-British rapidity. 


“Catastrophic Changes.” 

The use made by the Viceroy of the 
phrase “catastrophic changes" reminds us 
of the rapid changes introduced by the 
Japanese government in less than the life- 
time of a generation, changes which have 
made Japan a formidable first-class 
power. There has been no consequent 
catastrophe in that country yet. In the 
Philippines America, has just given the 
people a government responsible to them, 
after eighteen years of occupatiotj. Subs- 
tantial seJf-goveram?nt bad already been 
granted to them before w’ithin only nine 
years of American rule. There has been 
no catastrophe in the Philippines either, 
and we trust there will not be. Tbe 
Americans are largely of British stock. 
The British temperament itself may, 
therefore, be considered capable of under- 
going such a change as to favour a some- 
what more rapid progress in India than bai 
been to its liking hitherto. 
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COMpnriTrov rersHsTitADmos'AL 
I'KIVIU'OR. 

To the Anglo-Indian Association Ills 
Excellency gave some very salutary advice, 
which the community which it represents 
will do well to Jay to heart. 

Indian competition, Indian eUimi and Indian qua- 
liOcations are increasing yearly. ]| the An^lo-lndian 
communiiy ij (o )>o]d its oiyn, il cannot rely TitJeSnite- 
ly on traditional ment or traditional privilege. It 
must, in the highest stages of education at least, be 
prepared to meet its Indian competitors on their 
ground. Tlie courses of Universities .ail over the 
world are becoming generally more nhke. Let us 
have, where we can, separ.aie residential artangentents 
at our Colleges for Anglo Indian students , but do not 
let us rely too much on separate cumiula or separate 
standards 

The Indian National Congress. 

The 31at session of the lodian National 
Congress, «he]d at Lachnotv, Is especially 
noteworthy as the first sitting after the 
Surat split where all shades of constitu- 
tioaal nationalist opinion were represent- 
ed. The Uritish Empire, ifit is to endure, 
aa we think it will, must at no distant 
date become a coiumoatvealth composed 
of autonomous ntnts. The Dominions 
have already come Out with their schemes 
of Imperial federattoa aad their idea of 
what their place in it should be. As they 
are already self-gorernicg, it was not 
necessary for them to make any demands 
relating to the management ofvtheir inter- 
nal affairs ; they bad only to think of 
their external relations and powers. India 
notbeingselfruUdgyct, has first to make 
a demand regarding her right to manage 
her home aflairs, before she can think of 
formulating a scheme of Imperial federa- 
tion Irom her point of view. This demand 
of Home Rule has fittingly been made by a 
gathering composed of all parties and 
wings of the nationalists of India. And it 
is not only the rndian National Congress 
which has made this demand, but the Mos- 
lero league, too, has demanded self-rule on 
behalf of the Musalmans. What is more, the 
Indian National Cong.-ess and the Mwlera 

League have prepared ajoint note embody- 
ing their scheme of self-government ior 
India. It is very encouraging to learn that 
the number of delegates at Lucknow was 
2,300, beating any previous record. 

The Congress Presidential Address. 

The presidential address of the Hon’ble 
Babu Ambika Charan Majumdar was a 


long, able, argumentative, patriotic arid 
eloquent pronouncement, characterised by 
a refreshing outspokenness. He rose to the 
height of the occasion. He demanded Repre- 
sentative Government for India ia uneqni- 
vocal language. "Call it Home Rale, call 
it Self-Rule, call it Swaraj, call it Self- 
government, it is all one and the same thing 
—it is Keprrsentative Goverameat/’ He 
sho\^Td that India fulfilled all the condi- 
tions precedent to self-government. He 
oQSivcrcd all the objections. ’ Kdwya 
Beran's parable of the patient with broken 
limbs encased by the altruistic surgeon in 
a steel frame came in for special considera- 
tion. Many of Mr. Majumdar’s argn- 
ments and illustrations must, of course, be 
old, though expressed in a way which 
bears the impress of his individual person-; 
ality. But be has, as far aa we can judge, , 
said new things also. For example, take 
the following paragraph : ^ 

"Sel/conifol, iirenijth of mind and fidelity are 
amotis iht htgh«» \Tn«» »{ an adminintatw, and 
judged ly there leiti, have not Indians aequiCied 
ihemseives in a manner worthy of the lest tradilioai 
oftitystmce tn the world ? .birStoendra P/sstBai 
Smha's resignation of hii teat in the £aeciitive 
Couneil It still a mystery to ibe public But whatever 
may be its solution, it is an open secret ihaiata 
critical tim< he withdrew the resignation that he had 
tendered and stood loyally by the CovemtnenL Has 
aorbojy ever heird (he faintest nbisper of chitin- 
cident frea the hps of Sir Satyendra Prasanna Stoha f 
Then uke another case. .The Partition of Bengal had 
stirred the people of Bengal to a state of ieverish 
eicilement unprecedented irt their history. Petitions 
and protests to Viceroys and Ministers were of no 
avail and after seven years of persistent agitation the 
people were awaiting in bieatbtess suspense the deci- 
sion of Him h! ijesty A despatch frors the Ooveraor- 
General in Council recommended a modiEcation of the 
partition in August 1911 and Sir SyedAli Imam was 
oneofthe signatories to this eventful document. Vet^ 
on the trih December the Boyal Proclamation caito 
as a complete surprise both upon the local Govern- 
ments as well as upon the people The Partition was 
»trd <0 hare beet effected la the interest of the 
Mahomedans But did Sir Sjed Ah Imam eilherio 
bis quivering lips or telt tale eyes betray in the slight- 
est degree the dead secret of the prison house wiihin 
this aniious period of five months * 

Ue disposed of "the most orthodox 
argument" against Indian Home Rule as 
follows , 

•TTie most orthodox argument, in fact the only 
argument, now advanced against this natural and legi- 
timate demand is, that the mass are silent and hare 
not joined in the cry. This U an ingenious argument ! t 
for an inarticulate mass will never speak and the re- 
Ibnat will not co/nc. But.have theimassat anytime 
and.in any country spoken out before any refonn has 
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lisagTaoted? The hydra-heided mass speat only in 
holes of rebetlioa or revolution and even then under 
we inspiration of their leaders, who rise out of the 
tduca'ed tnmonty, but their voice is not heard amid a 
process of silent evo'uiion in the benefits of which they 
Me bouad to participate Did the mass in England 
^for the.l/j^a Charla or the Petition of Rights or 
He Reform Bill ? The educated few have everywhere 
repre'edted the ignorant many and history tells us 
“i3t they have always been their unaccredited 
^spokesmen. And then whose fault is it 'that the 
^ses m India are dumb and illiterate? The 
^gress has cried and Congressmen have tried 
their utmost for the spread of elementary education 
tnd they have been told that the time has not yet 
trnved for universal compulsory education for the 
masses. We do not know if the Astrological Almanac 
IS being consulted for an auspicious day for such an 
undertaking*' 

“The Labour Patty in the British Parliament is 
only of yesterday’s' growth and were Patliameniary 
institutions deferred till the grant of a nominal repre- 
sentation of Its vast working population P And was it 
Cobden or Kter Hardie that organised the Anti-corn 
Law League or improved the wages of the labouring 
classes of Great Britain } And Cobden did not belong 
to any labouring class.*’ 


“Our Demand*."' 


Mr. Majumdar has sumraarised "our 
dcmauds" under fifteen heads. These may 
be still more briefly expressed in his own 
felicitous words : "The collar oi a Depea- > 
dcncy should be removed from India's 
neck and the coronet of an autonomous, 
selffjovcrning state placed upon her 
bead" 


Why we want Self-government. 

Mr. Majumdar has made the question of 
self-government for India the main subject 
of his address. But in order to show why 
we want self-rule, it was necessary to 
show that other-rule has not sufEced to 
meet our needs. And this he has done 
with ample knowledge of the past and 
present forms of British rule in India, and 
insight into the present political condition 


of the country. He has passed in review 
the despotic, benevolently * 


Mr. Majumdar made it quite clear that 
by self-governmeot ludians did not mean 
merely a larger employment.of Indians io 
the public services. 


. despotic and 

bureaucratic forms of British rule in India j 
described the "new spirit" ; told how the 
bureaucracy has prepared its own cofTm 
and written its own epitaph, by "the' 
education given to the people, the system 
of local self government introduced into 
the country and the elective principle recoe* 
nised in the higher Councils otthe Em. 
pire : and dwelt upon the discovery by 
the bureaucracy of "the mistakes of their 
predecessors" which, like the imparting of 
education, ‘have opened the eyes of the 
People, ’ and its vain eflorts to turn hack 
or eiin "twiiibudi .oands of the clock. Coming to the 
of the appoinlments m the different «vil services *“J‘tabIe conflict between the new spirit 
should be ked op by Indians, but that the present auo tbe old bureaucratic constitution, he 
bureaucracy must always continue to be m power, quoted Burke and Morley. 


Is It any appreciable Increase m our share id the 
adisinistraiion that we demand on the permanent 
basis of the present system of government ? Or is it 
a thorough change in the constitution irrespective of 
-all considerations of larger employment of the children 
of the soil in the public services ? To be mote expUat, 
let us put the question in its .naked fotro. Supposing 
the Public Service Commission, whose report is stiU a 
sealed book to the people of this country, have recom- 
mended that no less than one-hal^or even two-tbirds 


,VQuld such a rccommenuation, even if accepted fa, ibe 
Vovecptuent.sali.fylufl"” asp.tatioua ? 1 know , he 
VnswS will hem the uegahve. Such an a;.aoE,n,ent 
out, "prises 




between .‘’’"u"’ lem and not the i 
substitute. ^ which the people suffer, it 

the admmisttalio ™ „eeds It is only 

the rotten sod that constitution of iL., 

radical v Jr slow or tentatire in its character. 

Governrnent, 5°** ,n its development, that can 

but steady and contin people and 

satisfy the growing sp British Parliament 

remove their ,n one band a very high 

were after “ Jblic employments and a srpall 

percentage of tne pu“ mmt m the 


,. . ‘ "Ol one of those," says Burke, "who think 
that the prople arp never wrong. They have been 
^ u ‘i both in otLrcowtries 

.K ^ <l'*pute5 between 

them and their rulers, the presumption is at least upon 
P«opl«-'’ In quoting (his die urn 
of Burke wiih approbation Lord ilorley. who hS 
recenUy dealt more with India than any other living 
British statesman, adefe— “Nav emcnenr* ,,..i i"* 

»udlA"-drv SuTeXTe" 


interest 10 disorder. When’they m wrony'^i 

and not their crime’’ 8° 'I Is Iheir 


modicum ot reai -jc, I am sure, she 

ask India to choose be WMtb ^ 

would nnhesitaliogly grasp tne 
other, 


Mr. Majumdar says that "it is notto lii* 
presume that we are wholly inscn«liV 
to its [ Government’s ] many cood 
or are unable to appVcdate ^hem ^ ^ 
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function of critic makes it necessary 
to dwell more on its defects than on 
its merits These defects find short 
comings he has pointed out in the 
fields of education anl the ndnnnistra 
tion The operations of the Press Act and 
the Defence of India Act have been passed 
in review Mr Mnjiimdar has drawn 
pointed attention to nnd expose 1 the erro 
neous character ofSir Stanlej Batchelors 
ruling m the recent Tilak case that the 
condemnation of the Civil Service eo Woe 
IS tantamount to a condemnation ofthe 
BOTcrcign authority as the eercice is an 
agent of that authority 

The colour bar immigration the arms 
act the internaients the swadeshi move 
ment and industrial development and n 
national raihtia are some of the other 
topics with which he has dealt 

*0ficiency’ of the Bureaucracy 
The Indian bureaucracy has piven itself 
a certificate of efficiency and its fncods 
have endorsed it The president of the 
recent session of the Ind an Natioc at Coo 
gress also says Us effc ency is ludisput 
able’ But from whose point of view? 
It has been very elEcieat for the purposes 
of the administrators but not so elhc ent 
so far as the needs of the people are con 
ceroed India is the poorest unhealtbi 
est and most illiterate country under a 
civilised government that the world can 
show It is the only perenn ally plague 
infested country under a eiv lised govern 
ment This shows that the servants of 
the Crown are not cfiieient from the point 
of view of the people If Mr Majumdar 
had clearly dwelt on this sort of test of 
efficiency, his plea for Home Rule strong 
as It IS would have been stronger still 
Pandit Jagat Harass speech. 

The speech of the Hon ble Pandit Jagat 
Nanan chairman of the Reception ConS 
mittee of the dlstlndian National Congress 
was a very able lucid and convincing nttcr 
ance It is also distinguished for its literary 
quality He pointed out that for the 
first time smee the unfortunate split at 
Surat we witness the spectacle of a united 
Congress He drew attention to the feet 
that both the Hindu and Musalman com 
mumties share the same aspirations today 
Self government was the main topic that 
dwelt upon He observed — 

Stateimaoililp demands that Great firitaia sliiMiId 


anoounee to the people of th f country that a self 
govern og Ind a h the goat ofher pol cy and grant 
u« Aiiitiitaat al initnlmentof reform after the war 
a* n step toward* that gotl Kepreieotatlire gorern 
ment ah ul 1 bema le a real ty by the fullest control 
overclr 1 nlla r* be ng g tea to the elected represent 
atiyes of the people whose dec i onsshould be b nd og 
on lie esecut ve .Indans *1 ouIJ no loagcr be 
del ifr^ fro n an nonourable part cipat on in the 
defence of tl elr I earths and bones outsboaldbe 
g yen every opportui ty of develop ng tl e r martial 
spirit Tie slow dele oral on wl cl s tak ng place 
a the tnanhood of the raee s nne of the saddest 
rcfaUsofQ 1 sh rule a Ind a an I steps thonld be 
taken to repa r tl e Injury ns early as p^s ble It * 
nUoessent at that in anysehemeof Imperial Pedera 
I on lad a shontd occupy the same pos t on os the 
•clfgoveroing domluions The memorandum sab* 
fn tied to h s Eicellener the V ceroy by our elected 
repreaentat ves althongn not a complete statement 
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of our demands proceeds on these I nes and the same 
or ne pies onderl e the scheme of reform wh cb has 
bMQ prepared joatIyn]T the All Ind a Congress 
Commatee and the hlusl m League Reform 
Comni ttee and wh ch w 11 soon come before yon 
But teese reforms wh ch fa I far short of colonfal 
selfgOyc oment cannot sat sly Ind a for all t me to 
come and in any leg slat on nadertalceo to g re edect 
to them t should be pror ded that full respons ble 
goTcrnment shall be conferred on her w th n a 

This time limit is tbefatthest that could 
have been suggested by a nationalist We 
thiok a decade should be quits sufficient 
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few objections nrged 
' toffiPff He wasable 

and <> 5 rp«# ? satisfactonij bj citjng facts 
BSain^oi* bjstones of Great 

rUfAJ Australia and South Afnca 

orrflj examination of the condition 
pori.r«~ time she was praoted self 

was particularljr valuable 

for ot tbe advocates of scUgOTcrnmeDt 

non 2,®^ Over wlicn they hare proved her 6l 

if It be conceded itissaid that free 
BOt ' *♦* introdoced into India, this ta 

o^,,. * *'oi« for stirring up controversy Great 
“i® •* BOgaged in fighting a powerful and deter 
to crush whom will be needed all the 
L^Stn and resonrees of the Empire It is the dnty 
loyal eititen to do nothing at this jonclore 
woicn will divert her attention from the succtsaful 
r^o*Btation of the war We acknowledge oarobb 
gatioo to refrain from doing anything which will 
trnbarrass the anthonties and are cheerfully render 
every assistance we are capable of in the titanic 
?J™eglc which wHl decide the fate of Europe Bot ot 
toe same time we owe it to ourselves that we sboold 
make our people understand the laoer meaciag of the 
straggle and he in a position to make onr wishes and 
sentiments known to the British Goveroreent when 
the reconstpiction of the Eesp re is taken to band 
triodian claims are to have any etiauce of being 
senonsly considered, we matt be able to place onr 
views before tbe authorilies when plans lot the re- 
organisation of the Empire are being discussed This 
reqnireh that onr demands should be formulated lo 
the form of a definite scheme and that sofficieat time 
sboald begirea to tbeccantry to discuss it thorough- 
ly Uoless this IS dose there is a great danger that 
we tuay be told that we do sot know our on n tnind 
ot that onr views give expression only to thi aspira 
iiODs of a microscopic mioority Clearly theRfore we 
cannot impose s lence on ouriefves till the coocIn*ioQ 
of the war for it may be too late then to do any 
thing On the contrary it is our dnty to lose bo time 
>n edocAtiog public opinion and in discnssiog the 
vital qaestion of lodia a position in the Empire after 
the war, ta tbe press and o i the platform Tbe time 
has certainly not come wlieti we should press our 
v^laims on the attention of Goveromeat but it i« oot 
a moment too soon for makiug up oar own miads on 
the subiect 

And be proved also from wbat England 
and the colonies were doing and from other 
considerations that we were justified in 
bestowing attention on tbe most vital 
problems afiecting dur country’s future 
Nay, more, it would have been a most culp- 
able neglect of duty if we had not done 
what were doing 

The Industrial Conference 


J ^.1 

technicalities and “shop,” and useful to 
industrialists because of its not being 
amateurisb 

After a few preliminary observations, he 
drew attention to the monrnful fact that 
"lodustnaJly India is almost on her last 
legs” 

In iSgr, 62 per cent of the people were reiorced as 
depeodifig on 'igriculture la t^i, 6S percent and in 
1911, 71 per cent In England of every hundred 
woiiers, 58 arc engaged to industnil pursuits, and 
only 8 <0 agricullure, whereas in Inda tbe industries 
Ruc employment to onlj ix percent of the populalion 
ITiis isjon the faceofif an unnatural state of things, 
ft IS a well known fact that the occupaton ofagneui 
lure bes des being precarious is oot so remunerative 
as manufacture The result is that we are to day very 



The presidential address of tbe Hon’ble 
Rai Sitanath Roy Bahadur at the 12tb 
session of tbe Indian Industrial Conference 
held at Lucknow, nas concj'=e, clear and 
inlarmmg It is interesting even to tbe 
general reader owing toils freedom from. 


poor compared wiih other saiioss And yet there was 
a ttme when Ind a was* reckoned among the richest 
countries of the world 

The general notion which prevailed anioa? 
Hutopeans that Ind a has always been a mainly acrf 
cnhural coontiy is a wrong one History tells us that 
m very Mtly limes, the art des of export from India 
consisted of manufactured goods, while the imnorts 
were mainly raw matenils. The Hindus atta ned to 


a marvellous perfection m manufacture 
period - 


^ 1 2 *®* Indian pol ty^^aniw!^ 

a detailed descr pt on of the vane • e 


gives 


which were practised id India m the 
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are connected witb the STStem of caste ormth the 


tions ofhismost stnkine discovenes So 
interestingdid this pro, e that H E tl« 
and of enforced widowhood Viceroy stayed for nearly two hotirSi 

Babu Jyotiswarup of Dehra'Duo was taking the keenest interest in these radical 
elected president His address, too, we advances made in modem saence Their 
find very meagrely, and perhaps for that Excellencies also went over the Bok 
reason somewhat unintelligibly reported Rejcarch Institute, which our distioCTishrf 
He expressed the view that there must be laaian “savant” is going to found for the 
social reform, for in it lay the salvation I^rpetuation of India’s contribution for 
of the country the world’s advance in science Thejieff 


To m.k= tfc of .oc.al ffo™ . „.II, P' 

they jnould appoint a amath wotkioe are SO novel that they would always be 


living one they mould appoint a amath working ow.i-i ‘■yai, lucy wuuiu ainayo i-- 

committee and a journal to record the workioge of associated With this country In the EOSC 


Institute it is intended that a limited 
number of postgraduate scholars woulc 
receive special training to devote then 
whole life and undivided energies to th< 
cause of science The Viceroy expressec 
- . “ , , ^ ^ his high appreciation of the work alreadj 

of tto lns„t=tc 

entJiinal tnbea and fallen women -p-^oe important pracitcal outcome of Dr 

It IS to be hoped Babu Jyotiswarup □‘’f research specially interestrf 

did not, as reported abots gfoaplhcde Pi! 


the working committee He next urged the cdocatioa 
of girls and women nh ch was of the utmost loiport 
ante to attain perfect womanhood and forcibly 
denounced child marriage to his opinion the 
marriageable age for men should be 25 and f >r women 
sixteen years The President advocated widow re 
marriage and the abolition of purdah and the 


pressed classes, tbe cnminal tenues, and 
T^allen women together For the depressed 
classes are victims of social tyranny No 
moral stigma attaches to them as to the 
criminal tribes And fallen women are 
what they are partly because of unjust 
eonal customs and partly owing to their 
own moral lapses 

When the president had finished speak 


.„K the aesistaet secretary bneflj narra CteVcograpli, tvhich magSifits 1.51 leVorts 
tea the teorU done by the eaafetence during growtt of plants m a period as shot' 


into the grounds of the Institute of two 
moderate sized Banyan trees a task that 
would have been regarded as impossible 
But by rendering the trees unconscious by 
tbe action of suitable narcotics they were 
protected from the great shock consequent 
on uprooting and the trees are now 
showiog vigorous growth Another recent 
invention of Dr Bose which interested HiS 
Excellency was the High Magnification 


the previous year 

The Ass stunt Secretary then briefly narrated the 
work done by the Conference during, tbe previous 
year The Conference adopted the resotntions urging 
abolition of the caste system and requesting Covero 
went to Introduce a 'B 11 to declare the val dity of 
wteimomages amongst the 11 odus Another resolu 
n urged the Government to ptovde better fac ' * 


as one second The high magnification 
attained vanes from ten thousand to a 
million times This has outdistanced the 
highest pow er of the microscope by many 
thousand times A concrete idea of this 
•will be obtained, says our contempotary, 
when it is realised that this kind of very 


high mam, ficntion ol imperceptible move- 
mnnity the desirabiity of admitt eg people of other mcnts Will coatert the pace ot the prover 
faiths luto its fold The Conference urged the aboli bialiy slow footed SHail to the Sneed of ft 
tion of early marriage curtailment of rifle bulIct 

marriage and otbef ceremonies abol t on otporoao 

edneat on of women "'dow/c-marnage ^r^ j t Conference of Moslem Uague 

mentof foreign travel temperance and social puniy J 

The Conference re-clected S r Narayan thaodavar and Congress Committee 

kar as the General Secretary and Mr G K Devadbar qjjJ_ 

of^Bombly i^Ass slant Sectaries for the ensuing of^Op^nioS^betwWn “the Mo^lS 


The Viceroy at Dr Bose’s Laboratory 
Their Exccllcnaes the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bengal says The Bcagake, 
visited Dr Boses private laboritoty in 
Upper Circular Koad to see the demonstm. 


League and the All India Congress Com 
mittee has been settled It will now^bc 
possible to formulate a scheme of self 
government which may be presented ns 
the demand of united India 

SuiSacDt funds should now lx raised 
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>'Orl, both m India nod 

A Nalional Coasrett Fund *’ 

I NvntlcH nt some 

. on the lubjcct of n Nntionnl Con 

tfT porpo»f9 of »r/?;x*)pnn 

*nnd uorked out clnljorotei^ 
«nd mcthcKis of rmsmj? it. it 

rffwnl ne iWaV aUiat or foorUVb* 
•at’nlJ l>« tkUrd a« n »rM^nrnl protul •« 
-, ,,^ I**' Alllnla CoBRfft* Com 

df?! "°i '*** CoBRrti* orRnn tn C"i{lanJ •• ba« 
L/h-T ' •uRRwtrtl far tfae AH In fax Con^re** 

feir^ BQ<I kliout Ihrrr taVtii ihiiut t !.« coil««Utl 
on TiRorour •Ritatlan m rncIaoJ ««<t 

.fr^ *oJ t>r mdoptiax *«iWfa!« aititnrct tar tbf 
■u&iQtacat A) tbr rtform* that maj faenpprirH far 
Ueconiio^ CoBRirry Id round f^urr* rtra’t t.»Kii» 
be pot down M Ibe tnaiimnni i » l»e c iHrcted to 
the prrteut cmrrRnne* ol the iituaiion thou(;h 
prrmaotQt meniarn will bare to be dented alt* lor 
addio;* to the Puad from jear to rear fay locremeot*. 
Doweurtmall. 

Some of the meins for coJlec- 

ting the amount are pircn luelo»v 
tSe nropate that dosatiou aod eodoweneota 
(baalj b« innled from weatdiy Indinir (hrooxbout 
tbecounirr and that (hot# who par K< 9S0iM> /or 
rake oMhrir mothrriaod rhouM ix rtganieii at 
Patroni of tie Conjrrrtt and there who par Rt 
10 000 as Life Members Their names sboold Ik 
published 10 ejch aanuil retxirt uf (be Coarress A 
eorps of Conjurers Solunlerrs sboald be formed tn 
each city or toAO to make house to housecoHectiOos 
every yeif oe some jfflportant linlidiy that may fae 
oppoioted la cacb proriaee or distneC Coogress 
Tuod 8oxe« shoatJ Ik pot up At such placet as may 
bedetermtord by local Lotif^ren Cvmmitieet orotbtr 
bodirt rreognised by the 1 roTincinl Consrets Lorn 
mittee Crery leadin^^ Congress paper tn India should 
open Ut columns for receivin;; tuu*cnptioas to the 
Katiooal Fund Crery Congress Committee and 
Other bodies recognised by the I’roTineial Congress 
CommiUees will be called upon to colect subsenp- 
ttoDS so far as ihey can am] in such ways they think 
proper the holding of large pubic meetings 

which will be addressrd fay well knoira CongrettiBeo 
aod otbertpeakers aed at which eollcctiona mil be 
made oo the spot. The nest csp^ient that niny be 
adopted is to invite the people at large to contrifante 
nt least fire rupees on the occasion of each marriage 
or other joyous social or relgioos fitnetion and ap- 
peal to all patriotic testators to set aside some 
amount, however sm^l, for the cause of the Congress 
Me are further of oplaioo that the delegation fee 
should be rawed from Rs 10 to 15 and tbia escess 
should be absorbed into the Kational Congress Fund 
In the alternatire we suggest that each Reception 
Committee should be required to set aside 5 or 10 
l>erctot ofthe surplus If any m its hands for the 
purposes of the Coagress Fund after all the accounts 
oave been tinatly settled and after it f“ 

fined tainimnni contributiou of Rs 3 Ow *“* 
British Coagress Comtnittcc 


hott wHcli rich province of InJii ought to 
pij* on the bastv of it-s total male popula* 
tion. if one pice ntidonc pjc jicr hcid respec- 
ti\d> \\ ere cotlcctct! Another table shows 
how mucli cm l>e collected from each pro 
\mcc if each |)cr«ion htcnitc in Cnclish pud 
cfffht aninv A iJiird t iblc sJjovv nbovv roucb 
cm I»c<.oM(Xtftl if c.ich literate person con- 
tributes one nntjrt In the fourth t/ihl<*, it 
11 shown flow niuch can be colhctcd from 
each pTOMivev if each person who pays in- 
come tax pay i (a) 7 pics for each rujKC paid 
anil(6) onemma forcich rupcep iid as income 
tax T/te Co/arati admits that the calcula- 
tions in nil the tables nrc made on an arbi- 
trary but? and may n-sult injustice to some 
citsscs Of province while friaLinpacom 

S aralivcly hijht lev j on others But these 
iflcrcnccs can be adjusted Our contem- 
porary's proposals, sii|»gcstion5, observa- 
tions and tables are worthy of serious 
nttention 

Man power and five Franchise 
Mnior Cariwnsht in bis pamphlet 
•‘T/jeCommo«)»ra/f/j w Dagjprr’ (1703b 
contnsts Cnphnd and Prance as they 
weredunoff the Rcvoluttonary war The 
Preneh Republic, rclytne on the populace, 
hod more tlmn n million of men under 
ornis Great Bntaia was “a disarmed, 
defenceless, unprepared people, scarcely 
more capable of resisting a torrent of 
French imaclcrs than the herds and flocks 
of Smilbfjcid “ lion, then, could the 
danger be nrerted ? • Solely,” he replied, 
"byr trusting the people and by reviving 
the ancient laws which compelled honse- 
boIJcrs to bear arms But this impli^ the 
concession of the franchise ” “Be bold,” 
be said “Moke the km^om a common 
wealth and the nation will be saved A 
rmlhon of nrmed men, supporting the state 
with tbcir purse, and defending it with 
their lives, will know that none have so 
great a stake as themselves in the Govern- 
meat Arming the people and reforming 
Parliament are inseparable ” 

By the talisman of trust in the people 
Prance conjured up those armed hosts 
winch overthrew old Europe [ Instead 
of J trusting and arming the people, Pitt 
wasfamto plod along m the old paths 
and use the nation’s wealth, not its man 
hood (Hence his failure ) (H Rose'u 
Great n'iir, pp 280-81) 


Our contemporary^ has also calculated-*imtact for a long time to come, must use 
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The United States of America : 


A Hindu’s Impressions and a Study. 

By Lala Lajpat Rai. 


Opinions of tbe Ptess, 

Tic Trtiurte of Lahore : 

It {$ a tumptuous volume of 410 pages, beantifullv 
Illustrated and elegantly got up Uefeiiing to a 
future issue our review of this highly interesting 
publication, as we ought to, to estimate its worth 
properly, we must state that it is one of the most 
valuable works ever written by an Indian. 

Netv India of Madras : 

A BOOK FOR THE HOME RULER 

U IS refreshing to find that Lab Laipat Rai, though 
faraway from b;s native land, >s suJI able to reader 
the Motherbnd useful sen ice in one capacity or 
another The latest Instance of the same comes to 
ui IB the form of a book, noamally styled the ’United 
States of Amenca,’ but really a cooiparacire study 
dC present position of this country with respect 
to that of one of the most forward western Kations 
Every cangraph m the boolc leads us to uodet* 
stand wnat huge blessings are conferred on people 
ID the West by their respective Goveroraents, aod 
one wonders, if not despairs, when id India the 
authorities will ever pay so nucb atleation to the 
progressive departments 

It should not be supposed that the Wile ts isf use 
only to the pol tician. Far from it. It has much 
valuable lastrucCion for every Indian, ereo for htm 
who is not inclined to work in any deparioient for 
the regeneration of his country The main eitcel/eflce 
of the book lies id the fact that the author is one of 
OUT greatest aod noblest patriots, who bnows exacliy 
where India lags behind, and where progress is 
urgently needecL Ko student of our Nationai (ife 
should fail to study every topic discussed m its 4*0 

^ ^ Tie Iliada of Madras : 

Lala Laipat Uai has, at great pains to himself, 
studied on the spot selfcc problentf m the U. S A. 
with an eye, as be says, to their practical usefulness for 
our own deveiopmenc. The result has been an 
admirable account of them and of the manner 10 which 
they have been dealt with ia the Umced States 

The treatment of all these is as interesiiiig- as it ts 
Instructive, and we trust our coantryoen will avail 
themselves of this opportunity of getting an insightv 
lotothe problems Ofthe United States wbich,as we 
have observed above, will be of no hCIte advantage 
to them. 

Tie Balkttn ofLaliorc; 

•The United States of America • A Hindu's Im* 


the hour, and wdl no doubt be read with consldenb 
laterest and profit by all who regard tbe world asmg 
than 8 necessary corollary to his own coafartnil 
comer A praiseworthy feature of the boolr.sobrl 
Indian readers afe concerned is the consotnin 
ability with which the Indian writer has dealt <4 
tbe problems of the United States “with an eye I 
their practical usefulness to our own developioM 
The subjects selected for study are commeudabte 4 
vaneiy and importance. 

Tie Express of Banktpur : J 

Lala Lamat Rai has just embodied the eapefind 
ofhis travels in Asnenca in ao interesting voIim 
which may be perused with great profit byj| 
couoiryrneo He places before the Indian 
what they have to aim at m order to reach the M 
level of efficteDcy of tbe Ameneans « ooy e* 
civilised people ^ 

Tie Indian Social Reformer ot Eo&ibdL 
lala Laipat Rai bat wzUtea an mterestteg 
on the United States of America He tells Bi 
hrs Preface that bis selection of subjects for pv 
cular study in this book, was made with an eys ' 
their practical usefulness fiar our own developo^^ 
He Is of opinion (bat, m several respecu, ibe^ 
tdems ofthe United Slates are very simitar to 
that face us In India. The book before us is, thn* 
fore, of much interett A hasty glance at itipaf** 
shows that LaU Lajpat Rai has nor left out s^y 
feature of American life which Is of interest ^ 
Indians ^ 

Young India of Bombay : m 

One of the most brilliant chapters in 
Rai's book, “the United Slates of America,” is iiiAj 
which deals with the Goverement of ihe I'hvrppl®*! 
Islands *i» 

Tie Commonweal of Madras: 

'T;vn* *iwici tJi "consHjerdiie inrpoftsiree'to'R^®^ 
publicists have been published during Ihepastfort j 
night 'The Report on Educational Trogresl “‘a 
Bamda,' and Laipat Rai s * The United State* <» ^ 
America. “A Politician.'* 

Tieladtiprakasi o( Bombay! 

In his brilliant wotV on “The United State* 
America,” Lala Lajpalral devotes three very intewwj 
mg chapters to a minute treatment of tbe sJoJ«“ 
of education in the U S A ^ . 

^\^^h this the third arlcle, we bid a.***?*.-, 
and regretful adieu to' Tbe Urited Stales efninenm 
which would ever Temais one of the greatest 
plishments of our Punjabi fcllow-coonlrynias 
patnot Lala I/iipairai One cannor rise from a 
ol the chanter fn this remarkable 'booi.,'dta!i 
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United States, without bein 
! ‘I feeling of oartnest ad 

^ Amer,^ A'’'^ I i^eepest respect for the women of 
col-m..?. *"*,*’*'’o>nes who In the early days ol 
»? fou?hc alongside their husbands m 
homes, dd yeoman's sersice 
toda?^*fc *"^6?endence and Civil wars and are 
lift ^ tnainsiajr of American social and moral 


, Tie Adrocaie of Luckaow : 

Valaable book.’ 

The Leader of Allahabad t 
_ -^e chapter dealing with the progress of the 
Pp ne Islands since they came under the control 
f* the United States afford very mtereaung and 
'nslrociive reading The chapter on the Philipp ne 
jislands, dealing as it does with the work that is 
done for the political and Industrial education 
3f the people would furnish absorbing reading to 
those interested in the solution of problems connected 
“ilh the education of a people in the art of self 
government He has dealt with topics which ought 
lobe nf special value to those who are interested in 
Mtiemal problems There are some interesting 
• chapters m the book deal ng with ‘Caste in America,* 
I Woman m the United States' ‘Indians in America,' 
which would afford instructive read ng The book 
1 also contains ao illastrations 


Uatted India and Native States of Madras* 
Mr X.ajpat Rai has always an e>e to the main pur* 
pose that of benelitting his motherland with whatever 
lessons can be gamed by contrast and comparison. 
A more important lesson to India at present is about 
the educational policy of the states, and Mr Rai has 
very thoroughly dealt with the whole question with 
ample figures and quotations comparing and contrast, 
ing at every step the deplorable backwardness of our 
India The book is very interesting and instructive* 
and should be m the hands of every Indian who can 
read and understand 

The Indian Rer/en of Madras* 

Surely the two chapters on Education are full f 
lessons to us in India And the pages devoted to a 
study of the women question and the Negroes are of 
engrossing rafercst The progress of the Philippine 
Islands and the study of institutions for charity or 
cdacation can scarcely fail to impress us There are 
indeed parallels to every one of our endeavours after 
social amelioration Our depressed classes, onr 
Gurulnilas, our propaganda for social atsd political 
reforms, have aU their counterparts m the great 
American Republic And Mr Lajpat Rai’s fruitful 
study and investigation at close quarters wiUbeweN 
come to all who work in diverse stays for the common 
good of India 
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“Canada and India” 
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has given os their iot* *We\«p'a '■«? 

SieSiical Twelve Tissue ..Vforro of powiet 

treat stock of these Twelve good &** 

mi WbUis from 3 to A^ntswanted thrwsgb 

count to wholesale CO. BARODA ^ 

outloda. J t**^"*' . — 


Gold Medalists. 

The Shoes .Uuatrated peduS. 

Footprint. 0° ‘ Lucknow _ 


RAI bAtinn ux» *>• 

Diabetes Cure. 

ftceoinpanylog ‘ i„*.as the quantity 

of saccharine matter 4';*;“c,oves V«« j 

S' SSp„.I«3^l»>P>»^' 

Henllh Literature 

3 ..— '“' 7 "' 

b.i.s a.. ' 

The Sveaaibja SzLya Pharmacy 

M J. //trrmf e.te//^ 

General Merchant. 

Jrsr&.^s rt,!. 


ror yood prSecisTMrTtammi^' 

and Short-Hand by post. Apply l«P '■ 
• - C. C. Education h 

Poona City* ' 


lOCU V'-' 

The Sannyasi Ashram, 
Sargodha (PANJ't'^^^ 


FOR PEn.cEsaRJcn Un'i 0\vr 

THE 

Royal Yafcoti 


This Yakoo, o' l't®,,r'r^ richest, and 
pared from the best. chotcMi^^^^^j and « 

laWednisv *‘^° . nuaMaies among R»lt». 
already used tn lar^e 'l““"j\|eemcd customers W 
rajas, and ,t publication si^P'yA^Ai 

tho demand of several ‘| tXuour mvalJ 

s? mX™? ” “s; » “.cr “" %* 

mmsssss 

■"-ii'i'if.rSifSi;”.!? 

Postaga Extfa. 

Dr.KALlDAS MOTIRAM- 
RnjKot, r 

•jr India* " - 
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KESHRANJAN 

MAJJB of the TDRESt \ EGETADLE IVCREDI- 
E\TS OF StTPERIOR HAIR CBOUrfC 
rROPERTirs 

FOB OVER QUARTER CENTURY 

KESHRANJAN OIL 

IVgxed itseU thorooshly efncacious m baldnesSf 
Dcrrous headachei dimness, steeplessness, sonsaam 
bolism, hatasiing drumi or q ght niarev 
It cools the system 
It promotes a lunnant batr growth 
It arrests the hair fall 
It removes itches and dandruff 
It is most delicately perfumed 
It ts richly medicated. 

Re. I per bottle, Be t 5 post free. 

OUR JAERIDARl KASHAYA is the most 00 
failing specific lor Liver complaints Itisacknowledged 
as tbe best and surest vegetable liver regulator 10 
the world It is pleasant and refresh ng to tbe taste 
It acts gently yet promptly on tbe kidneys, liver and 
bowels, cleanses effectually, and dispels headache 
and habitual coDStipatloD, allays spasms, and restores 
the action of the liver It promotes a healthy and 
proper secretion of the bile, and relieves tbe coosli 
tution of all causes capable of inducing gout. Tbe 
impurities of Blood and its consequent after effects 
are promptly removed by it. Price of one phial with 
a hoxt^piDs R& to , TaeJemgsed postage As y 

Astiated catalognes containing full accounts of 
dise^s and medicines, are transmitted free on 
application 

Prescriptions with or without Medicin“s are sent 
to every part of India, Burma, Ceylon, Straits Settle* 
ments, Cape and the British Isles, on receipt of 
concise conditions ofdisease 

Kavimj Nagendra Nath Sen, 

COVT MEDICAL DIPLOMA HOLDER 

Member of the Chemical Society, Pansj Society 
ol Chemical Industry. London , Surgical Aid Soaeiy, 
London , Ac., Ac. 

18 1 is 19, LOWER CHITPUB ROAD, 
CALCUTTA 


A MOTHER'S TESTIMONY. 

Mrs CliandrasheJchar Shtiktil of Pthan: 
Dist Hardoi, writes *— 

“Kindly send 3 bottles 
of Dongrc’sl Balararit. 
It Is really a nectar for 
Ichlldren As much praise 
as can be bestowed on It 
IS invufficient My child 
keeps a sery good 
hftalfh., «jn«*w L 'laL 
Dongre’s Ealamrit” 

DONGRE»S BALAMRIT, The Ideal Tonic 
for Children Price per Bottle As. Jz. 
Postage As. 4. 

k. T. DONQRB & CO , QIRQAON, BOMBAY. 

SARAT GHOSE & Co. 

6 Lower Chitpur Road 
CALCUTTA. 

The Best place 
for Harmoniums, 
Oigans, Violins, 
Setars and other 
Musical Instru- 
ments 5 

Box Harmoniums, Single Reed from Rs 15 
do Double Reed from Rs. 25 
O^ns •• .. fromRs.36 

Violins •• ... from Rs. y-S 

’IPl ft’Fl by Dakshina Babu Rs. 3 
Repairs undertaken. 




When ordenng please 


THE MOlteRN REVIEW 


100 QURPAR ROAD 


CALCUTTA 


hew address 

of 

U. & SONSi 

Engravers, Illustrators, Art Printers, etc. 

When ofderiflg please mention the Modern Reriew. 



Both Volumes lAU are ready! 


elements of 

mm ICOTOGMPHY 

BY T. A GOPINATHA RAO, M A , 

Sttptthxieadtat of Archaeology, Travaecorc Sh!c 

IN TWO VOLUMES. 


PUflU^UrD UNDKR THE UlSTINfnsriEO PATRONAGE OP TflE COVCRNWrNT OF ITIS 

nifHSp«S THd ifAnARAJAli or trataxcore 
Vot 1 In two tound scpatately— "VISHNU aad other deities 

Vol II m two parts, bound'separately— SIVA and other deities 
The hook deals exhaa5ttv>l} -vrith Hindu Images and contans an exinustlie des 
cr ption of them based on ong ttaJ ‘Sanskrit Texts, A mere pcru'al of tl e toloitie will con 
Vince lh“ reader bf its great value as a book of refTence and of the ong nal researcfi it has 
involved Even to Itymen it HiU b- a pleasure to run through the volumes with grest 
advantage to themselves, T|i(» the hr^t ofits kmd fn such a ‘icid andtvc lopetlwilhc 
learned public viU patro use the same b} scud ig in their orders as early at possible 

PriijB per set Rs. 30, postage, etc., extra. 

TAe V^fartes are printed on Aigh-cfnsa antique poper, and arc faatefttl/y 
bound tn eupertor cloth, gtU fettered 


More tlian 140 half-tone illustrations m vol. I <!c 160 
Itliistrations’in vol 11 are inserted 



- *8?“ A taoklat jrajpe-^ns wUl *"nt free oA app ication to — 


^ The Law Printing House, Post Box 336, Mount Road, Madras 
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" . (Compound EUxlr of Asw^^a>idha)_^;\ 

^ A povrcrful tonic and;stiraulan£ 'for ‘‘mental,' iiertine.’and '.nitre-, r 
cular debility, and a valuable* au9tainant\duritig . prblouged*^ mental- r 
and physical exertion. , i. r' -ZV',^' 

^ri'cbScVl^q'.iZVttTe’^Z' 

“Ssrnip of ¥asaka”^Z'‘''- 4 ^£S: 

Best Expectorant and Antispasraodie. Best rem^dj'- for-'tolds,'-:;^. ^ 
Coughs, Bronchitis and all.discascs oftlic-rcspirdtoty system/^* ■; I’’; j 
■■ ■“ ?ricc per phial lO^AIiS; - 

"Syrup of HypophospWie of Lim e”. ; v 'i 

The standard remedy for Cough, Cold and Catarrh. . '.Indrsj)ea^--;,f ’ 
- able for children ivith a tendency to^catch cold.' 'l.-: / ' j 

• Price Rfc l per phial.' ■’ '‘••Z- 1 

“Essence of Neem’’: y ' li 


. The, 5 VclJ'J;jJDiyn specific in alljorpis: of sHii Ztlise.asesZ.'dt puri^|:. 

' fies and enriches blood, and is hT|:hly cffioonoyis in 'itches,', blotclics,^ ■ 'ji- 
and bilious eruptions. , , /f ; 

- ■” ’ ' ‘ Price Rcl'-l per'phiul. t-:';.!; 

-{'Z'"’ ■ ■ .“Vibfo : Asoka’Z'ZvZvJ^I 

■ rt Jfinol i'ftTnbmntton of druffs.- iiscfur. in' diseases nccullnr’-f .► 
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WENDflL 


VACUUM ijri 
& COMPRESS ^ W Ao 

Cleans c4 Tuh of Clothes in 3 to 6 Minutest v 




—No tannf 


Eoy or Gfl can 
requ ed, 

tbc&paft* at the 

\\«ght ( a) tiro poOTdi Lists ft I fct me. 

Demoostrai ons every Siturdiy at 4 p m 

=“ « 
rnofey'^'^^^ &« °£ t yo« h,.* 

Rs. 5 8 

^ V, P. Charges 

Re. I Extra. 

Descriptive Circular from 

Soft j4genl3 Jot Ini a 

Burma & Ceylon. 
PIONEER MAILSUPPLV Co 

3gi Causing Sft Calcutta 



T c Mach ae w*i tered* n tNo ^ a 
Dhob'hfijna under the ptrsn ud euwi iotH#5 
Pr H J3 Oafct H P Ph. tf>« Bntt? 
OflUer Corporal oa ft Ciilcmti, and (*i« Bashk *? 
Pepar mert lhas express teyoonon -.J; 

I wa» stayr tad to Bud the ptA 
d rt> rio bc« trashed »t> dean fn a sbatiiat^ 
(6(nnujes> rl h absoJKJ'' r® tfOuMew' 
exc I on ;...doBe away v h he h«a ag 
clothes stropJe, cheap and handy 
Rew J A. Crahsffl'P £hxC I 
Sl Andre* • CisWn aJ Ilemes Ka mpoo; 
tti —The result wist ery »M /act^ry” 

atLso srockCD * 

O 


Messrs. Whltcaway LaldUw I 

Messrs Bail »nd Aadetsot^^ 
Calcutta aoi gi 
Messrs Frauds Eafrisoa s ^ 
Hathavn:^ &.*Co. ^ ^ 

ObkmaMc throRs^fi all tith 
ycctable dealers . 


Pure Himalayan Medicines. 

1 lUBB SHILAJIT— A grtat Indan 
Ton c, 5 tolas for Rupees 5 One tola Re 1 4 

2 ABRAK.— -A great Ind w El«\ t of 
I fe— Rupees four pdf tola 

3 MAMIPE-KA ANJAN- A Wn for 
the e> cs Rupees 2 per tola 

ToSTACr E\Tf t 

Johar Himnlaya Company. 

P O Mansfiiart Alniora 


PLEASE NOTE. ^ 

Tbsai Reset arc tetiaUle Tliaai 'Rom e >r 
heal hy Thoat Eotn fle rg Tboa4 

Boses are frai,rtaL ThtSS Own ^elected KonlBate 
fainOtzt Bose irrshs nte i 

laaeialaataare r>' Ra 9-8 & T.^terdot i, 

Opportmi iy thould not he n eted beconie 4h S ii 
t\ e ‘eason for plant og Rose*. 

Aimm^ 

fad in te ef Wes Seed* ofT t6 and »( tar PeS 
tt botes are t and R* t 4 respealvdvj 

pc t*« » 

A ThUn ft Co., P en Ml no loutu 6'X Bansari 
'RosiLJdaaicHoU Caleutts. 


THE ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU t 

- or 

phor s» c MUKrRjBE a * 

Toforeltnow to be foreirmed. The great 1 abematnan Kepler ho Iraswrel t 9 } ws <sf 
pi tteti y mo on says — A most unfalrg caper ea e of the e*C tement of •<ub niry otta el by the 
rrnj nc ons and nipectt of theptinel* has nstroctefland rompeJItd my null ng bel ef** Weiletl en •ejy 
« tfi mMern sc en he ** rolqgy -at 8e eloped « she trest AM 00 calcuUt not »re toted OB the ivci Brrl 
I Ine p esofastronw y nndphyscs. We also stopt the beat prncples of H da Astrolojiy as > rWl/ 
edenteswreh tVe jnvite ih^cdtC-ited pable toleftaed get benen * pf th * prael c.U *ccn.e IMti 
Tttio ci — ihed-ve tint and place of h ith. Tt>« mpotmt eitnts Ban aHtt be pttd c td f osvi ■«t8s1 
orsmedti. T beset Snd whether fia r ed of siOpIc shtwkl be slated, Ten's 10 years ot 1 aS of « ■oW*.'" 
(w jeariof I ippen g) Rr 1 fo S fen» B» ^ Detailel head 0., fi> onejMr R« $, ^ame irlhtrjni V < 
p e<i ettons Ri. to. I r ef res ew of I f' } *1^ nentaoataenfcil q 1I et beal h. f aaoge n in'S^'e, priT'^iisw, . 

« e., Rs 5 ban ■ w tt the si Iinporttni perwds sd' i fe. Re 8 Otd nary quest onft R" , 

Charges tea sed per \ P P App / w To Iber pati eoW»,aftd prespeetBs Vr th leilimijn tWenJ^o lte»* jHi 
wmmu ca to N C •'lOl £R/£E. Cb'ef r iflietna can end DhrCtor tq ibe ’•tilP'logJcar rare« 

KAl MVTAl I I Rv (f}<0 s t'to^peetossecRiKr If cevsaipjiicn <jb , . 



The Premier Sculpture Institute of India, 



7ft hgh (bjG K Mbalre) 

The late Justice M G Ranadc 
Bombay 

Works Executed 


SANDHURST BRIDGE, 

Bomdv\ 7 

^Whatthet of India lofhth 

ipnl 191J nays 

STATUE OF ME JUSTICE RAXADL 
IS UOJlBVA 

The above is a reproduction of a 
photograph of the statue of the latQ Mr 
Justice kanade Bombay High Court 
Judge emi lent soaal reformer, and 
^educationist uhch has been placed on 
the north eastern corner of the Cooper- 
age and IS to be unveiled on Wednes- 
day by the Hon Mr C H A Hill Mr 
Ranade died in 1900 and hts friends 
nd admirers have long been an'cious 
tliat Ills memorv should be perpetuited, 
blit there iiave been numerous difHcul 
ties to be contended with 

The statue is seven feet in he ght, 
and IS mounted on a 5i\ foot pedest*!^ 
it IS the work of Mr G K Mhatre, the 
well known Bombay’ sculptor Mr 
Mhatre has been considerably handi 
capped by the fact that there was only 
one photograph of the late Mr Ranade, 
who had a strong dislike for the earner^ 
but tliose who knew him declare that 
the likeness is extraordinarily good 
Mr Ranade is shown standing in a 
characteristic attitude. He is weiring 
his judicial robes and is carrying In his 
light hand a legal scroP and the repro- 
duction lb so faithful that even the de 
feet which Mr Ranade had m the rght 
eje is clearly sho vn Mr Mhatre 
found the folds of the robes presented 
special d fHcuUie< and he had to place 
a cushion m marble at the back as a 
support 

The ’irrangementsibr the raising of 
subscriptions and the erection of the 
statue have been earned out by a com- 
mittee which had the Chief Justice 
(S r I-awrence Jenkins) as the president, 
and Mr Naro tarn Morarji Goculdas as 
Secretarj 


Statues, Busts and Ideal figures in Marble, 
Bronze or Plaster, also Paintings of Portraits 
and Ideal subjects,designs, etc, 
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cants Atts 

PmMY S OH-AllB pAf M* CBMO .-iiii >< rtn 
PiiT^MPcmvES.FttP >S OlStSY 0N.a6,TA8ttt 


kW0tANaig&1fetfS8LWlHS«g«jWy. 



r^^JAMBOLAN I 

^DIA.BCTES\ 

riAnittsTs coHYOis on or *T*«in ’ 

flNDliN SSSfiStV/ORKS/ 


Oor>almble preparations 
used with success in cur- 
ing Cough, Cold, Chronic 
Rroncbitis and other dts 
eases of the laogs Syrup 
Basair 4 oz Phial As lo 3 
Phials Re. i-ri.Doc, Rs 
6-12 , Pound Re t 4. 

Syr Baislc i» ih Hjpophospi te 
and Tolu 3 01 Pbwl Re r, 3 
Ph als Ri 2 II Dot R$ ri Pouad 
Rs t It 


th Calcii Hypo* 
Pk 4l Re I 3 
- Dot Rs 1 1 



S\i Dssak 
pbospli te 4 
PhaR Rs ■ 

Pound Rs - ] 

Syr Hypopbospbite of L me 
8 0* fTroy weiehi) Ph al Re 1 
3 Pb als Rs 2 Dot Rs 8 Poucd 
Re 1-4 

Cata logue free on application 
Indian Chemical andf 
Pharmaceutical 
Works, 

I Hoguikuna, 
Simla r O, Calcutis 



SUSAMA 

A Delicloasly Sceoted asd the Best lurigorator Cztaat, 

SdsauaSi apnrehamtess Trgetablc oit tboronghljt %«]{ rcGatd end deodorised m a nanner svblcii 
tenders it perfectly Innoeoous 

Scsaua is toads of purely ind genons articles srhKb are votTeTsally admitted to tend to tlie grorrtk of half 
andilecool ngoftirain Sb’SAvarsswesllyaoddelseiouttyaeeeted la it nchaess and u Idocss of perfonies 
bate been ‘wonderfully blended and to odor it stands anwiiyiassed sod eren noapproaebed 

<ttjs4Ua arrests thefaUiagOlTofbair leTigorateoitsgmsrtli makes the iisir soft and glossy, Lteps tbe bead 
cool and imparts new eigoar to tbe brain . 

la fact, St/siUa comb ses in >t— a deltcjons Hair Od a beanllfa] Hair Tonic and an cfCeadons Bram-Coolef 
Its punty perfume sad oed c aal properties ate l]iii|i]y cBe^nalled Price Annas 12 per Bottle 

TESTIMONIALS 


*Sos4if4 Is a Tcry sweetly sttalsd Hair Oil It keeps tbe bead cool lacreoses the growth of hair ftail 
prevents its fall air off _ > 

^ CiicuTiA (Sd ) B Iw. BASU M D 

d5th October, 1002 _ _ . ^ Ma/or, / A/ S 

To klBssss P Sett & CO 


by liscbnstiuitose So I thfnk ft is presenbedby espetienccd in^ eo no doubt and wish its prosperity'* 
loDuroF Yottf* PBitbfuIlT 

3rd January, 1002 (Sd.) KASIRArif 


M very glad lo certify that your Hair O (Scsaiia has brought wonders within a short lime Inmy famBy 
bnstant use So I think ft is prescnbed fey espenenccd r^ eo 50 doubt and wish its prosperity'* 

d&' 

ft is'dJeidedlraneicclfeftt art elefw tie toilirt b^dy permed and free front an^ Jojac^s Jagt^lects- 

Itremorrsdn drult promotes growib ofthena remSkeexQ the bead ioirtr coot 

.» fSd) C C WCXUERIEB. 

0th. Noretnbcr 1907 ^ Ass ftaat D atrittSuperiatendeot oflieoffall^hce 

P. SETT & Co., 13 , RMniarayao DlilUdwrjte’i bie, Catcalla 
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KING & CO., 

aOMCEOPATHlC CHEISISTS ^ 
PUBLISHERS &. BOOKSELLERS 
83, HARiasoN Road 
Branch 45 'W^ELLESLY STREET, 

CALCUTTA 


UJi — Only the purest HoracEOpathic 
Mediancs, all from Boendc and Tafel of 
America, are stocked Patronized by the 
leading physicians and the intclligeot and 
educated pahhc 

PLEASE WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


GHOSH & SONS, 

Jewellers & Opticians 
78jl Hamson Road CALCUTTA 
S Bu^cBl— 16 jl Radha Bazar Street Calcutta 



hickelcasealrerd al 
SReercnse* Irer d a! 

S Irer ckel enanelletl 
14 cL cold open face 
14 ct ualf lIoBtiss 


Rj i? 


Rs ioo and SOS 
Rs. 150 



The only remedy for Ualana and all kuds of Fever with Enlarge* 
ment of Spleen and Liver Swellings of the Abdomen Eta 


Sole Agents -B K PAUL & CO., 

Price —Large Bottle Re 1|4. 


T AH BottffeM s Ltae, 
CALCUTTA 

^ Small Bottle As 12. 


CYTOGEN 

An ideal dgestiie Tonic Wise. Inraluable 
In conralesccnce from malana, tfphoid diptbena 
etc. 



BLOOD PURIFIER Per Excellence 
A speadc m Goa y and Rheumatic alTectiocs 
ScroftU 

Prife — .Rs 34 f 

Corernor^Jeuera/ ol Imlh. 

The Research Laboratory 
18 Sosh! Bhosan Soor'a Lane 
^ CALCUTTA 


Indispensable after partnritioB 
Prtn — Re |.SperphiaL 
Bx Appo/atajeat to H C. Lord Hnrduigt Tie \Kerox * 

Bnmch B. K. Paul & Co. 

30 . SovabdMr Street. chcm.sts xiw Dragglits. 
CALCUTTA ^ ij £tnStIIt Lait, Cahit . 
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/JUST /PUBLISHED,' 46 X Pages. 

^ History^ of Aurangzib, 

Based on original Sources 

by Jadunath Sarkar 

' ^ ' Vol. III. R». 3-8. 

, rirsi Half of the ReI^IS58 1682. 
CONTENTS : 

Members of roj al family — High Officials— 
Foreign relations of india— Pro-Islamic and 
moral regulations — Sarmad beheaded— Shah 
Jahan’s captivity and death — Conquest of 
Assam, Chatgaon, Palamau — Frontier Afghan 
wars— Repression of Hindus— Jaziya— Hindu 
risings: Jats, Satnamis — Growth of Sikh sect 
—Guru Govind’s career — War with Rajputs 
—Raj Singh, Durgadas — Rebellion of Pnnee 
Akbar. 

Works by Prof. JADUNATH SARKAR 

,, „ History of Aurao^ib 

2 Tols, T3o pp . Rs 3-8 each. 

It Is the only reliable and exhaustive 
history of India in the 17th century, being 
fi^ed upon oripnol Ptrsian sourtti, nearly all 
of which are in ms. and which no previous 
writer has used. In addition to the State 
papers of the MugaL empire and two Persian 
hIsWies written by Hindus, the author has 
relied on more than j,ooo Uturs of AurimsTih 
and his contemporaries. All the Mss. aval, 
lable In the public libraries* of Europe and 
India, besides seseral in priralc possessioA 
have been copied and utilised Vol 1. Isa 
detailed account of half of the reign of Shah 
Tahan and describes Aurangrlb’s system of 
provincTal go\ernmcnt and his diplomatic 
and military preparations Vol 11. is an 
exhaustive and original account of the Uar 
(of Succession between Aurangiib and bis 
■brotners. 

Anecdotes of Auraaffzlh and 
’ Historical Essays 
' 2i8 pp. Re. 1-8. 

Contents: Lifeof Aurangribfji pp),— 
Who built the Ta) ?— The Companion of an 
■ Empress (the life of a cultured Persian lady 
in the service of Shah Jahan),— Tlie Wealth 


of Jnd in i6so , — Daily Life of Shih Jabas, 
— and of Aurangzib,— A Muslim Heroine {t 
ivoman who ruled the Afghans frorp 1677 te 
*698),— Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon, (16^ 
Mugal conquest of Chatgaon,)— KhudaBakhdi 
fthe founder of the celebrated library cl 
Arabic and Persian Mss ) 

“All the essays are brightly written, and 
several contain information.not hitherto aval- 
jable to the English student.* Indian 

Cbaltanyos Fllgrrimagrcs and TeachinigS 
33S pp , Rs. 2. 

This is the only English translation of his 
ijontemporary biography, the Ckaitat^tt- 
^anianinta ; hfadiiya-Ida. • Readers igno* 
iant of Bengali can here find the most 
correct account of Chaitanya’s wanderings 
v*rii •pstaih/frrgv, b/c. ^a^na^vretla. -IaxA vtiii 
sayings, exactly'as known to his persona! 
disciples, it incidentally describes the Hindu 
society of 1500 A. D. With a rare oldjwrtrait 
of the saint 

C. F. /fmfrrtr/— “The translation is lucid, 
ctearand simple, and the book is remarkably 
W^ll printed .....Gives the clearest picture of 
the Mint and his teaching, and is full of In* 
t^se human Interest from beginning to end.’’ 

Economics of British India. » 

I >1 

3rd. Ed thoroughly revised and enlarged, ' 
pp. 3S6t Price Rs. 3. ’ 

This book gives, in one volume of mana. 
gcable size, a complete account of India's 
physical features, economic products and re* 
s(>urces, industries, transport facilities, curren* 
cf, public finance, labour laws, land tenure 
systems and legislation, etc. 

Sir Theodore Monson-^ An authoritative 
work on Indian economics can only be 
*isy vii ’rtriffioi. Tnu v/i Ytic 

present book appears to possess the further 
essential qualifications of courage and inde> 

p^dence. “Most useful publication 

^mply invaluable to the student oflndian 
e^nomics and public questions’* Mahratta,^ 
«txtrcmtly useful hand book of valuable So- 
fonnatioa" t “An indisjvcnsable vade 

niecum.' The Modem Review. 


M. C Sarkar & Sons, 

76-|Ir;&iKlsoii Roai, CALCUTTA. 
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Dr. N. Hall’s World-Renowned I^atents. 
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j 1 I f 

HEALTH.TONER the best Tonic for the ANTI MALARIA/ the best Ague specific for 
weak and the convalescent Price Rs 2 fevers of all kinds Price Re i 4-0 

LALNAMRUT, the Nectar of Life for SARS 0 DIDE 5 YRUP, a remarkable Blood 
Ladies. Pnee Rs 2-0'0 r P^nfict and Tonic Price Re 1-4 o 

BALSUDHA, an infallible remedy for^ PLXgUE KILLER, acts best as a curative 
diseases of Infants and Children and the and a prophylactic Price Re i 4 o. 
best Tonic Price Rsoi'’o CHOLERA PROTECTOR, cures and pre 

^YRUP Of HYPOPHOSPHITE ot LIME, vents Cho’era Price Re. o 5 o 

for cough and diseases of the Chest Rs f 4 CHOLERA CAMPHOR, a great enemy of 
PAIN-<^UELLER, nothing 50 remarkable Cholera, and the best pre«ntuc o( 

for killing human pain as Pam QueHer Cholera Price Rs o 4 o 

Price Rs two 0 * i 

Wnnted to establish Agencies in all parts of Intlia tiurnn and Ceylon 
For further particulars please apply to Manager, Dr Hall & Co. 

‘ Bsiablisbed in 1890 Ahmedabad. 

DIAMOND IN THE DAllK ” 

= WHAT IS IT ? 

* Ts TASTE 

Taste —Makes jour food tasty and flavourj 
T’s Taste — Can be used instead pf spice tvith Rice Curry, Vegetable, 
j Dal, Fish, Mutton &c ^ 

T’s Taste — Giresj'ou strengtfi and vitality ^ 

T’s Taste — Hasboth. pre\enti\eaad curati\e quahtj of any disease 
ansiog from Indigestion ' 

T’s Taste —Will act better than any parent food Tonic or Medicine 
can'act on your body 

T’s Taste — Will create m vou a craimg once that von are liabitua- 
~ - ted to it __ ^ 

T's Taste —Is a faithful fnend for travellers/ sick and healthi 

^ Appfy, 

Per Tm Rs 1-4 0 T’s TASTES WORKS, 

Sample Annas 0 10 0 Post No 2, BOMBAY 

Please wnte address clearlr nien onlenny 
When ordenng please mention the Modem Pevn: v, 


Feb 2 



The best All-lndiQ Advertising Medium 

' ■‘THE ’ MODEi^^REVIEW'"' ■ 

india is so Idr^ . a' countiy ^th'at'^'the BeUWl/es circulate mostly 
in the Provinces vyherc they are published. 

‘ ' <i . t Bur 


THE MODERN REVIEW, , 

The Premier Monthly in India,' 

^ " rii-culntes largely ,n all Provinces. 

^onufli &Q6scrjption J?8 G payable ja advaace, > 

If you wish to reach educated and well-to Jo Indians everywhere ' 
Advertise in the Modern Review. 


i .SCALE OF CHARGES 

Sis^te latertioe 

Per Page Rs. 13 0 et] 

„ Half page or 1 coluojn „ 7 0.0 
„ Haltcolumn . „ 4 0 0 

„ Qnarter.column „ 2* 4' 0/ 


One page of print 

sS X 0 inches. 

^Half a page of print 

» 6 X 4 ft 

One colnmn 

s8x3 „ 

-Half a ,1 

*4x3 ,, 

Quarter „ 

»2X3 „ 

to appear on special pages , j 


please write to The Manager. 


A paynient if made in |uU in advance for 12 insertions, a discount 
, of 121^ per cent, is o!!oued on thc'^e rates Cheques dre 
not received iti payment.^ 

Manager, The Modem Review, 
210-3.1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 


Wamed ibe Pu);^ ta know thu 

Aids to Newspaper Reading 

, ‘ mozumdar. 

V 'oi' *'■^5 ; isasthe , 

ladiaa Mirror »ay» —“An e*tellen| dictimaty ckwee words, ptinses, idioms and ptovern* 
welt aaiatio and oiherforelgn Mpreesion* which *« comnUHiljim ose Jonewpapen’ 

Mr Justce A. Chaudhuri lays —“It ought to to the ordinary newspaper reader" 

Sit Ashutosh Muiherji, Ea- Viet Chaacei2o», Calcutta University, says —"it contains 
informaliott" Cf ' , ^ 

Third edition tevued and improved, Price Tie i J 

' Apply to the Author at — , 

IS A, Amherst Row, Caicvttt’ 
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Recent-Fufelicalioias of 

Fanini Office, 

i ^ 

Bahadurgaaj, Allahabad, 

1 

The Sacred B6ol^ the Hindis 
Vo!j XVI 1 Part I 
The Matsya Pgfanam, 

« , ^ ^ Chapters I fsS ^ ^ , f ^ , 

» Translation into English by a Taluqdar of Oudh, with an Introduction and ten 
appendices containing several tables and diagrams Dedicated by ^permission to the 
Honble^ir James ScQrgieM*“ston,K*^C S 1 LL. D Lieutenant Govcinor, U P of Agra 
and Oudh Cloth bound, Gilt letters Price ten (to) Rupees. 

In reviewing this work, Aro India of Madras for 26 tb August 1916 writes — 

The uanalaton, done by an unnamed Taluqdtr of Qudh is clear and accurate and die value of the 
work 1$ enhanced by the add t on of an loiroduct on several append ces in wh cb an attempt 1$ made 
to fix the date of the Mahabharata War m the I ghi i the add t onal data afforded by this mvk These 
append ces further embody art cles on the or gin of^the faranas the date of the Matsya Puraaa the 
Paurao e Ceography and Cbronology contr bated by that mdefat sable writer, Kai Bahadur Srtsa Cbandn 
Basu V idyaratna We look forward w tb great nterest to the other parts of the work which are toon 
to follow 


11 

The Bible in India , 

By Mens eur Lorn* Jacolliot ^ 

A cheap reprint Pnee 3 Rs No Educated Indian Should fail to read ib 

III 

The Indian Lileraiy Year book 
Tor 1916 Price Two Rupees. 

Very highly spoken of b\ the presa and literary men of India. 

IV 

, The Brahmopaiusal'San Sangraha 
Containing Sanskrit text and Coramcnlary with an English Translation 
* Price—i Rtip'*e and 8 annas only 


The Seiasvatara Upanlsad 

Containing Sanskrit text English translation with copious explanatory aotes by 
Professor Stddheswar Varena Shastn ht A 


VI 

; 5 h>ama Charan Sanskrit Senes. 

^ The Brahraopamsat Safa Sangraha Dipika 

Containing Sansknt text Commentary and a Hindi translation Price One Re. onlj 
Apply to the Afun^iger,— Panini OfTicc, 

Babadurganj ALLAHABAD 
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“Tlie Japan Magazine” (tokVo) 

artaeariy franlly andmthctrtn:ecoloii“Sj“P“?'f'* ■"'Ijstry, literatert, ati 
tedonjipanesapipir aad-handsomely fliL !“ Kf". 

apabUcaLanwo'rtE.h..a “ 

ADDRESS the japan magazine CO 

3| Itchome P;jibalwaicho, Kojimachi, TOKYO JAPAS 


White Leprosy Surely Cured 
in One Day 

Wilts spots are changed on applying 3 
.tjxncs -onjv its ^luick marvellous elTect 
A guarantee ma> beg ten for returning the 
double price in case of failure. Price per 
tin Rs 3 only 

Vaidyaraj 1 andit ^^ahablr PathaK, 
Darbhanga. 



spcccrcc rap ticc sapzr ar mrp , 

AURiTAPl Batika * the most powerful aot dote to 
Ihe Mabr el To son V 1 ere Qu n ne fa Is the effect of 
AUKtTADi 1JATH.A IS » mply matsellous Onft ho*of« 
IS eoflic ent to stop relapse £nlir$«inent of spleen 
ernd 1 »er complt Bis d nppeer I ke 0 ag « by the use 
OfAMRlTACI Batika 

t Box Re j t 1 P J e. 13 
TLSTIMOMALS 


“ARYA” “ 

A Monthly Philosopbical RcTiew 

tDITBD Bl 

Sti AtiroBiado Ghose, 

Paul & Mina Richard 

A« nual Subsciipt on Ks. 6 

Single Copy As 8 

Third year commenced from the 
1 5th August, 1916. 

Reduced price— Vol 1 Rs. 3 

Ahana and Other Poems 

By Atfrobisdo Ghose 
Re. I 4*0 
''Aiya" Office, 

PondreJien^ 


rittm fient P^yuaan rf th i7rcM>rDx.£. C 
^kXK 9 .%M D^vnitifroHYtianiad Ifytteraitd 
Be Bg a CDcfinned and most b goled Allopath, it 
took a great deal to preva I oa me to give it(the box of 
AURlTADt CATtKA) a tt al but “Honour be gven 
where honour is due * 1 was completely surprised at Its 
WeWy effect 

Vtaseirffe hr fret eootuHattonlt^ 

CoxsuLTiMJ Physician 

ZavtraJ UpkKDRA NATU SEM 
^ K 9cN A Co Itb CotorMa Sfrttl Cal vita. 


Just Out / 

BRAHMAJIJNASA 

or 

la laqmn into the PhihsopliKal 
t liasis ol Tbeism 
BY 

SITANATIl TATTVABHUSHAN 

. Translated « th iupplementary chap ers from the 
%tho a otig nat Bengal Conta ns a tys ematic Ci 
^ t <Hi of the ph losopb cal v ewt presupposed in the 
author aether wo ks Prooounced by emment profrS' 
jort to he very helpful to Universty and other 
.tudenis ofph losophy Eteginllypnnied end bound, f 
< To bo bad of the author ai 3to*3 a Comaalli 
Street Calcutta. PneeRe i & 
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Tlie Bengal Nursery, 



Al! sorts of r Flower etc Plants and 
grafts from the experimental trees of our 
own gardens at a moderate Price 
Applf for our Price lists 
Propnetors — 

I C DAS & SONS. 

1 24,Maniektola Afaia Road, Calcutta 


HALF PRICE SALE! 
For one montfi only. 

Our Railwav Reculatof 
watch IS an excellent time 
deeper and best suited foi 
gentfemen Guaranteed for 3 
years Price Rs 5 14 o, 7 14 o 
9-140 nowsoIdforRs 2 15-O 
3-15 0, 4 tS O and BEST 
WrtST Watch with leather strap pneeRs. 10, 
now sold for Rs s JLad^'s size Silver 
Watch price Rs 14. now for Ra 7 Strong and 
reliable e ght Dav VVatch in Nickel case open 
face price Rs now sold for Rs 9, same m 
silver case open face price Rs 24, now sold 
for Rs 12 Same in Silver Hunting case 
price Rs 30 now sold for Rs 15 Special 
Offer Purchaser of every watch will get 
one fancy chain and purchaser of six at a' 
time Rill get one free of the same sort 

Competition Watch Co. 

' ' ' 25, Madan MItra Lane (M) 

CALCUTTA 


FUN FOR LEISURE HOUR^ Good Books at Half Price. 


r THE HERO AND THE NYMPH 
^iVetncal FnglisK Translation of Kalidasa’s 
Vikramorbasi by Aurobmdo Ghosli 

Price Re. 1. Half Price As. 8 

2 PRAYAG OR ALLAHABAD with 
57 illustrations 

Price Re 1*8. Half Price As. 12. 

3 INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN 
ECONOMICS by Radha Kumud Mukerjl 
MA P R.S 

Price As 4. Half Price As, 2 

4 PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND 

■ MAN’S SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH 


CONTAINING 

A Number 0} Ingenious 
Puzzles with Solu- 
tions 

Gratis . . . 

On Application to— 

KAVIRAJ 

. 5 ' ' tfMft«'aaUKVlV*L OF BODILY DEfl 

ManishanKer uovinuji; -hy Pror Huaiai Hawar sua , p h d 

Shostri Price As. ID Half Price As. 5 

*r>r T I'. si't'iBosfos'eExfrain’aJ/Cosni.'-it; 

Alarm Nlgrah rharmacy. The Modern Review Office, 

214 , Bowiiazar. St , Calcutta. CALCUTTA 
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(R£GD.) 

has come to the rescue. 
It IS prepared from 
pure drugs of ^ 
Vegetable Origin, and 



to the hopeless SulTerer 
from bod ly pains, inch as 
''lleadache, Rhesmatism 
Sprains, Lumbaj^o, Stiff ;o nl!t 
Iteuralgio. Toothache Cuts, 
Sore Throats, Cold etc, i 
now certain as e\er as it ha< 
been since the world famed 


s the tried remedj for 
all Aches and pamsi* 

Price 
per post' 
annas 
Eight only. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT, 109 Frere Road, Bombay,, 4 , 

OE 6 Thamba Chetly Street, Madras. 
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INSIST ON HAVING 

State Management of Railway s 

If You Want 


1 to Stop the RalI^\ay 2oolum on Third 

Gass Passengers, \ 

2 to Stop the Harm to Indian Trade and 

Industries, 

3 to Stop the ENer-mcreasing Dram of 

£ 15, 647,267 a year from India, 

4 to Secure Well paid Posts on the Rail* 

y^ays for Indians, 

5 to Secure the Growth and Development 

of Indian Industries, |espenalJ> m tlie 
Interests of India, 

G to Have a Management that Cares for 
the Convenience of the Indnn Public, 

7 to Have a Management that Respects 
Indian Views and Sentiments 
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Extracts from old letters of Rabisdranath Tagore 
{Specialty Translated for the Modern Reyiew) 

( AllrtibU Tcsetted ) 


D«neeling, 

1887. 

H ere v.eareat Dai^eeUag Little B — 
behaved vefy v\ell on the joarney She 
hardlj cned at all But she made enough 
of a commotion m other ways , she crowed 
ulu, via ; she waved her hands , she called 
to the birds, though no birds were to be 
sees 

The Saraghat crossiag was an awful 
expencace It was ten o clock in the night, 
things were in hundreds, porters m units 
only , and but one man to five women 
When we had crossed over and got to the 
metre gauge train, we found that the com 
partments had four berths, wlule we were 
SIX people So I had to put the ladies and 
the luggage into the Ladies’ Compartment 
But this was in no wise so simple as it 
sounds In spite of the not inconsidenble 
amount of calling to each other shouting 
at porters and rushing about all over the 
platform which had to be got through, my 
sister w ould have it that I had not been 
any good The mere man, I suppose, does 
notcome up to expectations, unless he can 
behave, on such occasions, like a wholly 
demented creature 

And yet the number of boxes I have 
packed and closed, and then opened over 
again, and thrust under railw ay carnage 
seats, and hauled out theVefrom, which 
I have run after, and which ^ikc Xemcsis 
have pursued me, and have got lost and 
found agaiu, or not found at all, or re 
mained m the process of getting found , I 
am sure ro male person aged twenty four 
lias ever been afilicted w ith the like 

It came to be so that I had a regular 


attack of boxophobia, and the sight of a 
box gave me lo«jaw# W hen I saw boxes 
m front of me, boxes behind me, boxes all 
round me , only boxes big boxes, small 
boxes middling boxes, wooden boxes, 
steel boxes, canvas boxes , boxes side by 
side, boxes one upon another , I felt utter- 
ly helpless and completely lost my natural 

f lowers of shouting and running to and 
ro So w ith draw n lace, vacant gaze, and 
my sorry plight generally, I might easily 
have been mistaken for a shirker , and 
cannot dispute my sister s conclusion . 

From Sihgun to Dai^eeling I had to bear 
the brunt of my niece, S-^'s, enthn 
siasms Oh ’ How wonderful • How 
charming • How lovely ’ She kept on 
nudging me and exclaiming "Oh, look 
ntthis*" ‘ Do look at that • • What could 
Ido? I had to lookat everything I was 
asked Sometimesitwas a tree, sometimes 
a cloud, sometimes a huge flat nosed hill 
woman , and sometimes things which 
eluded me as they passed ont of sight, leav- 
ing S murmuring her regrets at what 

1 bad miascd 

The tram sped on It grew colder and 
colder Then came the mist, -*then sneezes 
and colds in the head, then shawls and 
rugs and quilts, then numbed hands and 
feet, blue faces and hoarse voices , and then 
Daijeehng 

Again those boxes, bags and bundles , 
burden on bunJen porter on porter. 
And still more things in the luggage 
van, to be recognised, sorted out, 
taken charge of and placed on the backs of 
the porters The luggage ticket had to be 
shown to the presiding official, the official 
had to be ar^ed w ith, the things refused 
to tally, all kinds of arrangements hfd to 
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be made for the missing ones to b s“iit on 
and the whole process took me a good two 
hours 

10 

She! dah 
IbSS 

Our house boat is moored to a sand 
bank on the further side of the n\cr 
It IS a vast expanse of sand stretching 
away on e\ery side its eids nowhere in 
sight with 1 ere and there a streak as of 
wat-r running aero s though sometimes 
what looks like w iter is only san 1 

Not a Milage not a human b tng not 
a tree not i blade of grass —the onij 
breaks in the monotonous whiteness being 
in places gap ng cracl s sho \ ujg the layer 
of moist black clay underneath 

Looking to \ards the Cast there is the 
endless blue aboie the endkss white 
beneath Sky emptv earth empty too — 
the emptiness below hard and barren but 
overhead broad and cthenal —one could 
hardly get elsewhere such a picture ofstarl 
desolation 

But on turning oiertothe West there 
13 the water of the currentless bond of th“ 
rner fringed with its high bank up to the 
edge of wh ch spread the a lUage groves 
with the cottages peeping through looking 
like an enchanting dream in the evening 
light Ispecialh tell oi the cicning light 
because it is m the t \ ening that w c w aoder 
out and the evening aspect is the one im 
pressed on my mind 

In Calcutta one is apt to ‘’orgethow 
wonderfully beautiful IS Nature Onlvhere 
does one full) appreciate w hat a profound 
ly important e%ent 1 appens m the worll 
when c\cry day the sun goes down 
amidst the peace of these trees and cicry 
night the stars in their myriads placdl) 
come forth over the silence of thes endless 
grey sandy solitudes 

The immense page of the book of 
the universe which the sun e\ery time 
silently turns up from the East when 
It nseS and ns softly tums o> er against 
the western skj when it sets — 
what wondrous writings arc to bt 
read theredn and th s thin flowing 
summer stream w ith itsbed of sand stretch 
ing to the horizon banked up on the 
One side and its p eture like shore on the 
otler what a marvellous s lent school is 
here I But words like these will sound 
too much 1 kc poetry and therefore out of 


place in the metropolis here thej are no 
more than obtious 

Let loose on the sands m the e\ ening 
the cliiidren with tlieir attendants wander 
about my nephew Balu strolls off by 
himself I go my waj and the two 
ladies la a different direction In the 
meantime the sun completely disappears 
th- golden light in the sky dies away and 
cierythmg becomes dim and shapeless 
Then as I walk on I am suddenly consci 
ousofa faint shadow nccompanj mg me 
and become aware that the mscent moon 
has asserted itself The white moonlight 
on the white sands makes it stillmore dilH 
Cult to distinguish anything one has to^ 
guess where It IS «and where water where 
earth where sky So the w hole scene 
appears as unreal as a mirage 

yesterday when I returned after my 
wanderings in this w orld of Majn I found 
onlv the children bad come back— none 
of the others I settled mjscif down m a 
chair and tried to read a book on the 
obscure subject of Animal Magnetism 
in the no less obscure light of our 
little lamp But slill they did not arnve 
1 put aside the book with its open face 
downwards and went out on deck I 
mounted the upper deck bat conld see 
nothing in the way of approaching specks 
—it was all one \ ague w hiteress I shout 
«d for Balu at the top of my \oiec but 
the sound faded away into the distance m 
c\er) direction and brought no re^onse 
Then cJ) at once 1 felt a collapse of*>i)int 
like an open umbrella suddenly released 
Gnfur the cook stepped down the gang 
way with ft lantern Fri^aana the maid 
saUed off with nnother All the boatmen 
turned outaud went forth and sodid I 
We scattered in diffircnt directions I kept 
on shouting Balu Prnsanna calleil for 
Mother * And the boatmen bdJowed out ^ 
Bahu I Baba I at intcrvnls till quite a 
number of anguished cries filled the silent 
n gl t of th s desert But not a sound came 
liack in return Once from some way off 
Gafur s shout was heard I lesecntbem ' 
Only to be followed by a No • No 1 in 
correction of the mistake 

To }k able to imagine my state of to nd 
you must also imagine the s Icnce of the* 
Tight tl c emptv solitude of the sands the 
swayin„ spot of light made by Gafur s dis- 
tant lantern the anxious calls now heard 

• call the m »tre»s Mothtr 
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here, now there, helplessly losing tbem- 
selres in space, the spasm of hope at some 
imaglnery discovcrj’, the completeness of 
the depression which followed. 

Impossible fears began to assail me ; 
there might be / quicksands ; some one 
might have fainted. All kinds of wild 
animals crossed m3’ mental vision. How 
eas3’tor those who need take no care of 
themselves, to cast their burden lightly on 
others, I inwardly raged, as I worked m3'- 
self into a violent antagonism to the 
Emancipation of Women I 
, And at last, after an hour, came the 
^ws that the lost party had in some mys- 
terious fashion manag^ to follow the 
sands right on to the opposite bank and 
could End no way of crossing baeV. The 
boat was cast off and taken across ; its 
presiding goddess re-entered her shrine ; 
and Bala swore determinedly that never 
again would he allow himself to get mbied 
up in their party. 

Every one was ’tired and repentant, so 
I’had to keep to myself the homily I bad 
prepared for the occasion. This morning 1 
somehow found it impossible to get angry 

' n. 

Calcutta, 

1889 . 

. When the train started,, little B— 
after taking a look all roond, turned grave, 
as if wondering whence she had come, 
whither she was going, and what,_ indeed, 
could be the end and aim of man's joumey- 
ings ; and as she pondered wc saw lier 
gradually overcome with yawn after yawn, 
till presently she put hey head on iny knee, 
stretched her legs on the scat, and fell fast 
S asleep. 

' I was also beset with musings over the 
jo3-s and sorrows of life, but in my case 
j/they did not bring me sleep So I hummed 
to 'myself an improvisation 10 the mode 
BAairavi.* The modal fonns and features 
of the Bhairari conjure up a peculiar as- 
pect of the universe, from which a deep 
melodious pain seems to be wrung b3' dint 
of the continuous grinding of the wheel of 
Law. And, curiously enough, as I hummed 
on, the morning sun grew wan, the trees' 
ceased to move as though to listen, and the 
iblue unwinking C3’e of the sky, dimmed 
>'^\vitli mist, tearfully looked on. 

As wc neared Kirkec station I caught 

• See note to No 14 


glimpses of the old sugar-cane field, the row 
of trees, and the glazra front of the honse ; 
and for a moment felt a kind of pang. 

How carious 1 When we lived there I had 
no particular affection for the place, nor 
can I say I felt any emotion on leaving it ; 
and 3'et when, for a fleeting moment, I ’see 
through the n mdows of a railway carriage 
that lone house with its empty rooms and 
deserted play ground, my heart leaps out 
to it like a lightning flash, and a shock 
passes from one end of my breast to the 
other. » 

The tram flies past, the sugar-cane 
field and all the rest vanish in the distance, 
and the whole thing is over ; except that 
the shock leaves the pitch of both high and 
’low-Strmgsifi m3’ ramh liatteneii ’oy quite 
a tone and a half ' 

The locomotive, however, continued to. 
speed Its way over its iron road nrithont 
wasting a thought on such trifles ; it never 
has the time to spare to trouble 0%'ertbc 
sentiments of passengers, so busr is it 
gulping m water, puffing out smoke, and 
roaring and rattling on This gives a 
splendid opening for a comparison with 
the ^\m3’ oftbe world, but the thing, I be- 
lieve, has been done before, moreover I 
have no use for it just now, so 4 merely 
allude to the opportunity 

By the time we reached Khandnlla it 
became cloud3’ and came on to drizzle ; the 
hills grew hazy as if smudged out with a 
rubber, some outlines showing here and 
there, the rest leaden and blurrra . .... 

The da3’ wore on ; poor B— — began 
to fret without rhyme or reason ; tliough 
still clouds’ it became wanner and warmer; 
and the time refused to pass. Hack minute 
seemed to want to be pushed before it 
would move on. 

Fortunately* it rained hard at last, and 
then we enjoyed looking out from . the 
closed windows. In one place a freshet 
indulged in .some highly absunl gambols, 
swelling and boiling and foaming and 
swirling, snatching up pebbles and rushing 
aloag. knocking its head against aboulder, 
wrestling with it, jumping oier it, danciilg 
round it, and altogether carrying on in a 
perfectly mad way, the like of which I have 
ncr-er seen. ' 

■\Yhen we arriicd at Sohagpur, in the 
afternoon, it had stopped raining; and as 
we left the station 1 could sec the sun, 
very very red indeed, going dowm lichmd 
the clouds. 
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I begin to feel that while time was 
flowing bn, unheeded, oierthe rest of the 
world, immersed in its work or pHy, 
eating ordnnkmg, reading orconvcraition, 
for me it was a case of battling against 
its current, each and every wave buffetting 
my breast, my face 

We duly nrnved at Howrah Station 

First our head doorkeeper, then J , 

then S - — , one by one came into view 
Then the hacknej carriage on the top of 
which were piled our things including rolls 
of bedding the maid s battered old tm boi, 
a bath tub filled w ith infantile odds and 
ends— clothing water pots feeding bottles, 
and inside which we reached home 

There was the usual hub-bub the crowd 
the servants upper and under, bending 
more or less low according to their rank, 
the differences of opinion as to whether or 
not w’e had improicd, the snatching and 
cuddling of little B— bj all the prls of 
the house, the gathering round the table, 
and flsally bath and breakfast and all the 
rest 


- 

Sliazadpur, 

tSdO 

The magistrate w as sitting in the 
verandah ot his tent dispensing justice to 
the crowd awaiting their turns under the 
shade of n tree They set my nalanqum 
down right under his nose, and the young 
EngUshtnan received me courteously fic 
had very light hair, with darker patches 
here and there, and a moustache just 
beginning to show One might liai e taken 
him forawhite haired old man but for his 
extremely youthful face I aekcil him o\cr 
to dinner, but he said he was due else 
where to arrange for a pigsticking 
party 

As I returned home tremendous black 
clouds came up nod there was a terrific 
storm with torrents of ram I could not 
touch a book, it was impossible to write, 
so in the I know irot-wbnt mood, beloved 
of poets, I wandered about from room to 
room It had become quite dark, the 
thunder was continually pealmg, the 
lightning gleaming flash alter flash , a^ 
every now and then sudden gusts of wind 
would gcthold of the big Ifcni tree by the 

neck and give its shaggy top .a thorough 

good shaking The hollow m front of the 
house soon filled With water nnil us 1 


f iced about, at suddenly struck me that 
ought to offer the shelter of the house to 
the magistrate 

I sent off an invitation , and then on 
making an investigation I found the only 
spare room occupied with a platform of 
pladks hanging from the beams, piled with 
dirty old quilts and bolsters The servants’ 
effects in the way of an excessively gnmy 
mat, bubble bubble pipes tobacco, tinder 
and tw o wooden chests littered the floor 
There were also sundry packing cases 
containing useless odds and ends sack as 
ft, rusty kettle Iid a bottomless iron stoi e, 
a discoloured old nickel tea pot, an un ' 
workable filter, a soup plate full of treacl^* ' 
blackened with dust In a corne- wasn 
tob for washing dishes, and from nails m 
the wall hung moist dishcloths and Gafar ^ 
livery and skull cap The only piece of 
furniture was a rickety dressing table 
water stains oil stnins, milk stains, black, 
brown and white stains and all kinds of 
mixed stains Its mirror was «8tiflg 
ogainst a different wall, and its drawers 
were the rceeptacle for a miscellaneous 
ftssortment of articles from soiled napkins 
down to bottle wires nod dust 

Tot ft moment I was overcome with 
(Itsmaj , then it \\ as n case of send for the 
manager, send for the store keeper call up 
all the sonants get hold of extra men, 
fetch water, put up ladders, unfasten tile 
ropes pull down the planks, take nw ay the 
bedding, pick up pieces of broken glass, bit 
by bit, wrench oat the mils latlwwall, 
one bj one Confound you, there ) w hat 
arc you stating at ’ Look sharp, get hold 
of something each " O Lord, there it goes J 
Crash I Bang 1 Smash 1 The chaudeliet is 
let lall anti its pieces strew the floor , Pick 
them up again piece by piece The dirty 
mat I whisk off the floor myself, and ♦ o 
outoftlieaNindow, dislodging a horde 
cockroaches, my messmates who dine off 


The magistrate’s rcpij IS brought back. 

Jus tent IS m nil nwlul state and be is 
coming at once Hurry up* Hurry upf 
Freseotb comes the shout “The sa/iifi b 
V ® flurry I brush the ' 
off my hair, my beard, and the rest 
myself, and as I go to receive him in 
drawing room, I try to look as respect 
able as if I had been reposing there 
fortaWy all the afternoon 

I went through the shaking 
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and conversed v?ith the ma^strate ont* 
wardly serene, but with misgivings about 
his accommodation now and then welling 
up inside. When, at length, I had to show 
my guest to his room, i found it passable, 
and if the homeless cockroaches do not 
tickle the soles of his feet, he may manage 
to get a night’s rest. 


* London, 

October : 1890. 

Is man a machine that he should go ex- 
actly by rule? The workings of his mind 
/are so vast and various, so divergent in 
tendency, so changeable in relative 
strength, that he needs must be swayed 
now' this way, now that. This is the sign 
of his life, the test of his manhood, the con- 
tradiction of his materiality. He w’ho has 
no weakness of hesitation has a narrow 
mind, inelastic and lifeless. 

The thing that we revile as passion or 
desire gives us oar motive power, and is 
opening us out, through joy and sorrow, 
righbdoing and wrong, more and more 
into the inHnitc. 

■ Our error in wholly blaming oar pas. 
siboate tendencies resembles that of a nrer 
complaining at. every turn: “Where, oh 
where is the sea, —this is but aforest, this a 
desert, this a shoal,— is then the force push, 
iflg me on, perchaoce, leading me astray ?“ 
We are also daily passing through 
doubts and hesitations, we cannot see our 
goal. Only He knows exactly how we 
are to reach it who has given us this 
immense impetus of desire. 

Our great' mistake is to imagine that 
, this power will forsake us where it has 
. brought us, forgetting that it will also lift 
’ us away therefrom. The very thing which 
, leads us into error shows US the way out, 
—such is the course of life. 

He who has not a sufficiency of this life 
force, he whose mind it does not impel to 
its mysterious, multifarious unfolding, he 
may be happy, he may be righteous,- they 
may call his narrowness strength of mind, 
but be is, after all, poorly equipped for 
life’s eternal journey. , 

14. 

Patisar, 

- . 1891. 

I have had the house-boat removed from 
opposite the estate offices jind moored in a 
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snore secluded spot. There is no such thing 
as noise here, you cannot have it even for 
the asking, though you may get it, along 
with other things, if you go to the local 
market-place. Purther, where I ‘am now, 
you cannot even get the sight of a human 
iace. 

All round there are the fields, spreading 
away to the ,hori 2 on ; the crops have been 
cut and taken away and only the stubble 
covers the ground. After being cooped up 
the whole of yesterday, I went out for a 
walk over these fields at sunset. The sun 
got redder and redder till it completely dis- 
appeared behind the lowest line of the 
honron ; but what shall I tell of thrf 
wonders of the beauty which the world 
took on thereafter ’ 

At the extreme edge of the fields was a 
fringe of trees, and there the play of dim 
purples and reds wrought such an enchant- 
ing I'agueness, — it seemed to picture the 
Yer>' home of the spirit of Evening, where 
she retires at the end of the day, languidly 
to cast aside her ruby mantle, deftly to 
light her own evening star. Whom Sees 
she await there, with the vcrmilHon bride* 
mark in her hair-parting, as, in the calm- 
ness of her solitude, she restfully reclines 
stringing her garland, and hums into being 
the stuff that dreams are made of ? 

Over the endless fields falls a shade,— of 
soft melancholy; not exactly tearful, but 
like the mist which gathers underthe broad 
eye-lashes of a wistful, unblinking gaze. 
One may imagine that Mother Earth, kept 
busy in populous places with the turmoil 
of her cbjldren and her household duties, 
thus sighs forth,— whenever she gets a 
little solitude, a little leisure, a bit of open 
sky,- the divine discontent of her immense 
heart. 

I doubt whether India’s, broad level 
fields and free open skies are to be found 
anywhere in Europe. That is why it is 
our people who have been able to discover 
this eternal yearning of our great big 
Earth, and why the Poravj* or Tan* 
modes of our music voice the cry of the 
worid in its vast wholeness, rather than 
the homely sentiment of this one or that. 
The other aspect of the world, in which it 
is work-a-day, affectionately domestic, 
limited, has not impressed itself so mn^ on 
’ our people, — we have been so moved into 
aloofness by the glimpses of its lonely 
infinitude. And so pangs pluck our hearts 
whenever fingers pluck from Sitar strings 
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the clnractcnstic nuances of the IJbahari* 
mwle 

When vcstcrlnj the \\hole evening was 
m the Puravi moo-l theonchumancrcattire 
^\jthm miles was m^8*lf the only other 
1 1 turbaiicd and stifT on guard staff »n 
hand In the gangway of the boat To 
the little river on my left —lost to sight 
after the next bend within its steep banks 
with not a ripple on its surtaec— the even 
mg Ight clung for a nhilc like the dj mg 
gleam of a nan smile The silence was ns 
%ast as the cxpansi. of the fields broken 
only by the plaint \ c erica of a bird alarmed 
by m} I ass ng too close to its nest m th" 
stubble Gradually the waning moon rose 
over the scene as lost in thought I pur 
sued ^\lth boi\cd head an I slow footsteps 
the narrow track winding along the edge 
of the river 


Tfti'isLiTQK n Note 

The Kagas or rood** of th< dais eal cautlc of 
n nduithao or Upper Ind a (ibe term lad aa Maeic 
t vague as tbe Nortbera Soucfaern aod ««r oo* 
1 roe nc a) atjles ere all « dely d dereet) are lo • 
tecaa eal rew so many scales eacb comprsog « 
1 n ted oumbe of notes selected from a full ebromat e 
Kate *hcb d Sere fern cbe Baropess teapered 
chronat c scale la bar og more tbaa ooe iatermed ate 
fraet oaal tooe n the spaces between two fulltosest 
ihoeeb mote than ooe soeb flat or sharp of the tame 
ote IS not used a one nod tbe ssme scale escept 
reomenta lylapaisag from oae part of tbe scale 
to another wb cb s ta ely done fa stsecato fasbtoo 
These modes are further d st ogn ibed br tbe relatiee 
mpofCanceoftbe notes and olber rates gorecn ng 
tbe f prog css on a the scale . . 

From the standpo nt of feel ng tbe d ff rent eoeiew c 
types that created a e deemed to afford su table art » 
tc express ons of the reaetloew on the humaa m ^ 
of the different moods of nature aiespeessed a tue 
seasoas oftheyear the times of the day a pastoral 
iurronnd ngs am (let hnoan pomp and fest » ty •» 
well as a less debaablecoDoections „ 

The Biafrav though called a moroog A gw 
has been morerccogo srd by v rtoosos to be n 
a un rersal eipress on of the elus reness of t^ 
fleet ng moments whose snblle 

wax og and wan ng day th oagb its coame and so 

tbe^ ofa^waben^nff oinuMd og s partwnlarly 
““ThV’TOr a so a morn ng Saga Is perhaps more 

ttlefofVhe s^oai ns nw d spass onate ftlcwfneM a 

h the aoul seeks nod nodi n 

• Cye note at end 


The exact mood picture wh eh corretpoads to » 
parttentar mait always largely Ik aijuestlon 

oftle tracing temperament though some petores 
are dee ael mure anchor tat re or orthodox brcaose 
they find a place In tbe oIJ 1 tearture oo tbe 

15 

Kaligram 

18J1 

Jmt the kind of offernoon to Inrc 
throigh There is not ft soul to chicle me 
on nor IS it yet time for m> work and for 
the ryots to crowd around I am feeling 
listlessly comfortable and indescribably 
irresponsible as if the thing callw 
necessity has departed from the world . 
and bath and toilet and having ones 
meals to time arc obsolete superstitions 
left behind m far away Calcutta 

This is the prevailing mood all round 
here 1 here is n bit of a nver^ hut it h^ 
no current to speak of and lying snugly 
tucke I up in its coverlet of float ng weeds 
It seems to be tl inking that s nee it is 
oossibtetogeton without getting along 
bestir onescU to stir r So the sste 
wlnchlncs its banks is hardly disturbed 
b> ony movement until tbe fishcrtncncome 
with their nets , , , 

lour Of five Hrgc sized boats arc 
moored near bv olongsjd(j each other 
On the upper deck of one its boatman is 
fnstflskepin thesun rolled up in a sheet 
from head to foot On another the boat 
man also basking m the sun leisurely 
tvvnsts some yarn into rone On the lower 
deck in a third an oldish looking bare 
bodied fellow is leaning over an oar, 
staring vacantly at our boat 

Along the bank there are vanons other 
people but w hy they come or go with the 
slowest of idle steps or remain seated on 
their haunches embracing tbcir krtees or 
keep on gazing at noth ng m particular 
no one can guess 

Tl e only s gns of ncln .ty an: to be seen 

omongst the docks ,sho are qoactS 
clamotonsly gn,I, thrastmg thefr head! 
"a”'*," Itotliing op ^a.n to 

shake oa the oatec w.th'^ei raergy . 
as d they are repeatedly trj ml to Txo&e 
'I'ssurfac? and e. e? 
time shaking them heads t“reSrt 
Thm , aotloag | There s notw”^ 
nil the t drowse m the Bon 
nine silently sleep 

Sticks ‘"'’I? "«p]ied m their 

rants to do in n place I ke this ts a g» 
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and gaze on the landscape, swinging one’s 
fancies to an I fro, alternately humming 
a tune and nodding dreamily ; as does the 
mother on a winter’s noon-dav, her back 
to the sun, rocking and crooning her baby 
to sleep. 

16 

Patisar, 

1891- 

At this 'spot the little river has bent 
itself into a cosy corner in which I be, 
hidden away tinder its high banks, invi- 
sible from anv distance. Boats come from 
Hhe North, towed along by their crew, and 
■^nll up in astonishment tvhen on turning 
the bend they come upon the unusual sight 
of the house-boat here. “Hullo, there ’ 
Whose boat is this ?” comes the shout. 
"The J?ami/idar Babu’s.” "Why here and 
not at the Kvtcberrj * moorings “He 
has only Come to take the air." I happen 
to be here for things more solid than air, 
but these are the questions and answers 
which pass. 

I have just got through my midday 
meal. It is nearing half-past one. They 
have unfastened my boat and it is slowly 
dnfting towards the Office. There is a 
strong breeze, but not exactly cold, com- 
ing as it does through the noonday sun- 
shine. The boat makes a swishing sound 
as it p-isses through occasional patches of 
Qoating weeds, resting on tvhicb little 
tortoises, with necks cr.aned fora-ard, are 
sunning themselves. 

At intervals come little villages of clus- 
tering thatched cottages ; with here and 
there mud walls standing unthatched, and 
a few hay-stacks ; plum trees, mango trees, 
' aswatha trees, bamboo clumps; one or two 
goats graimg, some caked children playing 
-about. 

’ To the edge ^ of the water reach the 
sloped bathing places, where some ate 
washing clothes, some bathing, “ others 
scouring pots and pans ; a shy village 
bride, her -water vessel clasped agamst her 
waist, parts her veil by the breadth of 
two fingers to cast curious glances at the 
Zamiadar Babu, while a sleek oil-anomtedt 
youngster, holding on to the loose end of 
her sar/, also satisfies, VI ith stedfast gaze, 

• Tte estate offices , 

Anoiatiag with mastard oil is the nsaa! prett 
minary to a bath in BeosiU 


his curiosity regarding the writer’s 
features. 

Here a few boats moored along 
the bank ; there a fishing boat, halt 
submerged, w'aiting to be pulled out of the 
water ; more rarely cows, with their little 
boy attendants, come to browse on the 
lusher grass at the river edge. 

Where else can there be afternoons of 
snch perfect peace and quiet ? 

17 

Kaligram, 

1891. 

Yesterday while I was giving audience 
to the ryots, five or sue boys made their 
appearance and stood in a pnraly proper 
row before me. Before I could put any 
question, their spokesman, in the choicest 
of high-flown language started : "Sire ! 
The grace of the Almighty, and the good 
fortune of your benighted children have 
once more brought about your lordship’s 
auspicious arrival into this locality.’’ He 
went on in this strain for nearly half-an* 
hour. Hercand therebewouldgetbis lesson 
wrong, pause, look up at the sky, correct 
himself, and then go on again. 1 gathered 
that their school was short of benches 
and stools. "For want of these wood-built 
scats," as he put it, “we know not where 
to siL ourselves, where to seat our revered 
teachers, or what to offer our most respect- 
ed superintendent when he comes on a 
visit.’' 

I could hardly repress a smile at this 
torrent oi eloquence gushing from such a 
bit of a fellow, which sound^ specially out 
ofplatx here where the ryots are given to 
stating their profoundly- vital wants m 
plain and direct vernacular, ofwhich, even, 
the more unnsual words get sadly twisted 
out of shape. The clerks and ryots, how- 
ever, seemed duly impressed^ and likewise 
envious as though deplonog their parents' 
omission to endow them With so splendid 
a means of appealing to the Zamiadar. 

I interrupts the young orator before he 
had done, promising to arrange for the 
necessary number of benches and stools. 
Nothing daunted, he allowed me to have 
my say, took up his discourse where he 
had left it, finished it to the last word, 
saluted me profoundly and marched off 
his contingent. He probably would not 
have mmded it at all had I refused to sun 
ply the seats, but after all his n ' ‘ 
getting it by heart he would have 
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bitterly being robbed of any part of his 
speech. So though it kept more important 
bustness waiting, I had to bear him out. 

18. 

’ Kaligraro, 

' 1891. 

Oh, how I love this great, old Barth of 
ours, lying there so quietfy ’ I feel I want 
to clasp in my arms the whole immensity 
of her, with her trees and foliage, mers 
and fields, her sounds and her silences, her 
mornings and evenings 

What heaven is there which can give 
us the like of the earthly riches she has 
bestowed on us ? Other things heaven may 
have, for aught I know, but where shall 
it get the intimate kinship of this tenderly 
weak, appealingly tremulous, immature 
humanity to offer us ? 

This dusty old Mother of ours,— our 
very own Earth,— in her golden fields, on 
the hanks ot her bounteous rivers, amidst 


the Joys and sorrows of her loving house- 
holds, brings to our door the tear-bcgotten 
wealth of her poor, mortal children. We, 
with our sad destiny, cannot even keep and 
save her loved ones, whom cruel, unknown 
forces snatch away off her very breast; 
and still the poor did thing goes on doing 
the very best she can for them, I do love 
her so 1 

A vast melancholy overshadows her 
countenance, as tliough she is weighed- 
down by the thought; ‘ Daughter of the 
pods am I, yet their power has been denied 
me. I love, hut cannot keep ; I begin, but 
cannot complete ; I give hirtn, hut cannot 
save from death.” 

For that I cannot forgive heaven ; and 
so 1 doubly love the home of my humble 
old Mother Earth, just because Vic is so 
weak, so helpless, so distracted with loving 
anvieties. 

Translated by 
SCECSDRANATn TACORB. 


KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 

By Bankim Ciiandiu Ciiatterjeb. 

(Allngbts teurrt^l , 


CHAPTER V. 

N ext moming Hamlal walked straight 
to Brahmanandn’s house. When he 
got there, without stopping he 
went nnd peeped into the kitchen Rohmi 
was there busy in cooking. She pretended 
not to sec him even when he stepped up 
nnd stood near her. ‘'Book at me, Kobini, 
the pot won’t crack, " said tlnralal 
Rohim looked up with a smile. 

"Have you got it ?*' he asked 
I She made no answer, but went and 
brought him what he wanted Hanilnl 
knew at a glance that it was his father's 
wuU. A sinister smile was on his face. 
"How did you get it ?” he asked. 

Rohim iKgan her story. She invented 
one; and she took the will from his hand 
to show how It lay between two boxes, 
which stood tipoa the chest of drawers. 
When she had finished speaking she left 
him abruptly. Honilal, «ot seeing the wUI 


in her hand when she returned, asked, 
"Where is the will?" 

"I hive kept it," said Rohint. 

"I want to be going now. 1 must have 
it,” said flaralnl. 

"Why, 1 think there is no histc.” 

"I cannot afford to wait.' I must be 
off.*' 

y?" .""sl' t "U> not detain, 
you," said Rohmi. 

"rhewiIJ? I^t me have the will. Don’t 
keep me waiting for it." 

Rohim'* 

”(JoBsense, 1 must have it," 
thesamV"*^^ is with you or me, it is all 

wiH not give it to me?” - 

When jou have mnmed a widow I 

willgiveittoyourwife." 

not to see what ste 
was dnvmg at, and only said, "Don’t 
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detain me any longer. You want money, 
1 can see. I<et me know what sum will 
satisfy you." . . 

*'I don't want money ; you know what 
I want,” she said quietly, and evidently 
fighting against shjmess. 

am sorry I cannot comply with your 
wish,” said Haralal. “If i have forged, I 
have done it for my own good. You stole; 
can you say why you did it?" 

Rohini was astounded. 

"Whatever I am” continued Haralal, 
•'still I am Krishnafeanta Roy’s son. i 
vcannot take to wife one who stole.” 

^ His words cut her like a whip. She rose 
to her feet abruptly ; and pushing back her 
veil, and flinging an angry and scornful 
look at him, said, "Who told me to steal?. 
Who put the temptation before me ? Who 
was so silky and smooth in order to 
deceive a poor woman by taking advant- 
age of /her simplicity ? Can there be any- 
thing more wickea and dishonourable 
than this? And you plume yourself on 
being the son ot Knshnakanta Roy 1 Shame 
on you. Had you been a woman I wouldn’t 
have spared the broom. But a wretch as 
you are, f allow you to depart in peace.” 

Haralal-was cowed by her sudden and 
very bold attack. A malicious smile was 
on his face, and he withdrew without utter- 
ing a word. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Brahmananda had no servants in bis 
house because he was a poor man. 
Whether to have servants is a blessing or 
no blessing we do not know; but of this 
we are sure that in a house where there 
are no servants there are no such things as 
lying and backbiting and quarrel. There 
, is very often a scene in a family where 
^there are a number of female servants. 
They can never agree, and whenever they 
can get an opportunity they fail ndt to 
break the peace of the house by quarrelling, 
and accusing and abusing one another. 

Brahmananda had no servants, and 
therefore there vras peace in his house. As 
for female members he had none except 
his niece, Rohini. She kept the house scru- 
pulously clean. She cooked food, drew 
water, scoured the plates and performed 
every other household -work quietly and 
^ without a murmur. Their drinking water 
she fetched in a pot every day from { a 
particular tank, called the BaruniJ^tank, 
which ‘was at a little distance from their 
' 18-2 
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house. This was the best and largest tank 
in their village. The water of it was good 
enoughfordrinkingpurposes, and it was so 
clear that one could see to the bottom. 

On the day following the one on which 
she had an altercation with Haralal she 
was going to the tank to fetch water as 
usual, and she looked so sad and disap- 
pointed. It was the time of spring, and 
nature wore a smiling look. Everywhere 
the trees were in blossom, and the air was 
laden with a sweet perfume. There were 
the koels * whose loud clear calls were 
heard from time to time. On other days 
their notes made no impression on her 
mind, but on this day when she heard 
them a strange feeling came over her. She 
thought as if she had lost something; as 
if something was wanting; as if her life 
was a blank. She thought of her late 
husband, and of her lonely state of a 
widow of her age, and of widow-marriage, 
which she had heard was not forbiddenhy 
the shastras. "Why should I not," she said 
to herself, "enjoy ray spring of life? What 
great sin have I committed that I should 
be doomed thus to suffer? TbereisGobinda- 
laVs wife. How happy she is. She has 
got such a nice young husband. And here 
am I, a hapless woman, destined to toil 
and go without a single comfort in life.” 

As she was thus musing a thrilling 
sonorous coo-oo burst forth from among 
the trees near by, which made her look 
around with a start. "Hold your tongue, 
you rascally knave ; you awaken painful 
feelings in me,” she said These words 
were addressed to the poor bird, which of 
course meant no offence. 

In a little time Rohini reached the tank ; 
but she felt so miserable that she sat down 
to weep. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Barani tank with its double border, 
one of grass, whose grow’th was regularly 
kept in check by the mowers, and the other 
next, of a garden on its embankment, look- 
ed, as it lay, like a mirror with the trees 
beautifully reflected on its clear waters. 
The tank, and the garden enclosed with a 
' wall belonged to Krishnakanta Roy. 
Rohini was weeping, sitting on one of the 
landing stairs. The sun was near its set- 
ting. From among the trees on the em- 
bankment somebody was watching her. 

• In SansVnt poetry the notes of the Voel In 
Bpnng are held to excite feelings of love 
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It w(vs Gobindatal. flic wondered wljyslie 
was weeping. Ills conjecture, however, 
was that she might have quarrelled with 
somchody, Uow \s'as he to know what 
actually the cause of her sorrow was ? 
However, he felt pity for her. He thought 
he would go and inquire. 

The sun was down. The cattle were 
being driven home from the field, the low- 
ing herd moving on at a quick pac^, kjclt- 
ing up the dust with their l«t. lly and by 
the shades of evening closed in. The 
waters of the tank looked black, and the 
birds took shelter among the trees. Then 
the moon rose, shedding its silvery beams 
upon the earth. But Rohini— she w.i8 still 
there aud weeping, her head leaning on 
her right hand. “Why, 1 think 1 will ask 
why she is weeping," said Gohindalal to 
himself. He rose to go to her 

“Rohioi,” said he, going down very 
quietly to her, “why are you weeping ? 
What IS the matter with you ?" 

Rohmi started and looked up Know- 
ing at a glance who the speaker was. she 
quickly rose to her feet and stood, holding 
her head down, and without saylug a 
word. 

“What's your trouble, Rohini V' he con- 
tinued, “Let me know it. I may be of 
service to you,” 

She was stiU silent. 

Gobindalal was somewhat grave and 
reserved. He was not given to flirting, nor 
was he ever known to talk lightly to any 
woman. Among the young people of the 
village he was more respected and held m 
greater esteem than his cousins. Besides 
fae was a very handsome young-man. 
Rohim respect^ him. This day, however, 
when he spoke to her she loved him she 
knew not why, and thought she could die 
for him. ' 

“Well,” said Gobindalal again after a 
pause, "li it is anything you c.mnot say 
, yourself, let me know it through my wile 
or any other woman belonging to oar 
house. I give you the assurance that if in 
anything you_ require my help you shall 
have it.” ' 

Rohini spoke now and said, “I will lell 
you;biitnot to-day. I will tell you all, 
and it is my earnest request that yon will 
be pleased to listen to me.” 

, Gobindalal readily complied, and left her, 
ttohini filled her pot, and went home 
' a lighter heart. 


CHAITER vnr. ' 

On getting home Rohini engaged herself 
in preparing the evening meal. This day 
she managed to get it ready earlier than 
usu.a(.^ Drahmannnda had his meal, but 
Kobini touched no lood, forshe had no in- 
clination for it. She shut herself up in her 
room, not to go to bed but to consider 
wlmt should be done regarding the will. 

Wc have two ’counsillors, one, our 
conscience, which always tells us to do 
what is right, and the other, the devil in 
us, that delights in leading us astray. 

Rohini’s conscience said, “It was very 
wwked of you to steal the will." 

^‘How?” said she or rather the devil in 
her. ‘T haven't given it to Haralal." 

• “You must return it to Krishnakonta," 
said her conscience. 

“Bah I” said she, “when he demands 
how I got the will or how came the false 
will in his drawer, what shall I say? 
Would you have me be handed over to the 
police ? * ' 

"Then why don’t you,” said hfer con- 
sdence, “go to Gobindalal and own every, 
thing to him? He is a kind man. If you 
foil on your knees before him and ask bis 
protection he vvill not refuse it you.” 

"But Gobindalal,” said she, -“will have 
to tell alt to Krishnakanta. And if 
Krishnakanta hand me over to the police, 
bow can Gobindalal protect me ? 1 think 
it IS better to keep quiet now. When the 
old man is dead 1 will give the will to 
Gobindalal And I Mill throw myself at 
his feet aud ask his pardon." 

“Of what avail would it then be ?” said 
her conscience. "The m-i 11 that will be 
found in Knshnakanta’s house Mill of 
course be taken as genuine. If Gobindalal 
produce his uncle’s m-IH, it M'On’t stand, 
and hcM'ill bencaised of forgery.” _ 

"\VelI, I know better M hat to do,” She 
said. "I will keep quiet about it ; and that- 
is, I think, the best aud safest course to 
adopt under the circumstances.” 

Soshe set light by the dictates of her 
conscience, and resolved in her mind to * 
keep quiet about the will, I hen her 
thoughts glided spontaneously to Gobioda- 
t " How very gentle and obbging and 
h^dsome, he was 1 Hoiv she loved and 
admired him 1 ^Yhat would she not give r 
to win his love ? Her imagination painted 
lumas beautiful as a rainbow. Sbe thought 
of him and M'ept and tbougUt'nnd wept 
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again. Thus she passed the night, and 
she had not so much as a wink of sleep. 

^ CHAPTER IX. 

Days passed, and Rohim had conceived 
a greatpassionforGohtndaJal. She had been 
seeing him from a girl, but she had never 
expenenced feelings such as she experiencctl 
now. What had wi ought this change? 
Not the notes of the koels, nor the 
delightful time of spring when everything 
in nature is fresh and fragrant, unless they 
were as helps to bringing it about. The 
kind words he spoke to her that evening 
had impressed her deeply. They were as 
-balm to her afflicted heart. She thought of 
the trick played upon her by Haralal. A 
thousand times she wished she had not 
stolen the will. By contrast Gobmdalal 
seemed an angel. 

If Rohini could have foreseen what was 
at the end of the path she was going to 
pursue, she would certainlyhave recoil^ in 
horror. Could Gobicdalal love her? What 
would she do if he could notl If she was 
to live to drudge and toil, why should 
she not die? What hope or comfort had 
she ? And drowning she had heard was the 
best and easiest of all means of suicide. 

She was, however, keenly sensible of. the 
wrong she had done to Gobiodalal by 
stealing the will. So she resolved she 
would go and get the forged will and put 
Krishnakanta's will again where it was 
in the drawer. .. ^ . 

At midnight she set oQ to Krishna* 
kanta’s house to replace the will. There 
was no getting in at the back .door which 
was always shut early, and she was to 
pass through the gateway where, she 
knew, the porters usually sat up till very 
late at night. On this night they were 
singing sori^^. As she entered the^' stopped 
her and demanded who she was. On her 
saying that she was the companion ol her 
master’s daughter they allowed her to 
pass. As the house was w ell-guarded the 
door of Krishnakanta's bed-room was 
kept open at night. Rohini knew it. Before 
entering she stopped to listen. Krishna- 
kanta was l3'ing on his back and snoring. 
He was apparently fast asleep. She went 
in, taking good care not to makeany noise. 
A catidle was burning, which she exting- 
uished at once on entering. Next she 
procured the key as before, and opened the 
drawer in which she had left the forged 
will. But somehow, as she turned the 


key in the lock, in spite ^of her using great 
caution there was a little creaking sound, 
which roused Krislmakanta. _ 

He wondered w’hat the noise was about, 
and kept ‘stock-still with his ears pricked 
0p to listen. 

When the snoring had ceased Rohini 
knew' that Krislmakanta had awaked. 
She stood perfectly still. 

• “Who is there?” cried Krishnakanta. 

There was no answer. Rohini was not 
what she used to be when there was 
nothing to disturb her peace of mind. She 
was much pulled down; and she seemed 
now not a httJe frightened, for her breath- 
ing was qnick and audible 

"Krishnakanta called tor his servant, 
Hari. He called more than once, but in 
vain. His match box he had to his hand. 
With the aid of a match he lighted the 
candle, and discovered a woman standing 
near the chest of drawers. 

Rohini would have been able to escape 
when she perceived that Krishnakanta 
had awakeu, but she did not for Gobmda* 
laTs sake. She thought that the will must 
be replaced, and did not care for her safety. 

“\Vho arc you?” demanded Krishna- 
knnta. 

Rohini drew near to him and said, “I 
am Rohini.” 

“Rohini!” be cried. “What have you 
been doing here in the dark, and at such a 
late hour of the night ?” 

‘T was trringtostealyour win,"shesaid. 

“I am now in no mood for your jests. 
Come, tell me \Yliat 3'ou were about here. 

I do not believe you got in here to steal my 
will, but the circumstances I have caught 
you under are very suspicious ” 

“In your presence I will do what I camd 
here for,” said Rohini. “Afterw’ards you 
may deal b3' me as you think proper.” With 
this she stepped up, opened the drawer 
and replaced the will, having taken out 
the loiged one, which she was soon after 
hastily tearing to pieces. 

“Oh, stop, stop, what is it 3'ou are 
tearing?” cried the old man in great 
alarm. “Let me see it. Oh, stop, do.” ' 

But before he could see what it was, 
Rohini had consigned the tom pieces of the 
w’ill to the flame of the candle and turned 
them into ashes in no time. 

“What have you burnt ?” cried Kris^aa- 
kanta, -looking up to her,in a great pas- 
sion ^ . 

“A will, a forged will,” said RohiaiT 
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heard sach a thing in my life," said one. 
Another cried, “How daring ! I wish I 
could teach a good lesson with my 
broom I'* A third wished she could cutoff 
her nose and ears. A fourth said she ought 
to hang for it. A fifth, however, observed 
that she should say nothing, considering 
that she knew nothing for certain. No 
sooner did the last speaker utter these 
words than the rest turned sharply ppon 
her and taunted her, saying that she was 
too good and honest a woman to make 
herself a busybody in things that did not 
concern her. They made other ratting 
remarks, and were so clamorous in con- 
demning her as a hypocrite that at last 
Bhrgmar cried, “Hold your tongues, yon 
noisy rabble. I wish I could have you 
taught a good lesson for creating this dis- 
turbance in the house. \Yhy don't you 
hang yourselves and let us be rid of you 
At these words they set up a great 
howl, complaining that it was very hard 
that because they were servants they must 
pot up with hard words and insult for no- 
thing. They said thev were sure they did 
not know what their fault was except that 
they had no bread at home ; and that they 
would certainly not submit to be insulted 
in order to earn it. One of them, an elderly 
woman, burst into loud sobs, saying 
that had she not lost a son at her lying-in 
some thirty years ago, she would never 
hare to work for her bread, for he would 
have been the stay and support of her old 
age. Bhramar, who was ajovial young 
lady, could not restrain her laughter at her 
words. “You fools,” she cried, “why don’t 
you say what has happened ? IVho is the 

{ >erson yon w'ould have taught a good 
esson?’’ 

When she had said that, there was a 
damour again. They expressed their won- 
der at hernot haring heard the startling 
news that a robbery had been committed 


in the house, and gave her a highly colour- 
ed account of what they had heard. What 
Bhramar, however, could judge to be the 
fact was that Rohlni had stolen into 
Krishnakanta's bedroom for some hidden 
purpose, been found out and kept in deten- 
tion. She returned to her husband and 
told him what w’as the matter. 

“What do you think of her, dear ?” said 
Gobindalal. “Do you believe Rohlni went 
into his room to steal 

“I don’t beheve if,” said Bhramar. 

“Why ^ What’s your reason for your 
not wishing to beheve it ?” 

“What do yon think of her ?” 

“I would like to hear from you first,” 
said Gobindalal. 

“Well, because I never heard anything 
against her, and I have always held a good 
opinion of her ever since 1 came to know 
her.” 

“You don’t mean that,” said Gobindalal 
with a smile. "Shall I say why you wish 
to take her side ?” 

“Why ?'* asked Bhramar. 

“Because she likes you very much, and 
can never bear to hear any remark made 
about your complexion.” 

“You naughty man, you ore always/of 
finding fault with my complexion. Butl 
am as God made me, and I don’t care w’hat 
you or other people think of the look of 
my skin.” 

“1 will go and see what I can do,” said 

Gobindalal. 

“Oh, poor girl I You must plead for her.' 
You must try and see her set free.” 

“You have such a good and feeling 
heart, mv dear,” said Gobindalal, “and 1 
am so happy with you.” With this he 
kissed her and left the room. 

(To be contiaaed,) 

TRANSI.ATED DY D. C. ROY. 


AN URGENT DEMAND FOR PREPAREDNESS IN INDIA 


T hose who have studied the Indian 
problem from the standpoint of world 
' politics can realize that the Indian 
situation is not so safe as the common 
people think. 


The greatest problem for the Indian 
people m the coming decade is how far 
they are ready to preser\e their integrity 
as a part of the British Empire. 1 he people 
ofindia should not sleep in the belief that 
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Japan is ROing to pres*rre p“ace m India 
in case of emergency during any future 
war \cs during this war and as long as 
tte Anglo Japanese Alliance lasts in its 
present form Japan will do it. Political 
scientists will a^ee that in th® past Japan 
has been most profited by the Anjrfo Japa 
nese Alhance she has been able to eliminate 
Russia and Germany from China with th“ 
Bntish Support But if Japan find that 
her national interest will he b“tterser\ed 
by not continuing the existing alhanc* 
with Great Britain after its expiry then 
nobod 3 can blame Japan beeaus* the first 
duty of a state 13 to preserve its own in 
terests Every thoughtful obserier who 
has any opportunity of studying Japan in 
recent years will testify with me that the 

fi lpanese people to-day regard Great 
ntain as their first rival m Asia 
Hundreds of articles have h^en poblisfied 
m japan during the presmt war by 
responsible persons expressing the opinion 
that the Anglo Japanese AlJnnce should 
not be tiontiaued after its expiry and some 
ofthem have gone so far as to demand its 
abrogation durtug this w ar Many Japa 
nese think that the Russo Japanese Alliance 
Ilf more suited to their interest thei are 
inclined to think that with Russia’s sop 
port the^ will also be able to eliminate 
Great Britain s influence m China and in 
the Pacific I 

It IS beroad doubt that during this war 
Russia will stand hy Great Oritam But 
where is the guarantee that after this 
European w ar Russia w ill remain so fneod 
ly to Great Bntain ’ Russia entered into 
this'har to acquire some territory in the 
Balkans and also expected that she might 
get Constantinople throngh the Dntish 
aid So far as weean s-eth- latter pro 
position is out of the question If Con 
stantinople betaken Great Britain w ill b* 
extremely foolish if she allows Knssia t<^ 
occupy it b'caus* what guarantee is tli^ 
that Russia wiff not us« it aga^ 
Sues, if she becomes opposed to ^J^at 
Britain as she was in the past’ fftssia 
cannot get any warm water port in the 
China ^n unless she can destroy Jnpan 
and that is beyond any possibihtj for some 
decades to come Knssia must have a 
warm water port ns that is very vital for 
her future So fat as it is known to us 
according to the published texts of the 
secret ngreemeutb-tween Russia and Japan 
rvide Peking Oaretfe) Japan is baaod to 


li“lp Russia m her attempt to get an oah 
let m the Persian Gulf and in case Russia 
attacks India Japan is bound to heh 
Russia Ofeours- all this IS possible whei 
th- Anglo Japanes" Alliance and the Anglo 
Russran Entente ceas-* to exit (Her 
again we base theexample of Roumanu 
and Italj during the w ar ) 

Now G rmanj regards Great Bntain a^ 
her worst enemy, and wbateicr may T> 
the results of this war she will not b“ will 
mg to shake hands wath Great Britatmi 
a friend And the other dav we heart 
from Professor Munsterb^rg of iiarvarc 
that after this war is ovCr there will be a 
G*rman Russian and Japanese Alliance 
L“t ns hope that this will never comi 
about but it 18 absolutely desirable for 
the people of India to prepare for the worst 
vie a coinbioatiou of Japan Rnssia and 
Germany njth Jj“r ai^ijnets Avstna na<J 
Turkej on the one hand and the British 
Empire with her allies Italv and France 
and probably U S A on tlie other In 
this case would India b* safe ^ Then tire 
the Indian people rcadv to defend their 
country by warding off th* marches of 
such enemy? Then Great Britain s hands 
w ill be tied m Europe and \ustraliaa and 
Canadian aid will b* neotralired for obM 
oas reasons and we all know that the 
TafcoG*rman combination had u special 
programme against Egypt 

If ever that calamity comes what wilt 
b‘ the position of India * 1 oaml India will 
not only have to dfefend herself but will 
have to do her share to defend Egypt, 
Burma Snignporc non"kong and other 
Dntish poss ssions lu Africa and Asia ‘ 
because the population of the Indian 
Empire is greater than all other parts of 
tfttytJntisIi Cmnire Are the Indian people 
~*'area for it f We are sure that th loyal 
brave people of India will not shrink 
to give their hies to defeni their countn 
and other parts of the BntishvEnipire as 
they have been boldly doing dunng this 
war But lor this contingency are 300 000 
Indian sol liers and reserves enough ’ India 
has a population of 315 millions andm 
caw of absolute necessity an arras ol Jive 
millions ofmen of all arms can be raised 
but where arc the requisite numb r ot 
ladtan omeers and arms and ammunitiouf' 
forwesc m^n ’ ^^lU these m'liahowtW 
quiWics of trained soldiers in the day 
pr^t trial ? That Great Britain will not 
in the aforesaid contingcody, be able w 
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help India much witli much aid, is ^b^'^ond 
doubt. Then the immediate new for Great 
Britain, for her saTce and for the sake of 
thepreserratioa of the British Umpire, is 
to take the people of India into equal con- 
6dencc and have a thorough-going pro- 
gramme of Preparedness for them. 

The Programme 

1. Repeal of the Arms Act. 

2. Training of worthy Indians as 
officers— not as mere Jama’dars, Subadars 
and Subadar Majors, the majority of 
whom do not possess the fundamentals of 
common school education. (Military 
-en^nneers, artillery, infantry 'and cavalary 
officers, efficient strategists, capable medi- 
cal officers, etc.). 

3. India shonid have her own tlavy and 
this should be manned and officered by the 
Indians as is done in the case ol the Ans- 
tralian n'i\'y— a glorious part of the 
British Navy. 

4. India must have factories where big 
guns can be forged and the Indian people 
must learn this business. 

3. India must have many up-to-date 
explosive and ammunition factories with 
Indian chemists .and Indian directors. 

C. India must have an efficient Aero- 
plane Corps manned by Indians, 


7. It has been proved beyond all doubti 
during the Russo-Japanese War and the 
present European War, that the wars of 
the Twentieth Century are. scientific wars. 
The less educated arejthe soldiers, the less 
efficient are the armies ; then measures 
mast be immediately adopted to introduce 
n better system of education for the people 
of India. 

Imperial interests demand that the 
Indian leaders and the British Indian 
Government should wake up to the necessi- 
ty of a thorough-going preparedness for 
the future, so that the people of India may 
not have to repent and say, "Ah ! it is 
too late." If ever it be too fate to carry 
out this programme by taking the Indian 
people mto equal confidence, as it has been 
done in Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, tlien the fate of the Indian people 
may be as disastrous us of the changing of 
the yoke, and the fate of the glorious 
British Empire may be its disintegration. 
May Heaven forbid it and may we hope 
that the people and rulers of India will pay 
heed to tiiis timely warning and do their 
best to inaugurate an adequateprogramme 
ofpreparedness for the safety of India and 
the British Empire. 

A Japanese Friend oflndia.J 


TWO POEMS 

By J. E, Axdbcws. 


A LETTER. 

Dear Jim,— the little ones have prayed. 
And now are tucked in bed, 

I’m sitting here alone to-night 
Thinking of all you said, 

That last sad day at Waterloo, 

Before the train went off.— 

You told me ‘notjto mind, bat look 
After onr Jimmie's cough, 


And see that Susan goes to school. 

And,’— you’Id be ‘home once more 
By Christmas come.’ Now Christmas’ gone, 
And New Year’s nt the door. 

The winds are moaningdown the street, 
And snow is falling fast, 

And, Jim,— tow cold and numbed yonffl be. 
While these dark hours go past. 

The children ask for you, each day,—* 
"Mum, when will Daddy come ?" 

I answer ‘‘Father’s coming, pets, 

' Daddy will soon be home." 
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Bat all the-while my heart beats sore, 
And tears stand in my eyes.— 
Though I say what you told me, Jim, 
Yet hidden fears will rise. 

I dreamt of you the other night.— 

You stood there, just outside , 
The children all went wild with joy, 

I ran to you and cried,— 

I ran, and laughed, and cried, at once. 
So real did it seem ! 

But soon I woke, and found it nought 
But a poor, empty dream. 

Yet I’ll be brave, Jim, and each hour 
Remember what you say. 
Bearing it wrapped up m ray heart. 
And this IS what I’ll pray :— 


O God, keep safe my dearest Jiro,' 
And Dting him home again : 
Keep safe our little children, too, 
For Jesus sake. Amen. 


n 

AN EPIGRAM. 

Ye who desire to walk aright, 

Bend all your steps towards the light ; 
For, walking ever in this track, 
Shadows will fall behind your back. 
[These poems were recently scnt\ to 
Mr. C. P. Andrews by bis father, who is 
now in his cighty-tbiro year. They hare 
been slightly revised by his son. Ed. M. /?.] 


BIRTHDAY MEDITATION OF A POSITIVIST 


1 FIND myself now, not indeed unawnw, 
at the mid way of the sixth dwade of 
my fife time: I look back on the years 
coincand fonvard to those coming, ro 
that in normal eou«e the pos* wd* ^ 
lengthening and the S 

shorten, bringing nearer the last duty. 
dyiigfVnd at this stage I do earnestly 
affirm my belief that— to Are is 

To have hred ss nell . still to lire 
well : to die too shall be iwA _ . 

or ttet three, taking the last firet 
The coming ot death lor mys'K ' 
cnlm nnd with the cqnnl 
Into beinc bv Humanity, I accept irceiy 
tffi?lSv°5th^e general Fate that govenis 
HSandnerchUdren. Tohaveeme^- 


path whcrcby’oll have gone 

?hat and with them I too would iMsh 

of life thus far I do 
fidence and with gratefulness . 

I have been, nnd I. am. troly ond 

well content to be aUve, to be having the 


privilege and great odventtire of living, 
to be filling my place m the Great Scheme 
and having ray part of opportumtT and 
achievement. 1 have loved the Earth 
and the Sea nnd the Sky, the Day nnd 
the Night, and the changing seasons of 
the Years 1 haix loved, and been loved 
by, my fellow men and _ ivomen and 
children. Throughout childhood and 
youth and mntunty I have had the perso- 
nal joy of living and loving. I rejoice in 
having bad family, wife, children, friends, 
and in sbanng the various experiences of 
humao kind. I trust that somewhat of 
my being nnd doing may be entering 
usefully into tlic common and abiding" 
human store. 

And thirdly, for the coming years of 
older life Love, Courage, Hope. 

To have lived is well : 

Still to live 18 well: 

To die too shall be well. 

W.F.W, 
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THE DRAMA OF THE CLOUDS 

Miss Bidtut Dattv 


[At sunset the evening clouds are seen to assame 
different shapes and colours \ 

^hese changing and roov ng fornia appear some 
times as human figures acting in a drama 

The deta It of their pla; as seen one eventag at 
Shanti \ ketau is girennere ] 

A GOLD flush IS seen suffusing all the, 
western sky, m the midst of which 
tw o solitary clouds m the form of 
two women, appear reclining side by 
side wnth their heads covert by their 
Sam 

xTbe first, moving and looking round, 
exclaims, m great surpnse — *We two seem 
to be left alone. Where have all the others 
gone ? 

Tie second ‘You have been dreaming 1 
Some friends passing os by took them 
along But look > And she turns and 
points to the vast sea of gold '* i 
Tie first 'This is our country of gold I 
Who dare bring a stain here ? Nowhere 
can you detect even a speck of darkness ' 
The second ^Dq not be so certainabont 
that I am placed a little higher, and can 
seeiarther away than you Tome it seems 
as though there were already some sign of 
warfare m that far away golden region of 
onrs ' 

The first ‘Warfare* whatdoyouraean’’ 
Tbe gecoad ‘Well perhaps not 

warfare I It might be a kind of war, or it 
might be the darkness of night 

Lookl Towards tbe north 

^ East ! Do you see those huge 

black masses with silvery outline’ That 
was once a kingdom of perfect happiness, 
but there has been fighting and bloodshed, 
and now you see those dark masses Yet, 
when you get a glimpse of the silvery 
border, you are at once led to think of 
what It was once also what it might be 
some day again ’ 

The first 'Yes it looks hopeful— does it 
not 

Tbe second ‘Change is the law of 
nature ’ They say It is our law also 
There is nn ebb and flow m e> ery thing — 
hn uprising and a downfall— the fall sue 
Cceding the nsc ’'»fa> s been so ' 

19 -? 


One of the clouds suddenly finds her 
companion’s head uncovered She looks 
startled and says— Do \ on know, you 
have no San on your head * 

The other turns bashfully and says 
‘This IS the doing of breeze He is ever 
playing hide and seek with ns ever teasing 
us in this manner . Where are you 
gomg ’ Do, please stay with us a moment 
lon«r I 

The other cloud, wnthout any ex 
planatioD leaves her companion and 
swiftly glides away 

Suddenly the solitary cloud, left behind, 
feels the edge of her son puUrf by some 
body from ^hmd ; 

She promptly turns round and to her 
utter amazement finds a maiden with a 



Tbe chad : ‘What is it you want -? I 
have never seen you before You are delay* 
rag me ’ 

Tbe matdea 'Why do you look so an 
noyed ’ You say you do not know me 
‘Well what is acquaintance ? In 

our country we never have any formal m 
troductions ^\e are fnends as soon as we 
meet each other We scarcely have a com 
panion staying with us over fire minutes 
at a time Our lif“ is ever changing — our 
friendship is ever changing — boundless 
‘In that infinite ocean ofourfncndship 
thousands arc admitted every hour ’ 

Tbe cloud ‘But surely — when you ha\e 
new fnends, the old ones pass away— do 
they not ’ 

The maiden ‘Yes so it seems But- 
that matters not ^\c care not for our 
ever-changing forms and shapes— we pass 
above and beyond that stage— and then 
only are we capable of admitting thou 
sands every hour into our with 

out discarding any 
‘A balance is kept in 
but not so in 
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calculation ceases here. We go on ffrowinjj 
and expanding.’ 

The cloud: ‘Is that a scicnliiic conclu- 
sion ?' 

The muiden : ‘What do we carci for 
Science ? Science is no business of ours. We 
only feel and come to conclusions through 
what \\ e feel .. We do not reason. We have 
no time lor that.’ 

-Saying this, the'mniden swiftly moves 
away. ‘ 

The cloud IS alarmed and cries— ‘Why 
are you running so last ? You have drop- 
ped your bracelets and cnr.riBgs on to the 
ground. ' • ' 

• fDo wait a second please.' 

I The maiden : ‘Don’t you see we arc 
very late ! Our sea of gold has changed 
into a mere rii’er now. 

‘The boatman standing there is calling 
out to the pilgrims.’ 

The cloud' 'But do you at all know the 
country you arc going to ? Have you rela- 
tives and fnends there ’ Have you any 
spedal business that you hurry like this > 
Are you well-acquamted with the roads of 
the country— Its rivers— its people— its lan- 
guage ?' 


somebody possessing in abundance what I 
have not. 

‘Our spirit is the Icamer’.s spirit-^rer 
new, ever fresh. 

‘Therefore we no sooner meet someone 
(though it be for ^e first time, in a new 
unknown land) than at once there is an 
unconscious recognition of that something 
common in each one of us.’ 


‘They may be utter strangers to you 
after all.' 

- The maiden ; .‘No— not in the least 1 
Tnere is no such word as ‘strangers* in our 
dictionary, 1 have never becn-to the coun- 
try before. I have no relatives anywhere 
Of course, I do not know its roads— its 
• people. But what does that matter ? The 
language of the clouds is the same every- 
where— the song of the clouds is one sweet 
melody sung everywhere. The diRercncc is 
only in the outer iorm, 

‘But we have the sense_ to look to the 
spirit— and there, in the spint, no diflerence 
exists. 

‘We ore all one, — members of the v.ist, 
dome of heaven. Our 'religion is Oneness,. 
It is our pleasure to meet new events, new 
circumstances, to meet new lands,— new 
peoples. Wc arc students — unceasingly stu- 
dents in the universe of God. We love 
change.' It is our nature to change old 
habits and put'an new ones. 

•There is always 'something to learn 
from every new event we come across. We 
are never complete in ourselves. The in- 
fluences around us really help to complete 
. us. 

‘I know not where I lack, till I see 


By this time the boat on the rii’er has 
lengthened out. The boatman is beckon- 
ingto thepeople round saying:— 'Travellers 
and pilgnms, make haste'': and 9 oroe inf o 
my boat. I will take you across to tlfc 
other 'shore. The cuttain of night is soon* 
going to fall upon this scene of our sunset. 
Kly boat is for all, — the poor and the rich 
alike. Each one pays me with o smile,— 
and that is all I ask.’ 

A great commotion rises from the 
crowd. Men, women, and children, with 
their bundles of clothes and food, are being 
Itlbed into the boat. 

Attached to this big boat, there is a 
small one,— and, in the nigger boat, herds 
of cattle, especially sheep, are bring lifted. 
The boat now'Ieaves the river bank, 'and 
after n few minutes no one is anywhett to 
be seen.” ■ *' _ ' ’ 

The river changes its form into tha^ of 
a canal. The colour turns into ^ a dull red- 
dish brown. ' , , 

A young girl weary with the day’s toll 
and long journey, is seen ■^vendi^g her way. 
through the dull greyish clouds. 

She comes and stops at the edge of the 
' canal, waiting for the return of the boat. 

She stands waiting.— Still there is no 
sign of the boat. 

Her hopes of going to the land beyond 
the canal arc sinkirg fast. Her arms hang 
listlessly by her side, her back is bent 
through weariness- her eyesarc gazinirinto 
nothingness. , 

, Suddenly she gathers up' courage, - 
Btandscrcct, and folds her hands together 
in the attitude of prayer. . 

^rc«Iids close; her headJs bent for- 
ward. Lower and lower it. bends— slowly 
her whole body drops to the ground-her 
whole frame makes obeisance. 

motionless— it seems .as 
tbougli she possesses no other life but that 
of prayer. 

A dark cloud, passing by, , stops on the , 
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uay,— waits tv minute,— then Iightlj touch 
es-her on the shoulder 

Her frame quivers at the magic touch 
She stands up, her face blushing, her form 
trembling 

‘I have sought you for ages, and at last 
Ihaveyou’— she heard a ^oice, as though 
in a dream 

Thegtcl' ‘Butyoudo not know me 
I do nj£ remember ever seeing you ’ 

Tbecload • ‘Vour heart knew me Else, 
why did yon tremble at my touch We 
are sensitive clouds Our essence is love 
W'e do not need to see, or talk to each 
other, before we lo\ e We form tbe ideal of 
love in our hearts, then we roam every 
where unconsciously in search of the object 
of our Io\e \s soon as we meet our twin 
soul, we recognise it and greet it ’ 

Tbe girl But you are so dark, I -can 
not see you clearly * 

'The cloud ‘No you cannot— because 
the time for physical msvow vs passing 
away A few momenta ago, I saw your 
face ivory white, now it is dull red— a few 
minutes later, perhaps it will turn perfect 
ly dark as mine ' 

Tbegirl ‘Yes, but why is that ^ I was 
sitting by this canal a few minutes ago 
At each little waie, numbers of pearl shells 
were hurled at my feet And now there re 
mams, of all that \ ast golden sea, only a 
narrow strip of gold 

‘In the period called ‘Snasef e\efyonc 
seemed so busy running to and fro I my 
selfha\e met so many, talked to so many, 
have seen so many countries, each so un 
bketheother Thcrewassuch a wonder 
ful play of colours in the garments of our 
fnends— the fellow -clouds — and now every 
thing seems to be taking up one shape, one 
form, and one colour 

^ ‘Why IS there so much excitemcntintbat 
short period ? The change is not so rapid 
now There is not so much noise, or bustl 
mg Why IS that ’ ’ 

The <loud • ‘Change is the manifesta- 
tion of life We change continually, because 
now we are 80 full of life Our senses are 
so keen,— our passions are so intense It 
IS the penod of ‘Desire ’ 

‘We are, as it were, restless, searclung 
after the object of our desires 

‘This IS followed by Dusk — tbe transi 
tion penod between day and mght — ^thc 
time of union— the hour when all acbvitics 
are hushed and nature stands still m sus 
pease 


‘For every action, there is a reaction 
We are excited before w e meet the object of 
our desires W e are calmed as soon as we 
are in possession of it 

‘That was the time of our unfulfilled 
dreams— this is the stage of full satisfac 
tion, aC calm, — and therefore of renuncia- 
tion 

‘We realize the Ideal and then 

again we idealize the Real Thus is our 
lore perfected ’ 

The girl ‘But I am afraid I am losing" 
sight of you It IS getting dark Those 
moaing masses have almost lost theif 
shapes and are forming one solid mass 
‘This gathenng gloom blinds my vision ’ 
The cloud That matters not Seeing 
is only a preliminary step Can you not 
feel the closeness of my presence’ This is 
the time for feeling, idealizing, and dream* 
ing" 

‘Fear not— tremble not— I shall hold 
your palpitating form till wc lose all shape 
and all form ’ 

The girl I do not know why I tremble 
So I am not fully Satisfied I want to get 
hold of something that I can touch and 
feci Draw me closer-<loser— ^till closer 
•Let this gross covering bedropped here, 
for I want to be still closer 

‘Enfold, enfold me m your encircling 
darkness, which shall be to me as radiant 
as daylight itself Envelop me wholly 
and absolutely m yourself Our true wor* 
ship IS to lose ourself— to sacnfice our lesser 
selves ontbealtaroftbeall embracinglove ’ 
The cloud ‘Enter— enter into my in 
most being 

■•The dark masses have nowatlastrpach* 
ed us— m another moment the veil of night 
w ill be completely thrown ov er us 

‘The evening worship hells are chiming 
in the temple It is the hour of worship,— 
the hour of union 

‘Nature is one with man, — man is one 
with nature,— God is one with man and 
nature alike — and the worship is complete 
‘It IS the hour of Oneness 
•It 13 the time for losing ‘self* m the all 
pcnadingspint of love 

‘Darkness, darkness, — intense darkness 
iscovenngus We are one with the dark* 
ness— there reigns an unbroken calm in this 
temble darkness —a solemn beauty m this 
mysterious darkness Who is a lover of 
darkness Life is not complete w ithoat its 
share of darkness ^ 

‘Darkness nplifts and ennobles the spmt. 
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The period of the dark transfigures 
life of man 


the 


‘Let us hide our selves and our cores w 
the universal bosom of Night ' 


SCHOOLS OF JAPANESE LANGUAGE IN INDIA 


T he modern age is on age of inter 
dependence No nation can stand 
alone m the world The interests of 
every nation are bound up with those of all 
others It would thus have been a great 
economy in time and human enercy if man 
kind were blessed with a world lan^age 
But so long as that one language for all 
theracesof men is not to come pruden« 
dictates that the nations should try to 
master each other s language And pro 
bably it may be safely predic^ that 
other circumstances remaining thesarac 
that nation is bound to lead tbe world 
and pioneer its progress whose meomeis 
have^ command over the greatest number 
of world s languages 

Apart from theory also purelv pracUcal 
considerations would justify the 
tion of facilities in a country to master the 
more important languages of the world 
In Japan we have schoms of forego Ian 
ouaces Russian French German English 
etc *^Danng the last decade we have felt 
the need of learning the Indian languaps 
also though progress « 

■vet unsatisfactory In any case u India is 
to denv- any profit by her mtercourec 

with Japan it is absolutely necessary that 
her sons should begin to studj the japanc^ 
language The sooner such arrangements 
are male m India the better for her own 

'°^Itidmn students who come to^apao had 
almost invariably acquitted themsehes 
vprv cr^itablv in their scientific and 
technical schooling But 
had to sufier from one great drawback 
It is well known that the professors m our 
schools colleges and institutes Ireturc only 
m Japanese language and the text books 
used or recommended are mostly in 
Japanese language whether original or 
translations from some foreign standard 
works Is it likely that Indian students 
can get the most thej are cnpahle of under 
arciimstances ? Certainly not it 


takes a long time to be able to follow the 
lectures Hence, on arrival the Indian 
students invanahly kpend about six 
months (a period which they can devote 
to the advancement of their special know 
ledge for which they come here provided 
while attending to their studies in Indua 
they learn an elementary conversational 
course of the Japanese language during 
their spare time in a night school or any 
other institution of this kind) just to pick 
up the com ersational Japanese lang lage 
only before they can enter into the Uaiver 
sities or Factories Besides mastery in 
Japanese language is the prc-condition for 
every university degree So many Indian 
students base had to go back to India 
without an authoritative diploma Yet 
from the reports of instructors and teach 
me staff one learns that tbe aptitudes and 
achievements of the Indian scholars arc 
certainly praiseworthy If therefore Indian 
students before reaching Japanese shores, 
make It a point to master conversational 
Japanese at any rate while at home miuch 
useless effort and waste of time and energy 
can be avoided while they arc in Japan 
Indians as a rule bai e been found to be 
good linguists Eieii after a few months 
residence in Japan Indian studenta and 
traders pick up a fair v ocabulary and 
their intonation and pronunciation seem 
marvellously Japanese This cannot lam 
sure be said of Europeans and Americans 
who live m Japan or try to master the 
Japanese language This shmvs how easy 
It would be for Indians to be at home in 
Japanese educational institutions if they 
are provided with a half year s course m 
Japanese languages (at least comersa 
tional) before lea\ing India 

In recent times Japan has been attract 
ing traders merchants mdus^nahst* 
chemical experts -engineers bankers etc 
as visitors and tounsts from India Be 
s des direct commercial transactions baK 
also been opened between the two 
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countnes It is needless to say that 
mutual interests should dictate that 
Japanese should learn the Indian Ian 
guages as well as that Indians should 
learn the Japanese language When 
Indians come to Japan they generally de 
pend on Japanese guides to act as their 
interpreters or medium of communication 
b“tvreen themselves and the Japanese cap 
tarns of industry or experts and factory 
men But guides and mterpreters cannot 
serve the interests of first class bus ness 
men Really responsible men must under 
stand the men and things faetones and 
F'workshops advertisements and bnsioess 
-methods etc of Japan with their own 
eyes and ears — with their own mind It is 
wdl known that the entire business litera 
__ture m our country is in Japanese In 
every workshop ormetory or firm we have 
men knowing the foreign languages But 
as a rule our people learn as much of 
foreign languages as em.hPs them to un 
derstaod books written in those languages 
they seldom care to speak them and are 
tnvanably unable to speak or express 
their ideas clearly and satisfactorily in 
them Indian visitors are therefore likely 
to be greatly disappointed when they \ isit 
our workshop factory etc No donbt 
many things can be understood only b> 
sight Bat if the Indian capitalists are to 
make the most of their resources with re 
gard to the Japanese trade they should 
make it a point ol self interest to have on 
their stafl men knowing the Japanese 
language which alone can be the key to 
the ins and outs of the Japanese trade 
world 

There is a further reason wlij Indians 
should have schools of Japanese language 
m their Provinces With the growth of 
: communication and facilities of mterchaugc 
brought about by modern science there 
has been created in every people n desire to 
Inon as much as possible of what otlier 
peoples are doing If the Indians arc will 
mg to know about Japan and thejapancse 
they can do tlus only by Itarniug our Ian 
guige At present the only medium of 
communication between India and Japan 
is English But how much of Japan is to 
be found in books written in English ^ 
With the exception of Marquis Okumas 
Fift\ Yeirs of New Jap'iu £ know of al 
most no book in English language This 
IS certainlv an overstatement but the 
truth IS not far from it Our statesmen 


scholars exp“rts saentists teachers etc 
have not cared much to try their ability in 
foreign languages And as for foreign 
book stores with the exception of Maruzen 
Company probably we have none other 
The Japan Magazine is probably the only 
monthly review conducted in English I 
wonder how much of Japanese thought 
can be tapped by Indians who depend on 
English language for their sole medium I 
But if the Indians -themselves learn the 
Japanese language and it is very easy for 
them to do so they will not only be in a 
position to enter the Japanese intellectual 
w orld as a Japanese but they would also 
be able to svv amp our market with pub- 
lications embodying Indian thought in' 
Japanese language If Indians care to say 
anything to Japanesfe scholars traders 
scientists teachers and our masses they 
must address us in our own language The 
world meets nobody half way everybody 
IS busy with his own interests and 
thoughts If therefore Indian literature, 
scien c art and philosophy want to in 
vade the thought world of Japan there 
mustbe men in India proficient m Japanese 
laoguage Indians know quite tfell that 
if they had not cared to write in English 
the world would not have cared to know 
oflndia 3 thougb|s ond aspirations 

Thost who are'rcspoDS blefor education 
of Indian scholars in Japan and Indian 
traders and cap talists may combine to 
start schools for the study ot Japanese 
languag There are now dozens of Japan 
trained Indian scholars in India Most of 
them know at least conversational 
Japanese, though probably very few of 
them can read or vv nte Japanese character 
which IS certainly very difficult Small 
beginnings may be made with the help of 
such scholars some of whom at least 
should possess self-denying spirit to ad 
vance the cause of future India During 
their spare time the^ can teach Japanese 
language for a few hours m a week In 
course of time competent instructors may 
b-» trained up or cfT cicnt Japanese scholars 
engaged ferr the purpose 

1 need not hcic speak ofJapane«c Ian 
guage as a subject of instruction fbr 
students of comparative philology That 
-can be taken up onlv bj students of higher 
cultun. or post graduate scholars 6f uni 
versities T address these few lines to the 
readers of the Modem Review in orderto 
attract tlie attention of students business- 
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.men, and societies for the scientific and in 
dustnal education of the Indians I also 
draw the attention of the authorities of 


the newl^ -established Benares (Hindu) 
Umrcrsity to the aboi c iew lines 

Ohkawa 


KINGS. CROWNS AND 
INDIA, WITH 


THRONES IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL » 
PEN AND INK SKETCHES 


By T A Gopisatiia Rao u a 


I NDIAN literature is as minute in describing 
the grades of kings as it is m so many 
other things, as for instance in giving the 
artistic proportions of human bodies Iheif 

craivtis, stats and other objects indicative of 
status and dignity vary from grade to grade 
The eligibility of collecting as taxes certain 
pro%rtions of the produce of the land d<j 
LnS also on the class to ivhich a king 
belongs. It IS the object of this article to 
Dtesent the public with an idea of ihe classifi 
cations of kings ks we find them in ancient 
Sanskrit Md Tam 1 works 

According to the Mlnasara kings are 
divided into nine classes They are distm 
cuished from each other first in the strength 
of their armies thus — 

Ete Horsei lolan Queens Coo 
phants. 

0 JO ooo • TOO 


Dei gnsto 


Srotragratii 
(Astragrabi t) 
Pribaraka t 
Pattabbsk 
Mandalesa 
Paiiadht k 
Patsbn ka 
Narend a 1 
Adhraja low 


800 I lakhs 
I 500 2 3^ 




:o crores i 


(Uhakfavartt ) 

He, who by the prowess of his arms has 
extended his dominions over the whole of Uie 
country bounded by the four oceans, 1 $ known 
as the SSrvabhauma Chakravarlt n The 
prince who the three powers (saktis) 

namely the ‘prabhu sakti (the power <me 
possesses in virtue of the good graces of his 
owrlord) the uts&ha sakti (the power due to 
ones own energy) and the ‘mantra sakti (the 
power due to good councils), has obtained 
^■domination over six provinces, who possesses 


the SIX capacities (gunas) namely those for ^ 
making sandhi (peace) vigraha (war) ySn? 
(expedition) Ssana (to be able to sit cjufetly, 
taking no hostile measures till the propen 
time comes) ‘^arnsraya* (seeking shelter) 
‘dvaidhibhSva (policy or duplicity) and the 
SIX Items of defence (bala), namely, loyal svh- 
jects a flourishing treasury an intell gent set 
of ministers a strong arm>, friendly negli 
hours and impregnable fortifications who is 
learned in the nlti sSstra’ Oaws of polity) and 
is just and who traces his decent fr m either 
the solar or the lunar race is called an Adhi 
raja The prince who has conquered three 
provinces from iheir weaker rulers and has 
brought them under his control and who is 
governing them with justice is known as a 
Narendra’ under him are placed the rulers 
named the rarshnikas* the 'Patladhrik’ and 
others A ‘Parshnika is one who has juris 
diction over one province which has only one 
strongly fortified place wilh the six kinds ofJ 
defences (baUs) He who has four 'gunas (f) 
and IS governing one half of a province with 
a single tort in it is called a Pattadhrik’ 
Under a Pattadhrik are placed the petty 
princes such as Mandalesvara The prince 
who IS governing a sub divi ion of a province 
(a'mandala) is known as the Mandalesvara*, 
under him ar? placed PattabhSks and others 
he IS also to supervise the social Uws and 
improve the economic resources of the coun 
try (dharmSrthasyadhipatih) The officer 
who is in charge of half a sub division, that is 
an assistant or deputy mandales\ara with 
one fort m it is said to be a PattabhSk The 
person who presides over a number of dis- 
tricts (janapada) with the charge of one fort 
and who m ght belong to any one of the (ovt 
castes IS called a *Prav5raka , and lastly that 
person who has the charge of a fe\ districts 
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and one fort and is the master of a Nagari is 
said to be a 'Srotragrlhi (or Astra-grahi t)> 
This is the classification of kings according to 
V their territorial jurisdiction. 

Each of these princes has his character- 
istic bead-gear and other insignia of office. 
The 'mauli* or 'kirita’ is the head-gear for the 
. Chakravarttin, the Adhiraja and the Naren- 
■ draj the head-gear of the Parshnika is the 
'sirastra’ and that of the Pattadhrik and the 
Mandalesvara is the 'pattabandha*, uhiie that 
of the PattabhSk is the ‘patta’. The officers 
Pt&h 9 .raka and the SrotragrShi (or Astra- 
grShu should wear only garlands. Evidently 
they seem to be ineligible for any royal head- 
gears, . I 

"Again, the Chakravarttin, the Adhiraja (or 
Maharaja as he is sometimes called) and the 
Narendra are the only classes of rulers who 
are entitled to a ‘simhasana’ which is orna- 
mented with an arch (torana), a halo 
(f surya) and a *kalpaka‘-tree. The ‘kalpaka*. 
tree jKhird the 'torana* is a great honour to 
‘which the Pirshnikas, the Pattadharas and 
.the Pattabhaks have no right, though they 
may use the 'simhasana*, the *surya’ and the 
‘torana’. The Piahiraka entitled to a 
^slmhasana' without the 'torana’ and the 
*su^a’, whereas the Srotra-grahl only to an 
ordinary seat (kevala asana). 

The political functions of each of these 
kings is then described. The Chakravartti is 
to afford protection to his subjects from wick- 
ed persons and enemies and to rule them 
justly and mercifully ; for which he is to take 
one-seventh (?) part of the produce as hb 
dues. If the same protection is afforded by 
an Adhiraja (or Maharaja) he may take one 
sixth as his dues, while a Narendra one-fifth ; 

, maintenance of the poor and the destitute 
and should patronise those that go to him as 
guests. The Plrshnika takes nearly one-half 
of the produce as hb dues and also when he 
fines for any offence he collects thrice the sum 
which the other higher authorities levy but he 
is charged with the duty of patronising liber- 
ally arts and literature along with the usual 
protection of the poor and the helpless. So 
much about the kings as found in the 'MSna- 
slra.* 

‘ The ‘Sukraniti* has a somewhat different 
system of classification of kings. He, whose 
income from just and> equitable taxation 
atnounts ,to from one to three lakhs of 


‘karshas’ (?.a kind of coin) is called a ‘Saman-' 
ta*. One whose income Is up to ten lakhs is 
a 'Mandallka*; of twenty lakhs, a ‘R 5 ja’ ; of 
fifty lakhs, a ‘Maharaja’ ; of a . crore, a 
‘Svarat* , of ten crores, a ‘Samrat’ ; and of 
fifty crorcs, a ‘Virat’. The Emperor who has 
the government of the seven continents 
(dvipas) is known as the ‘Sarvabhauma’. The 
‘Sukraniti’ adds a very significant statement 
which, if kings and their officers would only 
realise, would bring the world the much 
longed for millennium at once. It says that 
since the kings are in receipt of their pay in 
the shape of taxes, they should really con- 
sider themselves servants of their subjects, 
though Brahma, in consideration of the ne- 
cessity of affording protection to their sub- 
jects, has placed them over their subjects. 
Those Samantas who are removed from their 
places (either for their rembsness in their 
duties or by superannuation for which of 
these reasons, it Is not stated) are called 
‘Hinasamantas*. 

The Samantas are divided into a few sub- 
divisions : a person who b governing a hun- 
dred villages, or does the duties of Samanta 
b also called a Samanta ■, perhaps it is an 
appellation conferred on him ex-officio. He 
is called, fqr purposes of distinguishing, .the 
Nri-Samanta. He, who has the management 
of ten villages, is knoifn as a ‘Nayaka’. The 
‘Svarat* is said to be the ruler of ten-thousand 
villages. , ' 

The ‘Sukraniti’ also recognises the classi- 
fication based upon the strength of the forces 
possessed by the kings. It observes that in 
a composite army, the foot soldiers should be 
four times the horse; the number of oxen, 
evidently for purposes of transporting supplies 
s.ba'i’d. tie. t-bss. wasJs. <s>oe.' 

eighth of the number of horses. The number 
of elephants should be a fourth of that of the 
camels, the number of chariots one half of 
that of”the elephants. Taking a concrete 
instance,' the army of a Narendra, which ac- 
cording to the ‘MSnasSra’ b required to p)os- 
scss |o,ooo horses, the other items will be, 
according to the 'Sukra-Niti-Sira* as fol- 
lows;—. 


Horses 

... 10,000. 

Oxen ••• 

... 2,000 

Camels 

... 1,250 

Elephants 

— 312 

Chariots 

... 156 

Cannons 

...^ 312 
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Irfshorf llle number offootjoldiers must 
be tile lar^cstj that of the horses middling 
and tint ■t>f ilie elephants the smallest In 
addition to these, a king <\hQse jncoide is 2i 
laU) of Icarshas should ba>e ahva>sbyhi5 
Bide the following retmile, namelj, a bod>- 
guard of hundred picked strong men, three 
hundred foot soldiers armed with rifles, eighty 
hones ten camels two elephants, one cliariot 
and t\Vo carriages, sixteen oxen, two large 
pieces of cannon three ministers aod six 
secretaries 

I The kings jare enjoined upon spending 
their income in the following proportion for 
the various state purposes namelj, 

I Tor the mairttenanceof tlie arm} -30 

a rorcharitable endowments 05 

3 Towards tlie salaries' of the minis i 

terS D 5 

4. Towards the pay of the adminis 
1 irative &c. staff o 5 

5 Xor Jits own personal expenses 105 

6 For reserve fund I10 

f Total dt) 

H^i^ng seen tl e elassiiication and the 
functions of kings according to the ancient 
authorities the question naturally arises if 
these classifications were not merely theoreti 
cal or whether they were actdally observed m 
practice It Is usual with some scholars to 
Assert off hand that the matter contained fn 
our niti or dharma s3stras’ are generally 
alwajs the descriptieus of what ought tohe 
than what actually is Such a pronounce* 
ment appears to be baseless when we turn tb 
Epigraph} the surest source and at once the 
most ri*hab!e bf information In all matters 
We know the reall) great Chola monarchs 
Tarintaka l.RajarSja l,ftna Rajendracliola I 
who did much to extend the kligdem, did 
■not cMl themselves Clrakravarttms or Tri 
"bhuvana ChakravarttmS The first, to bear 
llus''proud distinction was Kulottunga I In 
his t me, his kingdom extended practically 
over the whede of the Madras Trcsidency the 
Kalinga the Orissa and at least the northern 
portion of Ce}Ion. his empl^eMas bounded 
on three sides by the ocean Similarl}, the 
earlier members of the Hoysala dynast}, not 
even the powerful Vi«hnuvardhana nor even 
his son Jsarasimha bear any higher titles than 
Mahamandalcsvaras but Baliala II the 
latter’s son, calls h m'dl Bhujabala Chakra 
varttin or IratSpa Chhkravarttin The 


lavas who held swav over very exlen^ 
tracts" of the country weredubbea MahJrfj* 
dhtr|ija& The RSshtrakutas of 
possessed seven and a half lakhs of wlUjeJ 
and were therefore naturally entitled tobi 
called MahSrajidhiraja Then again SaoJ" 
dragupta is said to have 'bound together the 
whole world by means of the vlgourofbu 
arm made the waters of the four oceans taste 
hia famp—evpressions which denote the 
prowess of the emperor which extended his 
dominions to the four bounding seas which 
by imphcation clearly proves his titles to the 
Mahlraja and MabSrajadhi^ja which we see 
given to him m his inscriptions ' We do not 
find provincial governors and other lesser 
potentates^lling themselves Mah&iajas and 
Maharajadblraias, i ^ 

The next point which requires a word of 
explanation js the extraordinary size of the 
army rcpuired to be possessed by Maharaja* 
dhirajas and Sarvabhaumas. The estimate 
does not appear to be altogether fictitious, 
When we learn that the ClioJa king Kulot* 
tunga I bad slam ir battles One thoiisand 
elqiliants ^vhich entitled him to receiv’e the 
panegyric poem called in Tamil the ‘parani’, 
which no one but a king who had killed so 
many elephants could be praised with tn 
later times the chariot seems to have been 
discarded in battles for we do not meet with 
references to them Jn inscriptions nor are we 
to suppose camels were ever empio} fed by the 
South Indian kings. 

Another point worthy of notice Is that an 
Adhiraja or MahatSja should have descended 
from the solar or the lunar race Many a 
^tty prince, who. by his good fortune and 
by the prowess of his arms, vastly improves 
his territories and becomes eligible to the 
name and dignity of a Maharaja by virtue of 
the extent of his country, the largeness of his 
arm} and the richness of treasury nnd who 
has several grades pf vassals under him cAn. 
not, a«ordmg to the above nlelafd down m 
the Minasara, call himself a Maharaja or 
find oSt 
fi'tndyor ancestors 
fi'fn ‘n a y manner with 
lunar race of kings, it does not 

fir h m ^ panegyrist frames 

fo^im a genealogy tracing by a long pedl* 
‘fie S“n « the 

moon III the history of many a newly nsefl 
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dynasty, we find that in the documents of the 
earlier members of it no attempt is being made 
to give an elaborate genealogy ; but in the 
records of the later and more powerful mem- 
bers a long historical introduction detailing 
the genealogy and the doings of their ances- 
tors IS generally given tracing their descent 
either from the sun or the moon, 
por instance, a King who belongs 
‘to the cowherd caste and has come 
' to occupy a high status lays claim, 

.by virtue of merely belonging to 
the caste of Krishna, to be a 
Yadava and therefore arrogates for 
himself a position in the lunar 
race ; the Vijayanagara kings 
supply the most prominent ex- 
anrpfc fir fA/f matter. 

it is stated that the early kings 
took only a seventh or a sixth of 
the produce of land as due to them 
in the shape oF taxes. In many 
instances the taxation did not m 
all probability exceed this propor- 
tion. At any rate, the Ideal of 
each King, as it appears from his 
inscriptions, seems to be to collect 
not more than one-sixth as his 
dues. It is not evident from Epi- 
graphy if ever even the petty 
princes and governors, the 'Pirsh- 
nikas’ and Tattabhiks' were 
collecting, as it is stated, one-half 
of the produce as their dues. 

PART 11. 

MAKUTA'LAKSIIANA 

Or 

The Description of 
Head-gears. 

The head-gear, like the caste 
mark, is a characteristic feature 
’not only of the by-gonc times but 
also of the present day. The long 
row of ‘pagadies’ exhibited in the 
Bombay Museum, the different 
kinds of turbans in use in the Hy- 
derabad State, the peculiar head- 
wear of the Kachebis and the 
Parsis indicate the caste, the call- 
ing and the social status of 
the wearer. The ‘ushnisha’ or the turban is 
enjoined by the ‘sSstras’ to be worn on all 
ceremonial occasions and was, therefore, con- 
'sidcred an essential object by the Hindu 
20-4 


society. Different forms of golden tiaras are 
prescribed to the various gods, as also kings 
of different grades ; the weight of gold, that 
has to be employed in making them, varied 
with the dignity of the wearer. Detailed des- 
criptions of ‘roaulis,’ ‘raakutas’ or head-gears 
are found in many an ‘5gaina’ and it is be- 


lieved that these would be found interesting 
if not to all Hindus, at least, to the „Arch$o- 
logically inclined, persons. An • fs 

made below to a ^ 
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'makutas' as completely as possible, and to 
illustrate them with drawings taken from 
actual sculptures of all ages 

‘The ‘Minasara' contains a complete 
description of all forms of 'rnaulis* or 'maku* 
tas’ * we also find a short account of these in 
the ‘Silparatna * The common name for alt 
head gear is ‘mauli’ or ‘makuta’ and it is 
divided into ‘KtrUa makuta,’ 'Karanda* 
makuta,* ‘Jati makuti,' 'Sirastraka,' *KS>a 
bandha,’ 'Dhammilla,* ‘Alaka-childaka,’ 'Push 
pi patta,’ Ratnapatta’ Tadma patta,' and 
so fofth Of these the most commonly used 
were the ‘Kirita makuta, the'Karandamaku 
ta,’ the ’Jat&-makuta’ and the *Alaka ch6- 
daka’The Kirita*makuta is prescribed, among 
the gods, to Vishnu, ihe ‘Jatl makuta,* to 
Brahmi and Rudra, and the Karanda makuta 
to all other deities , while among the goddess* 
es, the ‘Jati makuta' is prescribed for Manon 
mam (the Consort of Siva) the ‘KuotaJa* 
for Indir& (the consort of Vishnu) and the 
'Keshabandha to Sarasvatt , or, all goddesses 
may be made to wear only the 'Karanda* 
makuta.* 

Among the human beings, the ‘Kirlta* 
makuta' should be the head gear of the 
■Slrsabhauma chakravartti and of the Adhi 
r&jas , the ‘Karanda makuta that of Naren* 
dras , and ‘Sirastraka that of Pirshmkas 
Sometimes, the ‘Karanda makuta’ u found 
worn by all grades of kings. Thegueens of the 
Slrvabhaumas and the AdhirAjas should wear 
the ‘Kesabandha’ ,or the Kuntala' may be 
worn by th* queens of Emperors, AdhirSjas 
and Narendras alike. The wives of Manda 
likas should wear the ‘Dhammilla* and lastly 
the women who carry torches before the king 
and the wives of the king’s shield and sword 
bearers were to wear the *Alaka chfldaka' 
The ’Dhammilla,’ the ‘Kesabandha’ and the 
'Alaka chQdaka’ are mostly modes of dres 
sing the hair and these were bound by 
wreaths of flowers called the 'pushpa patta’ or 
by strings of leaves Jikc> those of the cocoanut 
palm tailed the ‘palra patta’ or by a jewelled 
golden band called the ‘ratna patta.' 

“rrom this somewhat minute description 
of the head dresses and from the known as- 
signment of particular forms of gear to parti 
cular classes of divinities and human beings. 
It IS ea^y to make out without mistakes the 
status of the divinit> or the human being 
having a particular head-gear , and to a know 
mg observer these head gears form an in- 


stance of the definiteness which prevails In 
the conventional language of sj moohsm" 
The following are the measurements of 
the different classes of makutas — 

Generally, the height of a 'makuta' should 
be two to three times the length of the fa« 
of the wearer But that of the 'makuta', ofa 
BrahmH and Rudra should be ijths of the 
length ol the face and that of the Saktli 
twice the length of the face. T'he ‘width’ of 
the ‘makutas’ at the base must be equal to 
the length of the iace , the ’makutas’ must be 
tapering upwards, the width at the top of the 
'kirlta makuta’ being less by a eighth or a 
sixteenth of that at the base , that Of the 
‘Karanda makuta' being one half or a third 
less than that at the base > 

The height of the ‘makuta* of the Chakra* 
varttin should be equal to the girth of hiS 
head . that of the Adhir9ja one sixteenth, 
that of the Narendra, one twentieth and that 
of the Parshnika one half Jess than that of ihe 
Chakravartlm The height of the ‘makuta’ 
ofthequeen of the Chakravarttln should be 
equal to the girth of her head, while that of 
the queen of 'AdhliSja’ two thirds the girth , 
the height of the crowns of other queens (such 
as Narendra), equal to the length of the face. 

The height of the ‘Kesabandha’ etc., 
should be either three-fourths or one-half of 
the length of the face and that of 'patta' 
should be one third of the girth of the head. 
It IS stated that 'patta^ is the peculiar head* 
gear of 'Pattadhara.* The ‘patta’ to be used 
by the Mandalesvara (or Mandahka) should 
be equal in height to one-fourth afid that to 
be worn by ‘pattabh&k’ one sixth of the girth 
of the head. So much about the measure- 
ments of the vunous head gears 

The quantities of gold to be employed In 
making the 'makutas' of various kings and 
queens, IS also given m some detail Thc^ 
‘makutas’ are divided into three grades or 
classes— the *u«ama’ or the superior, (he 
‘madhyama’ or the middling and the 'adhama' 
or the inferior class The 'makutas are gen- 
erally made on the occasions of the regular 
or initial coronation of the king, that Is, when 
he ascends the throne , this coronation is 
known as the ‘Prathamabhlshcka * The 
'liangalibhlsheka’ is the second occasion * 
when the king may wear a newly made 
crown , when this particular ‘abshisbeka’ 
ceremony was performed Is not known ^ per* 
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haps when the kmg was married, he was ac- 
corded a new 'makuta' along with his queen 
When the king had achieved Victories and 
was going to celebrate them, the occasion 
being known as the 'VijaySbhisheka,* he wore 
a specially p epared crown The fourth oc 
casinn when he should go in for a new *ma- 
kuta’is when he has done some deeds of 
valour, the ‘abhishcka’ or anointment at 
which occasion being known as the 'ViiSbhi 


sheka* The ‘makutas’ to be worn by the 
kings who are entitled to receive these four 
kinds of ‘abhishck&s' should be made out of 
gold weighing from 1500102500 ‘ntshkas' of 
gold when it weighs only 1500 'mshkas’ it is 
said to belong to the ‘adhama’ , 2000, to the 
'madhyama’, and 2500, to the ‘uttama’ classes 
respectively The queens of the kings refer- 
red to just now (who seem to be Chakravart- 
tins and Adhirajas) should have their ‘maku- 
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tas' made out of one Inlf the welalit of gold 
emplojcd for the ‘maUutis’ of their fords. 

The ‘makuta’ of the ‘AdhirJlji’ should be 
made out of looo, 1500 or 2000 'nwhkis' of 
gold and if so made are sai I to belong to the 
‘adhama,’ the ‘mad'i)ama’ or the 'uttama* 
classes respectively The weight of gold 
necessary for the Sirastraka’ of the Parsh 
nika’ IS 400, 800 or 1200 'nlshka' in weight 
and the head gear made out of them belong 
to the 'adhama the ‘madhyami’ and the 
‘uttama’ classes respectively whereas the 
weight of gold required for the 'makuta* of 
the ‘Pattadhrik’ is 300 600 and 900 ’nishkas* 
which belong respectively to the 'adhama * 
the 'madhyima' and the uttama* classes 
The weight for the uttama* ‘madhyama* and 
‘adhama* classes of the ‘makutas’ of the 
Mandalikas are 200, 400 and Coo ‘mshWas’ m 
weight respectively , similarly of Pattabhak, 
too 200 and 300 respectivelj 

The heights given above for the various 
'makutas do not include that of the oma 
mental finial known as the Sikhamani* 

The 'Kirlta makuta’ should resemble the 
shoot (or leaO of the bamboo (tenukama) , 
the 'Keshabandba' Should have the shape of 
the 'tnpusha fruit (cucumber) The shape of 
the 'Sirastraka is said to be that of a bubble 
of water, while that of the Dhammilla should 
resemble a creeper and the ‘Alaka chQdaka* 
should be rising up from the scalp 

A number of ornaments which decorate 
the 'Kirlta makuta are mentioned , they arc 
named the ‘purita’ tungatira,' 'agra pitta,’ 
tnvedika,' trivetraka,* 'padma,* ‘kutmala’ 
and the 'sikhamani , it is not eas) to identify 
them exactly with the parts* of an actual 
‘Kirita.’ The ornament 'purita is required to 
have the figures of ‘makaras’ gracing it and its^ 
centre and top should be set with gems (ratna 
bandha) , creeper ornaments (or strings of 
pearls) should proceed from the mouths of 
the 'makaras' , the remaining portions of the 
‘purita’ should be embellishw with creepers 
leaves etc An ornament similar to the 
'purita* fs t1 c ‘patta bandha’ which should be 
attached to the front of the 'patta* or the 
broad band which runs round immediately 
above the forehead The ‘patta bandha* 19 
also required to be set with precious stones 
The other portions of the 'Kirlta makuta* 
should be decorated with the members cal 
led the 'mauh bandha* 'valli' (creepers) and 
the 'muktahlrP The base of the 'Kinta 


makuta’ should be curved like a cresaot 
moon just above the forehead and shojld 
possess two leaf like ornamenta! discs called 
the ‘karna patras,’ each standing above tie 
cars. The nm of the base should b^ve a 
senes of 'muktlharas* hanging all round 
Above the ears, and below the karna patras, 
but apparently issuing from the place where 
theear joins the head, should be the 'karna 
pushpas,' from which strings of precious 
stones and pearls should be hanging It ii 
stated that the ‘Kirlta makuta’ should be of 
circular section throughouL 

The description and mode of construction 
of the ‘Jata makuta’ is given as follows in the 
‘Uttara KSmikSgama.* The word ‘Jata’ 
means either matted or plaited hair and the 
‘Jata makuta' is made bp of twists of ‘Jatas’ 
done into the form of a tall cap It is found 
by taking five ’jatas’ or braias of hair and 
tying It into a kpot three 'angtiias* m height 
by coiling them into one or three loops, the 
remaining braids being bound and tsken 
through to be left hanging on both sides. 
This ’makuta should be adorned with a 
number of ornamented dues called the 
‘makara kuta,* the 'patra kOta,’ the ‘ratna* 
kfita’ and the 'pQns ’ There should be the 
‘makara*kuta’ having seven holes m it m the 
front middle of the 'makuta' jind on the four 
sides there should be the ‘puns’ , or, there 
should be the 'patra kutas' on the tuo sides , 
while at the back, the 'ratna kutas.* The 
breadth of this bead gear at its base should 
naturally be that of the face and at the top, 
ten ‘angolas* In the case of Siva, the cre* 
scent of the moon is to be stuck to it either 
on the left or on the right side and there is 
to be a cobra on the left side 

'he'Kesabandha* IS the name given to 
the hair when it is tied up in the shape of 
the 'Kirita makuta’ or ‘Jata makuta* adornui 
With senes of spirally curled small tufts of 
hair at different heights and the Vvhole bound 
togefAcr 6y a •'patta' m the miefeffe. ttffien 
the whole of the hair is done up into a num- 
ber of spiral curls, it Is called the 'Kuntala.' 

Though the 'agamas* give a detailed des- 
cription of it, the exact shape of the head- 
gear called the 'Dhammilla’ cannot be made 
out It IS stated that the width at the top 
of the ‘Dhammilla’ should be one third of 
that at its base The width at the base 
should be three-fifths of the girth of the head 
The Dhammilla should be bound by three 



DiiaasJlU. Pallara. dialetja Hoywla, FaHara 

JATA ilAKCTAS. 
rUteV 



Cbola. HojsaliL PaBara. Paadbanpar (aadeta) 

&APA\DA MAEDTAS. 

Plate \L 



A?sy*Ta3 PersiaB. Pen ai:. Aujnas 

BEMKIEASS. ^ 


I iRgs, oidenMy at thre“ different places along bandofgoM s»t with jewels. The Alal.a 
Its length. This head-gear poaseSsSS reith-r chudaka has Ih" same tiidth throughojt 
the 'sikhSmanr nor the puntas.' that is it does no*, like the other head-gears 

In the ca-e of lh“ Alaka chudaka oh cb taper upwards, 
seems to be practically s milar to th<* Dham- All the various kinds of ‘makutas ds- 
mika, there shouM be a ratoa bandha’ or a cribed abo\-e may b“ adorned with small 
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tas' made out of one half the ^et ’ht of gold 
employed for the ‘makutas of their lord:*. 

The ‘makuta’ of the ‘Adhiraja’ should be 
made out of looo 1500 or 2000 ‘nishkas’ of 
gold and if so made arc sai t to belong to the 
‘adhama,’ the ‘mad ly ama’ or the ‘uttama* 
classes respcctnely The weight of gold 
necessary for the ‘Sirastraka* of the ‘Pftrsh 
nika* IS 400, 800 or 1200 ‘nishka’ u\ weight 
and the head-gear made out of them belong 
to the ‘adhama the ‘madhyama’ and the 
‘uttama* classes respectively whereas the 
weight of gold requir^ for the ‘makuta* of 
the ‘Pattadhrik* is 300 600 and 900 'mshkas 
which belong respectively to the ‘adhama* 
the ‘madhyama’ and the ‘uttama’ classes 
The weight for the uttama,’ ‘madhyama and 
‘adhama’ classes of the ‘makutss* of the 
Mandahkas are 200, 400 and 600 ‘nishkas* m 
weight respectively , similarly of Paltabhlfc, 
too aooatvd 30Q respectively 

The heights given above for the various 
'makutis do not Include that of the oma 
mental finial known as the SikhScnanl* 

The ‘Kirlta makuta’ should roemble the 
shoot (or leaO of the bamboo (venukama) 
the ‘KeshabandhaMvoulvl hxsc the slnpe of 
the *tripusha fruit (cucumber) The shape of 
the 'Sirutraka is said to be that of a babble 
of water while that of the DhammilK should 
resemble a creeper and the “Makachfiiaka 
should be rising up from the scalp. 

A number of ornaments winch decorate 
the ‘KtrUa makuta are mentioned they are 
named the 'punta* tungat 3 ra,' ‘agm palta,’ 
trivTlika, ttivelraka,* padma,' ’kiitmala' 
and the sikblmani , it is not easy to identify 
them exactly with the parts 'of an actual 
‘Kirlta’ The ornament 'punta is required to 
have the f gUfca of 'makaras gracing it and its 
centre and top should be ret with gems (ralna 
ban lha) , creepcr-onimcnti (of strings ol 
pearls) shoul 1 proceed from tne mouths of 
the ‘makaras the remaining pisrtiOns of the 
‘putiU’ should be cmWIishrd with creepers 
leaves, etc. An ornament s mtfir to the 
‘punta’ Is the ‘pitta bandba' which should l>c 
attached to the front of the *patla‘ or the 
broad band which runs round immc'iately 
above the forehead. The 'patia ban Jha’ is 
al«o required to be set with prcoois «tones 
The other portions of tie Kiifta-riaknU* 
shoii' f be decorated wi'li th- memlxTrs cal 
Iwl the ‘nauli ba idlia' ‘»alli’ (cre-persy and 
tbs ‘muktsMr*’ Tlie base of the *Ktnta 


makuta* should be curved like a crescent 
moon just above the forehead and should 
possess tw*o leaf like ornamental discs callw 
the ‘kama patras,’ etch standing above the 
cars The nm of the base should h^'C f 
series of ‘muktShSras’ hanging all round. 
Above the ears, and below the karna patrss, 
but apparently issuing from the place where 
the ear joins the head, should be the ‘karna- 
pushpas,* from which strings of precious 
stones and pearls should be hanging It 
stated that the 'Kirlta makuta’ should be of 
circular section throughout 

The descnption and mode of construction 
of the ‘Jat 3 makuta* is given as follow s in the 
‘Uttara KSmik&gama* The word 'Jati 
me.ins either matted or plaited hair and the 
‘Tati makuta is made \ip of twists of ‘Jatls* 
done into the form of a tall cap It is found 
by taking five 'jails' or braids of hair and 
tying It into a knot three ‘angulas’ in height 
by coiling them into one or three loops, the 
remaining braids being bound and taken 
through to be left hanging on both sides. 
This ‘makuta’ should be adorned with a 
number of ornamented discs called the 
•makarvkuta* the 'palta-kfita,’ the ‘ratna 
kota’and the ’pflns’ There should be the 
'makara kuta’ havdng seven holes In it, (n the 
front midvile of the ‘makuta’ and on the four 
sides there should be the 'puns’, or, there 
should be the 'patra kutas’ on the ttv 0 sides , 
white the back the 'tMna kutav* The 
breadth of this head gear at its base should 
naturally be that of the face and at the top, 
ten 'angular.’ In the case of biia, the cre- 
scent of th“ moon is to be stuck to it either 
on (he left or on the right Side and there is 
to a robra on the left side 

Tie 'Kesabandha’ IS the name given to 
the hair when it IS tied up in the shape of 
the'Kirita makuta or 'Jatt makuta’ adorned 
with senes of spirally curled small tufts Of 
hair at diTerent he ghls and the whole bound 
together by» a 'patla m the middle. When 
the whole of the hair is done up into a nom* 
ber of spiral carls it U called the 'Kunlata.* 
Though the 'Jgamas* give a detailed dc*- 
cnption of It, the exact shape of the head 
gear called tlie 'DbammtUa' cannot be made 
out It U suted that the width at the teq* 
of the ‘Dhammilla’ should be one third 
that at lU base. The width at the base 
•Hould be tl ree fifths of the girth of tke head 
The Dhammilla should be bound by three 



Dhammtlla. PalUvo. Chalnlcya floysata Pallara 

JATA MAkUTAS. 

Plate V 
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Assyrian Persian Penian Assyrian 

HEAD-GEARS ^ 


lings, evidently at three different places along bandofgold set with jewels The ‘Alaka- 
Its length This head gear possesses neither d^udaka* has the same “width throughout, 
the 'sikhSraani’ nor the 'puritas * that is, it does not, like the other head gears) 

In the case of the Alaka chudaka which taper upwards 
seems to be practically similar to the Dham All the various kinds of ’ * 

milla, there should be a ‘ratna bandha’ or a cribed above may be adorned 
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golden «nd Jewelled representations of the 
•ashta mangalyas.' which arc the 'srtvatsa,* 
the *purna*kombhi,’ the ‘chamara,* the ‘dipa,* 
the ‘chhatra,’ the ‘darpana,’ the ‘svastika* and 
the 'sankha' arranged as In the diagram,— on 
the ‘gala-patta* or the broad body of the 
crown. The presence of these on the'mauHs’ 
of kings and queens Is said to be necessary to 
give thenr prosperity and happiness. Again 
It b also proper to bind these 'Various ‘ma- 
kutas* wltli wreaths of flowers. 

' In illustration of the above descriptions, 
are reproduced a number of drawings. From 
these one could see that all the head-gears 
are long tapering cones surmounted with an 
ornamented Rnial and adorned with jewels ; 
they are of varying designs and workmanship 
which differ from province to province. The 
Javanese and the Hoysala patterns are the 
most elaborately worked up pieces of gold- 
smith's art, while the others are more or less 

f ilaln but beautiful m their simplicity. Again, 
t would he observed that most of these 
•Kirltas’ resemble more or less the ‘vimlnas’ 
or spires of the central shrines of the temples 
of various provinces to which they belong. 
In their general appearance the ‘Kirlta- 
makutas* are not very diflerent from the 
head-gears worn by the early As$>nan8 and 
Persians. Attention may be drawn also to 
the peculiarity of the 'Kirlta* represented as 
fig. I, Plate III. Unlike the other ‘Kirltas,’ 
this one b square and broadens at its top i 
Us four sides are adorned with golden discs 
of superior workmanship. 

It might be asked If the description given 
above arc merely theoretical ones or were 
these apparently Inconvenleni’ tall ‘crowns 
actually worn by human beings. It Is 'more 
than certain that they were in actual use till 
so late a period' as the 17th Century A. D. 
The Emperors of Vijayanagara were wcanng 
it, *35 seen from the portraits of Krishna- 
devarSya, Venkatapatiraj-a and others ; the 
‘Karanda-makuta’ is seen worn by a Tras’an- 
core King The tall ^Kintas or caps worn by 
the Vijayanagara sovereigns is referred toby 
Paesthus- — “And on his head he Uhe king) 
had a cap of brocade in fashion like a , Galici- 
an helmet, covered with a piece of fine stuff 
, all of fine silk’ and “on the head they wearj 
hiph caps which they call ‘collaes* (Tam-Kan- 
'KaH5yi’™cap) and on these caps they wear 
flowers made of large pearls.* At later limes, 
theNSyakasor the provincial governors erf 


’the Vijayanagara Empire who survived theu 
masters long after their downfall continued to 
wear the •coliacj' of Paes, and there arCjlnno* , 
merable stone statues of these in the Southern 
part of the Madras Presidency in which ‘the 
•‘colJae’* Is found to be the only head-gear of 
these princes. ■. ' i . ' 

The bust of a Devi wearing a kesa- > 
bandba on her head Jj Interesting in' cjcarly 
showing that it is entirely made up of th® 
hair of goddesses, and adorned with differ- . 
ent kinds of ornaments. Some tufti of 
hair are twisted Into fine spirals which arc 
arranged in four rows, the lowest being along 
the top border of the forehead. The making ' 
of these fine spiral curls is found to-day only 
among the Toda women of the NilgfrU. It 
might also be noted that the ‘Kesabandha’ 
In this instance is like the fruit ofa cucumber. 
The kind of hair-knots called the ‘Dhammil- 
la* and AUka<hudaka are at present employ 
ed by the women of Malabar, v 

, PART III. ’’ 
StaUASAKA5. ' . At 

‘Simhasanas’ or thrones are of four kinds, 
corresponding to the four different kinds of 
anointments ; the ‘pralhamSsana’ being in- 
tended for the 'pratham&bhiseka', the ‘man- 
galSsana’ for the *mangal3bhisheka’, the 
•virisana*, for the 'vir5bhisheka’ and .the 
‘vljaySsana* . for the ‘vij'ayibhisheka’. The 
same four kinds of thrones are also u<ed for 
placing the images of deities on ordinary and 
special occasions. ' 

Again, the 'asanas', or thrones. are divided 
into ten classes according to the details of 
moulding and ornamentation which enter into 
their construction, and they are named the 
’padmlsana’, the 'padmakesara*, the ^padma-.. 
bhadra*, the ‘snbhadra’, the ‘srivlsaia’, the* 
•snbadhya’, the 'srimukha', the ‘bhadrasana',> 
the ‘padma-bandha’ and the ‘padabandha’. 
The descriptions of a few ol these are given 
in great detail. The import of some of the 
terms employed cannot be correctly dfs^ver- 
ed and hence great difficulty is experienced 
in making drawings corresponding to the des- 
criptions of the various kinds 0/ thrones. ’ . 

The width of the ‘prathamisana’, may ^ 
^ryfroniisto 31 'angulas’j by increasing} 

each time by two angulas "C 

obtain nine dimensions of the width 

ij) and so forth up to 31) The length of the 

asana might be double, ij, on} times {he 
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breadth Simtlarly the width of ‘vulsana* 
ranges from 17, increased eveo time by two 
angulas to 35 angulas that of the vijayJlsana 
from 21 to 37 angulas and their length should 
be of the same proportions as m the case of 
the 'prathamSsana’ 

The height of the ‘prathamisana’ is of nine 
grades from 9 to J7 angulas, varying from 
each other by one ‘anguia’ (i e. 9 10, it €Lc 
up to 19) , that of the ‘mangaUsana', also of 
nine grades, from 11 to 19 angulas', that of 
the ‘virasana also of nine grades, from 13 to 
2 r ‘angulas’ and that of the 'vijaySsana' also 
of nine grades, from 1 3 to 23 'angulas ' 

The M&nasSra', which contains all these 
(descriptions^ then proceeds with the descrip- 
tions and the measurements of the details of 
the moulding of each of the ten varieties of 
'simh&sanas' mentioned above. A simhS 
Sana may be situated upon a 'upapitha' (a 
pedestal) or on the ground The following 
are the measurements of the component 
members of the 'padmisana' — 


Janma or upana i part 

over It ardha kampa } 

mabSpadma 1} „ 

, kamavritta & padmaka tj „ 

„ kandhara (or gala) } „ 

ft “pan . I N 



kampa vnddha-dala 

(omitted) 

„ 

kampa padma 

C .. ) 

„ 

kumbha vntta 

X „ 

„ 

padma 

i >. 

„ 

nimna vritta 

i » 

„ 

kampa 

t . 

, 

gala 

2 , 


kampa vnttika 

1 „ 

„ 

nimna kampa 

I ^ 

, 

kapota 


, 

Alinga, Antarita, and 



Prativadana 

I „ 


Total number of parts 

14+ (-22) 


The vritta kampas' should be so arranged 
as not to mar in any way the harmony oflhe 
combination The various members should 
be enriched with vanous patterns such as 
‘patras’ (leaves), ‘pushpas’ (flowers) and orna- 
mented with the hgures of *vy5la* and ether 
animals On the corners there ought tb be 
two ‘makaras’ facing two different directions , 
the ‘kapota* is to bear on its face a number 
of 'nSsikas' containing within them ‘kaban 
vaktra' (faces of human and other beings) 
The four angles of the ‘simShsana’ should be 
ornamented by a foliage design technically 
known as the ‘pallava patra ’ The ‘kapota’, 
*mabSpadnsa’ &c., should be composed of 
Galas’ (petals of lotus flowers) and 'kesaras’- 
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(stamens) j and the ‘\ntta kumbha* (other 
wise also called the ‘kumuda) is to be ennch 
ed With the kataka' or the ‘patta ornament 
The height of the ‘gala* may be varied at the 
will of the des gner, but ilways so as to 
produce an artistic effect and it should be 
adorned with scenes from actual life, figures 
of*yakshas, ‘gandharvas and 'vidjidhatas* 
as also with d fferent patterns ol ‘pattas* A 
throne made according to the specifications 
given above is called the 'padm&sana* 

\ If a padm&sana' possesses also a 'upa 
pUha or a pedestal, it becomes the throne 
known as the ‘padmakesara The 
upapitha should be composed ofthe 
kshudra kampa‘, ‘vritta kampa 
'asrakampa &.c. The gala of 
the ‘upapitha’ also should be adorn 
ed with dancing human figures^ of 
birds of miniature architectural 
elements (kshudra salas) and to 
ranas’ m appropriate places (such 
as below the member called the 
panjara) This asana is suited 
for all gods and for chakravarttins 
among kings 

The throne known as the ‘pad 
mabhadra’ is to be made as fot 
lows — 

Janma (or upana) 

above it, kshepana t h 

„ ambujam t{ , 

, nimna vrittanimna 

jnana kampa i , 

, vapra tunga 5 , 

, harmya vritta padma 

vrittaka l „ 

, padma 

y kumuda 

„ vntta 

, harmya vrittam padma 

vrittam, kampa vrittam i , 

„ karna $ » 

, kampa padma vritta i , 
k^DOta z ^ 

„ alinga antanta i , 

„ prati (vajana) and kampa 

Total number of parts l8+(3)<-f2i) 

The padmabhadra’ throne desenbea 
above is suited for the rank of an 'adhiiSja 
The throne called the Sribhadra is com 
posed of the various members as follows — 

Janma (or upana) I part 

above it vajana | 


kshudra vetraka 

mahSmbhuja 

nimna 

padma 

kumuda 

ambuja 

ufdhva kampa 

gala 

kampa padma 
kapotnka 
alingintanta and 

prativajana 
Total numl«r of parts 


1 

3 } 

i 

1 ^ 

2 
i 



part 



Jata uaedta, Ce;Ioa 


The various parts 
ofthe asana’ should 
be ennel ed with the 
various ornaments 
mentioned m the 
description of the 
previous asana Tl is Sribhadrasank’ is 
prescribed for ‘adhirajas’ and narendras’ 

The ^imhasana known as the ‘Srivisaia’ 
IS required to be made as follows • — 

Janma 2 parts 


above it padma 
, vntta vetraka 
, agra kampa 
,, vnttaka 

r giivl? 

, vnddhi (?) 

, Uparipankajam 
Vriddln 
„ dalam 

„ madhya vrittam 
, padma 
avnta-vetraka 
>» patta 
•, gala 

n agra patta 
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A HEROIC HINDU QUEEN 


M MlOMTOiVN hialotiana rarely do 
justice to the Hindus though the 
latter have often to depend on the 
former for whatever little information can 
be gleaned nbout themselves, as tliey were 
thrown into the background during the 
Moslem regime and had few or no htston 
ans of their own The hatr^ of the 
Mahomedan wrttera la not however 
difTicuU to understand in view of the 
religious wars which le<l to the foundation 
of their Empire in India, and the 'prevailing 
bigotry of tne age But m going through 
the accounts left hy Moslem historians of 
their long rule of a tbousaad years, we 
come across at least one remarkable 
exception and that exception is a Hioda 
lady of whose character and exploits 
several distinguished Mahomedao his* 
toriahs have written and wbnt makes 
their narratives specially pleasing is 
that not one of them has an uokmd 
word to say of her, though naturally they 
disapprove of her political ambitions The 
praise bestowed oy Moslem writers on 
Hindus like Man Singh or TodarMolcaa 
be easily understood, for they were vassals 
of the Mogul empire Rut though Jhe sab 
ject ot the present sketch was according 
to them, a rebel they speak highly of her 
beanty, courage, popularity, administra 
tive and organising ability, military 
geatns and of her berotc death This lady 
is Kani Durgavati, of Goodawana or 
Garha Katanka near modern Jubbulpore, 
who died in 1S60 A D , in a pitched battle 
with the army of Asaf Khan, in the reign 
of Emperor Akbar Bnef as is the glimpse 
that Tie get into her life from these Mabo. 
iiTKilnri-etiaed^ itl’y ^ Jinm«.tak«diy'4t* 
veal the heroic quality of her soul that we 
cannot fail to admire her AU the four 
historians from whom we shall quote were 
her contemporaries and so their accounts 
possess an authenticity which is beyond 
dispute The -TankbiAld was wnttco 
nnuer the command of Akbar by a body 
ofhistonans of whom Aloulana Ahmad 
was the chief, the Tabakati ikban was 
the composition of NizamoddiQ Ahmad 
and there art two histones going by the 


name of Akbnrnama, one by the celebrat 
ed Abal Tarl, Pnmc Minister of Akbar, 
and the other by Sheik Illabdad, Faui 
SirhioJ 


Tankb I AIS 

CO'EQCesT osGicax (OCS fl —1560 A DJ 
kbiTklk Abdul Uaj d vrho had rectiTcd the title of 
Af*f kban was *ppo oted gorenior of karra, and ia 
tbat profiQce he readered good lerriee One of his 
acrticea was the cooqoest of Oarba a territory 
abouodtojt in hiHs and jungles which bad sever beea 
eooaoered by aay rsler of U ad i nee the n»e of the 
faith of Wam At this time it wai gorersed by a 
woman ealleJ R»oi and all the dogs* of that conn 
rtre very faithful and devoted to her Asaf 
had freqoently scot etsiseanes J«to her eoaotry 
♦arloas ervtesti and when be bad learnt all the 
e teoastaoeei and pecnlianties ot the eooDtrjr, acU 
tbepomtioo and treasurts of (be kbb> be Ict ed an 
annstoeooqaertbseoDatry Tbe Kanl came forth 
to battlt witB Marly SOO tlepbants aod 80 000 hone 
Tbe arm es met and both do their beet. Aa arrow 
•track tbe Kas) who was in front of her horienea 
•ed trheo that aoble woraao earr that ehe iSBft be 
taken prisoner she telied s d*gx*r from her elephant 
driver, and ploeged it lato the stomach and lo died 
Asaf Khan {^ined tbe mcory 


a 


Tabakati Akbari 

The conatry of Garha KaUnka was near to Aiaf 
khan mid he formed tbe des gn of subdaing it. The 
cbwf place of that country le Chanrngarb It is an 
cstenwvc coualry contain ag serency tSonsand floor 
■shing » Hagea Its ruler was at this time a woman 
named Dargarati who was very bcaotifnl When 
Asaf khan heard tbe eond tloa of tb s conatry be 
thought the coaqaest of It would be aa easy natter 
sobe BXfched aga nit it w th fifty thonsaod horse 
nod foot The Ram collected all her forces and ore- 
to oppose the laTader with 700 elephants, 
“iT'setow ana’ihiaotty innumerable. A battle 
fallowed in wb ch both t des fonght obstinately bnt 
by the wUl of fate the Ram was ttrnckbyaa arrow, 
and fearing lest she should fall al re into the hands lU 
the enemy she made her e]ep(2aut.dnrer JciUherwth 
a dagger After the victory Asaf Khan ma^ed 
“8* CbanragaTh. The son of the Ram who wss 
forth to meet him but be was kited, 
a^ the fart was Captured and all its treasures fell 
lato the bands of the conqnerors j 


* (e Hindus Moslem bistonani del gbt lO osk* 
s^ opprobrious epithets in relation to the foilow*** 
of their nral creed. 
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Akbar narna 
(Abul Fazl) 

COVgCEST OF Gaeba Katahka 
Kbwaja Abdul Majid Ayaf Khan aUhongh hewa* 
a Tajik and a Civilian yet by the help of the good 
fortune of the Emperor, he had performed auchoeeda 
os would have humbled even Tnrks »n bia presence 
He now resolved upon attempting the conquest of 
Garha Katanka. In the vast territones of Hindnstan 
there ts a country caHed Goodwana that is the land 
inhabited by the tribe of Gonds —a numerona race of 
people who dwell in the w ilds, and pass moat of their 
time in eating and drinking and the procreation of 
children They are a very low race and are held >n 
contempt by toe people of Hindustan who look upon 
them as ontcaata from their religion and laws On 
the north lies Panna and on the sooth the Dakbtn 
end the breadth is eighty kos This conntiy is called 
Garha Katanka and it contains many strongholds 
and' ibity torts ft baa numerous towns ana'vidhgea 
and veracious writers have recorded that it cootains 
seventy thousand villages Garha is the name of the 
chief city, and katanka is the name of a place near it 
and these two places have given their names to the 
whole country The seat of government was the fort 
ofChauragarb From the earliest establishment of 
the Maharnffiadan power in fudia no macatcCi had 
been able to reduce the fortresses of this country or to 
annex the territory 

At the tune when AsafKhan received the/agirof 
Karra and accomplished the conqoest of Paooa. the 
ffoveroaieotof this country was in the hands of Rani 
Gurgavati, comnionly known as the Rani* She 
was highly renowned for her courage ability Itberjil 
Ity, and by the exercise of these qnahties the had 
brought the whole country under her rate The 
author has heard from luteltigent men who have been 
there that she had twenty three thousand inhabited 
villages under her sway Twelve thousand of these 
were managed by her own shtikdars and the retnaio 
der were in the possession of tributary chiefs The 
heads of the vanons clans paid their homage to her 
She was the danghter of a Raja of the tribeotCbandel 
who was named Salibabao who was Raja of Ratab 
and Mahoba He married her to Dalpat a son of 
[Raja] Atnan Dos He did not belong to a high tribe 
hut he was wealtbv aud as evil times had befallen 
upon Raja Salibahan he had consented to th s all 
ance Tins draan Gas renrfered Tafnabfe assistance 
r to Saltan Bahadur Gnjarati in the rednctiou of 
Ratsm he bad consequently been promoted and bad 
received the title of Sangram Shah When be died 
be left a son named Bir Narayan yonly five years of 
age With the assistance of Adbar Kayath * the Raoi 
assumed the government showing no want ofcour 
age and ability, and managing her foreign relations 
withjndgment and prudence She earned on tome 
great wars against Daz Bahadur and his officers and 
was everywhere victonons She had as many as 
fwenty thousand excellent horse soldiers and a thou 
sand hoe elephants The treasures of the Rajas of 

* It IS la the re gn of Akbar that we first come 
across the mention of Kayastbas as a d stinct com 
munity by Muhammadan bistonans. ^Tbe word 
kayastha' occurs frequently in kalhansRajtaraa 
giai but according to Sir Anrel Stein there it means 
officials ch efly Brahmins. 
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that conatry came into her possession She was a 
good shot, tioth with the bow and musket and fre 
qoently went out hnntiog when she nsed to bring 
aown the animals with her own gun ^\hen she 
heaid of a tiger she never rested tillahe had shotit 
Many stones of her cournge and daring are current in 
Biodnstan But she had one great fault She listen 
ed to the voice of flatterers and being puffed up witl 
ideas of her power, she did not pay her allegiance to 
the Emperor 

IV ben AsafKhan conquered the countrr of Panm 
the Rant Dnrgavati infatuated with the ideas of her 
armv her bonrage and her abilt^, took no heed of 
her new neghbour Asaf khan athirst kept up fnencl 
ly and conciliatory relations with her , bnt be sent 
sharp spes and shrewd merchants intohercountrv 
to get information of the commnnieations and ways 
of ingress and egress When he had obtained inform 
ation of the wealth and treasnres of this woman he 
conceived the idea of making himself master of the 
country Be began first with ravaging the frontier 
Villages and went oo ontil in the present year he 
rrrr red tie Jmpenal command toefiect thecorpnest 
of Garha 

lY 

Akbar nama 
(Sheik Illahdad) 

The chief place of that conntry is Cbauragarh 
The land contains 70 000 inhabited villages it is 
bounded on one s de by Malwa and the Dakhin on 
aootber by Garba. It is a separate principality 
governed by a Ram named Durgavati who was re 
markable for her beauty and lovhoess Asaf kban 
whose possessions her country bordered on and 
whose people were eonstantly going to and fro 
managed to mvke himself well aeqoainted with its 
general cooditioiT and tbe state of its rerennes He 
oegaa to ravage and plander the villages in its d s 
tricts waiting lor an opportunity of taking more ex 
treme measures At last in theyearOTlH mtbe nnth 
year of the mgn he valiantly set out with ten thou 
sand horse and foot, purposing to take possetsiou of 
the conntry His va-mur made him look on this as a 
matter of easy aceomplislimeDt The Rani owing to 
her pnde and confidence in her own skill and courage 
atten led to her own affairs and utterly disregarded 
tbefact that she had a neighbour whose valour had 
been proved on several occasions She had always 
kept up a force of 20 000 bonemen bat she was 
KtddetJf toJd tbst the vAJjflot troops ol Bis M/yesty 
bad arrived at Damuda oneofher chief towns at a 
tune when her troops were dispersed She bad onlv 
500 men with her Adhar who was entrusted with 
the management of the whole busiuess of that coun 
try informed her how affairs stood The Ram said 

This IS throngh vour stupidity I have long rnled 
thscountiy and never acted in such a manner asto 
faring disgrace on myself Now from what yon tell 
me if the king were here in person I would present 
myself before him but now there is no remedy bnt 
war 1 The Ram ma le four marches from that place 
and found herself face to face with the Imperial army 

Asaf kbaa bad gone as far as Damuda with great 
speed bnt be delayed there The Ram thus had time 
to collect some 4000 men and her courtiers recora 
mended her to give battle advising her however to 
post herself m some strong position until the arrival 
ofmore troopis. The Rani agreed to this counsel 
and retreated into the jungles and strong places n 
that Asaf Kban became ignorant of her whereabouts 
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were overworked. To avoid confusioo 
nsthein- 

cree e o taxes, contracLs, saJes, despatch. 
Jd the o”^'ra, the papers which rcceiv- 
«3 the signature of llis Waicsty. capital 

FmrTorth^ reprieve and the prowd. 
ings of the fjenerai assembly etc.,*was re 

cordtd for fotorr refrrenr. ThVdiara th7s 
wos corrected bj one ortbeims. 

annrored?’ Emperor and 

approved bj him A cony of each renort 

handed’'" V clerk, and Cs 
voSStaTTh required It as 

vouener (l) The report then received the 
nn'd re, 

mernornndum An abtidn 

“nd Lmrf “'“orandam 

ana stenrt by Saalabdar and Vnnghn 

TnSL?”';, “ Tbe" Tn/rb 
SfMrtaent’^'"* *'■' M.n,«. 7 oftbe 

Co»r'to?J°ba*ns,??n°101? .."."’a !>■' 

iSgiepSil 

nf the offiSV "xLToi 

kept .nformjd’of’a",; mXrrora'nr'J^ 

EnVaX.„dT;,LsritrTbi^sX”^^^^^^^ 
si'Aur,v°c5‘sr‘"''“ “ 

t.e,“; tbeta.b‘o°°L?a'^” 
ri 'L. 

•: t,zs »“?.? 

VoTiu tb 7 ;v;‘.& 
fcomAo«raa«b.own*b?"d ?< 3 "’‘’’°'“ 

d«c?all‘?hrrbStt“'"^^^ 

1 BIocVmaB.*, A,o \kban, p 259. 
hhangy'f* ®''' » E4iba»>, to the Couet of 

p Mc”'’"""”"” an, or, p, ^ ptb M„„., 


ataatly kept Iiirn ieforrned of practicallv 
everjlhiag happening even m the most 
distaot parts of the Empire The appoint- 
meat and dismissal of the lowest otliccr ir"’ 
the Empire was not beneath his nttentiq^ 
and the conduct of all functionaries 
Tigilaatly watched, end they w ere kf’* 
the alert by admonitions founded o** 
information ( 1 ) ^ 

Thesystem, admirable as it/ 
also great drawbacks This/ 

Ijzatioa was obviously a dm/ 
disposal of business c\cn/ 
case of Aurangreb it wa 
•‘ao unremitting rigilaoH 
nflairsof State, whicl 
of mind that would*- 
age "( 2 ) / 

“Aouranreb br« 
meat to perfection, 

Moghul rule news-wnit 
in every township to rep 
curred Under previous i.i 
news writers were often in eoi 
local officers But Aouranseb 
^Jlaat watch Hi, hnowicdne w. 

«gS,'X3)‘"=“''"' “ ■“P"”«nral 
It appears from one of Anranmeh's 
letters to bis minister that he was foil* 

”5°™ I'”' “f 

much on the news-wnters “If these 
are dishoact aed left to them, elVi the 

Emperor. They were appointed after » 
prying mqmry mto their character N 
an was appointed to the post uoles' 
QifeJtmrV”^^ upnghtness ijFerc be?om 
2^ h?, dealings with his neighbours 

Akbr?ad°® A° r“ 

aadf ames.eg 1"“; 
•PPomtiog a„| 't'oS 

2 Etpiiioatoae, p 8CG 
1 IW, pp. 665 667 

p. 327 ^*^**''* '‘n«lor 7 of lodia" Vot IV, part 11, 
Sr"C”.V"^ (Collet,™, ef 

B Ms ho a M ho issat 

® AinAibari p. S34 and Khafi Kban p. 134 
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post they would cxomiae carefully h« 
p^siognomy.fl) The Mir Atxwaa the 
omcer whose duty it was to submit secret 
reports to the Emperor. Manncci mentioos 
that in Aurangzeb’s time such reports 
were read orer to him by Begums during 
the night, and the ladies consequently often 
acquired a sound knowledge of the polities 
of the Empire.(2) 

Francis Bernier criticises the depart- 
ment in a sweeping remark. “It is true,'* 
he says, “that the Great Moghul sends a 
Waqtahnawis to the various provinces, 
that is, persons whose hnsiness it is to 
communicate every event that takes place, 
but there is generally a disgraceful collu- 
sion between these officers and the gover- 
nors, so that their presence seldom checks 
the tyranny exercised over the unhappy 
people,"(3) 

'That there were cases in which officere 
belonging to the department of political 
police were brihed by tbe govern oror other 
officials cannot be denied. The contem- 
porary native historians admit the (act. 
But there is no reason to snppose that the 
cases of corruption were so numerous or 
BO universal as to damn the efficient vigi- 
lance of the department as a whole. And 
it is abandantiy clear that tbe Emperors 
themselves, specially Anrangzeb, were 
fully alive to the dangers of corrupt collu- 
sion. Mr. Lane -Poole in hts book on 
Aurangzeb says that tbe Emperor wbs 
served by a large staff of honest official 
reporters.. Their “news-letters" often 
brought information of the most important 
nature to the capital. “These correspon- 
dents, of course, were liable to be bribed by 
dishonest governors," continues Lanc- 
Poole, “but no doubt they acted as a 
tiSiVa'ia.Ty check, upon the ^ocBl olhcmls. 
;-By their aid Aouranzeb was able to 
’ exercise his passion for business, to examine 
the minute details of administration and 
to exercise bis patronage down to tbe 
appointment of the meanest cleik."(4> 

Although the precautionary principle 
he followed was the same, Aurangzeb 

1 Aia Akban, p 254 cote 1. 

2 See fiernier ; Maasan S-Alato^rt ; also Ntcliolas 
Maaucci wbo dilTcreatiatea between “apj” and 
''Khaiianawu " It may be explaiced m tots war 
that “Khafia nawis” were directlr connected with 
the Intelligence Department, while additional “epics" 
were in direct correspondence with the King 

3 Vide Benier’fl trarels to India. 

4 Lane Poole’s "Anrangteb" p. 84 


carried bis checks npon "delegated autho- 
rity” further than his predecessors. “He 
adopted much the same plan," points out 
Lane Poole, “as that which prevails in, the 
police system of our country; he kept 
moving nis officials abont and placed them 
as far as possible from their' estatcs."{l) 
Sir John Hawkins, the well-known 
Elizabethan ndventurer who visited India 
during tbe peaceful time of Jahangir, was 
roughly treated b_y the Custom officers at 
Surat. He determined to put bis gncvance 
against Mocarab Kban, the Custom 
Officer of the port, before the Emperor. 
When he reached Agra he was conducted 
before the Emperor. “The first thing," 
says Hawkins, “that the Hraperor spoke 
was that he understood that Mocreb-Chan 
(Mocarab Kban) had not dealt with me 
properly, bidding mee bee of good cheer, 
for he would remcdie all."(2) 

Hawkins was indeed bewildered at such 
a good system ofiatelligenee. The news, 
evidently, travelled faster than be did. 
Tbe Emperor was informed and the 
offender punished before tbe complaisant 
was even able to lodge bis petition. This 
is a good example of tbe efficiency of tbe 
'system of official espionage under tbe 
Mngbals. As lor tbe exact number of 
employees in this Department, and other 
Similar iDformation, the contemporary 
historians are silent. 

Danishmund Kban, (afterwards known 
as Naimat'Khan-i-Ali) however tells us, 
“that there were, m all, four thousands 
Harkarab(3) in the Imperial service 
scattered all over the vast Empire. The 
head was called Darogha-I-Harkarab, who 
was a man of some inflnenc^e andwas much 
feared; bis establishmeat formed a part of 
tte poa'in'i depattmen'i managed by a blgb 
court official called Darogbi-Dak or tbe 

1. Lane Poole’i “Aorasgxeb “ 

3 nawkios’ Letters, t>p 400-401. 

3 The term * garkarah” for the “spies'* is confo- 
•log.-- The* word baa no connection with the 
word “spy '* Hit duty was to convey mail bags 
(ram ooe place to another aod he was aa em- 

r loyce of tbe Postal Department. These Harkarahs 
BO to pass tfaronkb villages and towns with 
their mail bags, and it is likely that they might 
have been nsed (or collecting Informations and 
reporting them to the bead ufSce That seems to be 
the only explanation of tfaetrdaal doty (For this 
information, 1 am indebted to a friend of mine, the 
writer of an article In * East and West” entitled the 
'’lotelligesce Department of Indian Mohamedaa 
Kings,’ Bombay, December 1902}. 
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Superintendent of the Post , '[\hen in the 
field tlie<e spies i\ere «ent out in all ditcc 
lions \i) 

‘ The department of the political police 
v.as in nctive operation ’ s»ysMr Irvine, 

‘ both in peace and t\ar ' (2) 

I Dancliniand Kban eairr of tbe tlth Raisiaa 
11 0 A il 

^Vjfe ih« Vrn T OrgaT latioa of the Inaiao 

ilc„hur lytt lamliToe 


The officers of the Department vrere, in 
fact, the ‘Crown In«pectors ’ and were 
heUl indread by corrupt administrator« 
Indeed. HI spite of the inherent drawbacks 
of tbe svstem and of the fact that Aurang 
zebcarned his mistrust of c\erything and 
everybody to ruinous extremes, the 
Department mat be <iul to hive worked 
with very tolerable 6ucce«s 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

Bi I HWK IlnwEi. Evans At THOR or ‘bint ki iR<5 TiiP CiNi ma GiRi " &.C 
{ Ml A jcAl* KtttrrtJ 1 


lOBtfes-JfM nreiol rm«a ihstnl' <>Mr»eUr» «p Ih » 
HOry «ft pu ly roup on t Rnd fl fo«t»e l» t 
llT rg tNHun r«rpei<* lo b* n est Ofti BO pert «4l 
red el an i< uilecUed I 

cn\rTrK i, 

TWO LETTFUS 

the list poi , I suppose, 

•• I Blnjfc •' 

\e«. miss Is tlereanytliog 
else vou rttiuire ^ 

So tlnnk yon Good right lUnyrc ” 

* GckkI right mils ’ 

1 1 lyre, nn elderly mther stooping man 
with grev bur and the clem «!iavcn pns 
five fice of the typicil hnglith man «etvnnt 
who his |n«ecd li * life in ensr comfort 
nblcservue moved toward* the do ir He 
ball turned the hm lie and then looked 
Inck at the girl seated in a low, lounging 
cast cbnir hr the fire 

Stic wasn't more than one or two and 
twenty, this gul with hair the colour of 
ripe corn with a clear ent cameo IiVe face, 
with n low, brosd forebend and eyes of 
sipi hire 'Inc shaded bv ijp-curling lashes 
so I mg that they n'mosl tnuched ihcdeb 
cnlclv pencilled evetirnws The comj lexion 
evrntnthc mlnttefl light of the hre and 
thadeit electnc tamps, coulllie seen to be 
real dcli-ate flnl ivaih ike in itsbtoooi 
nrd n» she looked up to sav good wj.bt to 
the oM •enant, O'alTi Trematne* smile 
WHS wirm ng swetl and kindly, showing T 

wbchijui'e desen cd the term 

p"rfc^t 

She was in evening dress soft black, ber 


neck and shoulters ri«ing from the dclicote 
dcNoIlete, showing up in charming coo 
trasi her arms were bare to the elbows 
and showed dimpling and round, with 
tapering hands Her voice, sweet and low, 
rippled niusically, with )u<t a little famt 
lingering touch m lone and euunciattnn 
which hinted at foreign o$*ociatibns 

She looke) ciiuallv at the two letter* 
which the old man had handed to her on o 
«ilvcr«aUer, and then looked up ot him 
again as he stood by the door hesitatiug 
•\t« litayrc’ she said ‘Did yoit 
want to say any thing * 

\e* miss 1 did ’ The old man 
straightened h t stooping shoulders a little 
and toot a step forward ' 1 m an old 
man, nn 1 1 sen ed Mr Trcmayne ever sioce 
I wna a boy, so 1 hope you won’t take U 
arois* if 1 Npeak. what is in my mind ^ 

* \o niayte, nfconr«e not ’ B by should 
1’ I alwavs heani my uncle speak of you 
in the very highest terms and when I came' 
to Lon Ion it washke coming to a house 
where there w as an old friend waiting to 
welcome rne ’* 

Blayrei pale checks flushed a little he 
looked pleased and there was just a bint 
of moisture ta hts eves and bis voice shook 
a little 

\h he was a good rann was Mr Trc 
&ayne, my master be went on * It broke 
him up when the mistre*« died— eeren rears 
old you were nt the time, mi«s Ah. I jt 
member you so wcllI A little thing xn 
white you werr, miss with roll curls nil 
ovcTToarprcll} httlchcad 
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“Yes, I often remember the big, strong 
giant who used to carry me up and, down- 
stairs, Blayre. How very big. how very 
strong yon seemed to me when I was a 
little child !” 

“Yes. that eleven years ago, miss— a big 
slice out of a man’s life when he’s getting 
on. But there. I’m getting talkative my- 
self and forgetting what I wanted to say, 
Qon’t you find It lonely, miss, here all by 
yourself? Haven’t you any— forgive me, 
miss, for ’’taking the liberty — any yoaog 
Friends you could ask to come and stay 
with you ? You seem so all by yourself.’’ 

“Xiiat’s just how I feel sometimes. 
Blayre.” Gladys looked into the fire. “I 
don’t seem to have had a chance to make 
any friends. I had just a few schoolgirl 
friends while I was at the Convent in 
Bruges, and then — well, I’ve been travelling 
with nncle for the last year, and living in 
hotels, so I've just a few acquaintances, 
that’s all. Uncle said that we would come 
back here to London and then we should 
soon gather friends round us. And now- 
well, I've come back alone, withoat him. 
Thank you, Blayre, for taking such an in- 
terest. I daresay after a time the friends 
will come." 

“Yes, I hope so, miss, 1 hope so. Young 
people want young friends. That’s all I 
had to say, miss— just that I should like, 
for your sake, to see the house full of 
people, to hear music and laughter, and 
see happiness everywhere. It would be 
splendid to have too much work to do. 
That's all, miss. And now I’ll say good- 
night once more, unless there’s anything 
else you want 

Gladys had risen by now and was stand- 
ing with her foot gently resting on the 
tender. Slim and tall, her figure was in 
just the right proportions, and as she 
moved across the room to the old butler 
with outstretched band, she showed that 
she had that all too rare accomplishment 
of walking well and gracefully. 

“Thank you, Blayre, thank yon,” she 
said as she shook his hand. “You’re qnite 
right. The house does want brightening 
up. I’ve been moping too much. Ob, 1 
daresay I shall soon get to know people, 
and then — why, we shall run you off your 
legs. Good night, Blayre, old friend — 
may call you .that, mayn’t I, for I knew 
you when I was a little tot, and uncle 
always talked abont ‘my old friend 
Blayre’.” 


■* “Good-night— and God bless you, miss.” 

■\Yhen the old man had gone, Gladys 
looked round the spacions, higb.ceilinged, 
oak-panelled room, the library of the big 
house in Kirton Square, left to her, to- 
gether with seven thousand a year, by her 
uncle, Reginald Tremayne, who had died 
on the Continent bat a brief three months 
ago. 

Up to the age of seventeen she had been 
edaMted at one of those delightful convent 
schools in Belgium, seeing her uncle only 
during the boljdays Her annt had died 
when she was quite a child, and of her own 
blood parents she knew nothing. Her unde 
had told her as a child that her father and 
mother were both dead, and fbat he and 
his wife had adopted her, but beyond that 
sbc could get no information out of him, 
and though at times she yearned to know 
more of those parents, yet she had been so 
attached, so devoted to the kindly, stont, 
.lovtng old uncle that a sense of blankness, 
of missing sooietbing, hardly entered into 
her life till he left it. 

And now she was alone. Reginald Tre- 
mayne had died suddenly leaving her all 
hts property, and when the last sad duties 
were performed and she stood for the last 
time by the stone which marked where the 
old man slept his last sleep, she come to 
England to take up her heritage. 

It was lonely in that big, handsomely- 
famished bouse, with its reception-rooms, 
its wide, square hall, its luxury, its ap- 
pointments of wealth, of taste, of rarity. 
But Gladys knew no one in London, her 
whole life had been spent abroad. 

"Wait till we settle down in the old 
house in Kirton Square,” her uncle used to 
say to her. “I’ll take up the old threads 
again— if any of them are left— and we'll 
soon have plenty of young people for you 
to enjoy yourself with. Eleven years itis 
since we lived there, and I said I’d never go 
back to it, but now — well, I must get you 
married. So next year we’H go back to 
London.” 

"Bat I don’t want to get married, 
uncle,” said Gladys. ”1 don’t want to 
leave you. That w’ould be selfish.” 

"Tut, tut, tut, tut!” said old Tremayne. 
"That’s what you say now, dearie,’but 
wait till Mr, Right comes along, and then 
you’ll prettily pipe a different tune, I know. 
Yes, next year we’ll go back to the old 
house and start entertaining.” * 

And now he lay sleeping in the Prot^ 
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tant part of that httk foreign cemetery, 
and she, hi9 sole heiress was alone in this 
great house 

Just a month she bad been in London n 
lonely, solitary month, and again Gladys 
sighed— it IS bad for one so young to sign ’ 

— as she looked round thecomfortableroom 
with Its evidences of wealth and good taste 
everywhere , 

‘ oh dear ’ she said to herself soJfly, 
suddenly pulling herself together, * this 
will never do’ if I keep on grumbling and 
grizzling like this I shall get wrinkles 

And she bent forward on tiptoe and 
looked at the pretty little face reflected m 
the glass over the mantelpiece 

“Welt, so far there aren’t any I” she 
assured herself “Ob, good gracious me, 
I’ve forgotten tny Uttersl Circulars or 
something like that, I suppose There is no 
one else who would be likely to write to 
me " 

Her situation really was ratherpatbetic 
A pretty, rich, young girl without a rela 
tion in the world that she knewof, without 
really an intimate frieod, alone in this 
great house with only a staE of seevants— 
and Blayre Ob, yes Qlayre bad known 
her since she was a child , he was almost a 
friend There was hardly anyone who 
would waat to write to her Tfiat was a 
sad thing for a girl of eighteen to have to 
say or tbinh 

Sbe looked at the two letters idly, then 
reached over and took a quaiot old 
fashioned silver paper knife from the side 
table and opened the first envelope bbe 
looked at the address with a puzzled air— 
Hotel Riche, Pichon 

Pichon? Picboo’ ran through her mind 
Picbon’ Oh, yes of course that was the 
little place oa the southern coast of Prance 
a dear, sweet little place with a sandy 
bay Dh, yes, she reraetahered it quite well 
now ' And the Hotel Kiche ? Ye«, that was 
where they had stayed Strange! Who 
could be writing to her from there ? 

“Dear Miss Tremayoe ' (the Jctlrr 
began, and the colour mounted to her face 
as she read the next few lines) ‘ I shonM 
•tosav Gladys ifl might? I woSeT ?£ 
might ’’ 

Quickly she turned to the signature 
hich consisted of just one word-Guav' 

Guardene? Yes, of course «he 
now I Lord Guardene! She 
had met him at that Hotel R 


Pichon on their visit there a rollicking, 
reckless, dare devil young fellow, worship 
ped by children nod immensely popular 
with men and women alike, just a tall, 
brown curly haired straight limbed 
English gentleman, clean bodied, clean 
minded Ins creed being that a felloss ought 
to go straight owe no man anything, look 
the whole world in the face and fight like 
a demon if it was necessary to stand up for 
voitrself or anybody weaker A lord ? 
Yes he was a lord, a peer of the realm, 
but poor as a church mouse as'peers go, 
for when the charges on his estates were 
settled he had n bare three thousand a year 
on which to live, and for a peer this is 
almost patiperdom But still he laughed, 
rollicked jollied his way through life 
and he and Gladys during theic month’s 
stay at pichon became fast friends, motor- 
ing and golfing together and enjoying 
frank comradeship on either side 
Aod now— now he was writing 
letter a letter of love Gladys readr it 
through ODue, read it through twice, and 
the second time there was a little mist 
before her eyes 

Dear Miss Tremayne— I should like to 
say Gladys if I might wonder if 1 
Please try and read this letter right 
through without tesnoC it up lam oo 
awfully bad hand at writing a letter, but 
It IS like this I am here at the old hotel, 
the hotel where I fipit met you and every. 
tUmg reminds iBe*of you so badly— or 
should l say s/» ■beautifully ’ I have been 
woodcring wW I let you go ■without 
asking you teething, tor I haie been 
missing you ^ r since How long ago was 
it’ Only f# months, but ohi it has 
seemed five/^r><o me It was chance or 
fate or soyttiiog which brought me back 
here 1 Jh so miserable, and 1 seemed to 
think thjW should be happier if 1 came to 
tbeplat/wfiere you had been, where we 
had mc^ knew the", Gladys, more surely 
than that I lored j-oa I never soffbt 
to ^et you go before asking you if you 
CO for n rotten sort of a fellow like 

t Wonder whether vou could ? That's 
t said might I call you Gladys? Will 
“ ^rite to me by ictiirn and let me 
aow Riy fate one Nsnv Of the other, for I 
Tc you, I love yon ? Ilmlsalll can soy, 

8 singing III my heo^* nil tie time— 
ClM,,?.'’ 
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And the letter was signed just simply 
"Guardene.” 

But there was a postcript which made 
Gladys smile, such a sweet little smile, as 
she read the letter through the second, 
time. 


picking up the other letter, the one from 
Jack Lord Guardene. 

“No,” she said, suddenly, “you shall go 
there because you’re a nice letter.” She 
put Lord Guardeae's letter in another 
drawer. “Poor boy, I wish I could answer 


‘P. S —I hare a Christian name, and it as you wish! And you— yon shall go in 


isjaek— or, rather, John, but people who 
like me'call me Jack, 1 wonder whether 
you will call me Jack 

“P. S. again —I don’t think your uncle 
quite objects to me, because he gave me his 
address in town, to which I am writing, 


there and stop there until you go with me 
to the solicitor’s ” And she put Mr. 
Raymes* letter m another drawer.’ 

Then she locked the cabinet and went 
up to her bedroom, but that night sleep 
was almost out of the question. Those 


laying that it would always find him, and two letters seemed to have brought new 


low I am writing to you there. I have 
;aken a long time to pluck up courage to 
lo it, and dear — dear, you won’t be unkind 
to me, will you ?” 

When she had finished reading the letter 
Sladys sat quietly for a moment looking 
into the fire thoughtfully, wistfully. Then 
with half a sigh she read the letter through 


things into her life. Lord Guardene loved 
her, wanted her to marry him, and she 
thought regretfully of the handsome, 
laughing lad — he was little more than that 
— who had charmed everyone. She liked 
him. Yes, but she didn’t love him ; she 
knew that No, her heart had not been 
touched He didn’t know of her riches, of 


again and then again. Then, as if commu- her position ; he only knew that she was 
nine with herself she shook her head just the girl he loved— she saw that in Ins 
shgutly, put the sheet of paper back in its letter— and it hurt her to think that she 
envelope and sighed again ns she laid it on couldn’t answer as be wanted her to 

a little table by her side. 

“What a pity, what a pitv he thinks 
about me like that!” she said half aloud. 

“I wish I could— oh, "but there it's noose, 
it’s no use 1 And he was so nice too 

She passed her hand across her eyes with 


answer. 

And then, blotting out bis face, there 
came the memory of that second letter, 
the one from Mr. John Kaymes. Who 
could be be ? What was it ^ Was it 

r - blackmail or what ? Well, to morrow she 

a little shiver and then took up the other would see Mr Cowan, her uncle’s solicitor, 
letter Who can this be from ? she thought and ask him for advice. 


ns she scanned the address “Wemraermg 
Ranch, Manitoba, Canada.” 

Theletteritselfhegan abruptly, almost 
brutally it seemed to her as she read the 
lines. 

"Almost as sodu as you get this {it rap) 
I shall be over in England with my ' wife 

'^Tremayne had no relation in the world 
except me, and now I see by his will in the 


At length, after many wcarj’ waking 
hours, exhausted nature forced sleep upon 
her, and it was with a startthat she heard 
her maid say the next morning that it 
was nearly eleven o’clock. 

“Yon were sleeping so soundly that I 
didn’t like to distrub you, Miss,” said the 

And Mr. Blayre said I was to tell you 
that a lady and twogentlemen were wait- 


papers that he has left all his money to ingto see youin the library. Tbej’vejust 
you. You can either give it up quietly and come.” *’ 

peacefully or you can fight the matter in “Eleven o’clock ! Good gracious me 
the law courts, I don’t care which. lam how disgraceful]” cried Gladys. "Ouick’ 
just a plain, hluut man, and this is to let get my bath and everythin-^ r^dv and 
you know that I intend to have my rights, some tea too, Ellen. Did tho<e "^^ople 


That’s all I’ve got to say at present. 

JoKX Raysie^.' 


Gladys flushed as she read the hard, 
insolent v.’ords, and she crushed the letter 
in her hand for a moment as if to throw it 
into the fire, but quickly calmed herself and 
unlocked a little cabinet, at the same time least that* 


give their names 
girl"*'**^ Raymes,” answered the 


CHAPTER IL 

THE kAYlIEa PAittEY. 
re. Miss Trrmayne — 
what you calJ yoerseU. 
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name is Raymes, John Raymes This 
IS my wife and this is my son I thoo^ht •• 
we d better just come and see how the land 
lay, as it were ” 

Gladys bad dressed quickly and ^tone 
down to the library, where the visitors 
were naitiog for her Her heart fluttered a 
little, and she felt nervous as she opened 
the door ‘ Of the name of Raymes ” had 
said her laatd This call then followed the 
receipt of the letter last night 

A broad shouldered, burly man, with a 
fringe of reddish b*ard, now turning to 
the lighter colour of more than middle age 
framing a face fat and ruddy, but with 
tbtnlipsanda thm, pointed nose Small 
eyes glittered behind bushy eyebrows and 
the man stood before the fireplace with 
thumbs hooked in his w aistcoat, with a 
proprietorial sort of air His voice was 
harsh and rasping and he looked Gladys 
up and down with almost a sneer 

Close by stood the woman he had said 
was his wde She was of medium height 
with hair just begiuning to turn grey, and 
plain uninteresting unattractive features 
and A May— it fflignt haie been a trick or 
a habit— of clasping and nnclasping her 
hands on the handle of her umbrdia She 
continually looked at her husband and 
then at Gladys glancing from one to the 
other with quicklv moving eyes 

“I am Nliss Trerntyne," said Gladys 
quictiv, with rather .a heightened colour 
‘ Won t you sit down 

As she spoke the younger mao. v\bo bad 
been looking out of the window, turned 
round He was tall and dark with 

features rather irregular in outim- with 
square jaw lod chin that was almost nug 
nacious in the way that it thrust itself for 
w nrd His thick eyebrow a almost met in a 
straight bar, and, contrary to the fashion 
of most young Enghshmen, a black mous 
tnche shaded his upper hp IIis face was 
mahogany tinted His clothes were rough 
and badly cut, aud the square, steoag baud 
that rested on the bacic of a chair for a 
second had never known the fripperies of a 
mnnicurtst , the white calls were not 
polished to a ladylike puik There was a 
scar, too, across the back of that hand, 
and somehow or another Gladys found her 
self looking at it and thinking what ft 
hand it seemed And w hen with an 
easy motion the youog man lifted a heavy 
chair with that one member and passed ft 
to her with a smile that showed brilliant 


white teeth, something told her that she 
was right, it was indeed n strong hand, 
and the owner of it was a strong man 
And then she forced herself to face the 
Situation which confronted her 

“I’m a ptam, blunt man, as I told you 
may letter,” went on Mr Raymes ic bis 
harsh voice *T suppose you got that ?” 

‘ Yes, I received it last night,” said 
Gladys With quiet dignity "I understand 
that you lay claim to my late uncle’s pro- 
perty which he left to me Don’t you think 
It would be better if we left the matter to 
our respective solicitors ?” 

"Ob, well, if you want law you can have 
It " went on Raymes "You ou"bt to have 
had my letter days ago, bat 1 suppose it 
went urong somewhere Anyway, we 
arrived in England yesterday, and the 
sooner things are settled the better has 
always been mv motto Now what are 
yon going to do ? Clear out mce and quiet* 
1 V ? Of are we going to have trouble f 
Give me your answer one way or the other, 
and 1 slmtl know what to do ” 

Gladys was now white to the bps , she 
had neier been spoken to hke this before, 
and she rose and tried to speak w ith calm 
ness though her lips were quivering and 
every berve was tingling 

‘ I think It would be best to see your 
solicitors father,” said young Raymes, ns 

1 ifsee my solicitor fastenough’" 
was the rough reply as old Raymes rose 
too "If you bke to put on high and 
raigUty nirslve done with you If you J 
have been willing to be a hit humble, 1 
might have seen to it that you didn't want 
for onything, but as you re trying to treat 
me like a bit of dirt, you 11 have to suffer 
for It Come on, mother ' ’ 

Gladys moved across to the bell, and 
young Raymes spoke to her quietly, almost 
10 a whisper 

"My father doesn’t really mean all that 
he says——’’ 

* The door, Blayre And I’m not at 
home again to Mr Raymes or any of bis 
family ’ 

Old Raymes laughed harshly 
"You won’t be nt home at all very soon, 
and you'll be sorry you ever spoke like this 
before I’ve done with you ” 

He stalked oat of the room Mrs 
Raj mes looked after him and then looked 
back nt Gladys as if she would like to 
speak 
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“X— I— I'm very sorry," she said, rather him. Bat I want you to believe that he 
huskily. “I didn't know he was gomg to isn't as black as he looks, 
soeak like that '' I think I said that the matter had 

■ Gladys stool still, motionless, her face better be coodncted by our solicitors,'' 
immobile, white. She might have been a said Gladys, with icy hauteur. And almost 
statue. ' lo the same second she hated beraelf for her 

“1 s'ajr, Tra— I’m awfully sorry,” said 
young Raymes. “Father had no right to_ 


attitude. 

‘But you must let me esolain thiaus; 


savsuch things. I wouldn’t have come if try and smooth them a little, Aliss Tre- 
I’d known." mayne I Yes, you must, for I’m not going 

And still Gladys looked straight before out of here till you’ve heard me. I’m a hit. 


And still Gladys looked straight before 
her. She answered not a word, and the 
young man, with head a little bowed, 
walked out of the room. 

“I'll fight, I’ll fight. I'll fight,” said 
Gladys between her clenched teeth when 


you V 

of a rough fellow myself, and I’m not much 
used to a lady’s company, butwhen I start 
at a thing I generally fight it through to a 
finish. Now will you listen ’ 

“Yes, I'il listen,” said Gladys almost 

she was by herselfi “Wh^t do they menu meekly, and much to her own surprise, 
by coming here and insulting me like that ? This masterful young man evidently meant 
And yet,” she stopped for a moment in the to have hi^ own way. 
rapid paces she was taking across the "Well, father had just decided to retire, 
room with hands clasped close to her sides He had made enough to live on forthe rest 
and head erect, “and yet it was only the of his life and keep mother and me in com- 
old man ; the others, the mother and the fort without my having to work, but I 
son, they seemed ashamed. Yes, let me be wasn’t going to live on him— I was going 
dust, let me be honest, tbev seemed sorry, to stick to the old ranch where he made bis 
Now then for Air. Cowan pile. And then one day he read in the 
She took the telephone book from the paper of the death of old Reginald Trci. 
little slab in the corner v. here tbeinstni- mayne, and how be bad left all his money 
ment was, and was rapidly turning the and property to his niece, Gladys Tre- 
pages with trembling ,,fiDgers when the mayne— that was yon. Miss Treraayne, of 
door opened and Olayre eoteted. course. When be read it, father said he 

“The young man, miss,” he said, “the knew perfectly well that he was old 
young mao who went away just now, he’s Tremayne’s only living relative, that 
comfe back and insists on seeing you, and he, Tremayne, had never had a niece 
says he won’t go away till he has ” in his life, and that- forgive me. Miss 

Tremayne, I’m only a plain, blunt man 


“Very well then, I’ll see him,” said 
Gladys, with a sudden impulse which after- 
wards she could not understand. 

Young Kaymes came in with his head 
held high. His tough, ill-fitting coat was 
buttoneil close to him as if to show that he 
was ready for a fray of some kind, and bis 
pugnacious chin seemed to jut out more 
sternly than ever. 


— that you must be an impostor, and 
that he should come here and fight 
the matter to a finish if necessary. He 
said be should come and see you the mo- 
ment he arrived in England, and mother 
and 1 came with him, because — well, we 
thought wc might perhaps see things 
diBerently from what he did. Of course, 

, now we’ve seen you. Miss Tremayne— at 

I told j our servant I wouldn’t go till least, I’m speaking for my mother and 
Id seen you,” he said. “You wouldn’t myself.” Young Raymes spoke awkward- 
listen to me a few minutes ago, bot X’m ly, tugging at his coat collar, ‘‘^e know- 
going to try and make you now. I ara perfectly well that you couldn't be an im. 
ashamed, yes, absolutely ashamed, of my poster. Couldn’t we settle this matter 
father, and 1 told him so to his face in the pleasantly without any bother about law- 
street before we had gone many yards, yers ? Father’s plenty of money ; it isn't 
and said that I was coming back to apo- that with him, I know. I believe really it’s 
logise to you And yet there is something only that he thought — oh, iiell, dash it all 
to be said for my father, too. Miss Tre- I don’t know how to put it — ” ’ 

mayne. He’s had a hard life ; he’s had to "He thought that I was an imoostor ” 
work hard, too, all his life, and may be it said Gladys quietly. “Will vou conn mV 
has helped to kill the softer feelings within Raymes, please ? I should like it better Vf 
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“Oh not good enough for you I sop- 
pose 1 ’ he said. “Is that it ’ I suppose 
yojdoutkoow \%hat you're risking do 
you’ Having all your money and every- 
thing taken away from you ' 

‘ stop stop ' Gladys was roused now , 
she felt strong and TCaolute “Mr Kayroes, 
again )ou are insulting me You're 
threatening me you’re — oh, can t you 
noderstand the slnmeof it all to a wo 
man? \ou re trying to force me into n 
marriage with your son, a man I‘ve only 
seen once I wonder if you’ve spoken to 
him about me ’ I could kill myself if I 
thought you had And you’ve threatened 
me, you’ve threatened to take my money 
from me if I won t agree to your stiameful 
to your wicked proposal to me kou dare, 
you dare to speak to me like that * Take 
the money, take the house take eiervtlnog 
there is Mr Kaymes, bat I’ll still keep 
my pride thank you You can take all- 
all— everything ’ I’ll leave this house in nn 
hour, hut until then please try to imagine 
that It 18 mine and leave it at once ’’ 

And AS she spoke she rang the belt 
“The door, olayre *" she enei, withan 
unconscious, magnificently dramatic 
gesture of the arm as the butler appeared, 
pointing the w'xy out to old Raymes, w ho 
left with an uncomfortable and unusual 
perspiration on hia brow 

“Oh it 8 all right “ he said to himself as 
he walked down the steps, ‘she'll come 
round She won’t want to lose nil that 
money for nothing, I know ’ 


As she stood there when old Raymes 
had left, swaying slightly to and fro, it 
seemed to Gladys thatthe white puritv of 
her maidenhood had been stained— it ^ 
seemed as if her very soul had beendragged 
in tlie mire She had been offered a bargain 
as if she were, indeed, an impostor, a 
woman who would cling to fter money 
whatever might betide ttrery fibre in her 
splendidly virgiml being revolted against 
old Raymes s insulting proposal, and when 
he had left, it was with the strength of 
desp ration of insulted womanhood, that 
she went upstairs and gave her orders to 
her maid 

“Pack all that belongs to me in the way 
of personal things, Ellen," ehe said "I 
shall send for them before verv long I’m 
going oat, 1 m going awav Aly hat, my 
cloak quick ' 

The maid looked frightened, awed, but 
her mistress a mood was imperious, com- 
manding and she helped Gladys with her s 
hat and cloak, wondering the while whitM 
had happened 1 

Her gold chain bag Gla^s took from 
the dressing table, heedless of what money 
)t contained, and walked downstairs into 
tbe street She gave one look back at the 
tall, stately mansion and then made her 
way straight to the office of Mr Cowan, 
tbe solicitor 

•m give It all up' 111 never go back, 
never, never, never ' she said to herself 
( To be continued ) 
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T }}E of rbrnucal miliislwes 

18 dependent on the economic utilisa 
tion of the bje products and can 
only proceed pnri passu with the general 
industrial de\clopm*nt and cducitional 
advancement of the country The sitnulta 
neons grow th of asystemof interdcpcndeot 
industncs is essential «o that the bye pro 
ducts in one industry maj be profitably 
utilised m another The growth wiltncces- 
sanly lie alow, but when the foundation 
will hate been successfully established on 


n continuous ehsis of coancctioa, tftc 
progress will be steady and sure The 
total production of coal tar colours m 
Germany now comes to over £50 000 000 
annually and the industry as it stands 
tMay IS the result of over forty years 
oi cunliQuous research work and of un 
tiring maauhcturiog and merchandising 
eHect and development The coal tar coloorl 
industry has now bei-omc essentially a 
German industry and the success is ottn 
butable to a large extent to the groivth 
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of a cbaia of allied industries in which 
the bye-products of the prreat colour 
industry are most economically utilised- 
It will ^ seen from the trade returns 
of British India that United Kingdom 
contributes a considerable portion of the 
total imports of heavy chemicals in India. 

The principal heavy chemicals which 
constitute the bulk of the total imports 
from the United Kingdom are~ 

' 1013-14 Qaonlity Valae 

(Cuti) [tj 

Carbooate of Soda (Soda aih 
aadSodacrTitalsl ... 4,23,730 100,054 

Bicarbonate of Soda ..t 86,353 38,344 

CaatticSoda ... 91.018 83.871 

Other Soda Componods 27,953 13.520 

Bleaching UatenaU 38,003 25,437 

The soda coppounds came almost ex- 
clusively from the United Kingdom. 

The most important chemicals which 
"’are required in the many industries in 
India, and for the matter of fact iu every 
country, are alkalis and sulphuric add. 
They 'are required by themselves in the 
manufacturing processes connected with 
many industnea as well as for the manu- 
facture of other chemicals. In fact. It has 
very aptly been said that sulphuric add 
is the mother of all industries. The im- 
portance of the local maoufacture of 
alkalis is still more emphasised by the 
fact that^the bye-products, rh., nydro- 
chloric add and chlorine, are essentially 
required for the preparation of a series of 
chemicals, the various chlorides and blea- 
ching materials which are so important 
for daily consumption in the textile and 
paper mills and for various other indus- 
tries in India, 

The manufacture according to modem 
processes of the alkali and compounds 
named above has not been, taken up in 
/iju\ir. /VmnSioniytfdirwihnVca*' rdesTreunr- 
pounds, the bleaching materials and 
various chlorides required for Indian con- 
sumption are imported. Consequently, any 
shortage of production in the United 
Kingdom leading to restricted imports 
into India may seriously handicap many 
industries. 

Caustic. Soda.— Caustic soda apart from 
feeding the chlorine industries by its byc- 
‘products is itself essentially necessary in 
many industries in India, the most pro- 
minent among them being {11 manufacture 
ofsoap, (2) refining of oils, (3) dyeing, (i) 
manufacture of paper-pulp. , 

, Soap . — ^The manufacture of soap in its ' 
23—7 


various branches (toilet soap, household 
washing soap, laundry soap, etc.,)^ is com- 
parati\'cly a new industry in India. But 
already there are indications ofitsgrownng 
expansion. With the spread of education 
and with the grow'th of ideas of sanitation 
tins industry with its advantages in raw 
materials will probably expand. Up to 

now the work done in this direction is 
insigoificant and up-htll. 

For trade purposes the import ofsoap 
falls under three beads. The imports under 
these heads in lOlS-l^ shown below will 
indicate India's requirements. 

Cvtt. c 

fa) Houiehold and laundry loap 

{la bars or tablet*) . 3,01.369 3,14,511 

(6) Totletioap 45,339 1,66.194 

(4 Other tart* 16,153 19,635 

It is remarkable that of the total 

importsol soap (302, SCO cwts.), imports 
from the United Kingdom alone stood at 
350,703 cwts., or, in other words, nearly 
07p.c. of the total imports came from the 
United Kingdom. This predominant posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom is due to her 
cheap alkali, the command over the soap 
producing oils and to her capability of 
utilising the byc-product, namely glj*ccrme. 
India IS rich m oilseeds, and her export 
trade in oilseeds is vtry large. Even if 
the oils for soap making are produced 
here largely, absence of cheap alkali and 
our inability to utilise the waste liquors 
for recovery of glycerine are great obstacles 
to the development of soap industry. 

Paper-pulp.— Pulp of wood or other 
materials imported for the purpose of 
paper making in India amounted to 247, 
C36 cwts., valued at £ 115,800 in 1913-14. 
This quantity is consumed in the few paper 
mills in India which cannot even meet a 
ininriVpinx'initiigirvn*’ j.’inAick* papw 
ments. Materials for manufacture of 
paper-pulp are largely available in India, 
and high price of caustic soda, bleaching 
powder and other alkali products stand 
in the way of the manufactnre of paper- 
polp. i! 

There is yet another industry with con- 
siderable possibilities which has not been 
undertaken in India and in which large 
qnantities of caustic soda are required. 
The use of aluminium utensils for various 
purposes is gradually becoming popular 
in this country. But the aluminium metal 
for this purpose is wholly imported. TMs 
is anomalous for a country where the raw 
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for the purpose occurs m jilran 
dnnce The first sta^e of the raanafactore 
IS extraction of alumina from bauxite with 
alkali and the second sta"e is the manu 
facture of th“ metal from alumina Bauxite 
of good quality occurs in India near 
Jubbulporc 

From the for going ob=ervations it uill 
be seen that local manufacture of alkali 
IS urgently necessary to meet gradually 
increasing req iircments for the deielop 
ment of other Lhemical Industries Tiic 
raw materials are available or can be made 
atnilable in India The difficulty of 
obtaining cheap electric power is not in 
supcrable The Hydro Electric Scheme for 
the snpply of cheap electric pouerin the 
Bombay mills IS an indication of adiance 
ment in tl is direction. The most im 
portant is that unless the manufacture is 
conducted on a very large scale economical 
production of the alkalies and of the 
\anous byc-products so as to compete 
with imported articles is believed to be 
impossible 

The uipital already sunk m the alkali 
\\ orks m England is enormous and from 
the Indian point of view simply colossal 
The profits made by one firm alone last 
year exceeded a million pounds sterling 
unless a captain of maustrj with the 
genius and resooccea of a Tata were to 
enter tJic field I an\ afraid there ts very 
poor chance of success 

By Imraessingthe Cauicn thcGoicm 
ment of Mysore has sccuavl a supply of 
clieap electnc power winch is now utm«cd 
mainly in the KolarGold Fields but which 
may also be diverted to the manufacture of 
chemicals 

The subject of alkali manufacture and 
its bearing on the general industrial deve- 
lopment has been bnefly dealt with It 
has been already said that the extent of 
industrial development of a countiy is 
indicated by its requirements ofsulphnnc 
acid This is a subject on vv hich 1 can speak 
w ith some personal expenciiee 

There ire two principal factors which 
stand out prominently ns bar against the 
development of the sulphunc ned and 
consequently to the alkali and chlorine 
industries One of these isdue to natoral 
caujcs— the absence of suitable Iron or 



huric acid There is a movenow iirthe 
gut direction and the countrv is being 


searched for Pyntc mines and some day 
one may find workable Pyrite m the 
Central Provinces or m the Sonthal 
Pergannas thos hitherto sealed treasuries 
of India s rain“ral wealth Pvrite has to 
b imported and one may look forward to 
a near future to the introduction of Pynte 
sulphunc acid \\ e are making all through 
out in India and Burma small quantities of 
sniphurtL acid from sulphur tcchntcally 
called crude sulphur but winch is practically 
a pur* product containing 9S per cent 
sulphur The price of sulphuric acid made 
therefrom i§ necessarily very high But even 
if we find Pynte locally or import conve 
niently yet there is that other bar that of 
transport difficulty and heavy railway 
freights that appears to be msurmount 
able If sulphuric acid were made at 
Calcutta or Bombay ns cheap as at 
London yet for you at Daroda it will 
make little diff renee m cost whether you 
import from Bombay or from London 
taking into consideration the heavy rail 
way freights common to both and the higlT^ 
charge of ncid proof vessels 

Fertilisers and SnperphO^phates —One 
of the uses of cheap sulphuric acid is for the 
manufacture of fertilisers notably the 
manufacture of superphosphates from 
bones the use of which however hasnot 
yet become popular in India oa account of 
ab«ence of education of the agricultural 
population m the mtftter of intensive 
calmatios Yet India has rccentlv pur 
chased 2000 tons of superphosphates half of 
which IS coming from Osaka India exports 
large quantities of bones annually Her 
total exiK rts dunng 1013 14 amounted to 
105 413 tons valued at £ £32 ^33 This 
enormous quantity of bones is going out 
of the countrv for conversion into fertiliser 
elsewhere 'fhis h nn indirct loss to the 
so 1 of India and the condition is alarming 
This loss IS however unav oidablc till the 
ogncuUural population realises the utility 
of the fertiliser Meanwhile the country 
should be able to manufacture super 
phosphates and export them instead of the 
raw bones and importing bone superphos^ 
phates Here again absence of cheap supply 
of sulphuric nci 1 is a handicap I may sny 
here in passing that the B cngal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical \\ orks is making an 
effort in this direction 

Ammoninm sulphate — This is being 
manufactured at pre«ent to ahmitcd extent 
in certain places in connection with gas 
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works and bye-produet recovery iu cobd- 
orens. Ammonium sulphate manufatured 
in India is being used locally in sugar-cane 
plantations and some amount is also being 
exported to Ceylon and Strait Settlements. 
With a large number of coke ovens, and 
cheap supply of sulphuric acid there is 
prospect of the industry going ahead. 

Oi/ ‘Pfodficts.— There is a large export 
trade in oil cakes from India. They arc 
castor, cocoanut, groundnut, linseed,- 
cotton cake and other sorts of cakes. The 
total export in 1913-14 amounted to the 
large quantity of 3.506,272 cwts , valued 
at £020,249. This is no doubt a valuable 
trade for India, but this large figure shows 
that the use of oil cakes as fertiliser has 
mot ■become popular in India. TVus is 
due to ignorance oftheagricultural popula- 
tion. Total export of oils of castor, cocoa- 
nut, groundnut, linseed and cotton 
amounted to the figure of 2,4’Sl,535 

g allons. Great part of this amount could 
t converted into various oil products and 
exported as such itistead of in the condition 
of rawioil. It is remarkable that India is 
a large producer of cotton seed, but she 
exports most of the seeds instead of bnild- 
ing up a large indnstrj* of cotton oil and 
cotton oil products. The export ol cotton 
seed from India in 1913-14 amounted to 
3,686,633 cwts., valued at £ 1,410,743, 
whereas she exported only 2,507 gallons 
of oil valued at £ 347. The cotton oil 
industry^is in its infant stage in India. 
The oil is valuable for soap making. The 
oil itself by proper refining process can be 
made a valuable edible oil. The main 
difficulty is that as long as the cotton cake 
does -not find a read market in India the 
manufacture of the oil locally is not likely 
to prove profitable. 

We may learn a good deal from the 
history of the cotton oil industry in the 
United States of America which produces 
a large amount of cotton seeds. As far 
back as 1834 the settlers in the United 
States utilised most ofthesecds as manures 
and only a meagre portion was expressed 
for oil, which was used for burning and 
painting. During the period of the Ameri- 
can Civil War attention was turned to the 
expression of the seeds and s'ince then its 
trade is continually increasing. - , 

The oil contains certain vokatile prin- 
ciples which caused a disagreeable odour 
M'hen the oil was used for cookingand crea- 
ted natural prgudices. The oil was made 


edible by removing the volatile principles 
and by improving its flavour and conse- 
quently the industry' made a rapid stride. 
This \vas_ the chemists' service and we 
find that in 1913 nearly 76 percent of Die 
entire crop was expressed for oil which 
fetched about 49 crores of rupees. The 
chemist was not satisfied with his triumph 
and has now converted the liquid oil, an 
unsaturated body, by hydrogenization into 
a saturated substance which is a solid fat 
and has proved to be a better substitute 
for animal fat used in cooking 

The oil cake obtained in that country 
has been found to be a good cattle food, 
having the food value of low-grade hay. 
The price of the cake vanes according to 
itaquabty but geuttally \t vsarapeeywv 
munnd. 

It Will thus be seen that a vast amount 
of profit is derived from the cotton seeds 
and it has been calcniated that the chemist 
has added from ks. SO to Rs. 35 to the 
value of the crop for every bale of cotton 
grown. Considering the fact that India 
^ows about 5 million bales of cotton we 
are only left to shudder at the immensity 
of loss that we are suffering on account of 
our ignorance and incapacity. 

What has been sam here applies under 
certain limitations also to Moliua Oil of 
which there is an abundant supply iu and? 
about Baroda , 

Blemcntarj’ Education of the agricul- 
tural population is essential for the im- 
provement of agricultural conditions in 
general in India and it is a matter for sin- 
cere congratulation that the enlightened 
State of Baroda is forging ahead in this 
directiou. One acre of land in Java pro- 
duces cane which^^ves 3.44 tons of sugar 
whereas in India one acre yields cane 
capable of producing only about 1.3 tons of 
sugar. 

Tanmog- Industry.— India is one of the 
largest suppliers of raw hides to the world. 
The export of total hides and skins (raw) 
from India in 1913-14 amounted to 1,602, 
310 cwts , valued at £ 7,990,882. There 
is some export trade in leather, tanned or 
dressed, mainly from Madras and Bombay, 
This leather is only half tanned by bark 
and is subjected to further tanning on arrf- 
val in foreign countries. The industry of 
chrome tanning is of recent growth in India. 
There IS great scope for its development. 

Tanata Extract —India abounds ' 
tannm materials. The most • ’ 
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aw myrobolams babul bark wattle bark 
avaram bark mangrove bark and tn the 
Baroda State besides these we have a 
plentiful supply of Khair asintree aa\il 
amla and roinee Tannm extracts can be 
made in India and exported to other 
countries 

Starch —Import of starch into India 
Under head starch and farina m 1913 14 
amounted to 101 067 ewts valued at 
£63 606 Starch is required mostly in 
cotton and paper mills for sizmg^ Starch 
generally used is obtained from wheat 
potato nee or maize Some starch 
Qenvatives such as dextrine are also used 
considerably especially for soft dressing 
India IS per cTCclkoce the country for 
cereals and starch ought to be manu 
factored in extensile quantity for export 
Some of the other chemicals required for 
vanous industrial purposes are— 

Fotassium Compounds —Cyanide of 

J otassium imported from United Kingdom 
unss 191314 amounted toSSdOewts 
valaw at £22 6o7 Other potassium 
compounds imported amounted to 8 733 
cwts valued at £15 812 Of this United 
Kingdom contnbutodS 318cwts Germany 
3 22o cwts. and It-alv 1 320 cwts The 
rest came from other countries potassium 
compounds arc used m the manufacture 
of soft soap potash glass m textile nnl 
dyeing processes and as manures Stass 
furt in Germany is the chief source of 
worlds potash supply Potash deposits 
occur m the salt range of the Punjab but 
they are of i ery poor quality 

Atnmoai'i and Ammonium salts —Of the 
total imports to the amount of 13 340 
cwts m 1913 14 United Kingdom alone 
eontnbuted 12 983 cwts nlurd at £28 
42S The manufacture of ammoomm sul 
pbate ill India has already been refem I to 
Carbide of Calcmtn — Total import in 
1913 14 amounted to 19 99S cw ts valued 
at £14 474 of wh ch 2 7S3 c\\ ts came from 
United Kingdom and 10 901 cwts from 
Germany Its manufacture docs not appear 
to present special difficulties prondal a 
cheap supply of eketne power is nvnilabic 
/Usm/icionfs— Total import in 1913 jj 
nmounicd to 25 303 cwts %alued 
£20 39t of which 23 8ir cwts valiu^at 
£24 509 came from United Kmgdoro,Aone 
luvcontnbated only 623 cwts lalim) 
£1 045 The soure of practically all 
■'^uts IS coal tar distillation pro. 

■’ »koal tar is made m icry small 

/ 


qnantities m India and no attempt has 
hitherto been made to distil w hat little tar 
is produced in this country 

Industrial ilcohol —There isa i cry large 
import trade from Java in this article 
Java makes huge quantities of alcohol 
from molasses which it gets ns a bye 

E redact in its sugar factones There are 
ardiy any sugar factories here working 
on a large scale and almost nil the alcohol 
that IS made here is used as liquor The 
pnee of molasses is high and would not 
warrant manufacture of cheap alcohoL 
But we need not look to molasses for 
alcohol having an abundant supply ol 
mohua The sugar content of mohua is 
identical to that of molasses whereas its 
price is only half Th"rc is no reason 
why mohua should be permitted to be 
exported as food for cattle nnd pigs and 
not ntthsed in the mmofactnre of spirits 
Representing ore of the Tharmaceutical 
Works I have had to feci keenly the want 
of rectified spint cheap enough to'^fj' 
utilised for manufacture of tinctures and 
other medicinal prcparotions It only needs 
nn enterprising organiser to establish tins 
industry and I am glad to find the Raroda 
Alembic W orks bos made asucccssfUI bcgia 
ning in this direction / 

There lias been a dearth' of organic 
dyestuff employed m our Jextilc and lea* 
tner industries nod also outlier chemicals 
used 10 medicine while /here has been n 
constant demand of llcmicals made m 
India from outside owng to the present 
war Jt }s chiefiy this cause, aided by 
our Swadeshi awakening that has made 
us feel the access ty of developing our 
chemical mdustn In tins respect however, 
we must be guided ly prudence and nlso 
by the expcnAccs of other countries 
Eet me be moA ilcar 

An undertaking for starting a factory 
for tlie prmluction of dyestuff nnl fine 
chemicals w oull be futile nnd is foredoomed 
to f^6re nnd disappointment Even in 
Li^iniid ami Amencn where there ntc 
Irendy such in lustncs in existence and 
here the people are feel ng still ttioru 
leenJy the scarcity of these there is sill 
some hesitation among a section of the 
people for further attempt towards the 
advancement of the inlustry b cause of 
thccompehtionofGcrmany I^tmeqiioW 
from the prc-sidcntial address deltvercil bjf 
ProTcsjor Perkin perhaps the kijrbift 
authority m Englan 1 on Orgauic ChcHMS' 
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try nti3 the worthy <ion of the first fii'covcr* 
cr of the aniline dyes, at the Annual Mect- 
,.iny; of the Chemical Socictj’ of London, 
held in 1915, to illustrate this. lie says, 

“I am inclined to think that we ma«t be peepared 
to face the certainty that tome years tnnst elapse 
before We can eompete »oece*sfolly against orgaolsa- 
tions which hare taken year* to drreJop and bring to 
pcrfeclirn Many of us bold the new that in order 
to prexent underselling and other methods of com* 
petition, the GoreriitDent ought to protect the new 
TCBtore foe ten years at least by placing aa import 
doty of oot less than 25 per cent, on all German dyes 
and other organic prcdocts ” 

Let me also give you an idea of the 
enormous German org’nnisation by giving 
a few figures, regarding the Badischc Anihn 
and Soda Fabric, one of the big German 
companies. For transportation within 
the plant the company utilises 42 nnfes of 
rail road. Its water ’works supply 10 
billions gallons yearly and its ice factory 

12.000 tons of ice. It has four hundred 
steam engines and five hundred electric 
motors, nearly as many telephone stations, 
and 25 steam fire engine*. It has a 
frontage on the Rhine of one and a half 
miles and handles sulphuric acids in tank 
steamers. In about the year 1903, it 
employed 217 chemists, 142 civil engineers. 

8.000 tvorktnen and a eommcrcial staff 
ofOlS. 

Another d;re industry, the Farbwerke, 
Vonnals Aleister, Lucius and Bruning, in 
Hochst, employs 350 chemists, 150 engine- 
ers and tecnnical experts, COO clerks and 
about 10,000 workmen. 

There are such four great and eighteen 
smaller companies in Germany involved 
in dyestuff industry, and in "addition to 
these are Kahlbaum, Merck, Schcring, de 
Haen and a host of others engaged in 
. ^’yicbvjujg .fin? .ehamleaU Alt" 

number of research chemists alone in all 
the factories, v.e believe, would conic up 
to several thousands. 

Under these circumstances, wc can only 
profitably direct our energies in other 
• channels where we have already found 
some indications of success. India exports 
annually from 12 to 14 crores of rupees 
worth of practically raw bides and skins. 
Bark tanning of a crude sort is done in 
•^Madras by chamars but experts are of 
opinion that the unscientific process 
[ adopted by them only deteriorates the 
Quality of the skin. India again exports 
^ considerable amount of dyeing and.tanning 
' materials. 


Here wc have to open the first dismal 
chapter in the economic condition of our 
country. We have an abundant supply 
oFraw’materials both in hklcs and tannin- 
yielding barks and fruits and j-ct wc remain 
contented with talking things aloud. It 
is an net of national folly and crime to 
allow a single mw hide or skin to leave 
our shores, which has not been properly 
turned into the finished leather. If we 
t.ake tlic average pnee of a raw skin at 
Rs. 7. a very moderate price, a simple 
calculation will show that we in our 
helplessness and ignorance allow about 
50 crorcs of rupees per annum to slip out 
of our hands 

Patience and perseverance should be our 
watch words Rome was not buift in a 
day More than two cen tunes and a half 
ago, England produced a Nekton and a 
Boyle and in the nineteenth century a 
Faraday and a Kclvm. In Germany, again, 
Agncola, who has been called the Father 
of Mineralogy, was bom m 1494 being 
the contemporary of I’araeclsus the Great. 
The ctlebmted Glauber who was bom 
in 1G04, le. more than three centuries 
ago, wrote Ins cucyclopctrdic work— “The 
Prosperity of Germany”— m six volumes, 
in which he pointed out that the applica- 
tion of science to industry would be the 
me.ins of bringing forth untold wealth 
to his Fatherland The self-sacrifice and 
assiduity of Bernard Pahssy, the founder 
of modem art pottery, are known to all 
of you. The services rendered to ceramics 
by Pott who died in 1G92, areno less in- 
valuable. “The mode of preparation of 
the Meissen porcelains being naturally 
kept secret, the King of Prussia instruct- 
ctl the celebrated chemist Pott to deter- 
•minrAlt" mri*ai’er^*'iinrAa*nAV'uw5^u’, .mu'ikrj 
being unable to obtain any sat5sfact0r3' 
explanation, was obliged to investigate 
the properties of those substances wliicb 
might possibly be used in the manufacture, 
mixed in varied proportions ; for this 
purpose Pott is said to have made no 
less than thirty thousand experiments. , 
To these we are mainly indebted for the 
establishment of the reactions which occur 
when various minerals are heated, 'and 
much ^-aluable information applicable to 
the manufacture Of porcelain was thus 
obtained.” 

Very few of us realize the training that 
is necessary and the research 'that has to 
be done before success can be achiev**'* 
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The Badischc Company spent seventeen 
years completing the in3ieo work after the 
nr<t synthesis and expended about a wore 
and hah rupees before a pound was put 
on the. market 

Like the other advanced nations we 
must pass through a probationary and 
ev olutionary period and should not be in 
a hurry to reap the fruit before we sow^ 
the seed 

Local conditions and the genius of the 
people should determine n hich particular 
industry should be chosen Jute nulls 
flourish on the banks of the Hoogbly for 
cotton mills Bombay and Central Pro 
ranees offer greater faahties For tobacco 
manufacture Runppore Cooch Behar 
Tirbut and the adjoining d stricts are 
favourable For the metallurgy of 
aluminium not only proxiimtj to the ore 
bauxite but also to water powers should 
be looked for as already pointed out In 
this respect tic location of the Tati Iron 
Works has been almost an ideal one hot 
only IS there limitless supply of superior 
quality oflreoiatite butcoal and limestone 
arc within very easy reach Local ctreum 
stances will often secure anionopolv for 
peculiar industries provided of course the 
people are advaoccil in scientific attain 
intnts In Germatrv, the Sla«sfurt mines 
contain nn almost inexhaustible deposit of 
potash and magntsmm salts The blovknde 
of Germany ba* resulted m the cutting off 
of this supply of tl CSC two chemicals The 
entire world including tmerica is now 
suffering from what has been called a 
potash famine Pota«h is not only a 
basis for many important chemicals e g 
bichromate of potash permanganate of 
potash but in n crude form IS nn essential 
coDstituenk. for manure* Mngnwum 
sulphate is largely consumed in tlw textile 
industries Before the w ar broke out tbw 
chemical u*cd to *cU at Rs 3 8 ner cw t 
The post war price has fluctuated between 
Ks 0 to Ks 16 and only a day or two 
before I left Calcutta my fifm (the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Work* Lid ), 
entered into a contract with the manager 
of one of the leading mills on TOUT side lor 
afew consignments at about Ks Operewt- 
Tbe abnormally high pnee wluch now rules 
m the market for n any fine chemical* 
notnblv the aniline djes has no doubt 
piren a. stimulus to the starting of chemical 
irduitnes in Fngland But iii this rc«p^ 
15 nccv«*arv to cxercire the utmost self 


restraint and caution otherwise thcprfr 
moters of any hastily got up 
sure tobelanded into dengerous quagmifW 
As soon as peace is concluded Germac; 
w ill make a frantic effort to recapture 
lost market and India along wath othrt 
countries will be the unhappy dumping 8 Cp 3 
for the output of her factories Suet 
industries alone should be taken m band 
w hich ha\ e a fair and reasonable chao« of 
outliving foreign competition 

I need not tire your patience further 
I shall conclude with the pregnant words 
of His Highness the Gaelcwgr uttered at 
the Calcutta Industrial Conference ten 
years ago — w Onls w hich are still ringing 
in my ears 


The ndaatral protpentr of it coonirx msr be 
(5 a roogWr to rnry a rccltjr w th Its exports of 
nanaftetBres bdiS tnpofli of raw n nlmaW and in 
verselr a th theexports ofra V produee and imports 
of manDfaciarrd poods Th s ss a safe and fel ^le 
eanoe of sdustnal reofinimos One most sad and 
prom oent feature ©t the foi* gn trade of tad a is the 
coDSiant rseexs of exports over Imports nb eh is oat 
conduc x< to the prosper ty of the people 

Tan oe ecreas ag porertr w jr«prrad d season 
all tbexe br og borne tn ox tb* fact tl at there t acme 
rad eal rveakoeii m oor sjsleni and tbatsomeibng 
nuxt bedune to reoiedr It Bnt there saBOtberajwt 
of the n alter and that i that ih i «onom« problem 
8 oor taxt oedeat ax people ft jt aor f«*f tn^irte 
Pa I (here and nhat ean the fiitorj bong us > 
We obI/ grow poorer and weaker-miore orpenoent on 
fore go help \Vx maxt wateb oar vadaxtr al fteeoom 

fan Bta exi net 00 asd draeoot a IK ^*ble «* ite ce 

as hewers of wool aad drawers of water tu anr 
fore go power whieh barprnx to be out waster 

Solxe that pioUim awd Jon hate w Rtewt wlard 
before y » ihr falore ol a great people w-ortbr of 
yonr aocestorx and yoor old pout on attoog 


Jlneient Indii was famous for her 
metaUurg cal skill the wrought Iron pillar 
close to tic Jvutuh near Delhi the iron 
beam* m the Icmples of Pun nncl Kainrak 
and the iron pillar at Dlnr excite the 
wonder and niimiration of eicn moc 
experts In my History of Hindu 
Chcmistrv in the chapter devoted to the 
Knowledge of TechtiicnJ Arts and Decline 
of the Scentific Spirit I have discussed 
some of the ciuecs which brought about 

oor present abject condition I shall quote 

one para 

Tbesrll b« ng relrpalrd to tbe l<jw caitce and tbe 
profirri ons rnadt tirrcd tsry A rrtta n drgrre of firr 
Bet delcocy aad drUncss ia man cnlai on w/iibo 
dOBbt xrrnrrd Imt lb swat done at aUn Ue«t*l 
The DitlkciBal port on of the coinmoo if t* rg thru 
w tbd aw B from the #cl xr partir pat on to tbr *tl* 
tbe horr aod why of pbrBoni<ra''the ro^rd *>* 
two ot canxt and rfert— wtre lo»t a gbl of ibe ap o* 
of xa^ar} gradpally died oot eaocg'i oatios 
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aatarAlljr prone to speculation and metaphjrsical 
snbtletiea and India for once bade adieu to enpen- 
' mental and indcctire sciences Her toil was readered 
morall/ onSt for tbe birtb of a Boyle, a Descartes or a 
'TJewton and her xery name was ail but expuajed from 
the map ol the scientific world ’* 

In bringing ray brief survey of the 
Chemical industries to a close, I cannot 
but think of the many passages in Which 
I have made mention ol the difficulties in 
our way and the keen competition of 
industrial countries backed by supenpr 
scientific and technical skill. But this in- 
stead of damping our spirit should make 
'ns all the more resolute and cautious in 
our industrial undertakings. Already a 
beginning has been made. Tbe youth of 
India will no longer tolerate to be told 
that he lacks this and lacks that. I see— I 


feel the fire of life burning inhim. It requires 
a guiding impulse and a helping hand 
to lead him on the right path of industrial 
progress That impulse and that help are 
being supplied bv the enlightened States 
of Baroda and Mysore. And in the great 
honour you have done me by inviting me 
to be before you, I read the throbbing 
impuUe of that iniustrial progress that 
is animating vou You have already the 
nucleus of a chemical works here and I 
liope the name of your State wiU stand 
high in connection with the future in- 
dustrial development of our land. 

Lecture delirered at Baroda id coonection with 
tbe Induttn^i and ^gncultaral Bxbibitioa under the 
Presidency of II E tbe Gackwar, on January S, 1017. 
Specially rerised for and contnbnted to the iiadera 


HOW ROMANCE CAME TO DRUSILLA 

By Florence Gwynxb Ntso.s*. 

J?«err«f 3 


I T it said the coming events cast their 
shadows before, but t%hen Drusilla eu- 
scoQced herself comfortably in a third- 
class corapartmenfNvith her twoblgbasket 
cases she bad not the faintest intimation 
of the adventure which was to befall her 
before she reached lier journey’s end. She 
had had tbe basket cases put into tbe com- 
partment with her because she did not 
want the bother of having to bunt them 
.out of the guard's vau. Everyone knows 
how liable solitary female passengers are 
,to get their luggage lost or mislaid. At 
rany rate, Drusilla did. 

I tier destination wasBrockenhurstHoll : 
her business there was the arranging of 
costumes and certain stage accessories for 
a party of guests who were getting up 
private theatricals. A chain of circuins- 
tancei too common to be worth describing 
had caused Drusilla to have to earn her 
own living, and she had elected to become 
an assistant to Madame Minette, ^be 
celebrated costnraler. Drusilla hod any 
amount of good taste, was qnite an artist 
'i with her needle, nod having very just 
notions of life in general, she coacetv^ 
that though she was an officer’s daughter, 


she was not accepting a more derogatory 
position in becoming assistant to madame 
than she would have done if she bad 
become n governess to a pack of unruly 
children, or a companion to some fine lady 
full ofinsolence and whims 

It was a January afternoon; the skies 
were grey, betokening snow. The com- 
partment, however, was pleasantly 
warmed, and Drusilla was not at all sorry 
to have it to herself. Just as she was 
thinking no one could disturb her for the 
next hour, she was disturbed in startling 
fashion. Fate gave the word, and the 
curtain rolled up on the first scene of the 
drama in which she was to be called to 
play. 

Seated in one of the corner seats, she 
felt a sadden rush of cold air behmd her 
nod, turning from the contemplation of 
the wintry fields, she became aware that 
m spite of tbe fact that the train was 
already well on its journey a man was 
entering tbe compartment from outside. 
The first glimpse she had of him was as 
be balanced himself on the foot-board, 
swaying unsteadily with the door wide 
open in one hand and the other arm flung 
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out wnlc fn irlt inside the comport 
effort necessary to l„, 

at such an “PP,^V,^‘ r,„t thought was to 
SV?b? «a5‘f hh. let h.ni he who he 

1 1 «,n in the corner sent and 

ile sank down m ^,,,,,i why he ha«l 

then she h»<an to unders and^^^ 

M=4 to Brt to pVece o! Jtga^ 

had caught „ “tth from o pott'Og 

timber which ^“tj. pretty 

fo”"!?’ The Wo“d io" "t-amiog (rooihia 
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To he told that she tuny ^ getting 
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pull the chain she 10« ; Instead she 
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looked at lier comp n' j done 
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anything ^^(aS-attractive alike m 

but It was a »‘^J A good month a 


twenty n^Rul of nineteen^ 
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hinh that Bnt if I am 10 1 ^ 

nothing f;“'i,‘'‘j,*ed“dcliberatclj and in cold 
that 1 did the deed delihernte j je,er,ed , 
blood Tbemanwasavdain.^u^^^^ , 

death . he ''“d.'i?," -! community with a 
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fromyonrpitjr tb'atwonld not beapnroved 
by yoar sense of right. If yoa think I 
ought to go back to prison, pull the 
chain I” 

Suddenly Drasllla came to a decision. 
“I shall not do anything till I have hound 
up yOur arm,” she said quietly. “Just look 
how it is bleeding. If it isn’t stopped soon 
you will bleed to death." 

She had been the pet of an old army sur- 
geon before ber lather died, and from him 
had got some useful lessons. She was 
therefore very welh qualified for the task 
she set herself, which was to stop the flow 
of blood and to bind up the wounded arm. 

Very winsome she looked with her grey- 
blue eyes lustrous with secret emotion, 
with her dark, upcurling lashes, her red, 
ripe mouth and her snowy brow. A man’s 
heart must have been cold indeed if it had 
not been warmed by her young beauty. 
The touch of her soft fingers, the fragrance 
ol her breath were iatoxicatmg things. 

She worked in total silence, but her 
mind was busy. When the work was done 
she sat down opposite ber fellow.traveller 
and said with acomposure which surprised 
herselfj “Now, ifl am to help you, Imust 
know a little more about you than you 
have told me yet. First of all, what is 
your name ?" 

“Austen Clare.” 

' She reflected a little with apnztied look. 
The name was uncommon, one might 
almost say romantic. She wondered she 
bad not heard and remembered it in connec- 
tion with what must have been a startling 
case. lie saw the look on ber face, and 
said : "Alay I ask what it is you are 
thinking about so deeply ? Perhaps you 
regret befriending me ?’’ 

*'.Vo, it isn’t that. I was only wonder- 
ing how it was I never read about your 
case, or beard of it, at the time,” 

Was it fancy, or did he slightly change 
colour as if before some unlooked-for dtffi- 
culty ? If he was non-plussed, it was only 
for the fraction of a second, however, for 
Dfusilla 'suddenly recollect^ something, 
and said : “Ob, I understand it now. You 
sayit isalittlc over a year since ? Xwas* 
out of England with my poor father at 
that time. 1 buried him in Italy.” ' 

The mention of her father conjured up 
o]d memories. Her sweet face grew pen- 
sive, and she sighed. .Austen Clare sighed 
too, whether out of sympathy for ber 
trouble, or at the recollection of his own, 


she could not tell ; but it seemed to draw ’ 
them closer, and her charming eyes were 
bright w'ith determination as she said ; 
“Well, I shall do all I can for you, because 
I do believe your word that you did the 
right thing, though it seems a very dread- 
ful one. This train will stop in about ten 
minutes, so we must make up our minds 
what you are to do. Is there any fear that 
the police will be looking for you ?” 

“There is every fear.” 

“Then you most be disguised. I have 
thought It all out. Look here.” And she 
opened her basket-cases and showed every 
conceivable thing necessary for a complete 
“make-up” inside. “I am on my wa;^ to a 
bouse where they are having private 
theatricals, and I was taking these things 
down. lean use some of them for you. 
Be quick, now, and put this wig of grey 
hair on. That turns you into an old 
woman in a moment. And here is a gown, 
aod a cloak, and a muff, and a bonnet and 
veil- Nobody could possibly know you in 
these.” 

He put on the articles under her direc- 
tions. and in less than five minutes was 
metamorphosed into a rather stout elderly 
lady. Drusilla knew bow to put the neces- 
sary “touches” to bis complexion. The 
transformation was complete. “Give me 
your coat,” she said, and bundled it into a 
basket-case and bad got^ all made neat 
again when the train ran into the station 
where she was to alight. Indeed, the 
station was a terminus. She lowered the 
window and looked out. Not three paces 
away stood a policeman in earnest con. 
versatioD with the station-master. The 
sight gave her a shock, but she bore it 
welt Turning round to Austen Clare, 
she' said io a low voice: "There is a 
policemau here, evidentlj; watching for 
you. Vou must come with me. Carry 
one of the cases. I think I know what 
to do." 

She stepp^ from the train and Clare 
followed. Uis disguise was splendid. No 
one would have dreamed he was other 
than he appeared— a sedate, middle-aged, 
middleclass woman. 

A servant in livery stepped up to' 
Drusilla. “If you are from Madame 
Miuette, Mrs.^ Ilartopp has sent the car 
for you,” he said. 

The constable was not two yards away, 
lie could hear every word ; Drusilla '• 
he looked at her scrutinisingly ; 
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especially* such of them as were of the 
feminine sex and unmarried, it was clear i 
that bir Norman Carew was a social “lion” 
of no mean order.' 

Drnsilla, listening in her corner, soon 
gathered that be was one of the richest 
baronets in England, and in addition \%*as 
a celebrated shot, a traveller whose talcs 
were worth listening to, and last, but not 
least, a writer of distinction. He bad 
already written one successful play, and 
was credited with having another “on the 
stocks.” “What a paragon !” she thought 
to herself amusedly, and promised herself 
no small food for humour when the para- 
gon shonld appear. 

In less than a quarter of an hour there 
was a bustle in the hall ; the hostess hur- 
ried out and came back shortly with her 
newly-arrived gnest. Imagine Drustlla’s 
consternation when she recognised m him 
her run away convict 1 

Dressed now in perfect taste, quietly, 
and yet in the mode prescribed by the best 
fashion, he looked all thatDrusilIa’s girlish 
Jancyliad ever pictured him. He was in- 
troduced to everyone in the room except 
herself. She in her quiet corner was so 
easy to overlook; and indeed Mrs. Moosall 
would not have dreamed of presenting to 
her rewl>-cnoght “Hon” the little assis- 
tant from Mauame Minette’s. 

Druaillasatina whirl, at one moment 
saving he must hare come here as a 
colossal impostor, nt the next asking her- 
self whether it was her duty to stand Up 
and expose him. Tliat he had seen and 
recognised her she was certain. His eye 
had swept the room ns he entered it, and 
though lie neither cliangcd colour nor 
showed any other sign of uneasiness, she 
could tell that he had marked ,hcr presence. 

“He must be personating Sir Norman 
Carew, and these people here do not 
happen to know Sir Norman personnlly,” 
washer ihouKht. but it was soon snept 
away by thegrcetingswhlchwere showeral 
on the newcomer. One young man present 
had evidently been at college with him ; 
an old l.'idy had known him nil his life. 
What was the solution of the mystc^ ? 
Her brain, as she tned to find a feasible 
one, might well l« in u whirl. 

Suddenly a sentence uttereil in Sir 
Norman’s clear, well.brcil tones rcachc*! 
her cars, causing her lie.irt to l>e.»t «n 
\i6lcnt1y that she literally gasjwl for 
breath 


“Talking about playp,” said Sir Nor- 
, naan, “I should like to tell you an amazing 
adventure which befell me a week or so 
ago.” 

Everyone expr^j^d eager desire to hear 
the storj', but by no one was thatdesirc 
felt as by the pale, quivering httle listener 
in the corner ot the room. 

“I had been writing a play,” said Sir 
Norman, fixing himself where be could dis- 
tinctly see that httle tremulous figure, 
“and some of ray friends read it. We had 
a difference of opinion. One man declared 
that the leading situation was not only un- 
natural, but impossible. BnelW, it dealt 
with the escape of a convict from Dart- 
moor. The convict enters a train and 
throws himself on the mercy of the heroine, 
a young girl who is travelling alone. She 
believes his story, sympathises with him, 
and belps him to escape. My friend said 
no girl would do this. We had a rather 
warm dispute, and I made a bet that I 
would prove the truth to life of roy play. 
1 undertook to get into a tram, dressed as 
a convict, and to r\m help and sympathy 
of a fellow-passenger.’’ 

“And did you do it ?” queried half-a- 
dozen eager voices 

“1 did It!” said SirNorrann, slowly. As 
he spoke he fixed his eyes apparently upon 
a painting on the wall, but re.illy tlicy 
never rose higher than Drusilla’s charming 
figure just beneath it. “1 did it, and In 
doing It met with the adventure of ray 
life. 1 went to a certain railway station 
weariugncoiivict’s dress, which iTmd got 
from a theatrical agent, under my over- 
coat. I watched the passengers enter the 
train, and noticc.l among them a young 
girl with the sweetest, brightest face I had 
ever seen. She %Yas alone in a compart- 
ment. In a moment I made up my mind 
that that girl was the person whos'e syra- 
pathics I must gain. To do that meant u 
good deal more to rac thafi the mere win- 
niogofroybet. I let the tram leave th» 
station, ami then jumped on to the foot- 
boanl and entered her compartment In 
doing so 1 ch.an^ to hurt my hand rather 
badly- That girl was an angel. I po*^;^ 
as, the character tu my play. I used the 
very words of the phiy. as I had pledged 
myself to do. She ju<?ttfied me in every 
particular, for she belicied my story, 
syropvthised with ray wrongs, and helped 
me to es^.ipr. Of cciuta:, I won my bet.” 

“What i\ roiu.iiicc !” cried everyone. 
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helpless^ and the establishment and main- 
tenance of institutions of public utility.' 4 

I For royal duties, the following worLs may be 
consulted — 

‘Satapatba^rihraana’ (S BE) Part 111, Kanda V, 
.Adhyaya 4 

•Btahmana’ 4. para S . Part IV, K»nda IX, 
Adhjnya 3, 

‘BiihmaSa* 3, paras ]o£. it , Pail IV, Kanda IX, 
Adhyaya 4, 

‘Brahmana’ 1, paras T^!.t3, Part V, Kanda XI, 
AdhySya 2, 

‘Brahmana’ 7, para 17 , Part V, K&nda XIII 
Adbyaya 1, I 

f 'lirahmana' 5, para 4 , Part V, Kanda XIII, 
Adhyaya 2, 

‘BtahmaUa’ 2. para ^ , &c. 

JIfanu Vll,i 3 3K8o,SS, ill iis, 14a 144 203, 
VllI, 41 4a, 46, jya, 303 309 , IX, 2S3 , ^ 80, 119— 
(protection of the people under his care] 

Ibid, Vll, 54 59, 6068, 8t — appomtmeot of 
'officials). 

liui^ VII, 146 183, 205 216 , IX, 294 a99--(consul 
tation) 

<■ Ibid , VII, 79, iJS—fcivmg audience) 

. vn. 37 38, 79. 8s 86. 88. 134 136. 145 VIII. 

395 > 1^,313323, XI. 4, 3t 33— (encouragement i, 
poaour to Brahmanas) 

IM , VIU,37 39— (support o( the helpless). 

Jbtd, VII, 127133, 137139, X, 118. tao, VIII, 
40t 403— (financial d. economic duties) 

VII, 14*34 . VIII, 303 303 . 310 3tt.33S.343 
347 , IX, 353393, 313, YlII, 1 8. 43 - 433 >34. 
VIII, 9 to, IS 19, 40-44. isd 139. 171 173 • I.X, 349— 
(judicial duties) 

Ibid, VII, 78 79, i45^appoint(neat of priests^ &. 
sacnfice) 

.ira/iM VII, 39>4>, 43, 44 S3, 1^, 3<» 3tt-*<P«rson 
al duties). 

Ibtd , VII, 69-J6 99 too, 301 303, >» I *5, »3. 
X, 115, i<9— tmilieary duties) 

‘ApasLimba* (S U E.), 'Prasna* 11, 'paUla’ 10, 
'Khanda* 35, pSras i tj , Prasna’ II, ‘palata’ to, 
Kbanda 36, paras 1 17 

, ‘Gautama’ (S UE.), cb VllI, paras iff, ch XI, 
paras i 31 1. 

‘Vasisiha’ (S B E). ch XIX, paras I-20. 32 ^ 
‘Baudhayana’ (S B E.), 'Prasna' I, ‘Adbytya 10, 
^andiks 18, paras i 30. 

;< ‘Vishnu’ (iBE.),ch III, 2 98. 
l ‘VljRaxalkya’ (it N Dutv’s e^), ch 1,309-368 
‘Parasara’f/iii/y.ch !, 5659. 

•SanUha f/b,d) cb, I, 4 

‘Hirita’ ( Ibid), ch II, 2 3 

•Am' ( Ibid) ch. i, 14 17; 32 34, -7, 28, 29. 

The following ‘Puranas speak also of royal 
duties — 

‘Malsya Putina, chs 115227 
'Okanda Purina*, ‘^sgara Khanda’. cb. XII, siks. 
6ff (scanty) 

V 'Bhigavata', 4th ‘Skanda ch 14, slks 14 10, cb. Stt, 
slks 13 16 

-'S 'AUtkandeya Purina'.ch 27 , ch 34, slks 1131*7; 
ch 18, slks 1 ff 

*Agm Purina’, chs, 220, t2\ 123 224, 2*3, 337, 333, 
234, =3S. >36, 237. 238. 239 2lo, 241, 342. 


The duties are heavy and numerous, and 
the conscientious monarch who undertakes 
to follow the injunctions has to work very 
hard to discharge properly his responsibi- 
lities Many of the aforesaid duties have 
religious sanctions at their back making the 
task all the more heavy for one who wears 
the crown 


KiHGS IDEAt, DAILY ROUTINE ACCORDING 
TO KAUTILVA 

The traditionary ideal daily routine of a 
monarch for the performance of hts heavy 
duties IS laid down in a good many works 
going back to an ancient date The one 
given by the Arthasasira divides the day 
and night into 16 equal parts and allots to 
each part a particular item of his duties 

Day — (i) 64 M to 7*30 a m isdevotedto 
looking after the defence of the country and 
the supervision of the finances , 

(а) 7 30 to 9 to the supervision of the 
affairs of the townspeople and provincials, 

(3) 9 to 10 30 to ablution, dmmg and 
study , 

(4> 1030 to 12 to the collection of state 
dues from the heads of the departments 
{Ad/tya^sAiij) , 

(5) 12 AM to 1-30 PM to correspondence 
with absent ministers , 

(б) 1-30 to 3 to amusements or self-deli- 
beration , 

(7) 3 to 4-30 to the inspection of elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry, 

(8) 4 30 to 6 PM to consultation with 
the commander in-chief and evening-prayers 
at night fall . 

Night— (i) 6 pm to 7-30 p M. to interview 
With the secret agents , 

(2) 7-30 to 9 to ablution, supper and 
sftfdy, 

< 3 >. ( 4 ) and (5) 9 to 10-30 to entering the 
bed-chamber amid sounds of tnnnoets z:^ 
sleep , ' ' 

C 6 ) to 30 to 3 to waking amid trumpet- 
sounds and calling to mind the SMne 
injunctions and the duties of the cnsuin^ 
day, ** 

(7) 3 to 4-30 to convening the council 


•Giruda Porina , chs. tii, frt 
•Devi PurjnV, ch 9, slki to^ 

•Vnhaddharma Purina’ 'tnvr, \ t 
•Kilikl Purana'. chs. 84 slf ^ > 

•Kimandaklya Nitissn 'jafX ' t 
‘bakraaitisira*. (pmf r V - , . 
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and sending out secret agents on tlicir 
errands , 

(8) 4 30 to 6 A M to receiving b^nedic 
ttons m the company of his tutors ard 
domestic and sacrificial i nests, inlcrticw 
with thcphjsiclan, head cook and astrologer, 
and entering the court after perambulating a 
cow with her calf and a bull 

Tlie above divisions of the timetable 
however admit of alterations to suit the 
capacity of o particular monarch The 
routine does not leave mueh leisure to the 
king but kcqis him occupied with some 
State business or other the greater part of 
the day There arc only three hours during 
which he IS set free from the carts of the 
Slate (0 to 1030 and l 30 to 3 > IIis 
labours come to a close at 7 30 m theesenlng 
after which he gets seven hours and a half 
at a stretch of which about C hours arc 
devoted to sleep The rest of the day and 
night (via 24—101 cr 13J hours) l« divide 
among the various stats, engagemenu It 
should be noted that these hours do not all 
impose upon the monarch brain work or 
physical worry of the same intensitj The 
time for insunce from 4 30 A M to 0 XM is 
of comparative rest as also a few other tirne 
divisions and their fractionsduring which hii 
work IS more passive than the rest of his 
working hours. The time expressly set 
apart for study recurs twice during day and 
night Though it adds to the volume of bis 
intellectual work the period allowed to It 
Is short considering that it is to be snatched 
from the hours of ablution and dinner How 
ever, the sort of life implied by the routine 
IS one of much stress and strain and pres 
sure of work explaining the necessity of dis 
ciplliied life essential to kingship 

The second division of time m the 
morning (7 30 to 9) is an important one 
devoted as it is to giving audience to the 
public and considering a variety of matters 
affecting the people at large The kng is 
enjoined to make himself easily accessible to 
the petitioners and attend personally to the 
subjects of their applications m the loUowing 
order instead of entrusting every thing to 
his officials* — 

(1) Deities (rfrva/J) (2) abodes of Ascetics 


I het— AtthaiSvlra lU I l<S)3|>raadl 


(3) (heretics) (fashanda\ (4I 
HrShmam* versed in the fWrr (rwfrya), (s) 
towef animals sacred places 

itidna) (7) minors, as also (6) the old 19) the 
diseas^ (to) the distressful (li) 

the helpless and (i 2 ) women The above 
order of business may however be change 
owing to importance or urgency of a parti 
cular item * 

It is ikacticaliy svur as ix iJjM 

AXD SOME Jtt drutt 

Tlie routine as set forth m th- SamliitSs 
Is In substance almost the same as the 
one in the Arthasdtln Manu* and ' 

I Kliya giuiavldityay kavsiena v«, li J, p 39 
The rtason is giveo tnui — 

Sarvatnaiyay kam ksrysm irnayannit pvtsyeiv 
kf chchhtaiAdhyAraaokfiHU/naia^by^n vs vjlyate 
fi e all urgent bui nui should be fortbiv th attend 
ed to ano ne»« postponed , (fsr oiherwiie) it grows 
ei her (i)dff cull (J) almosi beyond rernedy or (3) 
uoperformable lb(t,P 39 ill couplet] The formalny ' 
observed vrheo sitend 1 g u» bos ness eontern ug ine 
•scenes IS that of return ng to the room eonislo tg Ihe 
sacred fire where ibe weikls lobe done ntbceom • 
pany ©f the teacher (aeftiryya) and the domeitc 
oresi {purohui (and persons ieaiB'd in toe 3 
Vedas) The king is to r se from h e ee*l sod laluio 
ihesKeticpet 1 oners He is bowevei enjo ned notto 
do the work resanl ng persons versed in sorcery 
hepersonvllyiBcors ihe r d spleasure (Va dya upisvi 
nans in ibe second couplet may mean iK*!*^* 
learned In the \edai • or ‘pbys eians and aseel cO 
Vde 2nd and 3rd couplets Anhasis ra Be l> 
Rtlapran dbl ' p 39 

t BuMer s Manu (S 1 ) E)*— 

*’llav Of r sen in the last watch oftl e n ght her ng 
performed (ihe r te of) perspnaJ pur ficat on hav ng 
wthaeoHected mind u>fferedoblatoni ill ihefi e and 
bavins worth pped. Brahmeuai he (k n^) shall enter 
the b-iU of and ence whicli must possess the marks 
Icons dered) ausp e ous ffor a dwell ni,J \ II S 45 
Tarry ng there he shall gra fy all subjects |who 
come to see b m by a k nd recept mi) and afierwards 
d sm ss them hav ng d sm ssed h s subjects he shall 
take couoset w ih b a m Q sters — VIl 146 

‘llatae consulted with his m n sters on all theie 
(matters) I sv ag taken exerc se aiiJ having bathed 
afterwards the kng may enter tie harem at m d day 
m order lod ne ’—VIl a 16 

Adorned (w th h s rodex of state) let h m aga □ 
f inspect h I fight ng ruen all h s chat ois and beasts of 
burden the weapons and accouiremenis Uuhleds 
Uaou (S B b)— VII., 22' 

Having performed h s tw 1 gfat devot ons let h m. 
well armed hear m an inner apartment tie dongs©/ 
those wh > make secret repons and of h s sp es — 1 

vn 2 j 

But go Bj, to anolhet secret apartment -vndds 
mssDg those people he may enter the hareti sur- 
round^ by fen ate ( ervams) in order to dM 
agan— VIl 224, 
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Y5jnavalk> a' give details, as also some of the responds in its mam features nith the 
Puranas traditional t> pe 


The ^oni Pur^va 

The time-table m the Apti Purinn*’ cor- 


Havmg eaten there somethioR for the second lime, 
and having- been recreated h> the sound of music, let 
him go to rest and rise at the proper time free from 
fatigue r— VII , 225. 

A kini, who IS in good health ntust«baene these 
rules , but, ifhe 1-. ind spos'ed he may entrust nil this 
(business) to his servants —VII , *26 


•f t ’yajntialVya' (M N Dutt’sed) — 
j “Having risen up early lo the morning, he (Lmg) 
should personally look after the work of coltection and 
disbursement , next he should attend to law suits, after 
which he should bathe and take his meat at ease — 

1 . 327. 


‘ He should then deposit in the treasury the gold 
‘brought by persons engaged in the work and then see 
^e secret agents, alter which he should with his 
'ministers send the emoys on their errands ’—I jaS 
I ‘Therealter he should enjoy his leisure alone or in 
he company of ministers Next he should lake 
■ Counsel with hi$ commander in chief after the inspec 
lion of the army ‘ —I 3^9 

*Tben after evening adoration, he should listen to 
the confidential reports of the secret agents He 
should then enjoy singing and daoemg, take his meal 
and study ”—1 , 330. 

"He should then go to sleep anud sounds of 
trumpets nnd get up from bed similarly, whett he 
should cogitate the scriptural injunctions and all his 
duties”— L, 331 

**Thea with respectful welcome he should send 
secret emissaries to the dotiinionsol other kings as 
well as his own after leceiviog bless ngs from bis 
sacrificial priest, domestic priest and teacher Next, 
he should see his astrologer* and physicians and coo 
feron the Brahmanas learned n the Vedis, kjne. 
gold, land, houses and their forn ture , — 1 , 332, 333 


» I 'Agni Pui&na,’ ch 235. siksi 17 
e “Pusbkara said, I shall relate 10 you the daily 
routine of the king It is called ‘ajasra karma' t 
incessant work When there are only two 'muhurtas' 
minutes) before the break of daivn the k ng should 
)^et up from bed amid mus c and singing of panegyrists 
‘^nd see the secret emissaries so pnvately that nobody 
Canrecognze them when on duty as his men Next, 
he should attend to his income and disbursement and 
tben after attending the call? of nature, he should go 
to his bathing house. There, after cleaning tbe teeth 
and taking bath, he should perform Ibe 'Sandbya* 
service, repeat prayers and worship Vasudeva He 
should them make sacred oflerings to the fire and 
worship the manes of his ancestors, take blessings from 
the BrShmanas and m.\ke gifts of gold and kine Th-n 
after decorating his person and smearing it with on 
guenis he should see the reHection of his face in a 
i^mirror as also in clarified butter kept in a gold re- 
ceptacle Then he should hear the auspicious or in 
auspicious nature of the day, take the medicines pres* 
cribed for him by the royal physicians, tojcn the aos* 
picious articles, make obeisance to his superiors and 


The Devi Purafta 

The jy^vi Purana gives a similar pro 
gramme of royal duties * 

then enter his hall of audience where. Oh Highly 
Fortunate, he should receive the Br&hmanas, the 
ministers and the officers of the court as also 
such ofhis subjects as would be announced by the 
usher Then having heard the reports of works, 
he should determine the steps to be taken, 
and then proceed ic adjudicate law suits, after 
which be should consult hts ministers on im 
poitant matters A king should lake counsel neither 
with a single inin ster nor with too many , nor with the 
Ignorant and untrustworthy He sbou d carry into 
action those schemes that have been well thought over 
and will not therefore injure the Stale fie should nut 
betray his secrets by looks and gestures, for the wise 
can gather other’s intentions from those outwajd 
sgns A king following the advice of hisastrolo-, 
eers, physicians and ministers attains prosperity^ 
for tbe latter are the custodian of tbe former 
welfare. Council dissolved the king should take 
physical exercise with a discus or sword, or on a 
carriage Ihen he should bathe id a tank free from 
aquatic aniToals, and see that the Cod Visbnu has 
been duly worshipped, that tbe sacrificial fire has been 
duly lighted and ofrerinos made to it, and that the 
fir*hmanas have been properly honoured with pre 
seats Then having decorated bis body he should 
mvke gifts, and nest take his meal which has been 
duly tested Then, he should take dressed betel and 
rest awhile on his leh side Then, after the inspection 
of theaemy, armomy and storehouse hesbouldper 
use the Mstras He should then fin sh his evening 
prayer and send the secret agents to the works previously 
thought over by hi n Thereafter he should take his 
supper and enter the seiaglio The kmg being well 
protected should do this every day amid songs and 
sounds of musical instruments " 

I 'Devi Purana', cU 2, siks. 6976 ~ 

Having divicted the diy into o portions and the 
night into ghatikas, (ihora (a king) energetically ap 
plies himself to his dunes 

He rises from bed at the ‘BrShma Muhucu* (the 
period included between the 4th Uhatikx and the 2nd 
before sunnse) nnd after attending the calls of nature 
cleans bis teeth by a touth stick of the efficacious 
'kaniak^ tree twig’ after rep-aling the 'sgama ’ 1 e., the 
‘vSnaspatya mantra’ The teeth being cleaned tn the 
prescribed way. he sees the reflection of his^ace lO a 
mirror or m clarified butter and makes gifts of cows 
He then comes to tbe audience hall and looks into the 
aBairsofthe petiiioners impartially, irrespective of 
fneods or enemies Next, he looks into his finances, 
after which in the company of priests who apprise him 
of the hour for religious duties, he goes to bathe, and 
propitiates the gods and the manes of his ancestors, 
performs sacrifice, takes h $ meal and engages m some 
diverstoti Then he comes to the court and after in 
spection of military matters, he dismisses all 
from hts presence except his ministers with 
takes counsel,, by which he comes to know of 
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The routine followed jn part bt Krishha 

IN THE BHACaVaTA PuRANA 
A portion of this routine up to the holding 
of court in the assembly-hall {the differences 
In details being excepted) is represented in 
the Bhagavata-Putdna as being followed by 
_ Krishna in Ins capital at Dvlrak% 

It is also given in thf Raqliuvdmt.t 
The Raghuvamsa refers to the traditional 
routine upon which Mallin&tha makes his 
commentation adding some details • 


enemies and neutrals, and the ‘'circle” ofhis near and 
distant neighbours with whom he has to mamtain po- 
1 tical and d plamalic relations , and m the lighi of 
these facts, he makes provisioO far eight kinds of forts, 
increase of wealth, defence of hu kingdom and punish 
menc of enemies He also receives infornutioDS 
about the actions of his subjects and class fits Ibem 
lie thus carries OD his administration free from the 
eighteen vices 

I See 'Bhxiavala Parana,' bkanda to, cb. 70, 
ilks .4 «7 

Having risen at the 'Brshma muhurta' and cleans 
ed hii teeth and eased himself, he soothed his senses 
then after rehg ous meditation, he took baih in pore 
water, performing the necessary rues connected there 
with and put on clothes Next, he per^tmed the 
'Sandhya service and studied the ‘Vedas', performed 
lacTiSee and repealed wi'hin himself the mantras.* 
Then he bowed to the risiag sun aod worshipped the 
gods, ascetics, the manes of hit ancestors his superi 
ortaswellas learned Brahmanas Next be made 
giAs of cows to firihmanas, made obeisance to the 
gods Brshmaeas, preceptors, superiors and cows, and 
touched auspicious articles. 1 hen he put ondoibes, 
ornaments, garlands and smeared his body «nth un 
guents, saw the reflect on of bis face 10 clarified 
butter and mirror, and took 1 view of cows bolls, 
Brahraanas and images of gods. He next fulfilled 
the wishes of the people of his seraglio aod tbe city 
after which be distributed garlands, betels and un 
guents among Drahmanss, and met bis friends, 
relations and subjects. He theo got on his chariot 
and went to his audience hall called ‘ Sodbatma. 

s The 'i(aghuvainsa‘ has this tloka (Sarga 17, 
slk. 49) — ' 

Katrindiva vibhsgeshu yadad shtam mahlksbiiam. 
Tat sishebe myogeoa sa \ikalpa paranmukhab (He 
followed regularly and cohfidently what has been 
enjoined as the table of daily duties for the kings by 
dividing the day and night into (he proper thvisioas) 
Mallmaihas-cxpUnation is as follow — 

‘ Ramndmamiti ahoratrayoh ityatlhah Uyt>h 
vibhxgah amsa praharsdayah teshu mablkshiUm 
mjaam yat adishtam Idanasmin kale k-irtavyamiti 
niinric.ibhib upadishtam tat tah rsjfi vikaipa parsn 
‘ mukbah sansayaruhiiah san niyogena mscuyena 
sishebe anushihitavao iiyarthah :* ^1 e. ratnodiaam’ 
means the day and night s their dnisions refer to ibe 
prahara* £.c . accord ng to which kings are enjomed 
to lesuUte theiT actions ‘sdishuin‘ refers to Ae 
rules that have been laid down by Manii and others 


AND ALSO IN THE Dasalumdta ckaritaVmtKI- 
DaXDI PARODIES KaLNTILVA 

Dandl, in his Dasakumdra ckantat paro4 
dies the Kautiliya routine but hands down 
the tradition * 


enjoining tbit a particular work should be done at s 
particular time , that king followed tbe rules regular!) 
and withaut any doubt in his mind as to their pro 
pnety) 

s Day —‘‘The Ling risen from bis bed in tbe firsl 
of the eight divisions of the day’ hears tepotts coo 
ccmiag his income and disbursement, after having 
washed fais face in a hurry and devoured a handfd' 
ot half handful of food The cunning heads 
of government departments of a king, who does 
not bear them atientirely, rob him of double bis 
wealth and multiply thousandfold tbe four hundred 
means of collection of wealth enjomed by Cbanakya. 

In the ‘second division* of the day, the king passes 
bis I fe distressfully with his ears burnt so to speak 
by the hubbub of mutually quarrelling subjects 
judges decree or dismiss the cases ofthe 
will, bringing sin and disrepute upon iheji- njaster 
and wealth to themselves ‘ 

Tbe ‘third division* is the (me for bath end meal 
So long as his food is not fully digested, his fearof 
betog poisoned does not leave faim After meal, he 
stands up, in the fourth division,' with bis bands 
stretched out for gold 

In the fifth divisioo,* he suffers great pain from 
consultation with his minislert. Ihen also the 
niioisters individunlly or collectively grew indiflhrent, 
and toTo at will to their evil design tbe good or bad 
qusliies of things, the leporti of envoys and secret 
agents, the praciieabihty or otherwise of eclions, as 
well as the states of undertakings due to time and 

C lace, and tie supported by the ‘'circles* of friendly, 
iim cal and neutral kings hnoging their master under 
Ibeir control by secretly and in the guise of peace- 
makers iofiamiDg the anger of people within and 
outside tbe kingdom <, ^ 

In the 'sixth divison’(3i< daodas, te,i;{hrs) 
be engages either in aniusemenis or conversation ' 
lo the 'seventh,' comes the inspection of the * 
loihiary force composed of its four elements 

Tbe ‘eighth ts devoted to consultation with Ills ^ 
commander la^hief regarding m litary matters x 
NtgnL—Haung performed the ‘bandhyi’ service,’ 
be sees the secret agents in the ‘first division of the! 
Bight.' Through them the very cruel uses of weapons,’ 
fire and poison are to be provided for 

lo uie 'second,* after meat, he commences rehgi 
Otis studies like a Brdhmana versed in the Vedas . i 
la the ‘ihird,* he goes to bed amid sounds of irum 
pets wh le the fourth and the fifih’ find him asleep, 
fast as eep, because of the incessant mental worry 
by which he enjoys the pleasure of sleep like ait 
ascetic. 

In the ‘sixth.’ he cogitates the Sssiras and h'* 
own duties ‘ 

The ‘seventh’ is devoted to the sending Of tr<^ret 
informants on their duties after consultation T^ey 
by their sweet words gam wealth from the sender** 
w«i as the person to whom they are sent, and increa** 

« by commerce through routes where they have 
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Ir IS ALSO FOUND IS llFO VSTIIENES. 

The regular round of dally duties of Ihe 
sovereign is fragmentarily referred to by the 
Greek ambassador Megasthenes : “The king 

may not sleep during the daytime ^ ;.He 

leaves his palace for the purpose of 

judging causes.' He then remains in court 
for the whole day, without allowing the 
business to be interrupted, even though the 
hour arrives when he must needs attend to 
his person, — that is, when he is to be rubbed 
with the cylinders of wood. He continues 
bearing cases while the friction, which is 
performed by four attendants, is still proceed- 
ing. Another purpose f>r which he leaves his 
palace is to offer sacrifice”.* 

iTfc* i.facrit76rraT' progTarmnsr ut‘‘ afdtnat’ 
duties as we find it, is the result of evolu- 
tion through centuries dating back to the 
^edic times. The discharge of heavy respon. 
sihilities of the king ought to follow a 
imelhod j and the method that was recom- 
mended to the monarch was one matured by 
the wisdom of statesmen. The monarch 
could no doubt alter it to suit himself but 
the freedom was hedged in by limits which 
he could not overstep The considerations 
by which the programme was framed arc 
briefly stated in a sloka of the MahSbh&nta 

to pay any tolls, aad roamaboit by skilfaUy cretiinj; 
works wrere there are none 

Id the 'eighth,* the pneit and other co-oe to him 
and say dtc." , 

t Cf. the Vedic injunction, “madivS svap-ib (or 
sushupthah)” found in tereral ‘GriUya Sutras,"6'ah- 
mans' Ac. 

2 See LMegasthenes, Fragra. XXVII. 


i»A7, equable pursuit of dhanna, ariha and 
kdma (for explanation of these terms, see 
iufira). 

Tlie CeXEKiL PRINCIPLES nEIIIND THE ROUTIWE. 

The general principles .to guide the 
monarch in the regulation of his duties ‘arc 
found in both the Rdm&yana and the Mahd- 
bharata' and also in a Vedic injunction by 
Daksha with which the later developments 
seem to have a relation of direct descent. 

Tlie injunction is as follows 
PurvShne chSchareddharmam madhyS- 
hne’rtham upirjayet, SSyShne chacharet 
kamam-ityeshJ vatdikl srutlh.* (Forenoon is 
for religious duties, midday for acquisition of 

ne3)i>?, djycrs)c>/> }s /ba" 

Vedic saying). 

I Sabh&paiva, ch. $, sik, 

Kachchtdanhancha dharmaneba ksuancha jaja* 
it-Dvara Vibhajya Vale ka’e kslajna sadx larada 
aevase 

» & 3 'Ramijana, sirga too, slk. ly— 

KacbchinnidrAvasim aiithi kachehit-kale 'vabu- 
dhyase, Kachcbichch\oiraiitre)bo chintayasyarthanai- 
puaam. The LMabA’aharata (Sabbtparra,' ch. 5, 
slk. 39) repeats the above sloka with the variation of 
the last expression into "cbiDtayasyatthaniarthavit” 
(NIUkAMtha comioents on the sloka as follows 
Yait'A-t'am svipnapravodhatA brahme muhQrte 
*mst)ddibhih saha kntasya mantrasya parytlocbanara 
kattyavyam Bithme mubQtte chotthaya chintayedi- 
(mano nitamiti smntestada nirnTto'rlho ni vipbvata 
ityavasS) at) 

Also’M\Uihhlnt*,*Sibh4parva. ch. $• »'k. 85 — 

Kachchit dvau pratbamau yamau raire suptva 
visampate. Sanchayao dharmarthau yania utthiya 
paschime. 

I Vide Nilakantha's commentation oa sloka 20, 
cK 5 of tbe 'Sabliaparva* (Mahabhlrata). 


THE VICEROY’S COj^voCATION SPEECH 


I N the speech which His Excellency the 
Viceroy delivered last mouth at the Con- 
vocation of the Calcutta University as 
its Chancellor, he said that be should like 
► to speak **as one Uniirersity man toother 
^university men.” 

The ’Dreams and Visio.ss or Yodtk. 

He said. : — , 

I hare b«a 18 years of as:, 

25~D 


» a long time ago I hare dreamed dreams and I 
have seen visioas and 1 hare notjorgotteo them. I 
bare erery sympathy therefore with those who are 
stirred by cacses which catch the imagitiation and 
arouse enthusiasm. 

The circumstances under whicb_ young 
men dream dreams and see visions in Eng- 
land and in India are different. In Eng. 
land idealism does not give rise to suspi- 
cion ; iu India idealists form a largej pof.^ 


am afraid it 
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portion of tlie political suspects \\liose 
jiames figure in the bid bool s of the police 
and some of these suspects seem to have 
been interned upon no evidence whatever 
anl certa nlv not on any evidence that 
would be acceptable 1 1 law courts A 
great part of the idealism of Indian yonng 
men must be political because India is a 
dependent country whose inhabitants do 
not enj )v even some of those cnic rights 
which are enjoyed by the people of the 
least advanced European countries But 
It IS not political idealism alone winch 
lands our lads in trouble Religious 
social economic and educational idealism 
also rouse the suspicion of the police 
and what the police say is generally 
accepted as true by the highest executive 
authorities as Lord Carmicba'-I s Durbar 
speech oa the 11th December last shows 
Therein he spoke of there being mem 
bers of a widespread co ispiracy among 
teachers and among those wl o render 
social service mentioning particularly 
the workers of a religious mission It is 
not then as safe for our lads to Iream 
dreams ns it is for British youth it is 
tnther risky lor them to talk of their 
dreams and positively dangerous to write 
about them though neither their 
dreams nor the plans it any for their re 
niisation may b- 1 1 th* least unlawful or 
cnminnl 

It IS true idealism mav sometimes take 
awroagturn Bntit ts tb* part of wis 
dom not to penalise or discourage a thing 
because evil maj' come out of it Ttcry 
one vho possesses a match box is n itlicr 
au incendiary nor a possillc incenliir> 
nor ISA match factory a brecdi ig ground 
of criminals 

The dally work of the police brings them 
into edntnet with cri mnals and conse 
qoently they see very much more of the dark 
s le of human nature thin its bright side 
Moreover theycaamtb gout detectives 
unless they have ai extra dnseofsnspi 
cionsuess These cans s make the polcc 
bad judges it human altru sni Tlc> can 
not j^eneriiliy un lerstanJ how or why men 
8ho tij teach po r people witho it pay or 
why they shouH |,i\c lelp to people rco 
dered h Ij less by flood fam oc or ep le 
inics, wiihiut any lope of gam or any 
ulterior selfish or bad motive No doibt 
whenever circuoistauceS requ n. it the 
police should beep watch overparticular 
moremetits or person* but they should 


under no circumstances be pnciicaf/f made 
the arbite-s of their destiny Police under 
lings should be strictly ordered not toiQ^ 
terferc with schools or social service work 
If Government tells the police to keep 
watch over or report upon particular per 
sons or movements they generally manage 
by threats and other means to make short 
work of them in order to minimise their 
own work and have as easy a time 
possible This is the underlying cause of 
the closing of many night schools and 
other schools fur the working classes in 
Bengal 

There are many things to bed one in con 
nection with the dreaming of dreams and 
the seeing of visions by our young men It 
has to be seen that their dre lois regarding 
the development of their personality and 
the fields of their future activities arc of, 
the right kind and circumstances should be 
made favourable for the dreaming of such 
dream* Tliosc who wish India to havea, 
bright future shoul 1 also try to make the 
conditions favorable for the growth Of the 
right kind ol idealism m rcl gion politics 
education and social service in general 
The statesman s concern should be to pre 
vent the confounding of the idealist with 

the p ihtkaf suspect ’ His concern 
should also be not so much to punish 
those whose ideiltsm is about to lean them 
astray ns to make it possible to warn 
them and g iide their steps aright 

May it be hoped that Lord Chelras 
ford s sympathy -with those who are stir 
re J by causes v\ Inch catch the imagination 
n id arouse entliu^ asm vv ill take a practi 
cal si ape ? Sho jl 1 he try to show Ins sym ' 
pathy in ui V pract cal manner our obser 
vatioQS nii},ht be of use in indicating how 
and in what dir ctions help vv ns needed j 

1 

CHuHXCTCa AND TUB RC-srONSIBILITY OF j 
ClTIZENSIIIl. 


The \ iccroy asked what then do we 
look for from j ou as a result of your Um 
vctsity life ’ ind answered — 


r«f— T at you slioulj coaie out w tU jeur 
cha a ec formej tinj strcottl coed and that vh*' , 
ebarnetcr »1 ould be no tin voribv one i and rexf I 
TlAtfoufl uW tome out n eu rvadr to takev? I 
toe dot e» ul c I zeoth p nnd play jour part la ll** 
cou nioa 1 1« 

In cl art men w ih character and purpose 
\* Hook 1 nek tOfny Ua rers ty days t belicrt 
a* GDderKrndaates Wed a ly I eld by these two idea*” 
Charac er and tl e resp ns b I ty of C I lensh P F<* 

" ■ of tradit on. Oo 
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\vnJl« of our Co ]fgc3 wc cjnld s*e theportratl' of 
those wfi I had pUyed n greii pirt in ti e hfc * f the 
State \\ e too» in the lesson of the past as naturally 
as we bad I'nb'heJ our luoihet a railk 

Tor you tli>. tnslv is a harder oi e \our Uoieersitf 
is stillyi uog and though s ou hare had disiii ga»s >eil 
alamni la the past and you hate the it in the present 
your tradition IS not yet one of centuries Oi your 
shouldi-rs then tics, (be responsibility of niouIJing 
the tradition nhich is to be hnodeil on 

Most Eaglisboien sojourning an In^ii 
have two nlcals of clnracter One thej beep 
for their ow n sons, the other they prescribe 
for ours We ilo not know which the 
A iceroy hail lu \ lew u hen he spoke to the 
l^raduates on chiraLter It is not our 
intentioa to write a complete cssaj on 
the subject. \\ e wish simply to point out 

“home’ consumption IS not merclT that of 
!ihar|nlessnes«, which is sometimes born of 
'weakness Tint ideal certainly has the 
negative connotation of harmlessoess 
lit also includes purity But it laysspcvial 
emphasis on grit, on courage, on self asser 
, tion, on lo\c of country, and on tU the 
other manly virtues lU values discipline 
Dot fur Its own sake, still less for produ 
cmg soulless luachme^!, but for some 
ulterior high object Here in India, the 
emphasis is laid not ou strength of 
character, but on its harmlessiiess tiuoser 
viency to authority,— no matter wh it the 
character of that authority is, is particu 
larly valued SHbmi8Siveu'’S3 is a perfect 
gem, no matter to what or whom you are 
required to submit Artists speik of a 
line of beaut) The British birds of passage 
in India see this iJeall) beautiful line in the 
cun ed backbone of the obsequious Indian, 
r though m their own country th“y prefer 
■ an erect posture The British bureaucrat 
m India sees great danger to the character 
vTPf Indian lads if they become CoDgre>5 
/volunteers, or listen to speeches delivered 
pn the Congress paiidal , but he will not 
take any eflective steps or even utter a 
word of warning to discourage them from 
attending theatres where the actresses 
are invariably women of ill fame and the 
moral atmosphere 'i3 foul , nor will he da 
anything topreveqtjiueniies fromdniikiag 
or smoking 

We value discipline, ohedieoc’, respect 
* for lawful authocit) as mucli as we onght 
ik>to Bat we also 1 ly s£re»s on all the vir 
tues which go to make men I h* ideal for 
our sous whu-h the Anglo Indian buri.au rat 
has lu view is tliat of a political auimal 


horn to be ruled and to act as pliant and 
obedient tools and tJ vpavera and producers 
of raw material This is praciu-all) the 
w hole of Ins idt il of lIi ir icter ior ludiaiis 
Our ovv ti political! idc il of character is tiiat 
which makes a nnn lit to win aifd exercise 
self rule But our vv hole ideal does not end. 
here N\e want our youth to be chaste m 
thought and word and deed, to keep our 
old world courtesy, to be deeply spiritual 
and to be loving and sell sacriticing mall 
forms of sot-tnl set vjll 

Ch iracter is formed and strengthened 
b) stui) tuiiikmg contact with the world, 
and active work Vs the utliual presertp 
tion is intended to confine our students 
mcrxly in * in atmosphere ot pure stud),” 
w.luiJi.is.aiL«d)ij'.-ihsitnUtx.,rJu*_«irJiiv. civi. 
ditions for the form itioii and strengthen- 
ing of character, besides those of theclass- 
room, h ivc to be supplied Who is going 
to supply th“ra ami how ? It is to be 
remeroo^red that, trs Miciulay savs, 'the 
virtue which tjic world wants is .a virtue 
which can expose Itself to the risks insepa- 
rable from all spirited exertion ” 

v\e do not as.ribe to the Viceroy the 
bureaucratic ideal of character meat for 
Indians But as His Excelicncv has to pass 
his di)s almost exclusive!) m the ntmos 
phere of Anglo India, we have ventured 
to makesjQi remarks ou Anglo India's 
ideal of char icier for Indian consumptiou, 
and our ideal 

As right and duty, rights and responsibi 
Ivties go together, whenever there is a 
rekreuce to duty and responsibiht), the 
thought of our rights naturall) Occurs to 
us What rights of citizenship have we, 
that we are called apon to discharge the 
duties of citizens ’ In what sense are wc 
citiz*u3 ? By asking the questions we do 
not mean to imply that persons who 
haveuocuic or political rights have no 
duties Dutiesi they have as human be » 
lugs , and if they have no or few civic 
or political rights it is their duty to win 
them What we mean to say is that those 
who do not possess the rights of citizen 
ship cannot be called upon to shoulder the 
responsibiht) of citiz“nship Itshontd also 
be bom" lu mind that the power to do the 
duties of citizenship grows b) conscious 
and Unconscious education Ihe teaching 
ofhiStory and geography is a means of 
such education, but th“«e subjects have 
been assigned m inferior place in India for 
some years past Civics is a subject taught’ 
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in nnrij fmr nHintric* fur Kirlng iu h rJu 
Cfttion but il i» not biHu U I In our *cbfio! 
curncnlii SttiViit i»rK mtrfinnrnt, «• ft 
trninln.; ! b^r p ibocal an I ciri'* #tW 
rul' emiti* bj manr , il tIof« not 

rxi*t in () ir etn }rnt* nrr not ntl 

«1 to b Iff «» mur’i cnnlnct «Uti cnntfm 
P jHif) l»i«t >rj- tvhKb i« nil >tb'‘r natn^fir 
pnlilm ii« \\ r«tcrn «!() IcnU harr Uoilfr 
thr*- cirr jinw tantlif/Vr* 

iwtelt) c nir out men rrmljp to tnkr up 
th- ilutic» of (iitt'n’ilitp *** "An iitmo* 
pbcrc I f pure ntuil) ‘ mniniUr mm rrnly 
onir f »r the life of r]rrk« or liooVworDtt 
On ilir wnllt of flriiitli Coltcjje* l^ml 
Chclmifonl nn I hi* frllnw »tu lent* * coul 1 
»« th'* portaiti rt' tlio*e w bo bml pi n 
Kirnt p irt in the life of the State \\e took 
in the ieiton of th' put na nnlurAlU n< we 
hail our m >tb*r'ii mi k * W fi<il or 

the crent part* in the life of th* Stole 
which lilt CtcfllcftCT • youthful luienen 
could ftpect to play ? For th* mott part, 
thote Ilf ckrieal /lom/iin oiryr* of /> m« 
tflMtmittem inhutli «i.!iooli*, of/jr/mfes in 
theormr ofthe I mpirc, rt(extrn otjittnnf 
cotnmiiaioaera of suWepatr nn! <Jepul) 
collector* of subontinile cirtl julftc* ol 
Sub-in*{Ketoni and deputy atiperintendent* 
of police, of ii/bintpectOM deputy intpec 
ton, niiMUnt inriiectori nnd nddttioonl 
Inipcctofi of Khoolt, of jiintnr profcMors 
of Rorernment eollCRct tmd, in only n fei\ 

. cate*, of nuiioe judges of lI'Rh Court* 
nnd of nc/t/itionn/ioembert of thote ^1°^' 
fl«! ilehatinR clabt which are known n* 
icRislatiTC councils IIitHiceliency wns per- 
fectly n«ht w hen he toIJ his youthful nudi 
cnce, ' For vou the task it a harder one 
On TOUT shoulders then he# the respon 
sibihty ofniouldinjr the tradition which i* 
to be handed on ' N\e with thcmjor of the 
Rlonous conatitational ttruRRlc that lies 
before them! May they win many n blood- 
less victory hr Intellect, ability nml cbnrnc 
ter I And jfthey hare to siilTer, may they 
be able to face their trial# like men J 
'•TltE CALL TO TIlL KtSICO CBAPRATIOS " 
Hii Kxcellen-y has nobly coieed the call 
to the nsioR generation 
Cucb jrenerat on bairits pnrtIrnTsf etti an J for you 
In Ibex dafi I beltere the Call bat eoiti« to do aooi* 
thini; for tfa: ednencioa nC your country anil tbc 
Improrrment of it* irialcHal ivrlfarc.»- 


• Pof the heaJmnttrfsh p« ar 
ea by the European tnemliert of i 
■ooal Sertice 


TleridMbra my ar «t 1 L<-J<rw U 

rlaatey ar f-— nteant |j tm rorr iW r pi«*r* ^ 
tttMarc- ( iriuffti’t f *<• you ifc»{ I •*»' 

tf>* tlbitu in ny {K]«<r (urasi'r yoa to aatus* 
tbit<« I 

in« nsrcllenry will Iw the RrfTtrst beof 
fictiir of In hit il lie iuc-ecds m keeping hii 
pr's/oisf \\c ilsink It our duty, howercr, 
to Itll him that imny of tho#* who wen 
Intliepast punish*!! ns senlitiooiits itn^ 
nre still ihn town! were oriljr Sitetdexhhti 
who responded to the cnll to improve tht 
mnicfinl welfare of Ih-ir conutry, and 
many of those who ime licfii interned or 
dcpnrtel n« conspirators arc those who 
he-xol the ctU to ediicite their people an I 
responded to it \Sc do not know' svhether 
It nou! 1 tie possible fur any one who has 
the power to liherntc them to [tersontUy 
investlRitetbeirrases Jtut they will not 
have luflereJ in vain if Gotemtacat rcalW 
take the 9iin lahi vow nnd help the lyopXc 
to du to mil if Curernment re lily under 
take the duty of eluenting nil ilhteritc 
fiersoni. jurenile on I nlult, and encournge 
All who nrc dome IbTt duty A* nn 
earnest of the fuirdinent of hit lorrlsbip * 
promise, the re epeninc, nt Corerdmea^ 
expense, of the tree •cliools for work 
itiR men nhd their chddren wbieh bare 
nccntly ceaird to exist, would be felt ns a 
blessing 

"Tub Great PBorritio** OFTLicupto” 

Kepardinc tbe ‘great profe#»ion of 
tcachiog” llis Bzcelicncy observed 
At tbr pfTfmt ti-ac It l> aaly rrfi*id«d as a form 
®f toif^oymrot which wilt krtp tbr wotT Iromilx 
door vntil biict* come la or tome Otbrr pcrraaBeni 
ocropalion he arcam! Tbi« ii not at itaboBld be 
Tbe pniirtuoB of leach ni; It ayirtst and bonoorable 
profrat uo asd it a> oaltl eona/r tbe wbo'c ntt(D 
tion of tb>*e wbn foHuw it. But ibii it not likefy 
to be die e»»e so long at trachert are paidBa 
iaaIn]B«te wegc If we are to iJirert iCudceU on. 
to tbie road we matt iscreaie the pay and oppor ‘ 
luoiuct of oar tcachcra and m»ga Ij tbe ttatotofi 
tbe teacning proiettioB , 

There is no doubt the pay and opporttt 
cities of oar teacfiers ought to be in 
creased^ nml the status of the tencljiog 
profession magniGcd Did the Viceroy 
include our professors among the feachersd 
Th«r pay and opportunities also require 
to be increased, though not to the same 
czteot as those of schoolmasters Bat^ 
we nrc against the cnlinncement of tuitios 
Ice’ ns ft means to this end 

Bc'-iJes the steps that the Viceroy spoke 
of, others would require^ to be talcen to ' 
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gam the object in view The usurpation 
of headmasterships of high schools by 
members of the lodi'in (’) Educational 
Service should be at once pot a stop to 
The relegation of almost all Indian pro 
fessorsto ywnior professorshipsshould cease 
once for all All chairs should be filled 
in consideration of merit , race should 
have nothing to do with it Salaries 
should be paid according to the work 
done, not according to the race or 
complexion of the professors as at present 
Teachers should not I e required to do in 
secret the work of the C I D Such work 
19 degrading alike to the teacher and the 
taught If, as His ExccHecy declared, one 
of the objects of the University be to turn 
out responsible citie^ns that object ought 
to be kept m Mew from the lery first 
stages of education Teachers and pro 
fessora can tram up citizens only if they 
themselves can act ns citizens It is 
therefore, necessary that teachers and 
professors of aided and unaided institn 
tions at any rate, should not be j^reiented 
from having anything to do with civic 
and political matters m a lawful and con 
stitntiooal way 

New AVESOEa, OF EmPLOVUENT 
We shall be glad if the Viceroy is able 
to fulfill his promise to open up new 
avenues of employment He declared the 
policy of his Government as follows — 
It 19 mj sincere hope sod it >* the po1 cy ofiny 
Goremment to endearour hr a1] means lo oar power 
to open op other arennes oremptojment So long 
as Btudeats think that the onlj arenaes of employ 
nent are in the legal and clerical pro essioas so long 
shall we get coagestioa and orercrowding m those 
proles'iODS with coaseqaenk dtscouragemeut disap 
poiotment and d sconteot Oar pol cy then is first 

of a livel hood as possible open to the educated 
' classes and next to eadearour to dieert the stadeals 
Into channels other than those of law and Gorerii 
nent clerical emplor 

It 13 generally assumed that among 
Government appointments we are fit only 
for clerical employ, though even many of 
the more highly paid clerkships are mono- 
polised by Eurasians whose qualifications 
ore far inwrior to those of our graduates 
Those bureaucrats who think that some 
Government posts other than clerkships 
may be given to Indians «!eem to assume 
that our claims have been fully met", and 
that we have got the maximum number 
of appointments to which we maybe en 
titled This IS not true We are entitled 


to all the posts, as we are the permanent 
inhabitants of the country Oar depriva- 
tion of any portion ofthemcanbetolerated 
only as a passing phase 

New aienucs of employment certainly 
require to be opened up, bat many of 
those already m existence are practically 
closed to us The first step then that ought 
to be taken is to open these to us In 
December, 1915, wre published an article 
on “Indians and Higher Government 
Posts, ’ based on the Combined Civil 
List published by the Pioneer Press As 
the proportion of these posts now held by 
Indians and Europeans practically remains 
unaltered we print below a few figures 
taken from that article, which, jt should 
be noted, dealt onlr with einl appoint 
ments, the commissioned ranks of the army 
being closed to us 


Tub lirtiv Cmr Sexvick. 

Pnon'ics ToTAtlCS Elbopeivs Ivoia-cs. 


fkngol 
DombAy 
Medra* 

Assam 
Bihar OrxsA 
Dama 

Central ProTioen 
Pnojab 

h \\ P PfOTIDCe 
Doited ProTiDces 

India 


178 

185 

17C 


165 

173 

16o 

43 

111 

123 

03 

143 

15 

227 


Depaktuevts 
Postal Circles 
Atefaico DepU 
Imp Forest Dspt 
Bocan SorTcyOept. 

Geolog , , 

Royal Indian Marine 
Imp Agneolt Dept. 

Sorcey of India 
Imp CiTil Vet Dept 
>aeteor Dept 
Forest Research Inst 
Telegraph circles (Bogin.) 
Pinaoce Dept 
ProTiQcial Forest Depta 
Agri. Depts (Prorinces) 
Costoms Salt &c 
Sorcey (ProTlnces) 

Ja I Departments 
Reg stration Depts. 

1 olice* 

Marine Depts 

Edoc Appts (Foreign Dept ) 
Depts of Pablic Instrnc 


COBOPEINS 

S6 

9 

3 

S 

IS 

13 

13 


As the Combined Ciril List contains the names 
of Deputy Soper ntendents'bfPoIiceon/r for Barron 
the European and native officers (14 each) of that 
class ID that province have not been taken into 
consideration 
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Ecclesiastical Depls 
Medical 370 

Political Depts OJ 

Public Works Dept (mcludipg 

Atst EtigiDS j 831 

Miscellaneous Appta 161 


JOR 

3 


The Impernl and Provincial Secrela. 
nats, the personal stalls of the Viceroy 
nnd the provincial rulers, the Katluay 
Department the Government of Indm 
Foreign Department, Posits and Telegraphs, 
the High Courts and Chief Courts, &c, 
have not been taken into account in the 
two tables given above, It 5a also to be 
noted that most of the appointments held 
by Indians are of lower grades carrying 
comparatively small salaries 


A UvuEEsm CoMsussros 
The most important announcement 
made in the Viceroy’s speech was that 
next cold weather a Coramissiou would 
be appointed to report upon the Calcutta 
University llis Excellency observed with 
regard to the problem of our University — 

The nearer oae approaches it tbe more dilDcult, 
the more coaplieated doesicappear hsiosnieusaj 
the faetsbat tbe Uaivetaity is situated latbeceatre 
olavaitcity, the necessity of adapting «ts work to 
tbe seeds of (be time and the demand of wbat eve 
hope will be a great commercial end ladeslrial 
dce<IopiseBt,all<al1 lorsenoai eoosideraltoa Sbortly 
before the war 1 had oecaiioa la coaaectioa with my 
teorkoBlbeLofidonConatyCouQCilto study tbe eceds 
of LoadoB and tbe report of the London Uniters ty 
Cotsatssion It leetns to me that mutatrs motaiNfis 
tbe problems of l^lcutta add its UuiecrsityTUB on 
Tcry similar lines and ns m London it eras iopera 
tire, if tbe Unieersity n as to hll its place lo the life 
of the conuounity, to institute an enquiry of a very 
comprel coiite Baa searching character, so too id 
Calcutta 1 beliere an enquiry of tbe same nature is 
likely to be fruitful of cuod results We all desire 
that the education given here should be of tbe highest 
nnd best quality and shonld proceed oo the soundest 
educational lines In London tbe Gorernment of tbe 
day realised that tbe problem was too rast oud 
complicated for eaecntive action, so they nppoinrerf 
a Commission of eery great strength presided oyer 
by Lord Ifaldane and the result was a report wbicb 
oaioiam cooscdsu is of tbe highest educational 

We, os tfie Government ol' India, dare rcry care 
fully considered the situation with regard lo Calcptla 
University and we have come to tbe eonctusloii that h 
email but strong CoznmJfsion, appoinird tosit neat 
told weather on simil ir lines and with terms Of 
reference following those of the London Umversiiy 
Comm ssion it a necessary preliminary to dconstrac 
tive policy la relation to your problems ond we have 
every hope that a Comiuission so appointed mny give 
us a report of equal educational value „ 

I am detercilned that 'so fnr na in me i et tl ecoin 
position cf this Cuojmiss on shall be of tbe strongest 
possible Character on tie cdncnlionalaulc, and that 
qualiFcatiOQi rhnll be alone cdusidctvd 
< am bopiDg to get ns many ns three eduiatiouat 


experts from £ngl-ifid ioadviseo' andlocal represen 
tattles wilt of course olio harm place on the Conimis 
at ns of whom the lime riualificntions w ill l)c requirtd 
educational probten s should be corsidered witbs 
Single eye to educalionat eJlicirnry and Ibat t)a» Ixte, 
anil will be my sole tbooght in tl e establishment of 
this CommiKsicin and in Its composition. 

As { told you at the outset of mv address, I visited 
last week some of your bostcli and I was struck by 
the excellent educational mateiinl which whstbere it 
must lie our care that these young mca receive the 
very best edneauon oo tbe soundest lines that we can 
give In thit policf I feel 0ntt that t shall bare the 
cordial assent aod co-opcration of the tnirersity and 
the people of Bengal As one long conne-teu with 
edocatioD aod as your Chnoeellor, 1 am anxlons that 
educational questions should be approached front tbe 
purely educational standpoint and that our sole 
ohjectire should 1>e educational eSciencr I believe 
that a Commission instituted, as f bare indicated, 
wiU best secure this end 


We know there is mach room for tm 
protement m oor Untserstty We know 
Its defects and shortcomings But, on tbe 
whole, %\ c behex c Calcutta University is as 
good as the other Universities of India 
Botnbny University, too, “is situated in tbc 
centre of a vast city ; the nec«8«ity of 
Adapting its work to the needs of the 
time,'’ exists there and in the other Univer 
sities, too , there has already been “a great 
commercial aod industrial development" 
m Domhay, For these reasons the ap* 
pomtment of a commission to consider the 
condilioD nf Calcutta alone seems rather 
ommous The Patna University Bill has 
gixea the public some idea of what the 
Ooversmeui of India at present consider 
on ideal unutrstty That has filled the 
public imnd mth apprehensioa Lord 
KonaJdshay, the Governor elect of Bengal, 
is highly prejudiced against our university ; 
and the commission is to sit during hia 
rrffimc That is another cause of appre- 
bensioo That the apprehensions ot the 
Bengal public are not unfounded will 
appear from the following observations of , 
The Leader Of Allahabad, which is an ably 
conducted organ of the United Provinces 
edited by a Madras journalist who is not 
an in\nnQU3-of CaiVutta Ohiversity and Is 
not knoun to be partial to Bengal and >. 
ucngalts — * 


jt."? '““"“'neft of Our appTcfacniion 

???" j ' •■“'eepartofLocil Chelmsford 4 adares* 
\\hy doc* be want a coaioiission to investigate into 
tte affait* of Celciitta tlniversitv ? 'We m the ^ 
owernmeot of India have enrcfally conrtdered the 
MlMlion 'With regnrd to th* Colcnttn Lmversily' 
What 11 that ulnation and what is (Jiere Rlarwing 
or d equaling about it ’ llorr docs it-differ from the 
•■toaiionviilb regard lo the other Jndian llmvcrsi 

tbc Indian point of view there is a great 

deal that it wrong with all ofthem nnd amndepen “ 
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dent commuioa wliich willgire due weight to ind aa 
national requirements and report wiibout fear or 
favour will be welcomed Hut sueb as they are the 
Lmtersity whose policy calls far improvement is 
Allahabad vastlv more than Calcutta Sudiasthe 
lediaa Ln ver«ities are at pre'ent the least un«at»s 
factory is easilr the Cal oita University thanks 
to the wealth of talent it couimands us strong and 
fairly independent ''enate and the splend d work 
done by Sir Asutosh MooUerjee as 'ice Chancellor 
At the fame time it is true that the University which 

gives the least satisfaction to Anglo Indian critics is 
also Calcutta It has been evident for some cons der 
abl* tune that the Gorern neat of lod a are not ^uite 
liappy over tie affairs of that Luiversity The 
Chancellor of another Inuersitj nearer home has 
even gone the length of mil sidg his Convocation 
address to cast a stone at it " hat the Government 
of lod a 8 present ideas are on the constitntion proper 
to an IndianUuivers ty we have been allowed to know 
in connection wnth the proposed Patna LnivcrsUy 
These all are circumstances whi h cannot be dism ssed 
as irrelevant in an eiamination of the decis on to 
appoint a commision of invest gation Has the 
University Senate itself been consulted regard ng it ’ 
We are not aware that it has been Nor is it a propo 
sal that IS put forward * it is a decision wh chhas been 
annoaoced Tb a amounts to accasare ofthecondneC 
of affairs by the Senate la there a justification for 
It * Not that we koov. In the circumac4n«e8 we most 
luatatain that there is no case for a comm ssion of 
inTeaiigatioo and we must regret the decision of bis 
Excellency a Ooiernment. Of eourie It does not 
foltdw that we prejudge tie work the commissoo 
will do We shall rather be mored by the hone that 
its deliberatiODs may b^ar good fruit— unlike tnose of 
ruaoy onotberro nmiss on. 

The Viceroy is “anxious ’ “that our sole 
objeciire should be educational efficiency ’ 
We are very much afnid of Efficiency as 
understood by tbe bureaucracy in India 
For while rfeol efficiency is seldom attained, 
the progress of education is thwarted 
under tbe plea of increasing efficiency 
However, if Lord Cb€lni<iford s ideal be 
efficient education for all nho seek it. ns it 
ought to be, we bate no complaints to 
make Butweeanaot agree that our sole 
objective should be the educational 
' efficiency of an artificially limited number 
of Students drawn from the comparatively 
well to do clashes Tlicre is no \.ivilt'cd 
country in the -world where the Spread of 
education has had to be sacrificed on the 
nltAr of bfficieuty Everywhere the eaten 
Sion and increase of efficiency of education 
have gone hand in bind And there is « 
reason yrbf /or tbes’ikeof efEctenc\ itseh 
tbe adtrenal spread of edacatton is re 
qmred For tbe raosf effiLient education 
tbe teachers and e7m/>Qjeors muse be tie 
ter} best, nad tbe students must ahobe 
tbe ablest available in tbe country Bat 
unless aXlyoan" peopk of an age to attend 
educational jostitntioos can be accom 


modatedf one can never be sure that the 
most capable students bare been secured 
Educatiou IS not a mere matter of the 
classroom Its quality depends greatly 
on the moral and intellectual atmosphere 
of the society to w hichthe students belong 
Even the best teachers cannot give the 
most efficient education to bright students, 
if the community Irom which they are 
drawn occupy a low moral and intellectual 
level hot thisreason the efficiency of edu- 
cation demands tbe enlightenment of-the 
mass of the people A superb educational 
structure requires a correspondingly broad 
base 

therefore to make education really 
efficient, not only should better pay and 
prospects be provided for the teachers and 
professors not only should there be good 
school and college buildings, hostels, 
libraries laboratories, museums, &.c , but 
there should be free and compulsary educa- 
tion for nil children at first up to tbe ele- 
mentary stage and then up to the 
secondary stage, and tbe tuition fees m 
Colleges should be further reduced and the 
number of freestudeatsbips and scholar 
ships tenable there should b* increased 
It will be noticed in the article on the 
London University Commission’s Report 
that not only js enhancement of fees 
opposed, but their lowering isrecommended 
therein 

We have a few remarks to make regard 
mg the composition of tbe commission It 
IS very easy to compose a commission and 
lay down its terms of reference in such a 
way as to secure a report on predetermined 
lines Therefore the fact that “as many 
as three educational experts from Eng- 
land’ arc expected “to odtisc us,” does not 
fill us with auy necessanlyjoyons anticipa 
tions Education is not m every respect a 
pure science like pure mathematics Much 
depends on the particular arcumstances of 
a country , and these experts may be very 
extensively Ignorant of Indian conditions 
“The very best education on the soundest 
lines ’ according to their ideas, may not 
sail us at all Our demand is nation wide 
national education under national control 
In tiaiesofscarcityandfamme, the question 
IS not so much how to provide the best food 
to a select few, as how to-provide enough 
of not unwholesome food to all to enable 
tbemtolue There is education famine in 
India Let ns surely ha\e the best ednat?' 
tjonweean, but equally MBportant is 
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provision of education fornrapidly incteas* 
mg number of students year after year. 
Tbereis really no incompatibility between 
equality and number of recipients in ^uen- 
tion, as the condition of education in 
England, Germany, U. S A., France, &c., 
shows. As theState derives its revenue from 
every Tillage and town in the country, 
bare justice requires that every village nud 
town should be in a position to profit by 
its educational system. 

Effort of thc Lovdon University 
C oilMlSSlON. 

The Final Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Unwciaity Teaching in London 


presided over by Lord Haldane, is little 
known in India. In our article on ’‘Teach- 
ing and Research in Indian Colleges and 
Umvecsities" pubhshe;^ in November, 1915, 
we made some important extracts from it. 
Reference was made to it in some Notes 
also. In the present issue we publish an 
article based od the Report, .which, we 
hope, will be found useful and iuterestiog. . 

fo conclusion, we wish to say that we 
shall be glad if the apprehensions of the 
public prove unfounded and if the Com- 
mission be the means of providing a better 
education for a larger and larger number 
of the youth of Bengal as years pass. 


THE LATEST PLAN OF UNIVERSITY REFORM IN ENGLAND 


I. History. 

T he London University was founded lu 
1830, chiefly through the exertions of 
the Non-conformists and Philosophi- 
cal Radicals, as a means of imparting high 
education to youths outside the fold of the 
State Church or closely connected with a 
large business and political centre like Lon- 
don. It was, thus, a sort of protest 
against the older Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge with their monkish ideals 
and-^ mediieval methods. The new uni- 
versity was a non-residendial and pure-' 
?j eiannniu^ body, with _only affiliated 
colleges which were outside its administra- 
tive control and not entitled to any finan- 
cial aid from it. On this model the Univer- 
sities ol Calcutta, Bombay and Madros 
were founded in 1854. 

In 1900, the University of London was 
reorganised so as to be a teaching ns well 
as an examining body, with 24 coHegcs 
(some of them being sectional and being 
called “schools”) ‘ - , 

This is the present strength (m 1915) of 
of the three great English universities 


No. of No. of 

teachers students 

’ Oxiord ... 130 1,000 

Cambridge . . 140 1,100 

.London ...1140* . 4,070 


* LoodoD hat S60 '‘reeo^iitd tcachm” irhoare 
' Id tbit tabic. ^ 


Before the war, in 1913-14, Oxford hpd 
4,020 and Cambridge 4,420 students. 

In May 1010, a Royal Commission wos 
appointed with Lord Bnidane as President 
“to (aqnire lato the vrotkln); of the preientorsaol- 
tation oftbe Uniteitit; of Londoa, asd other facill- 
t>ee foradeanced educatiou exittiag >o Loodon i 
to coostder what proTiiioa ebonM exitt m the 
Metropolit fur Vaieertit)' teachmg aud reiearth | 
to make recommeDdatloDt ai to relatiooa wbkta 
thoold aobtist betwecD the Unieemtjr, its incorporat- 
ed collegr* aod tcbuola and, the vanoaa'pnbiic bodies 
cooreraed t 

eod to rtcomroead as to an^ ebanres of conatitn* 
tiOD aod ur^anisatioD which appear desirable.** 

The commission submitted its final re- 
port on 27th March 1913, and it was 
printed (Code G717). 

II. Tnn IDEALS AND FSSESTIAL CONTDITIO.NS 
OF A TRUE UNI\’ERSITk'. 

.The Report first lays down the Essen- 
tials of Univeriity Education as 

(i) That sfudenfs should work 717 cotis- 
tant assoc/at/on ivifA thew fellow stadents, ' 
of their own and other Faculties, and in 
close contact with their teachers 

(ii) f/niversity tv orA should differ in its 
nature and aim from that of a secondary 
school or a technical, or a purely profes- 
sional school. In the secondary school 
definite tasks are prescribed, and pupils are 
mentally and morally trained by the order- 
ly vxvnase of all their activities,...,.. in‘the 
university knowledge is pursued not oidy 
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lor the sake of the information but always 
u'lth re/crence to the attainment of truth. 

(hi) There should be cJose nssociatjon 
oi nndergradunte and post-graduate work. 
Proposals which tend to their separation 
are injurious to both. Free intercourse 
with' advanced students is inspiring and 
encouraging to under-graduates. The in- 
fluence of the university as a whole upon 
teachers and students is lost if the higher 
work is separated from the lower. [Special 
research institutes should not form part of 
the university organisation.] 

(iv) The establishment of a University 
Press, under full university control, is an 
essential function ol the university. [Tech- 
nological institution should be included 
among the functions ol a university, bat it 
uot be. oC o. •n.wcvo's ul\\.vtsm,<J.n. kvad, 
but be based upon a thorough grounding 
in pure science.] The granting of degrees 
is not the real end of a university’s esist- 
ence. 

■ Having established the above general 
principles, the Report lays down the condi. 
tions necessary tor the realisation of the 
foregoing ends 

First eondition —A previous sound gener- 
al educatidn, giving the power of accurate 
expression ana orderly thought, together 
With the formation of moral habits, accom- 
panied by a wide range of study at school. 

Two school examinations should be es- 
tablished : the lower examination, taken 
about the^age of 16, would test the pos- 
session of a broad general education; the 
higher examination, taken at about the 
age of 18, would test a general education 
carried further, together with specialisa- 
tion in some ' direction. The University 
should exercise pressure upon students to 
delay leaving school till after ^a&siu^the 

■ higher examination... This additional two 
years [at school] would enable intending 
university students to make some definite 
preparation for the Faculty they propose 
to enter._ Schools, which at present can- 
not provide instruction beyond the stand- 
ard of the lower school examination, mast 
raise their teaching to the higher level. 

Second condition . — Homogeneity ol 

Classes. . V 

A homogeneous body of students is re- 
quired to form the basis of a real univer- 
sity ; the students working in classes of the 
nature of the German semmar must all be 
university students, i.e., students qualified 
and intending to be candidates for its 
' “ ■ ' 26—10 


degrees, and must not include students of 
imperfect general education (due to the im- 
perfections of the secondary schools) or 
students receiving prbfessional education 
under the university without intending to 
take a universitj* course (leading to a 
degree). 

Third condition. — A Unirersitr Quarter. 

Constituent colleges and departments of 
the University worked by the University’ 
out of its own funds and through its owm 
officials (as distinct from external colleges, 
which merely send up candidates for its 
examinations) Should be grouped as near 
together as possible. [The centralisation 
of teaching is insisted upon, not that of 
residence in Hostels within the university 
limits, as at Oxford.] The creation of a 

m administration, to increased co-opera- 
tion between the different departments of 
study, to greater intercourse between the 
students and teachers, and probably to a 
better public understanding of the Univer- 
sity ideals and problems. 

Fourth coDdition.—UniVefs/fy/Josfe/sand 
Societies. 

The infloence of the University over its 
students should be extended by means of 
residential hostels in the suburbs, while the 
Central University buildings, offices, libra- 
ry and club house for the Union Societies 
as well as ihe constituent colleges and 
departments {directly run by the Univer- 
sity) are to be placed in Bloomsbury, in 
the very heart of London City, . (West- 
Centre). 

Fifth Condition. — A University profes- 
soriate. 

The University must appoint, pay,' 
pension and dismiss its teachers. The 
un'iveimty may be trusted to choose its 
staff lor individual e.xcellence from the 
widest possible field, to give them an 
adequate remuneration, to arrange that 
thrir teaching duties leave amph'time for 
their own individual research work, and to . 
give them a voice in the selection of their 
colleagues. 

Sixth Condition . — Professorial control of 
teaching and examination. 

The standard of a teaching university 
can be maintained only by the rigid exclu. 
sioa of students unfit for ocirersity work 
aud the existence of a body of highly quali- 
Sed teachers. The feaefiers should, under 
certain recommended safeguatds, have 
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control of the cxamtantion ot their 
students 

Examination is a test oi knowledge 
only not of education or of the quality of 
the w orU It is a fallacy to assume that 
self education is induced b 3 the eTamma 
tion A detailed syllabus and an extemal 
examination (i c conducted by persons 
other than the teachers) arc mconsiste it 
with the true interests of unu ersity cdiica 
tion injurious to the students nnd de^ra 
ding to th“ teachers K sjattm of c\ 
tcrnal examinations is based on want of 
faith >11 the teachers An internal cxami 
nation (re one conducted by the teachers 
themselves) when based upon a wide 
syllabus is injurious to the students being 
practically an (.xternal examination owing 
to the number of institutions involved and 
the demands of the common syllabus 
Degrees therefore should not be awarded 
upon examination alone 

Utbe academic i eedonof tl « praIiM»or* and tbe 
itudcnt* l« to be ma ata eed — I ecope for led x dnat 
in t at re i to be allowed to the profeseore andtbe 
itudent* are to profit to the full bj tbe t loetract oa 
— it II abaolutely oeceuar^ that the depreee oi the 
Un verity ibould praet «a 1/ be t1 e cert fcatett; veo 
br the profeiiora tbemielrei fupoo the whole record 
of tbcftiadeat 1 work] aodthac the etudeota iboold 
bare entre coefidence that tUe; oiav trait tbe r 
academe fate to loeeet work uodec toe Proftison 
gu dance There mod fficulty whatever lo tbe Uai> 
vere tr proT d na for lueh eootrol regular — '**' 
pablc''tr at w II be oa adeauate eaaranK 
partial tjr eod no form ty (i age 301 ^ 

Sevanth condition —Financjjn control by 
tbe l/niversitj over nil institutions 

within it This contrg’ ^f*ould be tested 
in a small counciL^^ mg as the supreme 
executive body of'fl'e University For the 
various Improtements Suggested the 
Commission demand an ndditton'il nnaunl 
income oflOlakhs nnd 40 tliouv ind Rupees 
which may be capitalise 1 into an endow 
ment of three crores nnd twehe lakhs of 
Rupees This amount the Commission 
t'a iciWA of tV/i p'abl.vj o-vxl 
not from the enhancement of fees Me 
think that it is a matter of nntiom/ jm 
portance that the University of London 
should be recognised and accepted ns a 
great public institution more and more 
cnfit/cd to pHhhe recognition nnd support 
A great Unncrsity is not self supporting 
and can never be so it can netcrcxist 
financially on the fees of its atiidents 

The Commission propos- tlKmfucfron 
of fees to Rs 225 a year in Arts Rs TOO 
in Bcience, nnl Rs 450 in engineering 


[The Welsh colltgcs and Scottish univer 
sities charge c\en lower fees] As the 
average income of Indians is Rs 30 per 
annum per head and that of Englishmen 
Rs 583 it IS clear that the fees chargcfl m 
Government Colleges in India are aery 
high Me agree m tbe opinion that the 
promise of Irec places or scholarships 
cannot get over the difficulty presented 
by prohibitive fees fhc University of 
London must always be in the mam a 
middle class University (p 152) At 
present the f(?cs in the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology range from Rs 540 
to Rs 675 p“r session accordingtosubjects 
III Constitution op the UMVTJRSiTr 

Lord Haldane s Coram ssion propose the 
following constitution for the reorganised 
London University as most likely to secure 
cfhcient and smooth w orkmg and promote 
improvement and the realisation oftluir 
ideals — 

(\) fhe University Legislature to be 
called theCourt, composed of 200 members 
nod forming a widely representative and 
supreme governing body in which teachers 
are scantily represented nad layoncu or 
outsiders form the majority It would have 
final control over the Statutes governing 
^ ^nnyrsity the affiliation ol Colleges 
"iSna tbe decision of all matters m which u 
minority of the Senate appeal against the 
judgment of the m Jonty One o*' the 
1 rincipal advantages of a large body of 
this kind IS that it should bring an mtel 
ligent Jay judgment to bear upon the solu 
tion of I roblems which divide expert 
[educational] opinion In the mam this 
lorm of government has proved eminently 
successful [in the prov mcial universities of 
England] and wc bthevc that it is equally 
suitable to the circumstances of the metro 
polls 

[The reader will sec that the Haldane 
Commission actu.ally recomnieiid Vakif raj 
for the supreme governing body of the 
London University 1 Pmt ciclum /] 

Below the court should be tw o bodies 
of experts dividing between themselves the 
actual conduct of the University business, 
r« the Senate and the Academic Council 

(B) The central rxccuGve organ of tbe 
University to be called beaate will ben 
small body of 15 members It will be 
concerned with administration nnd finance 
including the appointment bf the \i« 
Chancellor the appointment or removal 
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of all officers of the University , discipline, 
inspection of affiliated college*, 5.c “The 
representatn es of llie teachers should be 
hmited to tw o” on this body of dftecn * 

(C) The Academic Council, a bod\ of 
15 teachers together \\ ith the Vice Chan 
cellor , its function being mainly to ad\ise 
the Senate on academic questions and m 
cidentally to exercise executive power only 
as regards educational matters delegated 
to it b\ the Senate ‘ To this body the 
Senate should be ableto delegate the power 
of deciding any academic matter invoK mg 
a question oi policy which ought to be de 
termined from the point of \ lew of the Uni 
lersity as a whole and whicli therefore 
cannot properly be decided by any single 
Faculty” It will, therefore, afford a 

'machinery for co oroinatmg the work of 
the a anons faculties 

(D) The Faculties should each consist 
of the University Professors (or Renders, 
where there IS no Professor) in the subject, 
nud other teachers co opted by the Faculty 
It should have the power of appointing 

committees to act as Boards of Studies, 

determining the conditions for tlie award 
of degrees ——conducting examinations, 
—ana advising tlr Senate as to the 
organisation of the teaching within the 
Faculty (Page £3 and lOoj 

* Tliettftlu* of a Professor wonid ilTa»« coofer 
indeprodenee intheienie thath« pott noold not be 
•ubordiuste to that of aoy other t«o her Tbestatus 
ofa Reader isoold aleo coaf r ladependeoce in the 
*VTneieti«e provided that there was oo Professor of 
the sain-* subiect (Pase 

JV* hat becomes of the invidious colour 
line in the Education Di.partm<.nt of the 
Government of India, by which raw 
Enrop'-ins arc put at the very outset m 
the highest educational rank, while Indian 
Professors are kept in the Provincial 
'Service all their lives and automatically 
become junior and subordinate to every 
' 1 E S teacher as soon as the latter is ap 
pointed ’ Is Lorvi Chclmsfonl prepared to 
accept the H ildnnc Commissions vicwsm 
matter and ensure that the Govern 
ment Collt-ges affiluated to the existing uni 
vcrsities and the Constituent Colleges of 
the proposed universities are stalled In 
men chosen for ‘ their ludividiial excellence 
and from the w idcst possible field" (p 15)b) 
instead of being kept as clo«c presen cs for 
the I E S monopolists ’] 

IV SuiIU\nV OF KCCOMMI XDVTIOXi 
Besides proposing the above constitu 
lioa for tbt Lni\cr«»ity of Loudon, the 


Commission make several recommendations, 
of which we summarise only those which 
have any bearing on Indian problems 
The area of the University for the admis 
Sion of Constituent colleges and Lmv ersity 
Departments will be the Connty of 
London , w hich has an extreme length of 
16 miles, an extreme breadth of i miles, 
and an area of about H7 square miles 
[In the proposed Patna University the 
constituent colleges must be withm a 
radius of one mile from the Senate House 
“Those educational institutions which 
are not under the educational and 
financial control of the University, will, if 
they comply with the necessary conditions, 
be Schools of the University ” (Condi 
tions on pp 203 205) “The pnncipal 
teachers in the Schools of the University 
will be grouped into Boards of Studies, 
which will prepare the curricula and sylla 
bu«es of esainination for students m 
Schools,' [and not in the University pro- 
perj ‘ I he public exaroinatioos for degrees 
of students in 5c2ioo/5 of the University 
will be general examinations common to 
all the Schools pre«enting candidates " 
Thus, there w ill be tw o sets of educational 
institutions vvitli entirely diflerent systems 
of management, boards of studies, exami 
nations and designations, but both group 
cd under the same University of London 
and both leading up to the same degrees, 
mz,Da, Honours, One set oi these 
institutions under entire University con 
trol and limited to the London County, 
wiUVcalkd Colleges ntid University Dc 
partments , the other and lower set of 
lostitutions will be called Sc//oo/a, and 
they maTbi. situated anyvv herein a much 
wider area, viz, the coimtiesof London, 
Middlesex, Surrey Lent Sussex, Essex and 

Hertfordshire in short the wholeS h 

Province of England But the graduates 
must insert the name of their College or 
‘ School iftcr their degrees 

“The normal qualification for admission 
to the Univirsity willlje a sc/ioo/ criniina 
Uon bis<d upon the curriculum of the 
school There should lie two such examina 
tions a lower planned for pupils of ibout 
thcagt of lb which should be a test of 
general eilucation and a higher for pupils 
of about the age of 18, which should be 
suitable as a tt<t for pupils whose course 
lias to some extent l>ecn sp^mliscd ” A 
student who Ins pas'ictl tlic higher will, on 
tntcnng the I oivcrsitv, Iw cxcugEd the la 
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termediate examination but the course for 
the degree will not be shortened for him 
A Matriculation examination xmH be held 
only for those students who do not op , 
proach the University through the normal 
avenue of the secondary school, and no 
pupil of any such school will be allowed to 
sit for this examination , he must pass the 
School Final 

We shall for the present, pass over mere 
technical or professional details and des- 
cribe the composition of the Court or 
Supreme Legislature of the University Its 
200 members are to be thus chosen — 

4 by the Ministry 
20 , Conv ocation 

31 „ London County Conned 

6 by SIX County Counals. 

16 ,, Corporation and Cora 

panics of the Citj 

6 ,, the Court Itself out of the 

members of the Dorougb 
Counals London 


About 20 by the Borough Councils of the 
SIX Counties other than 
London 

11 Members of Parliament ’ 

(ten of them co opted bj 
the Court) 

23 Co opted by the Court 

23 by various Boards, Societies, In 
stitutes and Chambers 

160 

14 must be teachers 
2 j elected by the Students 
Pnncipal of each Constituent 
College 

Deans of the vaiious Faculties 

16 members of the Senate 
1 representative of each Constituent 
College or Department, ' 
not being a member ot 
the teaching staff 

1 „ of each School, itoi being 

a member of the tcachiOD 
staff 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


E^OLI81t 


Swi GOVBRtIMEKT JOR INDIA UNUIR Wir 
British Flag ffv t S SnntTM/i Sasin iervantt 

of fniiia Sacuty Allal ab«(i Igl6 Manager, Arya 
bhueaiFriu Poona Eight Annas Ff 9l + Un 


This i* th« first of s »rnei ol pol tical pamphlet* 
loaan eacellent oae it ii Mr Sastn *1 owe how 
' • - • - • j pot lorwaro 


thill* B proper occasion for India .. r - 
the elaitn of ielfgoTetonient He prote* y 
companions that the colooiei and roglatiil beiielf 
were not fitter for selfpoTetninent than India when 
they took the firit itepi in the art of maoaKios the r 
<wn affairs. He then eiaminei the question of oor 
fitness in deta 1 An oull oe of the Indian •cheoie ol 
selfjrOTernment i» then giren The author then 
meet! objection He then d sco»*es the qaestioa 
Will Eocluhintn renounce ponet ? In coiicIbsoo 
he shows what our doty i» and eihort* the nation 
to take occasion bj the hand _ , 

There are two appenbccs The first pi»e* the 
Mamoranlnm of the Nineteen and the secood 
brines together the statcmenls and pronotmeementt 
of hoehsh statesmen on ludus «emfei made on 
varioni occatnns dunoR the war 

Wr Sastn has done his work very ably 


TheTilak. SfcuRiTv uxDsa sre ioSCr 
V C.dgiCI hniTmuYfl I iosk,le,B A EL. r 
Fuhtishtd ly the Printing Agrney Poona City IJ As. 


This pamphlet coxtaiDS portrait* of Mr N C 
Ivelkar Lnkamisya Tilak VIr K P Karnnclikar, 
Hon J Batchelor Hon J Shaba Hon linna Mr 
Bapt sta Mr S K Baknale and Mr lerulkar an 
iatrodoction by Mr Kelkar deal ng ably with the 
TilaLcase' the Maesterisl Pxoceriines | the Inal 
in Hs Ma^sty s Hiyh Court of Judicatcre and 
Eoahsh translations of Mr Tilal^ s speeches onKoroe 
Kale on vri leb the Bombay Government took 
action. 

The content! are very interMtinp and must be 
nseful to all who hare tie cause of Home Rnle and 
of freedom of speech al heart 


COKFESVIONS OF A Fhuc By Colonel i/ialovt 
Taylor Edited with tntroJaetion aid 
C H Stewart P A Humphrey Mill 
University Press Bombay tsh » el 




Tboaxh the book makes proeioree readingr I* hold* 
tbereadera attention front the first pageto the ls»t. 
and as a histoncal romance acquaint* him with one 
oftbe most cruel end wicked perrrrsions of human 
Batnre known tn history The Thoga were »" 
omdilary guild ol murderers who acting tind« 
thesapposed patronage and d rection of xh« goddr**^ 
Kalee nraagJedond robbed then net ins Jo every 
part of India Relgious bel ef was the maiirstsy 
oftheaysteni to the Thugs murder was not onlj 
• tj**!** po n but a duly and an net of worship 
Thuggee is DOW bcl eved to be rstinct, nnd 
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modera conditions tbe old widespread system can 
never revive ” 

The book is included m The W orld a Oassics’* 
senes published by the Oxford University Press, which 
IS a guarantee ot merit It is well got up and includes 
amapofCentral India and the Deccan in 1817, to 
illustrate the confessions of the Thug Ameer All 


The Oxford University Press has sent us 18 dainty 
books of the “ Vemorabiha ’ series each in an artistic 
envelope One of them is in French, * Noels Prancais ” 
Nine are in English, namely, 

* Easter Day ’ by Robert Browning , 

'The Ideal of Citizenship,” being the speech of 
Pencles over those fallen in the W ar, translated from 
fhe Greek of Thucydides by K E Zimmern , 

“Christmas Eve ' by Robert Browning 
' Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity*’ by 
John Milton ; 

“Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, and 
other poems hy Thomas Gray , 

‘llbe Happy Warrior and other poems" by William 
Wordsworth , 

* A Book oi Carols , and 

* Qnia Amore Langneo and Richard de Castre a 
Praver 

The'c are all well known productions The paper 
and tvpe chosen make it a pleasure to read them 
Booklovers will certainly like to possess this 
aeries 

Eight books consist of reprodnctions of works of 
art, Mited by C F Hill They are— 

' The Visitation of Mary , 13 Representations by 
Artists of the aiv— xvi Centuries 

The Adoration oftbe Magi' 12 Repre<eotatioos 
by Italian Painters of the xiv— xv 

* Tbe Flight into Egypt,’ 12 
Painters of the sir— xvi Centuries , 

'Twelve scenes from tbe Life ol Christ after 
Duccio ' , 

"saint George the Martyr,” 12 Representations 
hy Artists of *hc siv— \vi Ceaturi's , 

‘ Saint Francis of A<sisi '13 scenes from his Life 
and Legend after Giotto . 

"Portaits of Christ” 12 Representations by Atli«ts 
from Early Clinstinn Times to the Renaissance , and 
‘ Tbe Last Sapper, 1^ Represeutaiions bv Artists 
oftbe xii—xvi Centuries 

\\ bile some of the works of art reproduced possess 
mere an historical interest many are undoubtedly 
excellent sp*cimens of artistic idealisation They 
must be very clear and precious to Christians 
' They deserve also to be cherished by those non Cbns 
tinas who lore and rererejesns as one of the best of 
men To art lovers also the booklets should be 
welcome Tb> editor introduces each work of art to 
ns in a few brief and well worded sentences 

The price of each book of the "Memorabilia’ 
tents IS one ebilliog net R C 


Thk St\te t*f Rchtiox to Indisv Industkies 
4y CS Dejfe,B^ ,ilemb’r,S<rv t»ls cf India S»rittjr 
Price Imo annas 

This is no 2 of the series of pamphlets on lodiao 
economic subiecU which the Indian Economic bociety 
of Bombay has taken upon itself to pub'ish penodi 
eally Tb* author, after quoting from manv authori 
ties to prove the nosoundness of (he doctrine of 
iatssez /dire etpeeiallr when applied to the indostries 
uf an eCDDOTnicallr backward conntiy like India, 
goes on to indicate tbe directions in which state-aid 
IS ttkelv to be most beueficiol to tbe economic develop- 
uent of this connirr ‘ ^ national system of edaca 


tioD, inclnding both liberal and technical education 
of the highest quality, being based, at bottom, on 
compntaory and free primary education assnrance 
to tbe agriculturist oftbe fruits of bis labour, lutro 
doetion of a judicious measure of protection, a 
programme for developing Indian shipping and sbip- 
buiidlng and training for Indian seamen, organisa 
turn ot capital, credit and labour, and lastly tbe 
establishment of an Economic Board, these are some 
of tbe things which ludnstnal India has a right to 
expect from tbe State within tbe limits of its econo 
mic functions This may seem a very large order, 
but It IS not more than wbat tbe most progressive 
nations of the world have already adopted and are 
systematwatly following It would occur to many as 
a carious anomaly that in India the State which 
claims to be tbe owner of the land and was one of the 
first to take part m indostnal enterprises which in 
other countries are left to pnvate loitiative should 
rerjuire, at a time when rapid action would hare 
been much more effectiie than words tbe services of 
a strongly constituted Commission to recommend to it 
an extension of the policy which it has been more or 
less successfully pursuing for the last half-a century 
and more 

At page 3 of tbe pamphlet under renew, tbe author 
tries tv indKate tbe relative prosperity of different 
countries by citing the statistics of foreign trad* per 
head of their population This stnnaard though 
frequently adopted becomes very inaccurate and 
misleading unless due allowance be made for tbe sue 
of the countries or their respective laternal trade A 
small country like England which has to import large 
quantities otraw materials of indnstry and food stuns 
and to export a corresponding valne of maonfactured 
goods to pay for these imports must oeees'arily shon 
a larger volnme of foreign trade than another 
country, (e g,U S A )u&iebismore self-contaioed 
and exchanges Its manufactured goods for its oiva 
raw materials and food stuffs wjtbin its own borders 
That IS most probably the reason why in Mysore the 
trade (foreign) per capita is double that in tbe 
wboleof India ( p 3 ) and not because tbe people of 
Mysore are twice as prosperous as tbe people of the 
rest of India Tbe home trade ot a country is /always 
more important than Its foreign trade, and it is the 
total of loteroal and external trade, and not tbe 
latter alone, that really counts 

^ PaastD CiuTSE \ Bauxbji 

PubUc Adjusistration iv Ascie India 
Promo'fiaitafA Banerjt, if A , D Sc f Loud ) 
3ta<m$Uan & Co igt6 Pp 316 jMnei 

The period matniv dealt with in this book is tbe 
tniltenniDra 500 BC to SOOAD.bnt occasionally, 
refereoces have been made to earlier and later penodsM 
lo Anaent India, tbe different branches of knowledge 
were grouped under four heads, namely, Philosophy 
(Aoritsikij the ^edas (Trayi) Economics (\aita,, 
nod the science of Govemmeac (Dasdamti) The Ma> 
habfaarata says * When tbe science of Politics is 
neglected the three \edas as well as all virtnes de 
dine * Ibe Artbasastra of Chanakjn is the most 
important uf the works which treat especially of the 
subiectof Public Adminatration The political doc 
tnne preached in this bock,* namely, that the cod 
justifies tbe means marks a notable departure from 
tbe high moral standard of earlier times Cbanakya 
was aconiemporary of Anstotle lie has sometimes 
been compared to MacbiaveUt, but according to Dr 
fianerjea, in iateliectnal acumen and m tomprebei^ 
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tUtutf t]V. !.•*« 'in Ur b t lu* •• 

JJrgattWB'* » iJfkMi.M*.*) H I*** 
l!t«r»x» t«H llrt »»Ui la IxisxB i'-« m^rU aitj 
|!|4frft«l ul lit feuitl '"TM 

fcktmg ■'.lalatt <,| «4U.t<r.u « <* fr<} |« 

r lit iH 1 ter; titurr. abJ «)t«1>U9^«>U 
il ty tn>«<'Wni 1 f 

(h«« Umnr ii«> Bttrt Vttairl lBt>a. AbI U*« 
tfartc b«> nrtr* ><r<a ■ CJt»l Brarfiij W lV» »»p,«r <•♦ 
r ;atlik.n]( <>->.1 (i it ^rflbir • t 
Ut tint Il»t J »f rff laiifTlF • lWf«*y <• !!>♦ 

»<RU >ribr»>Tii (iMi tit t\l>t wat tttrt rrgar irl 

•tOithtal ii « ►i-c iot ]f. lilt j>Ma*aif p’rjtrt 

nflbttla’t waa t><t aalialUA, l<ut antal 

•f’iWfg riiMit law, tn.agSr-l a» •!«»• witi *» 
(‘(tia aol m-Mal (r wat ttit «)wtf aMrt^af tit 
au(b>>tiiT i ib< lutt ibe (>''!ilKaI»tatBa«<t 

toi'itklaiU wat 1*1 IrproJtat ul ibtif ttl g‘,«» 
aatcTiatrUtna. tlx I'Tlt ill Awit'b »< tbrliatt 
laAati'Bi tr^l a wat (bat lit ricMl ««*> •• •»•" 
«rr« ail fti^aWfS !»! tr'ttit hat ttabta 
Bn4 ilalita eat at r !•»{«•««» t (laFtt at |li« l> j,}/ 
bat at raFmbtrt Untaltt i.ttlatttt la a>Fwlr • it I* 
ts'tmtiRs ta aalt (bat In the MtCabbarata era. 
alniinta'I tb* Intlaa nail *«« I* ttftti-J {• »P»U» W 
ililiitlana o» * im» tyt* trf «lV» Al tb» timf ol tb« 
iW of lloJlbltm tw rrjwWi'an af «l<«a»cWal 
• rtltinffSJt fi'^tailtlin »n nt (rt**fa l.ft« 

at tb« AMfnf Akiaettr'* latatl ra, lit natitet at tlx 
I'ealab l.rtl ualw iffBa-fallc .ntutationt A.n»f 
UnAitbratat* trat ftiitl ».r a rm-ltBi atiHtkfaJ 
otanatwsWT of tllrtt. Iiai (ht #in*Mfn ((.Ttahta 
waftt. tiawrat H«MiiSbaB«»» JUa ftaJaailf ca.nnl 
la Jnpftftawt. ihaBch tlx #/*«« H s-jumweat 
«bkta aapntaeKi] tbt tr^ebV• i*a« a ]imite>l Roaar 
chr Thahhetti’at (h« «'l tb» gaontff. iht 

UiiatneTotUamcl drabniaai at arlatt tbt eatnrat 
saantaea oraaottr. asJoftht roaeril of »>aiatrr» 
««r« Uie rarloaa cltn^a «n the aalbaritf vl tb< 
rr-Miarth. •Tbtrrtolliof *»>1 (fottiatitot «m i« 
t>« area In tbe happintat an<j rfruptfitf 0i tbt pf»ptt. 
the Kfowlh wf Jiwratart. aru an'l adcneca, anJ tbt 
lUttlPptntel 'if * Web order «rilutlln» Tbt 
i.mWrtol Atoka, atrofdine to Mr V A Smith, waa 
(ar more ailteiirt than the Itrillih I mrixe of tivilar, 
titlalKie tloftoa’l. In \tt!*e tunrt. kmeabip oltro 
attmt M bare been tlrrlirc Klnei wtre aI»o aomt- 
ticitt dtnottd br thtproplr Tbe fnroial of^trbr tbt 
pceWe the aormieatr to the hio« waatwaloiw 
time heJJ c«a<-otlal. OtadanJIr there fteew sp Ibt 
thenryoftbe iliTintoriglo of kiaeahtp fattbertla 
BO doubt that at bottom tbe fclatiom tirtwren tbe 
Tufer aud the ruled eem tootra-toal The conrepUcTi 
Oftheklczae Ibt aertaBt of Ibt atalt wai oneof tbe 
baeiepfiocipleaofpolitkat thoaehl m Aoeitot India. 
TbeSohraniH lart • '(flrabmal ertattU the bin^to 
bt Ibf rtrtnitt of hie auf^rete (to J ht If rtoiBoetaUd 
br a ihaft of the prodoc* lit nWBrrra the charatttr 
(o/klnz) only fot prolectSa* (bN aubjtttal" Aj;nia, 
'Jf tbe klce re an enemy of flftne, lOoraJity. awl 
powtr, (ind » tinH,:bt«iaf id coadnet, tbe r>e<^ 
fhoal) tepelhirnat a dtitfoyeeof tbeault" tbt 
Idea of an BOtocrntl-. Uratnalra) rnltr waf not rery 
eoeacoial le tbe Hindu nisd.' *The kioi; io ledia 
vaietrtr frcardela* beiitR adaire tbeUw ’ At no 
time wa* tbe rr^at power, in theory at wait, i|vtte 
abfolntc The Mabebharata dente* the word 
’Kaiao’ from 'raBj.' to plmte Aeaonjt tbe kinjrly 
Ontwt at eDutnerawd Id the sreat epic ate II) to 
pleaft tbe ptoplf, (J) to protect them and (J)atways 
to ink their welfare There wot two lundnof Aa 
ftmUy— tbe Snniitl and tbe '^abba. The pedlar ai 
lembiy waa a trsniur inititulioa io tbe early ycata oC 


l!»e Baiih/etit af» Tt* r«'« of r)f,jr ty waa *ni jt-t- 
aid ({ i« pr iba'l* tin t*i» if r , a»» of 
enai I’tf r-oralnt Tb» Utnl'l r*»itbt! of tk« 
«>f Miiietcra wtf tbe ebi'f almlnrtriM* 
aufht'kfy la tbe kitigJo'T ll pie»F»ard JiBe-tsee 
pawfra aiiJitijj^r ] a ('fit <*<>1 I f loi>;«:ndr9 t l« 
etr<pteie«Jra>r«.i( hal eecB ibi p»w«r (-» efr-t phr 
king ’ la piHl r f eursVff.*' aiya MepaefUrnea, ")t 
taaamaj ilau, bal it It idi'lagalrVI lie aspoirr 
wxloai aal Jai'a-e** ir'ordtiig to tUt Vuirakpa 
eniifa. “aaimaj tj iit np ai »a b* nj (!i"j'olt la ri’jfaio 
IheBBmVr Pvf ra BiitertiaS >*H bt •nerra " * Tboagii 
ao *1 mnaitn ruatro'lei the ilriim ra oflargr king 
d>««a«l a<«riim'iettraii»er'ap rea they a«ai«le, 
lot tttf aiwile l.rei anf were eraownrUir lUnr 
bronly iairgrily aat AtW If of tbaraeter” “Tbt 
i aiif'iatt nf alfrn dari raiy. In * tmae, bicallnl Irgii 
Ulire aeemli ta Aihaagb ibnr iB»>a tiaelnrei waa 
to Inierprei— a It to enai—tawi yet In tierf jrinin;r 
tb'a duty tkre, a <t esifteei, fbangr'j tie law* to ae to 
lwio» tVo Imo greatrr (■armrar wnib tbe aliertl 
rirmeitvawwt eif tVangeJ iienrt Tlxraleeuf cnodo t 
were Bat leArliMr in ao'lmt |!mr« an I tbe l‘4rlihata, 
while malaialBiSg the Irftf'del ly of tbt k wtt* ao’l 
the Siarltii, tuan Jera'/y rnol VI the rjuni of the 
lawa TVr trilleoik writer!, in rampiiiiir ibe rA4 
laera of the eonrilry, ffeiOy he'pel tbe proiwtt of 
ehange. an! In Jaiee tinin tbt toitnj'Blatun alen 
enoinbotH toltae aamt rrea'b’ The admieitlraii'Mi 
of JnetiFT bwt aertral po"i« of rreeoiblaa'r toibr 
ayiiewnow perratroi inrlrJ a»d C7««lr»n Thekiag, 
logrtb'f wlib tbr Cblrf (I’falritaVal ai*'! tbiee 

ofIjaeoiVrJaJr* llkirm mW. f irnM fht hlg*ieit 
eoBtt ofiaititt it wt! bOwfTff, tbe Chief Jnttiee, 
who la teaJiiy prtiiJrl ortr Ih* Ulijja tourt 
ere* when tbe king waa had two 

aortaeitjanedirliofl, i>i glnal anJ apprUale nrtlin 
inpnitanee to tbr King a eosri were tht dieiriet 
cmirta, aod below them were tV Tillage ^»ntta. com- 
poatd of Ibe beat nan and the tMert ni tbe tLiagc 
Three wai arrgslar mode of app'al from tbe drew 
Bioaecf tbe iilriut roarta to lb* foptilnr eonrtt. 
Trial* wrre atwafi bell (n pdVic Tbt Sukraelti 
•aya “^rilbrr the king xnr Ihc mtmbera ol tbejuji 
rial AawmUr ibouJJ ttrr try ea»e* la priratc ' Tbe 
preralrwe (if liiigailAQ la muJera Inlia U aomtt.irn 
teirrted to a* a tigit of it* fating o7 fromapatl 
IpiWea Ag* Pal it appear* tbit the e*mpliint w - b* 
ol I a* harada himttti, f ir be «ayi' “ftbre mortal* 
were twnt OB doing tbue ilaty, an! were habitca'ty 
Trraeinu*, (hrreenitrd Peitber Uwacil*. cor hatred, 
Pnrael&tbsrt* The practiic of duty baring diedont 
ataoag rtaakiD-!, lawiuit* bare been Introdoced.” 
There were proleoaiOBil lawyer* (prallaidhil. Tfc* 
Rirao* nfarriting at truth at tbe i!i<po*aI of judge* 
were fwr. namely, direct perception fpratyabrba) 
reninoing (yaVtii ioferenee (aftumana). ood toalogy 
(gparaana) There were trial! Irr opjral wbirbwrrr 
reiiirftil to when the eridence failed to elimt the troth, 
lliean Ttaag emphatienltr •late* that in the «oTeTti 
KBtion of cnminalrain tberod dr the *taff waeiseTrr 
naed * The idea of ccjgalitr Infore the taw wsf B^rt 
fullydeTelopedloAneirDtlndia A modifed fomrof 
prlrdesernp through the wliotearttem of Ilmdo juri* 
^odcKe The law wat not the »arre far all bat 
depeedrj apoR the rtaioa of Ibe person eoocrnwd - 
the urahman*, at a rut*, eojnred immoeify ftocitbe 
iBoredrgrRding kied« of paanbiDent- " IVoui the 
^ordi prererreJ m Indian hteratnie aa well at from 
the atcouQta left by foreign tnidler*, it teem* cuift 
cieaTthatlbtadniiaitUntiOD ofiiiitxe wa* Ttryed* 
cicBt InancieBt Isdia Thi* muil hate been th* reeolt 
of tkite loctott, namely, Uie opiigbtoet* of lUcjod^e*. 
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the efnc'ency of the Police and the general ho&eslj 
and probity of th* p*op!e ’ ^lshna gives the follow 
^Ing advice to a conqueror ‘ Having connnered the 
Country of fan foe, let him not abolish (oroisregavd) 
the lawt of thatcountry- A king having conquered 
tbecapital ofbisfoe shonld invest there a prince of 
the royal race of that country with the royal dignity 
Let him not extirpate the riyal race- * Chauakya 
says ’ The King should adopt the manners cus- 
toms dress and language of the conquered people 
and show respect to their national religions nod 
social ceremoni'S and festivals ’ \\nile the rulers of 
the d ITerent parts of I idia fought with one another 
for supremacy, th* country renamed constantly es 
posed to the danger of loreign invasions The historv 
uf these invasions shows ns m a clear light the weak 
points of the political system of ancient India, 
neither their martial sp ric nor their eSlcient inihtary 
organisation was of any avail for the preservation of 
their national independence for the political condition 
ofthe country was eminently favonrabi* to Aleran 
der’t designs The Punjab was then divided into a 
number ol separate States and instead ot presenting 
a united front to the invader the states in most Ins 
tancei fought bimsiogly, with the result that they 
were overcome with comparative ease As Mr Mo- 
Cnndle tightly remarks if Alexander bad found India 
united IQ arras to withstand his aggression the star 
of his good fortune would have culminated with his 
passage of the Indus The potiUcalconditionof India 
which made possible the fouodattoo of the Mahome 
dan empire u thus described bjr bcnaley Lnoe Poofe 
'The country was split up into oamerous kingdoms, 
many of which were At feud With ooe another In 
teranl division hat proved tbeaedoisg of ledia agaio 
andaga n and has sapped the power of mere Bombers 
which alone conld enable the men of warm plains to 
stand aga cst the hardv mountain tribes * 

The aboee are extracts from only a few of tbc cbap> 
ters of this most interesting and instmctive book 
The antbor s patriotism noderation and fair play 
arena less consp cuous than his great learning and 
ardent spirit of research and the style it simple and 
pleasant The book is fall of sugsestions for the stu 
dentofaneient Indianh story and wdl prove a vala 
able addition to fais library Dr lianeijea bns reo 
dered a patriotic service by striking out a new path 
which other Indian schools will do well to follow, 
rot» 

Hindi 

i AN.lTa BsLAIv, rra»i/j PinJi! Ptt3tnal\ TrjMkt 
* fni tiStdlj Varrt fiiiriJUi C» , Jci, 
J/jrrtuit A-uf CuVwVu Ciwn S t f* coy jyue— 
At to 

This contains a very telling story abont the way 
in which a poor boy bereft ot all his guirdians except 
hts pious aont finished h s cdacation. There is a 
simple and natural pathos about the novel whtebis 
aeontiQuous narration of events the like of which are' 
not Infrequent. Tb-re is a lack, of «Be*i really tsseful 
and iQStruetiTC mvels and her-c we welcome the 
present volume wt n all ceQ) of word 

(vtatabpransm oa p 17& L 13, in the conversattoa 
Is wtu,h It IS introducvJ is not quite aatural, and 
the author bos in sotne instnu es gone to detant 
i, which, thoQch not long, are n-et qaite in keeping with 
the trend of the BOTcl Cat th* story is all the same"' 
exqoiji'tly chartaiug and leaves a very sooad tm 
wraioaou the mied u( the read-r The charocterof 
olOKshada and that of Rachu have beta very dexter 
oasly dtpcied and the Cvd cbaractcrs latrMuced la 


the book have also felt the artistic skill of the author 
Altogether the book is uuiqu* of rts kind Its get up 
IS excelleat, 

SlVtTRI tra isliieihy Ptni t Gul^n al ChUurvtit ani 
puMitheJ ky lltrilxt& Co , sor, Iljrnson RmA, CoJcuUj 
C fttsn 8 a fp sot Price— At 8 

In this novel the foolishness of attaehing too much 
importance Co the astrological matters at the time uf a 
marriage etc has b eo graphically pointed out This 
rcsalced in a second inarnage of a bridegroom, and 
th* second wife proved to b all but the Tuta of the 
family The way lu nhi h the piety and self sacrifice 
ofibehrst wife has been portrayed, is really very 
toaching Several pbases ol dom Stic aud social Iile 
bare been depicted in Che novel Tb get up needs no 
commeot as it is invnnably excellent la books publish 
ed by Messrs IfandastaCo V\e commend the pre 
sent publi.ation, presenting as it does many novel 
features to the readers 

MADAtwiri GxLiD AUR DVKX Lrdu Kavva iy PjhSiJ 
yart/oJ lira Siari/ o ani fuiUsked iy Vettrs /furjjjir 6r Cj , 
S}f, /fiunten AcaJ Caleulto Crazen Sia fp tot Prut— 
At S 

The life of the great Urdu poet has been given and 
bis wntiogs have been very critically examined .So 
doabttbu publication will help the admirer ofthe 
great Lalib to bed new beauties in bis wntmgs For 
the Bseoi those n bo do not know brdu, a list of the 
difficult Urdu words occurring Jo tbe roursr of the 
extracts given in the book has been subjoined to it, 
Tbespeeial tastes of tbe author in Urdu bavebelp^ 
tomaketbts publication really Bseful 

JlTA\tSOARTt^yy'u»‘f<//M'jAi//a .Siama and fut 
Inked ty Venn JUnitt &• Ca , SOI Ilarntan Am/, 
Odent a, Crran S'a ff 79 Pnee—At $ 

This IS a translation of tbe book of the same aame 
by Dr Pratap Chaadra Maznmdnr The translation 
IS 00 doubt good As to the news of the original 
antbor afew ofthem may appiear tobenovel to tbe 
present day peop e who have studied other books on 
thebygiene and on tbe subject ofthe preservation of 
(life bat they have tbe merit of being based on the 
special experiences of tbe antbor A pernsal ofthe 
book will give mncb real and practical help to tbe 
reader Some of the subJecM are spcvially iastruetive 

KatSlIVlX.A’Via RIWilC. tramfa/eJ iy Ptnii/ Cuhtn 
W Cka Mcedt antfni likeliy Vettrt //artdn & Ca , So/, 
llomian Raid, Ca. utfa. Crvtra soj Pn e— 

At ts 

This IS a Hindi translation of Dankim Babus 
' Knshaakaatas Wdk" Another translation of the 
same book has been published before this by the 
Kbadgvvilas Press Out the work under review has 
the tnent of being written in suspier and more homely 
style Tbe other translation IS rather l*arned Alto 
tbe.aovcI itself it wdl give an insight into Bankim 
Uabx a versatile genins who conU impart a special 
freshness to every novel of hts, nav to each one uf his 
writings The traotlator who puhhsh*-J tbe book in 
tbeK.\, Press remarked adversely on the way w 
which* Bhramor" the noteuorthT ehara**er itj tie 
bovH has been depicted she nas bees pain ed, 
according to him mure bke a European heroine who 
can take so mach pride and who can have sach e, 
cvntrttindindaal tv We have not mjch to say oa 
thnpuiBt. BntLankim Rabo s gennts was noth 
batgfnndaad its charactenstw was diversity 04 ^ 
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the inhabitants of Gnjarat There are in all forty* 
one papers, and they range orer a ranety of subjects 
locinding the mibtsry eiploits of our Indian aoldieis 
■iS the present war m Flanders This paper is one of 
the ^st and should be read widely, so that people at 
large might know bow our brare brethren acquitted 
tbemseltes on the battle fields of Europe 

SiiRi Ava\d Kaviv MAHOotDHr, Part V, 
ediledbv/ivanckand Sakarchand Jhaien andprini- 
td at Ihc Cily Priftling Prtss^ Aktnedabad Cloth 
bound, pp Jpp Pnct As lo (rp/d) 

This IS the fifth book in the senes which the Trust 
eesofSbeth Diocband Lalbbai are publishing of old 
jam mauusvripts The well known jam poet, 
Kishabhdas of Cambay has written a poem (kasa) 
'in connection with the famous event in the reign of 
Akbar, VI2 , the interview between the Emperor and 
the Jam saint Sliri Eirsurivijay It is this Rasa 
(written in 16 Sa tiUram era) wnieh is pablisbedOn 
this volume It is preceded by an lotroductton by a 
Gujarati writer, wiio hasepcac hts whole life la the 
tudy of Prakrit and Fait, which is worth re'idiog 
Its writer Wr Uecbardas jiviaj -who possesses the 
~^egrees of ^y^atlr(ha aad VyukaruatinLu tries to 
shew that tiujarati was never an original langn 
age but IS the result Of the many changes undergooe 
y the several old languages of India This view will 
OX pass unchallenged we think, by tbosewho have 
pedied this subject 

^ Ta’jo M\> ZtKBLUv Jaoat, by D L Kaji, 
HA, S r CD , and C D Nanaiuli, D A 
i , both Asststunt Itclurtrs tn Iht Gntrn 
mnl High School, Broach Paptr Cover, pp tjo 
Second Adthon Britt Rt o*<? o (/p/tf) 

Principal J K Fraset s book, ‘ The odd at War,” 
has been translated by these two geatleenen la order 
to acquaint the masses and Also those who do not 
read haglisU with theoauses ot the origin oftbepre 
sene war, and its mofal respansibiluy This they 
have done m order to dissipate incorrect ideas about 
It it IS full of information, which is conveyed m 
simple and lucid oujarati and hence calculated to 
serve the purpose for which it is written, (iilly 

litB PiCTiaE RaUayava by Balisahtb Pandit 
\ Pant Pralvudht, B A , ChuJ of Aundh, printed 
" &t iht Brtlish India Printing Brest, Bombay 
^ Cloth bound Pnct At 12 (cijrh) 

§ That an In lian prince shoal 1 so far be an eipert 
\n the act ut paincing, that he should evolve the wQole 
j Story of the Kauiajana 10 a senes of striking coloivd 
pictures Ifum tais own brush is indeed u matter 
whKb should be noted with pride This is an erfitioa 
(fe fore of the Kaniayaoa lu pictures printed 00 art 
paper , its get up is m every way worthy of its punce- 
ly author In order to make it useful over the whole 
of India, the letter press giving the desciiptioos 
of the episodes forining the subject of the pictures 
besides being m Sanskrit (the orismat sblokaa 
being quoted) is printed 10 Sis chief \er 
\(iacaiars of ourconmry, Marathi, ilujaraii, Cansrese, 
Tamil, Hindi and Bengali The introductioa to the 
Gujarati edition is written by the flon ble Mr 
Lallubhai Sammaddar, C.IL, and it gives a very 
good idea of the subject 

SviHiuiTA h II R Patel printed at the 
27-11 


"Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmedalad, pp ipo 
Thick Cardhoird Price He tS 0 (/p/< 5 ) 

This IS a novel which would not be'fonnd heavy 
or uninteresting readiog The object of the writer is 
to portray Jove marriages(^ as contrasted with 
phys cat onion The price is exorbitant 

Atithastk Rata Sangraha Part 12 , edited by 
/autachiirya Shri Vtjaya Dkarma Sun, A Af 
A S B , printed at the Saraswah Printing Press, 
Bhatnagar Paper cover, pp 7^ Unpriced (tgidj. 

We bare already bad an occasion to renew the 
first part of this senes, the second part only confirms 
the commendation we bestowed on the literary labors 
of the Acharya The Rasa contained in this book is 
one written by a poet, Lavanya Samay by name, tn 
the Sainrat year ioSd, and is divided into three sec§ ** 
lions giving respectively the lives of khemnshi, Btdi 
bhadra and Vashobhadra Snn The scderstanding of 
the text IS made greatly easy by means of notes, and 
a vocabulary giving the meaning of difficult words, 
and two post scripts The book is snre to prove 
nseful to students ot old Gnjarati 

Xandshanker Jiiant Cktirahy \ma\ak Nand~ 
shanker Alehta BA, ICS, Aftrzapur, UT , 
printed at the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay 
Cloth bound, tilth three photographs, pp agS, 
J*rice Re i 0 0 {tgtS) 

This* picture ol the life" ofNaadshaoker 

IS written on a novel principle It is not exactly a 
biography as its very tide implies It is a collection 
ol sayings and statements of the deceased, jotted 
down from memory in the style of Boswell, reodmeg 
the work very pleasant to read There is no Lean 
uessiuit It IS fall light readiog R. B. Nandihanker 
IS best known all over Gnjarat os the author of a 
unique butotical novel, the kHtan Ghelo, depncting 
the last days of Hindu rule in Gujarat Beside this his 
work as a teacher and a revenue officer, hardly 
counts eicept with those who knew him personMly. 
The same is the case with his extreoiely mild and 
amiable nature which w on for him many mendsbips ; 
so that for a regular biography perhaps there was not 
much scope and Mr Vinayak has therefore done very 
well ID coufimng the discharge of his filial doty to a 
mere narrative o( reminiacences The opeuing portion 
of the book for several pages hardly touches the per 
souality ot Master Saheb ’ os R B Naudshanker 
wAs p ipulatly called , it is taken up so much with 
grandiuotberiy stories ofliis ancestors and caste men, 
which ore very entertoining to read but of ephemeral 
interest. The selfsatlsfactton with which a Nagurof 
Suroc (the caste t > which he belonged) or for the 
matter of that of the whole ofGujaratand Kathia 
wad regards himself The way in which be considers 
himself to be the cream of Hindu Society m tbepro 
Tince, (even if one were to disregard the egotism 
whKh results from Each a state of mind] peep out pt 
the reader from every hue of this portion. Besides 
this another feature of the book IS the free use made 
by -the writer of Persian and Lrdu words phrases and 
quotatioos, some apposite and some nor. some well 
known and others obscure which rather detract from 
the ments of an otherwise interesting work The 
same la the case with Gertnan quotatioos Serving 
Upper India Mr Iinayak has been betrared 
uHng the former inspite of his core to avoiif 
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"VAENASRAM-DHARMA” 
Bt pROFEsso^i Bendy 

E very country presents the story of the 
fusion of races and blood-xatermixturfi 
and India is no exception. The parity 
of blood or race-type claimed by the 
Hindns is, in fact, a myth. It was cer- 
tainly ont of the question during the period 
of the Guptas, which was preceded as well 
as followed by the military, political and 
economic settlements o! Central Asian 
hordes in various parts of India. 
Tartaris^tiox of Artanised Dravidiavs 
Talcing a vertical view of history, the 
following important race-elements must 
have contributed to the web of Hindu phy- 
8ico-8ocial life of the Yikramadvtyan era : 

1. The Aborigines {pre- Aryans or so- 
called pra\idians) should be regarded as 
the basic factor in Indian humanity both 
in the North and m the South The 
Maratha race is Scytho-Dra vidian ethnoto- 
gically, and Maratha scholars point out 
the noo-Arjan or pre-Aryan strain in the 
Hindu characteristics of Western India. 
Mahamahopadbyay Haniprosad Sastn 
in liis recent essays has been testifying to 
the predominance of primitive non-Aryan 
inSuences on Beugal’s life and thought. 
As for South India, the followiog remarks 
ol Prof. PiUai quoted in the TamiUaa 
Antiqaaij (No 2, 190S) are eramcotly 

V '"rhe ittempt to field th* b4%u.‘et«nitnt of Hioda 
‘Civilisation bj a study of Sanstrit and tbe bistoiy 
ofSauskrit in Upper Inelia IS to b^ia th« problem at 
k its worst and most complicated poiot India ^otb 
' of tbe \indhyas— still cootiDues to be India proper 
Here tbe 'balic- of tbe people coiinue distinctly to 
main their pre Aryan features, their pre-\ryAa soctiU 
lostitntions Brea here the process ol Aryamsation 
has Rone too far to leave it easy for the historian to 
distinjnisb the native warp ftocs the foteis* woof” 
The blending of aboriginal rates with 
newcomers has to be recognised through 
all the ages of Indian history. It wa< 
not finished in the prehistoric epoch of 
Lt Aryan Settlements, but is going oa even 
now. The Himalayan tribes aod the races 
inhabiting the forests and bids of the whole 
peninsula have always contributed their 


and RACE-FUSION in INDIA 

KVMAR SaRKAR, M. a. 

quota to the making of the Hindu popula- 
tion Thus among tbe so called Rajput 
clans some are descended from the foreign 
SaLas and Huns, while others have risen 
from the native pre-Aryan races. According 
to Vincent Smith, < 

”Vanous lodieeuous or abon^iaal tribes aad 
clans uoderwenC tbe fame process of Ilindaised social 
9e(MiQtvM.,ua.si.etUie aC wbutb. Gouda, Bhaca Khax- 
w.vrs, aod so forth, etn-rf-ed as Chandels, Ratbors. 
Gabarwars, and other well known Rajput clans, duly 
equipped with pedigrees reaching bade to tbe sun and 
tM moon ” ' 

2 Aryanisation must be regarded as ■ 
tbe second factor m this Composite stme- 
ture It 15 this by which tbe Hiodas 
become one with the Iranians of Persia’ 
and Grreko Romans nnd Teutons of 
Europe Aryanisation has promoted in 
India a “fundamental unity” of cultnral 
ideals, but must not be assumed to have 
eSected anv thoroughgoing transformation 
of race. The blending of the Aryan and 
non-Aryan has proceeded in varying 
degress in different places ; and the civili- 
sation bears marks of the different degrees 
of fusion Scientifically speaking, the term 
'Aryan* implies a certain culture of people 
speaking a certain language, it cannot 
refer to certaiu blood-strains or physical 
characteristics involved iu the use of the 
word ‘race.’ The Aryanisation of India, 
as ol other countries 6i t'be worid, ^should, 
therefore, indicate tbe super-impositiou of 
a new language, new relegtous conceptions, 
new domestic and social institations, and 
new polity upon those of the pre-.Veyau 
settlers. 

3 Pcrsianisatioii or Iranl'ST.tioo, and, 
along with it, ol ler Assyrian or Mesopot.a- 
mtan traces, need be noticed iii the earlv 
civilisation of .Aryanised India. Prof. 
Rapsod in his primer, Aachnt Indit, has 
dealt with the political reUtums between, 
Persians and Indians in the and fifth 
centuries B. C. Here, ogam, the influence 
maybe more cultural than racial. Prof. 
Fcuoliosa suggests Mesopotamian influ- 
ence Upon Chinese Art of the Han dynastf 
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(BC 202-221 A D ) especiitty in'the 
animal motifs This may ba sai»cested 
about India too, as has been done by 
Grunwedel m bis Baddbist Art Viocent 
Smith also remarks 

• The 1 ttle touches of foreign maaoera to the court 
and institutions of Chandragupta are Persian 

and the Persian t tie of Satrap eoatinned to 
be used by Indian prov nciai governors for ages down 
to the close of the loorlh ceatory 

The Persian influence on Maurya India 
has b“en described in the ladna Anfjgirarj- 
(1903) Mr Smith thinks that some 
features of Maurya administration “may 
have been borrowed from Persia’ , and 
hazards the conjecture that the Pcrsiani 
sins of the Kushan coinage of Northern 
India should be explained by the occur 
rente of an unrecorded Persian invasion 
m the 3rd century A D 

4 VavanisatioQ or Helleoisation ivas 
effected both m blood and culture 
Chaodratfupta himself had set the examole 
of Indo Greek matrimonial relations The 
Hellenistic Legation quarter, at Fatah 
putra (modern Patna), under Meeasthenes 
Asoka'a propazandism in the Hellemstic 
Kingdom of Western Asia and Egypt 
Kushan patronage of Grmko Koman 
artists, the establishment of Roman colon 
tea in parts of Southern India as well os 
the contact of the Hindus with Grxko 
Bactnans and Gmko Parthians as enemies 
on vanous occasions, suggest more or less 
int*r racial as well as inter cultural fusion 
It 19 difflcult to prove, however, what the 
extent or character of the fusion could 
amount to Vincent Smith does not think 
it was much 

ft Tartarisation of India sei-tns to 
have been as deep and wide in blood as 
Aryanisation was in culture It is this by 
which the Iltodus of medieval ludta 
became one with the people of conteni 
porarjr China The Aryans had brought 
civihsmg influences into the land of the 
-ncruvidianA- JuU -the -nom.od .luinles jif 
Central Asia brought only vigorous and 
fresh blood, nod accepted the avibsation 
of the new land m toto Possiblv some 
primitive folk cliaricterislics, tnditions of 
pastoral and ngnciilianl life in Mongolia 
Turkestan and Bictra, the rude nature 
deities and aiip^rititious prevailing in the 
steppes and deserts of the wild homeland 
were nccessanlv introduced ns new factors 
into Indian social hfe It is to this com 
mon ethnic clement that the commooncss 


of some of the folk beliefs in diflerent parW 
of Asia mav have to be "attributed. 
Howorth’s History of the Monffols is a 
monumental English work on the Central 
Asian tribes 

Rooglily speaking, Tartarisation or 
Scythiamsation of the Aryanis«d Dravi 
dians of India, was effected m three 
different, but not necessarily successive, 
waves The first wave was that 
of the Sakas, that of the Kushans the 
second, and the third that of the Huns 
The waves overwhelmed not only the 
Northwest, the Punjab Sindh and Gujrat, 
but the whole of Northern India, and 
crossed the Vindhyas also to fertilise the 
Deccan plateau and Konkan plains The 
Central Asian migrations into the Indian 
sphere of influence can be traced to about 
the second century B C Since then for 
about half a millennium the stream of 
immigration seems to have been cootinu 
ous I be Central Asians poured m either us 
peaceful s*ttlers or as invaders, so that 
layer upon layer of Tartar humanity began 
to be deposited on the Indian soil 

The baka settlements atToxilam the 
Punjab and at Mathura on the Jumna 
probably as 'satrapies’ of a FArtlnan 
( Persian ) power, the independent Saka 
Kingdom in Saurasbtra or Kathiawar 
which was destroyed bv the Gupta 
Emperor in A D 300, the Kushan Empire 
which under Kaiiishka extended in India 
probably as far sontli as the Vindhyas, 
the Saka Satrapy at lljjain probably 
tnbntary to Kanishka, the Kshaharata 
Satrapy of Maharashtra at Nasik which 
wns annexed to the Andhra monarchy 
about A D 120 "the Abhtras, Gacdn 
bbilas, Sikas, kavauas, Bahlikas, and 
other outlandish dynasties named as the 
successors of the Aodhras ’ in the I’liranas, 
—all these nre instances of llioduisatiou 
of Tartar conquerors down to tlie time of 
the Gupta Kmperors 

XheAlnnjrbunerit.iaAlvICa'Uacisa.tiQn of 
India b'gan tow ards the close of the Gupta 
era It was the Huns who destroyed the 
bnlliant hmplre and occupied north 
western Punjab They invaded the heart 
oflndia also and left settlements in Raj- 

E utaua, during the filth and sixth centuries, 
ut were finally defeated by the Vardhanas 
in A D CO I 

Kcccnt researches ol nrcbccologists hare 
thrown a flood of light on the fusion of the 
Ilnonicand the Indian races The present 
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tendency among scholars is to believe that 
almost all the important ruling dynasties 
in Northern India between Emperor 
Harshavardhana ( c A. D. S-i? ), the 'host 
of Hiuen Thsaog, and Mohammedan 
invasions, were descendants of the mixed 
races, and may be regarded as more or less 
Tartarised orScythianised 

Thus (1) most of the Rajput clans, some 
of which continue as Feudatories of the 
British Empire, should trace their pedigrees 
backto the Se (Sakas), Kushan (Yue-clu), 
and Hun (Hmng-nu) barbarians of Central 
Asia, rather than to the Sun, or the Moon,“ 
or the Fire-god. 

(2) The Guijara-Pratiharas of Kanao), 
whose dominions under Mihira Bhoja ( A. 
D. 840-90), and Mahendrapala <190-905 ?). 
according to Vincent Smith, ‘ may be called 
an empire without exaggeration,*’ “were 

* the descendants of barbarian foreign 
immigrants into Rajputana in the fifth or 
sixth century j” “closely associated with, 
and possibly allied in blood to, the White 
Uuns,” 

(3) Professor Jadunath Sarkar, in 
reviewing Banerji’s Historf of Bengal 
written in Bengali language, suggests that 
the ancestors of the Pala Emperors 
( A. D. 730-1130 ), who, according to 
Smith,' “succeeded In making Bengal one 
of the great powers of India, “ and estab- 
lished “one of the most remarkable of 
Indian dynasties,” were the Rajbhats of 
Gorakhpur in U. P. ; and that these were, 
like the^ Gurjaras, Guhilots, Rashtrakotas, 
Solankis, etc., descendants of the Tartar 
settlers. 

It may be remarked, therefore, that the 
democratic blood of the modern Bengal 
bourgeoisie and tjie bine blood of the 
Rajput aristocracy are both derived from 
A the common spring of the uncouth blood of 
the savage Central Aslan Huns. 

, , 6. Lastly, must be mentioned the race- 

fusion within the limits of India herself. 
The constant shifting of the political centre 
of gravity from place toplaee, and military 
occupations of the territories of neighbour- 
ing princes by ambitious monarchs— both 
afiorded ample scope for social amalgama- 
tion and necessarily brought about mter- 
provincial blood-mixture. The effects of 
dynastic revolutions and territorial re- 
^ adjustments on the social-status of tri^s 
and castes should require *0 separate 
treatment. 

It is not known what the Gupta Emper- 


ors were ethnologically ; but . that the 
people over whom they ruled yvere a 
composite product there is no doubt. 

To bring the story of race-mixture and 
culture-fusion in India to a close, I need 
only mention the following three impor-' 
tant stages 

7. Islamite Invasions under the 
Pathans (A. D. 1300-1550). These 
commencing with the tenth century were 
of the nature of previous Tartar settle- 
ments or still earlier Aryan colonisings. 
The conflict of the Hindns with the new- 
comers was certainly very bitter like that 
described m the Yedic literature as having 
taken place between the Indo-Aryans and 
the aboriginal Dasjos. But the Indian capa- 
city for assimilation led to happy compro- 
mises as soon as it was found that the 
Pathans meant to adopt Hindusthan as 
their motherland, and not exploit it in the 
interests ofa lar-ofl Transoxiana. 

8- Saracemsation of the Indian popula- 
tion was the result of these new condi- 
tions. It may be conveniently described 
as having taken place under the powerful 
Moghul Monarchy (A. D. 1650-1700). This 
was the period of Mahometans Hmdaising 
and Hindus Islamising in every department 
of life. The glorious civilisation of the age 
was neither exclusively Hindu, nor exelu- 
sivdy Mahometan, but an oOsprlog of the 
holy wedlock between the two. It was 
Indo-Saraccnic or Hindu-Islamic. The 
scars and wounds of the invasion-period 
had long been healed w’ben -the Imperial 
Head at Delhi was found to inherit the 
blood both of the Rajput and of the 
Mongol, when the Taj Mabal, that dream- 
verse in marble, raised its stately domes 
and minarets on the fair Jumna,— a visible 
•symbol of the marriage between indigenous 
and foreign art-traditions, when language, 
literature, painting, music, religious 
preachings and philosophical teachings, 
lolk-lore, fairs, processions, and even the 
commonplace superstitions testified to the 
eclectic spirit ot the age. 

’ . Not only Chaitanva (1485-1533) and 
Nanak {1409-1538), l^ablr (1440 ?-1518 ?) 
and Tukarama (1608-49), the Martin 
Luthers and Calvins of India, but the 
musician Tan Sen, the emperor Jahangir, 
the viceroy 51an Singh, the statistiaan 
Abnl Fatl and the financier Todar Mall are 
all embediments of that Indo-Saracenic 
life-fusion. The Renaissance that charac- 
terised tl e J.Cth and 17th centuries wa*”' 
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fls brilliant aa tlie YiV-nnindityan Rcnnis 
since of n thousand years njjo, and irust 
be evaluated ns the result of natumbsa 
tion of Sincenic culture in India 

0 Bcccanisation for South Indnmsa 
tion) of Hiodiisthan under the Ilindn 
Empire of the Maratluis This may be 
said to have been a powerful factor in 
Indian civilisation durtiit; the period from 
the ri'c of SivQji tlieGreatfcA D 16 »0) 
to the overthrow of the last 1 eshwn bj 
the British (ISIS) During all previous 
ages, generally speaking it was the North 
that had influenced the South* both 
culturally and pohtK-ally Since the 
middle of the ITth century it was the 
turn of the Soutit to influence the North 
it was not only the reaction of the Hindu 
against the Mahometan power but also 
that of Difeshinatja against Aryavarta 
To understand the race, religion customs 
and culture of Northerti India from Orissa 
to Gujrat or from Assam frontier on the 
east to the territory of the \iiiir of Kabul 
on the west during the 18th century is 
absolutely necessary to analvse the social 
influence of the splendid Klaratha con 
quests 

CASTd»SVST£'I AM> UlLJTARt IIlCTOR\ 

In this copoexion it may not be map 
nropiate to eater lato a dtgres*ion con 
cerniagthe blood intermixture within the 
limits of the Indian continent and thus 
throw a side light on the history of castes century //i ‘the begmning of Islamite ag 

It has been the custom up till now to gressJon# on India, the historr of social 
study the caste system of the ilindus from classes4upplies more data for the study of 
the socio-economic and socio rebRiotts g^a^than lor caste history 
points qf view The fundamental fact,,,-*^ That such terms as Brahman, 
about It however, is physical For^iT 
practical purposes the castes are groyifw of 
human beings designed for th^^»Sulatioti 
of marriages, i e , 8election,^»^fuatcs The 
Caste system should thj^form the subject 
matter not merelw»^f Economics and 
Theology, but aW and primarily of 
Eugenics In ^ tbe eugenic aspect of 
thecastes is^He basis of the socio economic 
and sociO'CeliRious problems as treated by 
such i-Iassical Hindu law givers ns Mnnu * 

• U t>«d be noted however that oftbei-renttst 
thinkers of Med [nd a Sanltaracbaryj* ( fl« 

S50). Kamnnuia^ (l^th ceoturj) AlAdbra (I3th 
eentnrjl and Kaninnanondo (l-tlb reatur; «ctc (kU 
Southerners aad tl e Nottheraerr e g Chaitaaja 
Naoaleand Kab r were ihe d ec pie* of the r aytteais. 

Bes the tofluence of the Tam I Nspoleots 

the bufier between Bengalee and Cbola 


A «cientific treatment of the Caslt 
System, therefore, is tantamount to th* 
hivtory of marriages or blood relationships'' 
among the Hindus and of the cbingcsio 
tlicic eugenic ideas It thus becomes a 
part of the larger subject of Race Inter 
mixture, ic, LtUnology, or Physical 
Anthropology 

It has been shown above that the 
Physical Anthropology of Indian popula 
tiofj has been powerfully influenced fay the 
political and military history The study 
of castes, therefore, has to be undertaken 
'from a thoroughly new angle, viz, that 
of dynastic changes military expeditions 
suli^ugatioii of races, empire building and 
political disrtiplion It ultimately resolves 
itself into a studv of the influence of war 
fare on social and economic transforma 
tioo When the caste system is thus 
studied as a branch of the military history 
of the people of India, it would be fouDd«^ 

J That the facts of the present day 
socioeconomic and socto religious system 
cannot be earned back beyond a certain 
age 

2 That the attempt to uoderstaad 
\edic post^edle, SaKyasimhao, Alaurya, 
post Maurya, Andhra Kushan ^Gupta 
and even \ardliana Pala, Gunara Pratt 
hara and Chola societies iiccordiog to the 
conventions of the CAste system koown 

0 day IS thoroughly misleading 

3 That probably down to the 13th 


Ksbatnya etc , have not meant the same 
thing in all the ages down to that period— 
the same term may have covered various 
rates and tribes 

5 That it is an open question how far 

the four fold division of society in autbori 
tativc works down to that time was, like 
Plato 8 classification a 'legal fiction,'* 
and to what extent and in wnat sense it 
was an actual institution / 

6 Since the 13th century there may 
have been formed eugenic groups bWe those 
we see today— but not necessarily four— 
lu fact, innumerable 

7 These groups could never have been ; 
stereotyped but must have remained very 
elastic— because of the changes in the 


Emprfs land lU mateiT on BcnRai) (loi ng tt «. iiib fortuocs of the rulers generals, viceroys 
i be record* 1 xtc , and the Corresponding changes inltO 
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portalice of localities, tribes and families, 
[The kaleidoscopic boundary-changes in 
iJurope during the last fi^e hundred years 
have repeated themselves on a somewhat 
smaller scale in the Indian world]. 

8. Under conditions which mast be 
regarded as more or Jess feudal, the 
customs were always local and were never 
codiBed into hxed cakes as in the 19Ui 
century ; and hence silent intrusions of new 
influences through economic pressure, or 
violent modifications through political 
revolution, were matters of course. It need 
be recognised, therefore, that the vertical 
as well as horizontal mobility of the popm 
lation was greater under feudal lUan 
modern conditions. 

9. The rise into prominence of a certain 
caste through military prowess or political 
aggrandisement led to a certain syatem of 
social values, which was sure to haVe been 
transvalued with its overthrow b^' another. 
In this way the political and military his- 
tory of races down to thelOtb century must 
.have repeated itself m that of caste since 
then, 

10. The consequence of changes in poli- 
tical and military history has oeen what 
may be described as a regular “convection, 
current" throughout the socio-economic 
system, making the elevation and depres. 
Sion ot castes exactly parallel to that of 
races— the leading classes of oue age beiug 
the depressed classes of another, and so on. 

- The race-history and class-history have 
been affected in the same way all the world 
over by the history of warlare. . 

11. In each case of socio-economic 
transformation brought about by military 
political revolutions the new orders have 
tried to preserve tbe old “legal fiction” by 
affiliating themselves to me traditional 
orders. ‘1 he dynamic principle of 'progress* 
has thus been in operation in each 
synthesis, though the statical priodpJeof 
•order’ has never been lost stgbc of. Tbe 
student of Caste-liisiory should recognise 
these successive syntheses as the milestones 
of Hindu social evolution. 

, 12. Theeconomic aspect of the castes 

as occupational grades, and tlieanviHary 
religions aspect which ultimately implies 
only th^ guardianship of the Brabmaa 


caste in theological matters, most be re- 
garded as an appendix, rather than as a 
prelude, to the political-fcum-military treat- 
ment of the subject. 

13. To understand the caste-system 
historically it has to be clearly realised 
tliat there was no Pax Britannka in 
ancient and njedimval times, and that war- 
fare was a normal phenomenon W’ith the 
Hindus as it has been with every race of 
human beings from the earliest timesdown > 
to the present day. In India as in Europe . 
there has been no generation without war." 

1-4- Under these circumstances both the 
orthodox metaphysical Doctrine of AdbU 
kara (i. e , intellectual and moral 'fitness* 
as the regulative principle of caste-distinc- 
tion), as well as the doctriaaire Social- 
Reforra-theory of Equality of Rights (which 
is supposed to he infringed by the caste 
system) are equally irrelevant and unhis. 
torical. TJic}' seem to have been started 
by those who were led to consider the 
social order under peace conditions to be 
the same as that under conditions * of 
normal progress through struggle for 
existerce 

15. (a) That, after all, the classes in 
Hindu Social life have evolved on almost 
the same lines as those of other peoples, 
(b) that blood-intermixture has been no 
less potent in Indian society than in others, 
(e) that the abnormalities supposed to in- 
here in the system of social groups called 
castes have not really existed in history, 
but are the myths invented by the ignor- 
ant Portuguese settlers in the 16th cen- 
tury, who wfre struck by the superficial 
distinctions between their own life and 
that of the Hindus, and subsequently per- 
petuated by Orientalists who have not 
cared to compare the actual conditions 
am! historv of matrimonial relations 
among the Hindus with those among their 
own races, (d) that even at the present 
day the scope for intrusion of new blood 
into the Hindu castes is actually not less 
than that in the groups of other comrau- 
-nities ; and (e) that a historical study for 
the state of things obtaining in the past, 
and a statistical-comparative study for 
, that in the present, would be the solvents, 
for the erroneous theories regarding the 
origin os well as nature of the institution. 
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SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORL AT THE STATE 
UNUERSITYOr IOWA 
nv I'R SudiiisdraBose m a rh d 


O NE gray morning last October I role 
down in a luxunous tram from Iowa 
City to West Liberty I had tu my 
pocket a letter of official greetings from 
theState University ot Iowa tothegreatest 
living poet philosopher of the (East Th“ 
world renowned visitor was already on 
his way from Chicago to Iowa I had 
never come into personal contact witli 


him and somehow I pictured him to be 
cold and his ways distant How little 
I knew the man ! 

When the Chicago train arrived ot West 
Libert) I found Rabindranath with bis 
private secretary in a private compartment 
—a small neatly turn shed room He 
was nding backward and was reading 
that true Irish poet and artist \ E s 


(George Rosiell a)tmagination and Rerenes 
There was also on his table a copy of the 
Modem Renew As soon as he learned 
that I was there to welcome him to our 
University he laid aside li s book and 
greeted me with cordiality and simpi city 
after the Indiaa fashion Contrary to my 
preconceived ideas Tagore is gentle 
courteous and even soc able He is in 
finitely kind H s p-rsonality is ns clean 
cut and vivid as 1 ghtning The dis 
tiDguished honor wh ch has come to li ra 
as a world famous genihs has not in the 
least intoxicated him It seemed to me 
that he is not a bit lie any other great 
man I have known He is ent rely different 
he IS just Rab ndranatb Tagore 

Education is nearest to Iits heart 
Naturally one of the first things we talked 
about was the education of the Indian 
students la Japan and America I be 
lieve Tagore said with bis slightly Angli 
fied accent that some of our young men 
ought to goto Japan to study Japanese 
art which is really very fine But for* 
scientific education they must come to the 
fountain head America 

A short time ago while he as in Japan 
met^ with an enthusiastic reception 


everywhere I hke the Japanese ’ he con 
tinued yon can e help Jiking theircharm 
tng w^s TI eif manners are leryattrac 
tive The Japanese at bottom are like ns , 
“Of Inspite 

of all their claims the Japanese are On 
cntals through and through 

AH his comments are candid and sincere 
Leery word he speaks stands for some 
thing every statement he makes is 
product of reasoned conviction But what 
sjruck me roost fore bly was that behind 

his subtle personabtv there was a charm 
ing blend of simplicity and reserved dignity 
In a way he is apart from the multitude 
Indeed he appears at times to shut him 
self up la impenetrable reserve making it 
imposs ble for any one to catch a glimpse 
of the workings of li s mind 
j X**® Cbmese are a great people aver 
Tagore as he slowly adjusted the nose 
glasses that dangled ou a narrow braid 
They are so d gnified i They have anaent 
traditions '(\hich sic on them well la 
maay respects 1 hke the Chinese better 
than thejapanese 

Then he sat back straight in the green 
plush upholstered «>entand looked out of 
the car window His eyes u, ere the eyes of 
a man th^inking of things far away-so far 
away The land<«cipe was superb Every 
where were blazes of color Indeed all 
nature was clad in one mass of unspent 

Tiblet The branches were rustling drvlv 
in the gentle full wind Soft twih|ht wai 
resting upon the river banks And the 

^gore was met at the station on behalf of 

ttePresidtnt of the Un.vtrsity by Professor 

Bcitjatmn F Shambaugh, head of the De 


i. uuiicai jjcience and Professor 

PhSoSo® B'Partmtot of 

fliiJosophy And a moment later, a w alt 
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jng automobile whirled them o\cr to the 
leading hotel of the city 

For days before the arrival of Tagore 
there had been a vigorous publicity cam* 
paign to arouse interest in him and m his 
work The Senate Board on University 
Lectures, of « Inch Dr Sbambaugh js the 
chairman, indicated the importance of 
Tagore’s visit in the following official 
statement to the press 

’ The coaiiag of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to Iona 
Citjr wiH beoneofthe notable events in the histurv 
of the State University The writings of this Hindu 
poet and philosopher won for him the world s recog 
Dition IQ tbeawnrd of be JfobeJ Prise in 1910. He 
comes from the Onent but his message of unity and 
harmonT in the life of humanity is for the whole 
world. The privilege of seeing and heating this really 
great man comes to our students as an opportunity 
of n.Ufe.twae. 

Dr. W A Jessup, as President of the 
University, gave the following interview to 
the reporters 

1 regard the coming of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
to Iowa City as an event of so great iraportaoce that 
It ought to attract the interest of every student in 
tbeliniversity Tagore has been recogniwd as a 
master IQ the field of modern literature He chooses to 
favor Iowa Citv with the only leetnre he will give in 
Iona. Ifonly to show bin respect we ought to bear 
him Tbe more important reisoa whr we should 
bear him Is that we are likely to receive Kspressions 
ofperoaoeat wortb it is to be hoped (hat (be Unt 
Tcrsity will b« strongly represented in the andieocc 
which greets Tagore Tbur*<lay evening October 
26th 

In response to msisleot demands to 
know more about Tagore, talks and 
addresses were given by a nnmber of 
faculty men The present writer was one 
of them In bis address on the ' Personal! 
ty of Tagore” before the University 
students he said in part 

‘Tagore IS not only a poet of India but of Cb os 
Japan Europe and America. He belongs to thv 
whole world He touches the very inner springs of 
emotion which are common to all humanity In him 
there is no suggestion of anger or jealousy He 
never soiled bis pen by writing a hymn of hatred 
He is a lover of world wide bnmanily He afways 
sees fundamental unity in diversity 

To be sure, his works snfler a great deal from 
the painiol process of English translation but even 
so they are not altogether robbed of the glowing 
oetic feeling and the rich, personality of the writer 
nhis lectures, essays poems and dramas there is 
found tbe authentic voice of tbe deeper longings of the 
human heart they lead us to the very edge of the 
infinite He deals with eternal tinth— truth which 
burns in our souls and transcends tbe limitBlioos of 
raee and time In this respect he may be likened to 
other literary immortals, ^ben we read Hamkt 
we forget that Shakespeare was only an Englishman 
when we read the Divine Contt^x we do not think 
that Dante was an Italian an^ when we study Faast 
28—12 


we ore cot worntd over the German nationality of 
Goethe The same is true of Citanjali and Stdbana 
and the r nutbor Ta'^ore. 

lie conies as the bearer of a special message He 
may be regarded as one who has consecrated his life 
IB anitiag the East with tbe West In the Onent too 
mnch emphasis IS laid npon meditation while in tbe 
Occident there is too much emphasis upon oction 
Tagore preaches and lives a philosophy whose final 
goal IS to harmonize the life of action with the life of 
thonghL W hen these two aspects of life are wedded 
together when there is a perfect blending of the 
material with the spiritual then we shall witness tbe 
beginning of a new era the dawn ofa happier dvili 
satioa and the ultimate realisation of life itself 
wbKh IS immense ' 

Rabindranath shuns publicity, it hurts 
hia finer instincts and sensibilities He 
seems to feel the same towarf newspaper 
men as he would toward mosquitos Of 
tbe naany onerous responsibilities of his 
"rfeciVriffj , \irt 'll. M5 TTsrrssuu, 
M A , B Sc , none is more CTacting than 
devising means to throw American report- 
ers off the track of the author of Gitanjali 
Being an Englishman, Pearson takes none 
too kindly to the newspapers of this 
country, and he frequently has a lively 
time with newspaper sleuths Let one 
instance suffice ns typically illuminating 
It happened at Salt Lake City lathe 
State of Utah Tagore’s hotel was besiegrf 
hy an army of reporters ciamormg form- 
terviews They were all "turned down ” 
There was one enterprising reporter, how- 
ever, who had a bright idea He tele 
phoned over to tbe hotel and asked for 
Tagore 

"Hallo ’ Hallo * Is this Sir Rabmdra 
Nath Tagore ’ ’ 

"Vo, but I am his secretary Uhat do 
you want 

"I wish to see Tagore right away ” 
"Sorry you can’t see him uow ” 

"I am the British vice consul at Salt 
Lake City I must see Tagore immediate 
ly on a very important business ” 

Pearson relaxed He cleared his throat 
and said pleasantly, "Oh ’ well, you can 
comeand see Tagore ’ 

The supposed vice consul was taken into 
Tagore’s room * Your lordship,” he 
began with suspicious politeness, "your 
lordship, I wish to ask—— " 

Ibat was enough for wiseraan Pearson 
"Pardon me,” broke in Pearson, "but 
being a British vice consul you may know 
that a kmgbt is not addressed as your 
lordship Can I help you any And he 
did The masquerading reporter was 
promptly helped out of the room. 
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It was the mtentioQ of the University to trace of the Mhy sir'* and the * No 
pive a reception or a dinner m honor ot Sir’ and the Yon don t see yonr i\ay 
Rabindranath But when it was discovered throogh that question sir ' and the \on 
that he preferred not tohave such an enter talk the language of ignorance strl of 
tainment the plan rvas dropped Tagore the dictionary of Samuel Johnson Tagore 
does not like to wear himself out socially talks withyou rather than at you He is 
He has so much to do ’ He has such a stre not given over to sermonizing His voice 
nuous schedule to go through every day I islotvand musical bis smile gentle and 
A formal dinner or reception heconfidcd sweet And his eyes— they are sad and 
to me is the sorest way to kill me I penetrating 

cant stand the strain He was pleased Tagore looks like a prophet, or as the 
however to accept my invitation to a Americans would have it, be has a Alessia 
quiet dinner m his hotel room me appearance Indeed there are a few 

He IS a vegetarian Heltkea ice cream orthodox Christians in this country who 
and his only drink is water and milk evea imagine that he received hts inspira 
Tagore IS a very small eater tion lor from Davids Psalms lu 

During the meal time we talked of theBiblc To this be gate a decisive reply 
Shantimketan Asrama the rush of Amc at Chicago last week that will not be soon 
ncan life Indian students and \edantic forgotten The Bible I have never read 
Swamis in the United States Mhat did remarked Tagore I tr ed to read it 
hcthink of Americans? That is whatl The first two books I tried They wereso 
was curious about and that is what I —so— violent 1 could not I have heard 
asked I think he replied with engaging that the Psalms are beautiful 1 must 
frankness your Americans hie on the read them some day 
surface They do not think deeply Tagore is now on a lecture tour in the 

Hts comments on American universities United States lor the purpose of raising 
showed keen philosophical penetration funds to carry on the work of ois *chool 
they indicated that he nad already formed a» Bolpur ihe tour opened on the Pacific 
n sonod judgment of the state of learning coast to September nod will terminate on 
in this country Whenlewas told how April firs^ He has sold his time to the 
ever that the State University of Iowa Pond>J;f«um Bureau under whose 
spends three million rupees a year he >*i«ST)ices he is booked to lecture The 
looked a shade incredulous Is that so subjects of bis addresses are The Cult of 
he asked in an undertone Nationalism Second Birth* The 

\pparcntly he cares precious l^e for Motld ol lersonnlitv My School at 
his title of English knighthood and the Shaotioiketao Mhit is \rt ’ He is 
degree of doctorate Indeedt'ne seemsto shot bytheburenu from town to town city 
regard them with half amusement Out to city 1 kc a cannon b-ill And the distances 
of deference to liis retinng habit I had in America are greater than those of Africa 
ordered the dinner to be acrvcil in Ins Tagore has hardly any breathing spell 
1 ving room instca 1 of in the usual dining At times he looks tired and worn out and 
'hall The hotel managemeat fcanngthat may even say lain homesick for Sbanti 
he was Sick sent words of regret Oh n ketnn but he is getting along finely 
tell them not to worry over that ’ Doctor He bis a working philosophy that com 
Tagore directed his private secretary to bines the rugged zeal of Luther tbeinvin 
reply And then looking nt me outofthe cibic optimism of Napoleon and the 
corner of his eye he said laughingly We unconquerable will of Bismarck 
ourselves are two doctors What arc we Three years ago w hen he first came to 
pood for Doctor Bose if we cant take these shores some of h s luQuentlal Amen 
care of the sick ’ can fnends volunteered to raise funds for 

All through thedinner his manner was his school but be deejmed the offer He 
quiet modest and utlerlv unconscious was too patriotic too proud to take help 
Magnetic tingling with genius I c dares to outs de of India In a recent letter to me 
Iv^ and laugh He is n thoroughly human Tagore said that he had outgrown hU 
person a dearly loving nnu It>s a patnotic pndc Ilia words are worth 
pleasure to hear him tall He hasnoges apjjeodiog In our country the man who 
tares and speaks slowly and deliberatclv devotes himself to realize his spiritual 
In his conversation there is not any oneness w ith all does not shrink toclalm 
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his help from all men ; because it amounts 
to a tacit avowal that he belongs toman- 
kind at large. My institution at Bolpur 
will accept food 7rora nil men and thus 
renounce its caste for good." 

Tagore’s address at Iowa was one of 
radiant intelligence ; it will easily be 
remembered as one of the very highest 
intellectual feats of the university year. 
His long wavy hair ^curling about his 
shoulders, his soft gray beard flowing over 
his breast, his benign face, and bis dust- 
colored voluminous robe caught the imagi- 
nation ol the audience from the first. He 
made a superb figure of quiet dignity. And 
it seemed to me that as this Hindu stood 
there before bis Christian audience with 
up-lifted hand he looked the veritable 

f iicture of one of tbeir saints of old. A 
ady who had been to the Passion Play ot 
Obcrmmergau told me that in his noble 
gentle dignity, in his generous outburst of 
righteous indignation, and in his consum- 
ing fire of religious, ardor, Rabindranath 
Tagore came nearer resembling the spirit 
of Christ than did Anton Lang who thrice^ 
portrayed the role of Chriatus. 

The suMeet of his discussion was the 
"Cult of-- Nationalism." To say that he 
treated it in a masterly manner is to say 
^ little. As nearly as 1 can remember ms 
thoughts were these : Western nationalism 
is a perfected mechanical device for the 
promotion of material success and welfare 
of those persons'eomposing the nation. 
It puts forth its tentacles into other people 
who are of "no nation," such as the 
Chinese and*the Todian, and sucks their 
hearts dry. This nationalism is the pro- 
cess of turning a whole people to self- 
interest and selfishness. He characterized 
the •'Western nation* as a creation of 
commerce and finance. Europe and 
America in their wild striving for comroer- 
dal power and prestige have lost sight of 
the individnal. * 

The West lives in an atmosphere of fear 
and greed and panic, owing to the preying 
of one natioo upon another for material 
wealth. Its ciriUzatloa is carnivorous and 
and cannibalistic, feeding upon the blood 
of weaker nations. Its one idea is to 
thwart all greatness outside its own 
boundaries. Never before was such a sight 
of the wholesale feeding of God’s creature.. 
Never before such terrible jealousies, ’ 
betrayal of trusts, lies ; and all this is 
.called patriotism, wbose-creed is politics. 


Tagore answered the argument that 
only the Western people, where nationality 
was strong, had progressed, by differentiat- 
ing between two kinds of progress j that 
which seeks to attain a definite material 
cad, and that which is acontinual growth, 
without end. The former was Western 
progress ; the latter the progress of the 
East. 

The organized political and economic 
civilizatioa of the West obliterates true 
humanity. It is aggressive ; it is mechani- 
cal. It has no soul under its jacket. The 
cult ut nationalism is keeping India under 
foreign domination, is taking her customs 
and her ancient wisdom, and is engulfing 
her in ocean of modern inhumanity, in 
which she must writhe and suffer, while 
no help is at band. 

He pleaded for no abandonment of mate- 
rialistic aims and materialistic ideals, and 
a return to a mode_ of thinking in which 
the individual and his well-being sbonld be 
the chief consideration. 

He also spoke on the subject of simpli-* 
city, comparing the perpetual burry and 
worry of western life with that of India. 
The simple life, simple without fruitless 
and racking strife for material goods and 
the empty satisfaction of possession, be up- 
held as ideal. "Simplicity in everythiog 
has characterized India," be asserted. "We 
are not mere philosophical abstractions, 
we are men with certain sensibilities. 
There is much to be learned by the Western 
nations through a study of Indian life and 
ideals." 

The people in Europe and America are 
in a state of continual strife. There is no 
place for rest or peace of mind, or that 
meditative relief which in India we feel to 
be heeded for the health o{ our spirits. 

The present -war, he said, is the self-des-' 
traction of the machine of nationalism. 
The European war is a retribution, the in- 
evitable conclusion of organized national- ’ 
ism, ) * 

The cult of modern nationalism Is also a 
cult of self-vrorship. "We may find it con- 
venient to forget truth, but truth does not 
forget us. It is, however, well to remem- 
ber that humanity consists of other people'’ 
than ourselves." The principle of barbar- 
ism is isolation ; but the principle ol civili- 
zation is unity. The speaker looked for- 
ward to the time when there should be a 
federation of all nations, a universa} 
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brotherhood of min, nnd a true worship 
of God in men's hearts 

After the lecture the poet read three of 
his verses m English prose which related to 
the subject of nationalism Rabindranath, 
like Alfred Tennyson, has the rare gift of 
“interpreting by reading the deeper mean- 
ings of po try ’ Under the spell of hia 
melodious voice people fairly sit on the 
edge of their chairs 

The address was a literary jen el It did 
not lose in force altbongh he read it from 
manuscript Tagore knew how to pull oat 
the soft stops on the organ, but he did not 
He evaded nothing, comoromised nothing, 
softened nothing He spoke straight from 
his shoulder, and his utterance at times fell 
like shrapnel Yet he was warmly ap 
plauded How could he inspire such a res- 
ponse ? That \8 bard to say Perhaps the 
soul gripping quality of the message that 
he brought accounts for it 

Many were the comoeots that reached 
tay ears on the Tagore lecture “I thought 
that the Hindus nere a buacb of people,” 
a slangy undergraduate was overheard to 
retnarL, ‘ « ho needed to be taught , but 


now comes a Hindn who cm really teach 
us Americans For the lore of Mike 1 
Doesn't that beat nil I" I also heard a 
distinguished professor of the University 
say that parts of Tagore's address were 
so elevated in moral tone asto'make him 
think of Emerson, so poetic in thonglit 
that they reminded him of Shakespeare, 
and 90 impressive m spiritual fervor as to 
give him tiic uplift qf the Bible 

When I helped him into the Pullman Car 
at the station that sight I thought of him 
os a personification of the \edic spmtof 
Hindustan No sentiment seems to com- 
mand Ins life so completely as loyalty to 
Indian ideals This loyalty is no mere aca- 
demic formula, no po'e, but a reality It 
IS wiih him something vivid, tangible ; it 
IS something alive, practical, fit to live 
and work for “I shall be born in India 
again and ngun ” remarked Tagore with 
a smile bf pride lighting up his face “With 
all her poverty, rai«ery and wrctcbedaes«,JL. 
love India best ” 

November, 1916 
USA 
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Buildings Moved by Water 

Bu Idin^s bare been moTcd fmm the Panama 
Paci6c Etpo« tioo <rte to permanent location ‘n 
mrroundloR countries bj loading them on barges 

A white pine bungalow bait by theWerf Rea 
River &. McClood Lomber Company at so approai 
mate cost of S 18 000 «a« one of the first to be 
moved in that way It took a week to move the 1 onse 
from the south gardens of the Eipoiition to the 
yacht harbor— a distance of leas taafl 1 m le— for 
tia isfer to the barge 

’jiMUr.iv 'm. 'l.-.iiscnf-wM-d-faetilt. owii»g,to Ibe. 
r‘w and fall ofthe tile wbx « i’ about 0 feet «l that 
po at ard neces-itatel quick work on the part oftbe 
movers to prevent damage to the ITO too strortnre 
as It left 4he shore tfter it was loaded the ll mile 
journey across the bnt to Santa tenetia a sobarb of 
San Rifarl was made in nliout s ahours ThelvRest 
and heaviest s'rncturr moied was the Ob a Building 
which is nSB fret long 80 feet w dc aiid«3reet 
high, lisestiriiated weigit Is nppr j*i nately 1000 
tons Two COO ton large' were placed on ways so 
thst they were entirely o it of water at low tide an t 
the bn H ng was moved onto the n They floated 
T at high tide Owing to the choppy sea bevoud 


tbe Manna the barges were moored to the transport 
dock near bvuatil the following looroisg and then 
towed about thirty two m les down tbe bay to San 
Carlos. Tbe building will be nsed as a home for tbe 
IVnlosola Country Club Tbe George Washington 
home and tbe Wisconsin Building are to be moved an 
the same manner —Tbe Literary digest 


To Detect Left Haadeclneti 

An Instrument to aicerUln wbetfaer a child shoold 
use the I gtat or left band bad been devised by Irof 
ft rranklin Jones head of the Department of Ednca 
•lOioo-tbr-HjMFrrs-ts^nf.iiwUh. ’IrJ-jnft'- Thfk.-lmte. 
a form of brachi imeter (arm meter) mav be need 
evea with new barn infants Tbe child should be 
taught to use the nrm having tbe longer nloa, it 
teems and in DO cases out of 100 the ulna is longer . 
mtbe right arm Profes'or Jones has come to the 
conclnsion that th s knowledge is highly important, 
nad should be nhtained as early as possible 

The moment we contemplate the ellect of tfaflS- 
lereoce aays Professor Jones that is, teaching a 
left handed chiM to use the right hand— we must first 
atceVtain the eff ct upon the speech connection which 
is greaUy dependent upon the arms The fact that , 
1 faavrfonnd a larger number ofhcblc minded indivi 
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Tits hoti«e raorei from VVmthrop 0i>. of the Pc^aama Paci6c Exposition bnildinzt being luoTcd 
to Point of Pines ^fass lo luifes to rt nc«r Xeetiag ft/ ft ater A aumbee of the ErpotUiaa 

in three hours stractates arc be as transplanted lO this raaoner 


BblLDlNGS TllATGO DOWS 



Measuring for right or left haailedne«s 


dn&la and statterers than statistics would lead one 
to expect among the thousands of chtldien 1 liaTC 
exaiDined cau'cs me to fear adt transfer from one 
arm to the other ’ Out of 10 000 braehiometer tests 
Professor Jones discovered that +17 children were 
born left handed while 0 S33 were born tight bended, 
+ per cent, of the nc arc Ufthandd while J6 per 


TO the SB V ON SOI PS. 

Cent are fight banded Oat of +17 bora left banders 
four arc shined b/ aecident—l per cent of all left 
banders are stilted bf deliberate interference One 
tiersos 10 twenty Cve is using the minor arm It is 
easy to return the indieidual to bis birtbngbt so far 
as the arms ere concerned be declares A little 
Practise wiU be omplr sufSeient to develop sbill is the 
arm wbicb Katnre intended to be used andwbat 
Mature loteods. in tbc case of left or right banded 
ness sboald be followed to tbe letter in making 
bis determination Professor Jones reles to a great 
Cxcentupoobs measurement of tbe ‘nina pins * Tbe 
arm for which this measurement is greatest is tbe 
arm which tbe eh Id sboald be tangbt to use The 
aluaplns is tbe length of thenlnn one of tbe bones 
•a tbe forearm— pins the length of tbe band to the 
middle of tbe knuckle This measure isusedbraanse 
tt IS more easily determined than the length of tbe 
aloa alone — Tie LifefarjrDgest. 

Tbe History oF a Failure that was Great 

DR. DOSE’o REMINISCENCES 

At tbe inritation of tbe President and the 
Oommittee of the Industrial Exhibition Dr Bose gave 
apKtvre on (he fiih ofAislSifAer (Ae fate Edagadao 
Cbaader Bose v>ho founded the Exhibition at bend 
pore, where he was the Snh-DiTisional Officer fifty 
years ago lu the coarse of bis address he 
SQld 

It IS the obvious tbe insistant, tbe blatant that 
often blinds us to tbe essential And in solviug tbe 
mystery that underlies life tbe enlightenment will 
Cnme not by the stadv of tbe complex mao but 
through the simpler plant It is tbe unsuspected forces, 
hidden to the eyes of men —tbe forces impnsoned in 
the sod and the stimuli of alternating flash of light 
And the gloomings if darkness —these and many 
Others will be 'found to maintain tbe ceaseless 
activity which we know as the fullness of throbbing 
life 

This IS tkewise true of tbe congeries of life whieh 
wc call a society or a nation The energy which 
moves this great roa*a in ceaseless cfl'ort to realise 
kpmecotomon aspiration often has us ongia in the 
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aalcDOWQ solitadn of ti village life And tbnt tbe 
hUtor^ of tom* elTorti now forgotten which 
emanated from Paridpore may be foand not 
noeonnected with others with which India la now 
meeting her problems to-daj Qow did these problems 
first dawn m the minds of some men who forecast 
themselves by half a century ? How fared their hopes 
bow did their dreams become buried in oblivion 7 
Where lies the secret of that potency which makes 
certain eiforts apparently doomed to faitare rise 
renewed from beneath the smooldering ashes 7 Are 
these dead failnres so utterly unrelated to some 
great success that we may acclaim to day ? Wheo «re 
look deeper we shall find that this is not to, thatos 
inevitable as is the srejnence of cause and effect, to 
unrelenting must be the sequence of failure and 
success We shall find that the failure mast be the 
antecedent power to lie dormant for the long subse 
qaent dynamic expression in what we call toccess 
It IS then and then only that we shall begin to 
question ourselves, which is the greater of the two, a 
noble failure or a vulgar success 

As a conerete example, I shall relate tbe history 
of a noble failure which bad Us setting in this littic 
eoruer of the earth. An^ if some of tbe aadieoce 
thought that tbe speaker has been blessed with life 
that has been unnsually fruitful they wilt soon realise 
that the power and strength that nerred me to meet 
tbe shocks of life were in reality derived at this very 
place, where I witnessed the itruggle which over 
powered a far greater life 

STHfW-CS OP CO'ITACT WtTn WESTBS*? CObTOBB 
As impulse from tbe outside reacts oa impressiOD 
able bodies, io two different ways depeodmg oo 
whether the recipient is meet or fully alive The inert 
is fashioned after the pattern of the imprestioo made 
00 It, and tbiiiQ lufioUerepecicioo of ooe raecbaaieal 
stamp But when an organism Is fully alive tbe 
answering reactiuu Is oftec ofau altogether diffcreot 
character to the impinging scunulus Tbe outside 
shocks stir up the otgauism to answer feebly or to tbe 
utmost In ways as moltitudiuoas and varied as life 
itself So tbe first impetus of Westers educatioo 
impressed itself on some in a dead moaotooy of 


to regard, were belonging to the depressed classes- 
From these who tilled tbe ground and made tbe Uad 
blossoni with grren verdure and npeuing corn, and 
tbe sons of the fisher folk, who told stones of tbi 
strange creatures that freqnentedthe unknowa depth] 
of mighty risers and stagnant pools, I first derirri 
the lesson of that which constitutes true manhood 
From them too 1 drew my lore of nature IN ben 1 
came home accompanied by my comrades I foend my 
mother waiting for us She was an orthodox Hindu 
yet the ‘ nntoucbableness of some of my school 
fellows did Dot produce any misgivings in her She 
wetcoraed and fed alt these as her own children , for it 
Is only true of tbe mother heart to go out and eufold 
in her protecting care alt those who needed suceonr 
and a mother s affection 1 sow realise the object ol 


.t tbe in 


It plastic period of ray life tt 


tlie vernacular aebool, where 1 was to learn my c ..- 
laogaage to think my own thoughts and to receive 
the heritage of our national culture through the 
medium of our own literature t was thus to consider 
myself one with the people and never to place myself 
in an equivocal position of assumed superiority Tbit 
I tealiscd more particularly when later I wished to go 
to Europe and to compete for tbe lodian Civil Service, 
his refusal as regards that particular career wa^ 
absolute 1 was to rule oobody bnt myself, I was'to 
be aacbolar aoi an administrator 

Tbe HitToiv or a F*ilcrb tbit was Gseat ‘ 
Them has been some eompUmt that the experiment 
of rotting out cut and dried moral texts asapart of 
school routine has not proved to be so effective as 
was expected by ibeir promolgators Tbe oioraledu 
catioa which we received la out childhood was very 
indirect had came from iisiniiBg to stones recited by 
the katbaks on various lucideotteoaBKced with our 
great epics. Tbeir effect oaonr oiads was very great , 
this may be because our racial memory makes ui 
more prooe to respond to certaio ideals that hare 
been impreesed ofl tbe couseiootfless of the nation 
Theve early appeals to our cmotioas have reraaioed 
persistent the only^ifferesee is that what was then 
tahto as a narrative of incideots more or leie 
bistorKai is noir realised as eCemally true, being an 
allegory of tbesoeoding straggle of the human soul 
m its choice trtweea wbat it material and that other 
sometbiog rhich transcends it. Tbe only pictures 
nonrinmv/udyarea few frescoes done tor me by 

^WathTagoit and Hauda Lai Bose The 

first fresGi repreScdls Her, who is thcSustainer of the 
Umversy She stands pedestaUed oa the lotusof oor 
for evolving inodes of heart /he world was at peace , but a change has 

come /idShe under whose keil of Compassion we had 

been icoteeted so long suddenly flings ns to tbe world 
ofcrsfficf Our great epic the Mahabharata. deals 
wit this great conflict, and the few frescoes delineate . 
hok of the fuadainental incidents The coitiinE of the 

dleanl IS iiirnallfri >7 »h> -.,> 1 . u- 


itatiao of things Western, while la others 

awakened all that was greatest lu the oatiooul 
memory ’‘U w tbe release of some giaut fome which 
lay for long time dormant My father was one of tbe 
csrliest to receive the impetus characterisnc of tbe At)aoioor»1 
m^em epoch as derived from tbe West. And in bis 
ease It came to pass that the stimulus evoked the lai 
ent potentialities of bis race for evolving inodes 
expression demanded by tbe 5 ieriod of trausitioa 
which be was placed Tbey found expressiou m great 
constructive work, in the restoration of quiet amidst 
disorder, m the carfest effort to rpreadeducatipa both 
among tneu and women.in questions of social weliare 
.ln.lnAttatcial.tffiittt-.in .the establishment of^oeqoles 

bank aodin the foundation of industrial nod techoieal «... — r- . „ ... 

sebools And behind all these efforts lay a buroiog ^ hostiJe arrays are set In motion the „ .. 

love for his country and Its nobler traditions /^aorava armaments meeting in shock of battle the , 

MATTEasEcccATiovau 

^ .Inedncationalmattershe had very definite idea Aijuua had flung down h s earthlr weamm* Oandlra 
wWh is DOW becoming more fully appreesaW wa. then tha? the carnal " nflfctTt'^ew 
English schools were at that time not only regard and spirit was decided The ne^ n«»el shows 
ns the only efficient medium forinslruction Whileuy the outward or the maier/fi *!.*-*« ■> 

fatbeCa subordinates sent their cbildrea to tbe Eo,»h Behind a foeveround of waviifi “*1’"^ 
schools inunded for gentle folks, 1 was sent tribe battle field of '* ^ 

vemaeutar school where my comrades were hrdy clad mouenmo women 


djeord is iignaJled by the rattle of Jicr yhwvn br 
«t. stake being tbe crown 
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log the fruits of hi9 victory setting ^utonbslast 
Jonrney lo front of him 1 es the vast and sombre 
^am and mountain peaks faintly visible by gleams 
sfuneartfaiy light, Qolocahsed but plaviog here ana 
there His wife and bis brothers bad fallen behind 
and dropped one by one There is to he no hnman 
companion in his last journey The only thing that 
stood by him and from which he had never been 
really separated «s Dharma or the Spirit of Righte 
onsness. « 

Life of Actiov 

Faridpor at that time enjoyed a notoriety of being 
the stronghold of desperate characters docoits by 
land and water My tather had captured singlehand _ 
ed oneofthe prin ipal leaders whom he senten ed to 
a long term of imprisonment After release he came to 
my father and demanded some new occupation^ a nee 
th* particular vocation in whi h he had specialised 
was DOW rendered impossible My father took the 
unusnal course to employ him as my special attend 
ant to carry me a child of four on his back to 
the distant village school. No nurse could be 
tenderer than this es leader of lawless men whose 
Irofessioa bad been to deal ont wonnds and deaths. 
He bad accepted a life of peace bat be could not al 
together wipe out his old memories He used to All 
my infant mind with the stones of his bald adven 
tnres the numerous Aghts in which he bad taken 
part the death of ^iis companions and bis hair breadth 
escapes Nemerous were the decorations be bore Tbe 
most eontpicuotfs was an ugly mark on h a breast left 
by aa arrow and a hole oo the thigh caused by a spear 
thmst Tbe trnst impos'd on this marauder proved to 
be not altogether ill placed for once in a river jouroey 
vre were punued by several long boats Alfed vnth 
aria^ daeoits When these boats came too near for 
ss to ed^t aa escape the erstwhile dacoit leader my 
attendant stood up and gave a peculiar cry which 
was evidently noderstood. For the punniog boats 
vanished at tbe signal 

iNDCsrmL Cffokts. 

1 come now to another penod of hit 1 fe Afry 
years from now when he foresaw the economic 
danger that threatened his country ThisAgncnl 
tnral and Industrial Cshib tion was one ol tbe Arst 
means be thought of to aver the threateaeU danger 
Here also he attempted to bring together other 
(^activities Even ng entertaiomenti were given by the 
performance of Jatras ” which have been the etpres- 
F 00 of our national drama and which have cooitant 
. Ih enriched our Bengali literature by tbecootnbutiODs 

Tillage bards nod composers. There were athletic 
nonroaments also and display of physical strength 
andenduraocc He also escabl shed here the peoples 
bank v,bH.h isnow in a most Sourishiug cooditiou 
lie established industnat an I technical schools and it 
was there that tbe inventive bent of my mind received 
hs Arst impetus. I remember the deep impression 
made on my mind by tbe form of worship rendered 
by the artisans to \ iswakarma CfOd la bis aspect as 
tbe Great Artificer His bandit was that was mould* 
ing tbe whole creat on and it seemed that we were 
the instruments in bis hand throngh whom be 
iatended to fashion some Great Design 

la practi al ngncnltore my father was among 
ladtans one ot the Arst to start a tea ladostry in 
Assam, now regarded as one of the most fiounsbing 
&e gave pra*tically everything in the starting of some 
W eaviog Mills. lie stood by this and many other 
efforts in indusuisl developments The success of 


which I spoke d d not come till long after— too late 
for him to see it He had come before the country 
was ready, and it happened to him as it most happen 
to all pioneers. Every one of his efforts failed and 
the crash came And a great burden fell on ns which 
was only lifted by our united efforts just before his 
work here was over 

A failure’ Yes but not ignoble or altMetber fatile 
Since It was throngh the witoessiog ofthis struggle 
that the son learned to look on success or failnrc as 
one to realise that some defeat was greater than 
vetory And if my life m any way proved to be 
froitlui then that came throngh the realisation of 
this lesson 

To me his life had been one of blessing and daily 
thanksgiving Nevertheless every one had said that 
he had wrecked his life which was meant for for 
greater ih ngs Few realise that out of the skeletons 
of myriad lives have been built vast continents And 
It IS on the wreck oi a life like bis and of many each 
lives that will be bolt tbe Greater India yet to be. 
We do not know why it sbonld be so, bntwedo 
knoir that tbe Earth Mother » hungry for sacriAee 

History of Caste in India and Varnasram 
Dharma 

BySts Rausaissva GoptL Bsivpiseas, 

Fn D , LL. D 

During tbe early portion of tbe period ocenpied by 
tbe composition ot tbe Rig Veda Ssmbita two Vareas, 
which word aftei wards came to signify a caste, are 
alluded to, (1) The Arya \aroa i e , Arya cnloar or. 
gronp of men fSiTbe Dasyn \ aroa, i e , Dasyn colonr^ 
or group of men Later on there appears a mention 
oflirabma Kshatram end \isat which indicate three 
occupations vis. tbatofpnests, rulers and pohtiei 
aos and tbe ordinary people. These occupations 
have not yet become beirditBry and anyone conld 
assume them m accordance with bis own circnmstan ' 
ces Devapi who is represented by kaska as belonging 
to the Kara race is mentioned in X, 93, A as having 
assumed the fonctionof a sac’iAcial priest andbrongbc 
dowarojtt Tbe person for whom he acted as pnest 
was bis brotber Santanu and since according to 
\aska they belonged to the Knra race, they must 
both be considered to have followed the occupation 
ofmlersor pohticiaas This is au instance to which 
a Kshatriya may be considered for a time to hare 
become a Urabresna There u a story related in the 
Aitareya UrAhmana that the old Risbis held a 
sacriActal session oa the banks of tbe SarasvatL 
There was among the saenAcers a ,man of the name 
ofKavasba Ailnsha and being a nbn Brahmana of 
a disrespectful character and thus not anthonsed to 
beasacri6~er was driven ont to the dry sands that 
he mght not drink the water of tbe Saras vati There 
be became a seer or a Risht and composed a hymn to 
conseijaeoce of whi U tbe Sarasrati ran up to him 
and enabled him to qneoch bis thirst. Having thus 
composed a hymn he became, non Brahmana as 
he was a Brahmana. Aodchereareatories of Visra 
mitras baving been originally a Kshatriya. current 
in the Epic period. Aisvamitra and his descendants 
were the an hors of tbe Tb rd Book of the Rik 
Samhita and consequently Brabmanas pre'emmently 
There are DO plaia indications la the Samhita it^f 
of his having been once Kshatnya bat according to 
a very old tradition current la the Urn- of Aitanya 
Brohmaaa, and ol iaska h* was. Tbe latter in 
esplaiaing tbe expression qy or th* son of 
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J.81 V*. nrrurrfp;; in <mt <if \ uratnltrft • |ijtm*>#. trlJ* 

01 th»t Kutllia «ra( a Hn^- Jrj tt.« Aitaiax* 
ItrkfccuiRa sa*«*‘j»rjk it (fprrkfol»4 tn 

1 1 !in •« (<.)»putf « or I'w wa ital 

tfc«f«tat«lial,h* ri th» rt(«t ilharau Tb»t ttx 
(tor/ I > L«t( i«-ra rRaf<m*4 >f r trtjr 
oiltfaJli o»nl \i>fa<nilr» kariBj; h^n »( 

» k*httti7« (•rrama a Drahtoina ■«] ■ Utah) Tha* 
<bfit »m thtt* jbrN orJrr* ftni| •« 
»e7b.Kl7 «taa •) I>V>I7 |r> laif upaDf tt! tbrar tti*« 
■ aitr'I bla tltrumilairr*. ibt nrJm «rrrt la o»» •'D*r 
fMi« lu tiojf bitrftrr, ibfy Knrdiianr 

alH floonra-fxtti aaauint tU«t orirf (nta whwh l>» 
*rat Mt Itoia. {• oot at ilvf Jatoc ot tht 

BswtiiM that knfl*a «• |b« lambuabta (hr (jaf 
ca>(*< nrahmrtna kajanj* Naxr* tisir* *rv 
ilWtiottlf mtnlloonl Ti^ trtl three l> Imk ta iW 
Arjan tt'>rk aBd the UaT It clearly 
(ro« II It bat alreailr been tneaii’rarl that teheo 
the Aryaat Ineadetl Inlla tbe^ (net «lih l<«rdea cf 
tixlirtnmit trilM la wboia fnte care (he poeral 
natie oft^atyat la (be rouneoi iiae oa< «>( more 
(>l tbeae tnhri Ixeamt Ineorporalrd «i(b the Aryan 
•<MMetr anil loihtm waa a«il(;Br-l (be litiKtloa of 
iBealal aerbice 1 rolralifr one ol (he mala trdi'a araa 
callet bj (be name ofhDdra Bsd that teem acf|«<re-l 
• tomprebrntltc ieaa< (o a* to rcruler It appticaCh ta 
•» non Aryan irliK* 

not thoash the«e eirdtra baJ beeome lieeediiary 
an I «(V|airN to that CKest the neCurr of ratlrt 
•tm canmrnialitr and conauhlaa betneen the 
ntrebera ot a certain crtiap «rbi b arc the ettential 
chara'ierKticiof araaie at tb« prrteetiJa/ dil cot 
Cliit f >r a loBK lloe Tbcepietare lull of iMtacre* 
In trbleb UrshuMBat timed teiib Kthatrlym nod 
\aitya«ifl<l la tome catet teiib Sadra« air a And 
tb« ttKAlrcrt of Acaite trere atiuwed to marry wiert 
(ram the loerer onea is additi'io to «oe fromtbrir 
oern boeh Biamif;eeareear<d Aaatoma marnszee 
/ r.martlaen In coalrmiiiy tel(h the eatablUbnl 
praaMiaa oiratlet. htarrlaKrtln tbereeerte order. 
7 c^ of a nouM of a tspnlorfi* t>)<b « rote <4 so 
int^or one were prohibited by law Imt alill were in 
practice Tbe Antbora of Dbaroiaiotraf and tbc 
metrical ^mrilia Rire the namee of the mlxedcatue 
formed by three ta'O bioJe of rosrrisgr*. Amooe 
the ontse* mentuiBed by tbem arc tuch ooea a* 
\aldcbika Aod MaRadba wbieb are cleartr namen 
derieed fcots the local t* la which tbe people belong 
lag to the Ciitre onzinally Ured It, Iheee were 
roneidertd a« aeparate caitee only Irecaaie they herd 
la tfaeproTloree of tidcba asd Afajiadhn aod were 
thn* liolate'l from tbe rr«t Ja*t a* tbe > adnacara asd 
\ iioisar* bare become aepnrate caitei In eonwqoeore 
oi the locAhty to which they bcloajted Cbaodataa and 
t<ithnda* are alto reeationeJ amonz lb- mixed eaale* 
and were eerdenlly aboriRiojJ tribe* Tbe avibora 
ofthe Dhnrmaxntrni findins a camb-r of ca(te« 

K cTatent la Hindu Society cadearoured to aecoaot 
r tbem by the theory of the minU marriajtet yre 
boce meatiOaed Trobably a few raatn were formed 
by tueb marrlaRetj bot >t hat been oat menial 
praeliee to f >rm a theory lineed upon the milancen 
ialliRR witbin onr ordinary ubMrrntloa and extendinr' 
that theory to other latiaaett alto.in which tbeonjpn 
it URknotvB Rat the enameratlon of tbete miled catten 
thowt Bi tbit at leatt that there were tome irfiicli 
Cwed their origin to mixed laarriazet , that tbrrc 
■were olhert doe to tbediflereace of locality and atiU 
btberu which properly Wert original meet I) flcrrncc 
bjeaee has difference 

Of caster Not ^sly did the aborginal rices form 


•i» tnasy lolrfyifeof eiutee. lot llctt WTtc otter 
raertaUowItn male iii-ar»t.ii>» lai i »1» fouoiry M 
I Ml n«: (ii’irt and twr^lr ) ihe noinW Tfie tatsaas 
Of RsMeMas (ifrrVt male (heir aj prarsate »0 tt« 
roaster, a few reatun-t {"lire Cixiit And wrer 
t Jhnrej Itirr nn f jf baba* Thnuyb tJ r»r hitl 
larffe pifttiut «it the roaniry, they e'Slrird It A« 
r-tn jnerrirt aed remslne<l tbttr At lutert Ut to ibry 
fmt power they were ir*jCi*t>fy atwerOed In tbr 
ftuliog raetee f rrsy foere t-jrnliiio * ejloof *4 
I’ertiin prietit ctllcl Hsei wb> I toui;ht ’! e wurtbfp 
ofUihirA ir the •>» Ui Mhc tvuntry abiot jX)-S!rl 
A U Ihrte are kaiwn tn bautiiit li(f>al«re a* 
Uar«« and are roatiPrnrl a« Bttbrsiesr Tbe 
Macs Rraliinaua curt At tn kBdrjirn lest cade is 
Kayimiaaa AD i eteewbrre In >DribMn IsliA to tbit 
day I'ut friin sbost (be Cm t^ntuiy after Chnet 
1 » atrxit the tuib tarye border ni Iribet of tbe 
ftamr of Abhlrat an tCnOerat pooenl rstu tberoualry 
and trilled in it The Abhirat iwcupie) the cuvetry 
fr«m tbe rail nl the I nnjali to aboai blathara asd 
ao»(b«ar>1« in Uaibiawat and Kuskaii Tbe 
(•■rjeratf |l >wed altrrwardt They came by tray i4 
tbc Paejab t > a protince nf wbKh thry Rate tbcf 
aame o >w kouwo at Cujrat Tbra they csirred 
lltipatana ael I >ii9.1( J a kinyd^m at i.ano) wbi^^ 
lafalalcd fjf a few renlB'iee SitfitnjueBtfy e'lbe, 
(urnni to tiiulh tn I cttnll ibed akir.dmi m nor t been 
l.airat At Aoahilptttaea an] Rave {.bf ttkvtt of 
Oajrat t» ibr vtl pronn-e of fata wldeb/ff tiV 
hildt The AbSirat and Oirjarat firmed arpftraie 
catlet an I wthuve at t> (tent tbhira and t/uryara 
Riidtinitlt Abbira snj (iBiysra rvrpcoirrt and coca 
Abhira and tiurjerv Hrahmaest (.aieron ea bcaUs 
• amal birdr of Hunt ctlleil la baotfcrit llasam 
Tbete llnsA* ttrm tn htre f>rair I a caife as I there 
area siv pt ii le is tbr Punjab wbsrt Ootra it bsown 
by the name of llsoa In wJJiitws m tbcK three caswi 
tb-rr were etUrrt alt i wbiib tuotnbiilcd lutbcisalti 
plicali >n olemin Wi harr epmapbu evidence that 

(here weiein tbe enrty reeturid oftbe Cliriiticn era 
n njieW of trade CO Ida tueb n* Tailiktireoi uc tbc 
Roild iff 1 mtn Usl kmresi or the Roild of Rirdenera 
whitb had Ibtif own conatilulion Thii caabled 

them locective m permanent depniil tanit of mosey 

(be fnlererr of wbirb wst to be devoted /of tbe 
benefit «i llulihuttnenlicaait. Cuildt lucb iti these 
luvame exelutive ratter jn the cnarte ol line Tbeo 
nroaen nuoilwrof relii,ioa» amt* whi h too hnrJcsed 
intoeaeter eveatoalJy Hat (be mott fruUIat lonrer 
foe tbc maliipbcatl in ol caxlei was the namber of 
nerennt who were eafJeJ Vrntyaa Tfinr whose 
UpannysBA eeremonj wai nnt prrfirmej at 
lime prettri'ied or Bot at all were tUlcd \ ratyas 
all cummunicaiioa witb them was prubibited. In 
Rcneral terms it may U ttnUJ that thoae 
rlotatedtbe SrahmSBinirdiaanm were eteojsaaflf-' 
ealed and formel aeparate rmte*. Tbij ^riacip!** 
ofcicnmaiBQicatioa weot on lie n4 larjrety resorted to 
tn later lime* even whcB there Waa a slight departs'C 
from the ordinary uregei oicaites 1 ruu) tbe opera 
tion of all theie cauiei the number orcaxtci has now 
awnden to more than alniac iOOJ and the Iliad* 

K ilatioa of India ii now diviJed into to mssy 
net comniunitiei diTcrlnj; in manner# and castoi** 

AO I onen boiiitr to eneb otber 

The jtermt ol the ca»tc tytttBt eutied amosjr tb# 
nalioaiortbr Rctl There were ou inter marritl** 
between tbe PalriciaRs and tbe Ilcblans of ancient 
Rome for a long tiiue and there tiere traeet ef** 
amongst the <«rrelt Crrmant and Kaitiant of tbj 
tame peoblbilion nod of not eating togeiber 
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these traces diasppcAred in the course of time amonl' 
those oatioas, while the/ have had a laxnnaat 
growth in Todia unfit they have developetJ int«» a. 
mighty and extensive banian tree casting the dark 
shadow of its branches over every province, citv and 
Tillage of India, and what is the reason i This is 
whac M Senart a French scholar who has wntten 
an essay on 'caste’ says on the subject 'The growth 
of strong political and national feelings constantly 
tended in the west to weaken and at last succeeded 
iQ retnoTing these (caste) restnctioos ' He suggests 
that absence of sn-h fetlmgs in India may he one 
reason why the disabilities have not also th*re been 
gradually softened away Softened away, indeed * 
There is no talk here of caste restisctions softening 
away t they bare instead fcardeoed into a rock ta a 
manner to challenge the skill and povter ol the great 
est athlete among ns to break it. Not only have 
political and national feelings not grown am >og os 
bnt whatever rndiments of thos* feelings existed at 
and before the time of Buddha have on the contrary 
softened away and now there is no trace of them 
Bnt we hare received an Loglish education, and 
European ideas have been grafted on onr minds and 
they are filled with sew national aspiratioas As a 
result of the terrible war that IS now being waged in 
Esrope there is a hope that some of Uiese aspirations 
will M realized and the aim of the Bntisb Covem 
Blent will be to make India a fnend of the Empire 
and not a trasted dependent To become the ineod 
of the Empire, India mast be one and one hearted 
aod this can only be effected by the obliteratioo of 
caste distinctions amoag the Hmdos and a good 
understanding between them and the Mahomeaaos 
Onr efforts therefore mustoow be directed towards 
achieving inch h resnlt 

{Part of the address delivered by Sir R.G Bbandar 
fcAr as President of the Aryan Srocherhood Con 
ference } 

Post war Reforms 

Demand of Uviteu inoia. 

The following is the scheme of Post H'ae Reforms 
prepared and adopted by the Congress and the Mos 
lem League. 

I— PKOtisciAt Lecisr-Arita Cotrvctu 

I Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of 
four fifths elected and of one fifth nominated mem 
bets. 

* 2 Their strength shall be-not less than 125 mem 
hsrs m the major provinces, and from 501075 in the 
minor provinces 

3 The members of Councils should be elected 
directly by people on as broad a franchise as possible 

4 Adequate provision should be made for the 
representation of important minorities by election, and 
that the Maboinedans should be represented through 
special electorates on the provincial Legislaiive Conn 
ciU 

Provided that Mahoraedans shall not participate in 
any of the other Medions to the Legislatbe Councils 

5 The head of the Provincial Government should 
not be the President of the LegisJatiie Conocil bnt 
the Council should base the t gbt of electing its 
President. 

6. The Tight of asking snpplemenlaty questions 
should not be resrrieled to the member potirng the 
original question but should be allowed to be esercis 
ed by any other member 
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? (t) Excep* cuiloms, post telegraph, mint, 
salt, opium, rail vays, army and navy, and tributes 
from Indian States, all other sources of revenue 
should be provincial 

(b) There should be no divided heads of revenue. 
The Government of India should be provided with 
fixed contfibatims frnm the Provincial Governments, 
such fixed contributions being liable to revision when 
extraordmsty and unforeseen contingencies render such 
revision necessary 

fc) I^ie Provincial Council should have full 
auth Kity to d-al with all matters affecting the internal 
Tdmimstrvtion of the provnee including the power to 
raise loans, to impo e and alter tax ition, and to vote « 
on the flud^er ill ilein* of eapeodilurt, and alJ pro 
posaU concerning ways and mean* for raising the 
necessary revenue, should be embod ed m Bills and 
submitted fo the Provincial Council for adoption 

(dj Resol itions on all matters within the purview 
of the Provincial Government should be allowed for 
discussion in accordance with rules made in that be 
balf by the Council itself 

(e) A resolution passed by the Legislative Council 
shall be binding on the Executive Government, unless 
vetoed by the Governor m Council, provided however 
that vf the resolution IS again passed by iheOoaacd 
after an interval of cot less than oueyear, it must ba 
given effect to 

(0 A motion for adjeumraent may be brought 
forward for the discussion of a definite matter cf 
urgent public importance if suppoited by not less than 
one eighth of thi members preseot 

8 Any special meeting of the Coucicil may be 
summoned on a requisition by not less than one-eigbtb 
ol the members 

9 A Bill other than a Money Bril, may be in 
trodoced in Council m accordance with the rules made 
in that behalf by the Council itself and the consent of 
the Government should not be required therefor 

10. All Bills passed by Proymcial Leg»Iaiores 
jhall have to receive the assent of the Governor before 
they become law, but may be vetoed by the Governor 
Oeneral 

1 1 The term of office of the members shall be five 
years 

l! — pROviKCKL Governments 

1 The head of every Ptovincial tJovernment shall 
be a Governor who shall not ord ninfy ibelongtothe 
Indian Qvit Service or any of the permanent services 

7 There shall be in every Province an Executive 
Council which, with the Governor, shall constitute the 
Executive Co' emment of the Proi tnce 

3 Members of the Indian Civil Service shall Dot 
ordibatily be appo iited to the Executive Councils 

4 Not less than one half of the members of Exe 
cutive Council shall consul of Indians to be elected 
by the elected members of tne Provincial Legislative 
Council 

5 The term of office of the members shall be five 
years 

III — ISIPERtVl. LeoIoLVTIVE COliNCIL 

1 The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council 
shall be tjo. 

2 Four-fifths cf be members shall be elected. 

3. The franchise for the Imperial Legislative 
Council should be widened as faras possible on the 
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lines of the present electorates and the elected mem 
bers of the Proi'incial Lei^isUiive Councils should also 
form an electorate for the return of Me nbeis to the 
Imperial Legislat le Coonol 

5 The Pres dent of the Council shall be cleaed 
by the Council itself 

6 The right of asking supplementary questions 
shall not be restricted to the member potiiog the 
original question but should be allowed to be esercised 
by any other member 

7 diiy special meeting of the Conned maybe 
Euinmoned on a req iisition by not less than one-c gbth 
of the roerabtrs 

8 A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be m* 
irodiiced m tyouncil in accordance with rules made in 
that behalf by the Council itself, and the consent of the 
Executive Government should not be required there 
for 

9 All B 11s passed bv the Council shall have to re 
ceive the assent of the Governor General before they 
become law 

10. All financial proposals relating to sources of 
income and items of expenditure shall be embodied m 
Liils livery such Bill and the Budget as a whole 
shall be anbmiutd for the yoteofibe Impetval Legis 
Utive Council 

11 The term of office of members shall be five 

years 

12 The matters mentioned herembeto* shall be 
exclusively under the control of the Impenal Legisla 
Uve Council 

(a) Matters in regard to which nniform legislation 
for the whole of India is desirable 

(b) ProTindal legislation is to far at it stay aOect 
Inter provincial fiscal relations 

(e) Questfons affectiag parely Inperial Kevenne, 
excepting tributes from Indiaa States 

(d) Questions adeetiog parely fopenal expeoditnre 
escent that no resolotion of the Im^riat Legislative 
Council shall be biodinc on the Governor General m 
Council in respect df military changes fortlie defence 
of the country 

(e) The right of revising ladian tariffs and cut* 
tonis-duties of imposing alteriog or removing noy 
tax or ccss mod fymg the esisting sTsteni of currency 
nnd baokiog and granting aoy aids or boauties to 
any or all deserriBg and aascent induttriei of the 
country 

<n Kcsolntians on all natters relating to (he ad 
ruimstratina of the country as a whole 

{g> A Resolution passed by the Leg slatire Council 
should be biadiag on the Executive Goverament an- 
levs vetoed by the Gonraor General in Coimcii . pro- 
vided however that if the Resolution la egaio pwsed 
by the Council after an interval of not less than one 
year it muit be given eff 1(0 * 

thj A motion for adjournment may be brougot 
forward for the dwenssioa of a definite matter of 
urgent publu ionortance, if supported by not less 
than one-eighth tit the members present. 

13 The Crown may exercise its power of veto, 
in regard to a Dill passcil bv a Proeincial LegisfaUee 
Counul or by the Imperial Lcglstatire Coom.il witbia 
twetve TOoatts from the date on which It is passed. 


and the Bill shall cease to have efiset a* from the date 
on srhich the fact of such veto IS made known tothej 
Legislative Council concerned 

I'k The Imperial Legislative ConnciI shall have no 
power to interfere with the Government of Zndia's 
directioo of the military affairs and the foreign poll 
tical relations of India, including the declaration of 
war, the mskiog of peace and the entering into 
treaties 

IV —The Gotkbvuevt op laotA. 

1 The Governor-General of India will be the bead 
ofthe Government of India. 

2 He tViIlbave an executive Coaocil.half of whom 
shall be Indiana 

8 The Indian membera ahonld be elected by the 
elected members of (he Imperial Legislative Council 

•I Members oi the Indian Civil Service aball not 
ordinarily be ^pointed to the Execotlve Conned of 
the Governor GeneraL 

5 The power of making all hppoistmenta is the 
Imperial Civil Services shall rest la the Govemraent of 
India due regard being paid to existlog intervits, 
subject to any laws that may be made by the Impe- 
rial Legislative Conned 

6 The Government of India shall not ordinarily-' 
interfete «i the local affaitt of aprovisce. and powers 
not apecifieolly given to a Provineial Government, 
shall be devtnrd to be vested in the former The 
authority of the CoveTBrnsat oflsdin will ordiearily 
be limiud to general auperrision and isperintendeoct 
over the Provincial Govern ments. 

7 In legislative and administrative matttn the 
Corerament of India shall, as lar as possible, bels- 
dependent of the Secretary ol State 

6 A system ofiedepeodeat andit of the aeeosBtl 
of the Coverament of ladia shoBid be lastitated 
\ — Thb SecBtrsKT op Stxtb » Cochcu. 

1 The Cosaed ofthe Secretary of State for India 
should be abolished 

2 The salary el the Secretary of State sboold be 
placed OB the Bntirb Bitiraatea. 

3 The Secretary of Htate ahonld, as far possible, 
occupy (he same position in relation to the Govern 
tueut of todia at the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
narv iu rrlation to the Gorernmeatt of the self-govera- 

The Secretary of State for India ahonld be as 
sisted by two permanent Uiider*5ecrttaties, one of 
whom should al««y» he aa Indian 

M— Ornas Msttrks 

1 The niiliiary and naval services of bis Majesty, 
both In tbeir coramiasinned had nan<ommiisioned 
rank* abouli be thrown open to Indians and ade- 
quate provivion ahool I be made for their selection, 
training and Instruction in Indio. 

2 radiaossboald be allowed to calist at voina 

3 Indians should be placed on a footing of equal 
ity in trspect of status and rights of eitiienihip with 
nther eobjects of his Majesty the King tbronghout the 

* The executive OHic*ra In India shall have no 
fudiciM powers entrusted to them and the judiciary to 
evciy Prowoce shall he placed under the highest Court 
ottWProviBce 
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Mr S H Freemantle m a thoughtful 
and ably written article discusses 

The True Aun of Education 
in the pages of the Edticatioaal Rerien 
for December, 1916 He begins by pointing 
out correctly that “schooling is not the 
whole of education, and that the scieore 
of economics is \ery closely concerned with 
thestud 3 of education” 

There are hays who hare been many years al poo^ 
schools but bsvc ^ good fro® it and are in 
capable of any real work.* There are m*!! who can 
manage say a large staff and are intimately 
aeonainted with not only the nam*s butthehabts 
and treatment of a larg variety of plants aad yet 
have had I Ule or oos hooting. Or take the village 
potter Is he not wonderfully sk tfui and eS lent in 
his own sphere ? It may b*satd that a goodedaca 
tioa has been of little real s'rrire to tU* one nor has 
a defeetire education b«en asetioas obstacle to the 
other This do'S not m an however that edncation 
IS B fatlnre ^Bdncatioa is not a matter only for 
■choole and uaireri ues It includ's all coosemas 
hatnao infla-oee brought to bear oa th-yoaogaod 
no view of educatioa IS complete wh ch does aot lay 
■treseonthe responitb lity of parente and older reta 
tions for doing their pact towards the traiaingof 
youth. la India many atadeots come from hom*s 
where there is litil enlightemn at and this places a 
special responsibility on the s hools and *-oIlegesfor 
doing what they can to sopplem-ot the defic eacies of 
the home 

What 13 it that we should wish to give 
our children through educatioa ^ 

The answer ofsoiii' w It b« th* power to earn th r 
ownliTiogand of oth*rs th* power to be nselnl to 
VthecomtnanitT This is the economic Ti*w plain nod 
(^unadorned Bat I was greatly struck by a news 
pap*r article I recently saw on the aims of edncation 
If we are wise’ it said we Shoold wish our children 
to be happy first of all sin*e by real happiness they 
find their greatest success and their greatest nseful 
ness Ana I think there is a great troth m this- And 
the author goes on to tell ns at length what it is that 
makes people happy We need he says, a fa th in 
the very nature of the nniverse, abhef that tbenni 
verse IS Itself interesting and that it wK not betray 
> any one or any nation that is interested in it. There 
fore what we should wish in the edncation ofonr 
sons IS that they should be made happy through in 
cessautinterest igit Theunirerse should not be re 
garded as a place where men labourtogrow ncbor 
to make their country the greatest id the world * 
'But the bus ness of eJu aCiou is to give to the bi^ 
through right eipenence of 1 fe and nature the wilt to 
act ngbtly in any poi tion in vrb cb he may b* 
placed Tb*Q through his happy industry and 


awakened intell genre he will be able to bold his own 
tn the competition of life and the nation also 

It may be noted here that in Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s opinion one of 
the most distinctive features of his school 
at Bolpur is that the bojs are happy 
there 

How are we to apply these principles 
to the conditions of Indian students ’ 


It IS obnous that some subjects in the curriculum 
arc natnralty more interesting than others History 
and Geography and phjs cal science when taught as 
they ibonld be in Telation to each other and to the 
world around us E onom cs too when applied to 
local conditions literature also both Ind an and 
Boglsh. These are the chiefsnbjeets of study fntbe 
college. They contribute directly and obviontly to 
utility and culture aad they fulfil the test applied 
Out what of tbe subjects in the schools nad ng and 
wntiog of vernacular reading and wnting of Eng 
lish, and arithmetic These are tbe mere mechanism 
of edncation the keys to unlock wide realms of know 
ledge. Lord Avebary puts It in a homely way when 
he says Reading wntiog arithmetic aud grammar 
do not constitute edn ation any more than a knife 
fork and spoon constitute a d nner It is then as 
m*aRS and not as ends m themselves that we should 
regard them 

To the qu"sUon~3hould elementary 
education be restricted to the literary 
classes whose aim is to proceed to the 
secondary school’— the writer, gives the 
following answer 


I think that we should make an effort to devise a 
system of education adopted to rnral conditions and 
that there is no losapcrable d f&culty in doing bo 
For even tbe 3 R a can oe made interesting and there 
fore educative if the methods in use are carefully 
considered and tensed in order to interest the class 
and if the lessons are brought luto close touch with 
each other Und with rnral hie. 

Children 1 ke nothing better than acting as grown 
unpeople They are constantly seen m the villages 
playing at marking ont field boundaries in the sand 
and eveu constructing immature terraced fields m 
uneven land Nature study and tbe establishment of 
school gardens will teach them to interest themselves 
in flowers and vegetables and crops and trees and 
make them more adaptable— more open to new ideas 
aad more ready when grown up to adopt any new 
crops and processes recommended by the Agricultural 
Department. Then boys who have acqu red a com 
tietent acquaintance w th the 3 Rs the kevs that 
opentfa* realms of knowledge should be given all 

K ibl* oppartunicy of using those Leys and not 
ig them rust Village libraries should be 
cstablshed o casional laut-rn lectures on popular-.^! 
aubj^mghtb* instituted anil p-riodical readraa* 
of religious and popular banks should be t 
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inthtichoot VvUa^e pancbayals co op*fal»Tected»t 
societies school committees allot which have^reat 
educatiTC Talae would meet in the school aud >t might 
aal^onld b» the centre of culture for the n*ishb{»iir 

Courses should also as tiiu'go's on be establish 
edfor upp'r primary paueibirs by itinerantagri- 
cultaral tea-hers wh i wuld risit central schooU 
ooce a week and gire instruction in ru Jlia ntary agn 
cultural sci'ucc 

The writer conduJes by saying 

KeiCher the indiriJual nor thenstipnis benefited 
by a large increase in the facilities for tiiglo Vernaen 
lar (tois-called se oadsry) edu*ationand thatchant 
able and benevolent people who now contribute 
largely to such mstitations would be better advised 
if tney devoted their available resources to commercial 
enterprises which not only add dirc'tly to the wealth 
of the country but pro~ide careers for educated m*n 
and employment for the «emi educated where by 
congenial work they can keep up and cipand their 
interests and lead lives that are both happy and nse 
ful to themselves and to the community Ifonthe 
other hand they prefer to devote their spare resources 
to the CQcoutagemeat of education there is ample 
scope fir their cenerosity in founding eebolarships 
for the poor yet brilUatit boys who would otherwise 
bare been unable to reach the secondary school and 
college Such boys will soon pass through ibe in 
troduetory stage and their higher edneation will be a 
joy to themselves and an economic aiiet to the 
D&tios 


The A/ysore Socia/ Renett for Jaouary 
coatams an interesting 

HiJtory of the Blotting Peper 
from winch wc cull the following . 

Dlottiug paper, a necessity of modern life was 
unknown aceninry ago Oar aucestors when they 
wrote a letter sprinkled sand over it to dry the ink,— 
a cumbrous process typ cal of times when drfiberatioa 
was th* keynote of busiuesi bat altogether impos 
sible in these days of hustle and burry Many' years 
ago there was a Mill at llagbjuruc aot tar front 
Walliogford in Berkshire, where paper was made by 
band under the propnetorslilp of Mr Jobu Slade, a 
dlrvet ancestor of the present proprietor of Soakely 
Mills— High Wjeomb*, Cngfaud— whivb are tlie 
largest mills in the worll solely empte^ed la the 
mauafacture of (Hotting Taper Oue darsosework 
men omitted the essential ingredients of sise, daring 
tbelr manipulations and the result was the outpot ot 
what was regarded as a qaantity of waste Tbie 
iniitake proved a fortunate one for it Ird to tbe most 
impoTtant con«enuences Som* one used a piecv of tbe 
‘waste towriteanite and found the ink spread ng 

■o rapidly as to renler the writing illegible both an 
incideot would in nine enses outoften bare passed 
withont special attention but there was evideuily at 
Hagbiume Mill a quick brain ready to gruep iodus 
trial pos* b litiea it was reiliS'it tkalbers was an 
opportuBity to proJa e sometUing nf value to the 
ronio)*reial world and ( 1 all wlij use I th* p*n Tbe 
result was ‘dlfttl'g Original ilindniiJe Blotting 
lUgbourne Mill ceased to proia-e ordinary piper, 
J Its rtsourc'S were turned into tli* new chaoncL 
lie noTel ankle t»ok the pubiK fin yatouet aa<l 
* bus oen inereaiel tj rapidly thU amlhic Mill la 


Tbonits BufLh Pord under whose sup'rvisiou the 
output was further ettend’d In i8o9 Air 
came to the c-mvluiion that there was an opening for 
ma bine-ma ie blotting paper. Ue purchased Snakely 
Mills and seasing t > make handmade blotting put 
the michin ‘•made article oa tbe market It was of 
coarse cheap'r but all the belt cliaractenstics of the 
old hand oro Juce 1 article were retained. Success was 
speedy As the paper b cam' known to thejtation 
ery trad' the demand rose Us high quality never 
varied and Fords Blottings acquired— and hare 
never lost— tlie reputation of being the very finest 
articles of their Wind in the world The beantiful 
blotting pap'r now produced at these Mills is the re 
suit of geaerations of ingeauUy nnd skill solely 
devoted to tbe perfecting of blotting paper BloUinn 
were originally made uaiforrolyof one shade of pink, 
and the abeets were thin Thy prevsleat colour arose 
from the fact that rags, from n hifh ordinary paper 
could not b' produced from the Impossibility of 
eliminaung the tail colour, were utilised m this way 
Thevtry latest addition IS abltek Wotting that will 

absorb lakmarks without ihoa lug them 


Jeao Robsrts writes interestingly about 
Poetry and Poets of Today 
la East anef IWst for December „ 

“In early youth,” says the wnter, our 
ardent affection glows for the P,®*®* f.* 
pulse with their creator’s breath, fresh 
from the poet’s lips ” 

tVe bar* lust the first freih r*P‘?»'J*hA“‘Time iS 
for noetic fiavours. but it may he «*t T me. lu 
blunting tbe edge ol* the ^cuu owj 

giveons a discriminatinu of p<>U« 

bedevelopel by esperienee and force o P 

We contrast the freshly gat\ieT«d 
stored del cncies We have 

cipalwn . we have gamed n retfo«pecL 

The vntcr coc** on to say and quite 
correctly too, that not Genius alone domi. 
nates us She w helped by Art, 

There nre oiany'tBiods that would never be reached 
bv Cealus uaaccompnoied by Art I or it Is not 
oalytbe thought-theiDspiraliony the P^t-lhat I 
■trikes our minds "*"1 •"■nys out emntions it is the 

raannee nlso la wlich those thooghti take shape, the 
nualitr of the words that clothe them home judges 

malotniu that the true test of poetic valne Is tbe 
elTectof verse on the emotions, and that the sphere 
of poetry a dominion is that of tbe heart and 
feebogs, not of the hea 1 , the realm of senti- 
meat, aot of intellect. If they are right, more 
depcads I on art than on inspirationi oa the 
way no idea is pat forth than on the ideaitseU 
Dut ifthis srere the only test, the veriest dittyl so 
c«pt«s*(l as to touch and move popular sensibUlqfi 
woali be of bgber valne than the finest thought, 
clothed in the austere diguty of n sonnet, or other 
poeticform uncaptiratlog to (he muliiikde Jt 
however, la lubitahle that a noble thought, wrapped 
in aeombruasor it] ntcing word garmeut, escites no 
more autatioo or interest ihsn a page ol heavy 
prose would arouse , While clothed lu suitable 


( 
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langaage. it wiJI pier-e the attentlati of aworlilof 
»rM(]er« with the force of an electric cairent. 

The embodied in a poem R'res that poem 

-raat, the expression of it gites it distiaetioa Getnas, 
fa other words, ;5ives It loiraortalitjr* Artgivesit the 
body by which immortality is recognised and proved 
Poetry, to be a true claimant of the name, most 
rereal something of the realities that life bolds 
for man and tnnst help to make him eonsciooa of 
his powers by exciting him to use them All true 
poetry has a TeiD of mysticism in it Poetry w also 
prophecy, not necessarily foreseeing bat giving 
insight into those things which remain sealed to the 
uninspired and to those oat ot Inspiration a reach 
A true poet is a prophet, a rerealer of secrets. 

The following verses of Robert Loais 
Stevenson are powerful because of tlietr 
simplicity*. 

*'A naked home, a naked moor. 

A shivering pool b*fore the door 
A gaidea bare of flowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot . 

Such IS the place that t live in. 

Bleak without and bare within 

Surely, here wc ha\e the artist’s power 
of “making a picture.” Let us go on to 
the prophet’s vision 

"\et shallyoof fagged aoof rweire 
The iacoreparable pomp of ere. 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your thirering trees be drawa { 

Aod when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud galleons chase, 

\ our garden gloom and gleam again 
tS'ith leapiBg euQ, withgUnc n; raio.** * 
The poet's eyes see over the rim of 
nctnahty that bounds the artist's horizon. 
Both visions arc real, but only the poet- 
prophet can make pkun men see the gloty 
sufmsing the commonplace. 

Here IS one of Masefield's pictnre called 
TwUiffht : 

’’Twilightit w, and (he far woods are dim, and (he 
rooks cry and call. 

Dnwa In the valley th« lamps nod the mist, nnvl n 
star ftbore all, 

'•TbeTc br the rick, wh*fc they threib. w the drose at 
r mneod, 

I Twilight It K and I travel the road walh my fricsi J 


I think of the friends who are dead, who were dear 
long ago in the oast, 

Beautilht friends nno are dead, though I know that 
death cannot last ; 

Fnends with the beauU^al eyes that the dast has 
defiled. 

Beautiful sonls that were gentle when I was a child " 
The follovnng poem by Alice Meyncll 
called To the BeIo\ed has the ring of that 
intense love which “fears to lose the least 
note, or vibration of the music quivering 
from the heavt-stnngs” of the beloved. 

“Ob, not more snbtly silence strays 
Among the winds, between the voices, 

Mingling alike with pensive lays 
And with the music that rejoices 
Than thon art pteseut in tny days. 

Mysilence, life retttmi to thee 
In all the pans's of her breath 
Hush back to rest the m-todr 
That out of thee awakenetn 
And thon, wake ever, wake for me ! 

Thou art bite sileoce all nnvexed. 

Thongh wild words part my soul from thee. 

Most dear pause in a mellow Uy ' 

Tbou art »owo«n with every air 

Darkness and solitude shtoe, for me. 

It IS the very soul of life 
Listens for thee, listens for thee 

O paese betacro the tob« of cares, 

O thought witbia alf thought that it : 

Trante between langhters naiwares t 
Thou art the shape of melodies. 

And tbou the ecstasy otprayers* 

Indian readers will hardly fall to be 
wooed nnd won by Robert Badges’ 

Birds from which wc cull the following : 

“^bat hare 1 seen or heard ? 

It was tb»yeIlow bird 
Sang in the tree * be flew 
A flame against (be bfoc. 

Another* n*ah* Behold 
Many like boats ol gold, 
rrom waving branch tn branch 
„ Tbeir airy bodies launch 
tVhat laasicts like this. 

Where each note ts a kiss 
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“The day of my death will be the great 
romance of my life," so *(0111 

Stopf rd Augustus Brooke 
the emitvmt lri<h poet and cntic who 
paifetl iuvny on March 1 ?, 1016 , leavtog a 


I istiog nitne in the annals of EngUah liter- 
nture. Some reminiscences of his hterary 
work have been brought together in 
the eoun« of a lengthy article nppeanng in 
the rorto/gfei// Rerieir from the pen of 
Eleanor Ilnll. - 
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The writer tells us that the personality 
ofStopford Brooke apncnrctl more \nlu- 
able than his books to those who knew him. 

lie fared Immitnitj aod ejeupathelleitHf andcr 
ftood niaa/ tides of it , but he hiniselfKemea 
to ttaad a liiilc aloof frora It t hie pretence hal 
tomething about it of the mounloln top uplifted 
breerj unapproachable, in a tart of Oljnpiaa calm 
that the wurrirt aud troulitei of life thonid not di»> 
turb. liiiipleudid mental healthfuloeit an I bit trith 
lease of hutnor kept bun free from the attitude ol 
weak tjnipathj, that often orertaket cnea too;;bt b/ 
hiafelloamen a certaio touch of aatocratic haateue 
that wai half attained and halfplajful woull n>t 
allow too elate a pretture do hit pertouality but 
thefnendi who {jatbered round bun and remaloed 
faithful to him ataerisitof hie life rerered bun not 
only Bi a teacher alwajt freih, indiridual aod in 
ipiring but at a conataot and wiee companion, 
certain to be aecesiible to help them In their need 
nit optunitm, which in hit wntingt lotneiioira in 
fluencra hit critical ludgments wai, la p^raonat 
contact with hiin, inMIiout . it patted through hit 
hearers like a tome. It mnde the dilCcult teem 
poteible, and the laboriout delighcfol And, indeed, 
to him things teemed impotsible gol; becaote men 
would go about tbtm la the wrong way Make 
people hepPTi don't trouble to moeli about making 
them good, *ce would say, aod be acted up to this 
axiom, for bappioeit teemed to be ta the atmosphere 
when became and laroluorardy laeit asdwmaea 
were at tbeir beet lie wan that rare thing ereo 
among tbelateUeetaal, a (Umulatiagcoorertational 
let I one had oot been loug in bit compaoy before 
beiog Uuoehed oa eone literary or artittic tbeoie, 
catered apoa with rerre aod Imagiaatioa, and made 
•pleodid by the touch of romance which be nlwaye 
Imparted to aay matter in which he wat latcrested 
There wat nothing aeadeitiie In hn tiew, it wat 
alire with bit warm appreciation and pleasure us it 
He preached and ministered m many 
places, uut 

IJit healthy sfew of life was sot la accord with the 
tnediiBTal conception of rasn'e poiitioa aod destiuy 
tansht In the tormalariei oftbe Church of Loglaod 
and still professed by it in Its corporate capacity, 
howcTcr much indlrldualt tsay pnrately modify tbat 
conception , bit Irish nature felt the constant drag of 
B fixed ayitein of belief and thought and longed for 
liberation. So wbeo in 1880 bit tecessioo from the 
Cbnrcb oi Bnglaod took place be again and again re 
jmcct In hit freedom He could oot cooceireoflife 
without religion, or of b religion tbat did not 
barmoQite with daily eeperlenee, and tfaeepint of tbe 
AheAeonblcd world ae ebe 

passed by— 

Tbe yeae'a at tbe spring ’ 

And day a at tbe morn , 

Morning a at ceren , « 

Thehill-eide a dew pearled I > 

Tbe lark a on the wing , 

Tbe anait a orf tbe thorn , 

Cod a in hia beayeo— 

All^ right with the world 1 
was to bim no poetic romance, but tbe atnrdy con 
SKtion of hia couL ^ ^ 

Rtgarding hia literary work the wnlcr 


\ke rend btm far thoae lovely imagrabccoojurrtt^ 
tike the eudJeo glimpse of a aunahtnefioolM lasu 
•cape seen through a dark wladowfratne { and firc.^ 
those rK)nislte paies«t of rauaifal wordiiig wh«h > 
hannt our memories lilie Ibe toun J of a silver betb 
Spinkio^ oftbe Son/^s of limoccncc by 
Blake, Stoplonl Brooke wrote ; 

There are tonga of many paiilona, of sorrow, 
of earthly rapture, of mirth of tbe fine spine 
of youth and age, of patriot fervor, of tbe 
beauty of (he world In our soul— ofa Jiundred tbiaat— 
but the ling of tbe child a heart bat never bun 
wntten by achild It ii only sung within To write 
It needrd a roau with the heart of a child] and to 
find him IS one of the rareat tbinga in the world . j 
Tbe best explanation of Blake'i aooga IS that he was I 
always a child at heart, and it wonld not bare 
mattered where he lived be would always have been 
at home The child, if he be loved, kaowsncilfaer 
time Dor space Were be placed suddenly in tbe 
Pgypt of tbe rbaraoha, or on the steps of tbe 
I'arthenoQ when I’bidiaa was working, he would 
play, were those he loeed with him, with as much 
ooconsciouaneis aod Joy at in hit own garden in's. 
Surrey All bia life long Blake was like that ' 

Stopfonl Brooke did not ece literature 
isolate from the coadiUons adiid wluch , 
It grew up 

Tilt literary and political and social development'* 
of the country were to him, part of one eoooeeted and 
interwovro story The causes which produced Onr 
literature, and tbe turroundiBga la wnieb it au 
oounabed, were to bin as liuporunt to grasp as the 
poetry aod prose Itielf It Is this gratpand reahaa. 
tion oftbe iniellecloal life of Csgtaad as a connected 
tabole that girt Us special character to Mr Brooke's 
twocontfibutioDi to the history oi Cnghah litera'ure, 
▼is.l’yjnrrof Aog/isbL/ter«(ore nod f-arv Cn^fUsh 
LiUfmtare Especially is tbis the case with his study 
of Aoglo-Saion prose and poetry, a study which 
vibrates with ibeioy of its author lo bissnhjeeb 

As an Iriabman born lu wild Pouegal Stopford 
Brookt always loved to trarc the bearing of Celtic 
thought and cbaracter on English po'iry fl« finds 
■oil Coe of the most powerlul moolding innueoces 
wblcfa caused the rise of English poetry in Northum* 
bHa,rnfber than in the South of nn].[and home of ^ 
biamiist lutereating ebaptert are those devoted to 
this ful^ct 

Among tbe places tbat made the deepest impres * 


that be loved the best, Italy aod the Lake district 
perhaps held for him the atrongest ties His Sm 
rharin ol Venice (19071 IS a graceful memorial of his 
visits to the Lady of tbe Seas and, in addition lo 
OortCbltMgr tiis studies on Wordsworth and Cole- 
r«J« m bis Theology lo tbe Eoglish PoeU (187+(, as 
well as tome ofhis poems bear witness to Jus affee- 
(ion for the latter But as on Irishman who bad 
drawn bis first breath In tbewddair ofDooegal aod 

B slued hit first literary distinctions in Tnoity uollege, 
oblio, where he was educated Stopford Brooke 
retained all hia life tbe warmest affection for his ha 
(ive country la every way he could btf helped to 
foraard Its literary progress Uis inaugural address 
delivered before the Insh Literary Society of London, 
on hia acceptance of tbe Presidency in ISia gave a 
real impetus to the translation of Irish literature Into 
the English tongue and did much to draw *lhe atten- 
tion of Lngliah people to It, and his partnership with 


foreign periodicals 
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\lr T ^ RoUestoa in editing a Treasurr of IttJi 
Poetij (1900) resalted in one ot the best coUectvons of 
Anglo Insh verse ever got together It was too 
through his recognition of the beantj and pat^ ot 
the Bon Emily Lawless poems that she was ted to 
frablwh her book called The Ui/d Geese, to winch he 
wrote an historical and critical introduction 


On Spoken English 

IS the theme of an arbcle contribute to 
the Wear Statesman by S K. RatchfTe m 
tthich he states that m America the qu« 
tion of preserving or restoring tM 
lanKaaee is much more generally discussed 
m the magazines and elsewhere than it is 
amongst Englishmen Professer Brander 
Matthews ol Columbia Unuersity states 
some points m the case for a standaru ot 
spoken English 

‘ He i» a firm be! ever In it although at the onMet ^ 
admit# that there exists no 

what and where the standard i* Sainte Uenve 
aCErmed and many have said it before and after him 
that It IS universal suffrage which rules a jaogoa^ 
We all agree within 1 mits. Bat when 
CTrried out this principle lead# o# 
which wasapp! ed withontflmchlagby that thorough 
going phoneician the late lleary hweet 
no reason for offering resistance to the unresting 
process ol phonetic decay His 
to register, by means of a scientif alphabet the 
slipshod vocables of the ^1®?* 5'**'?“*!**^ SAnth* 

commoa practice of the more Of less educated South 

erner was to el de th* r to sound the *hort a ®* ' *• 
ionosledsntbe>.ofth or to si p a syllable or several 
STllabtes, 10 a word then that was stnaUnl 
English and there was nothing to be done but to 
record and accept it. . v , » 

Professor Urander Matthews does not belong to 
this Khool Although « hrpothrti there is no 
dictator of language outside and above the multi 
tilde no aulhonty save ora nary asage we oil as 
says, recognize that a normal pronaaeiitioa exi.w 
nnd «ek to conform to it. We may fall short of th- 
itandard even coltlvnled foU are far (rom bUtue 
less but a large psrt of our oBend ng if uoconscioq# 

• i and would be denieil md gnanilr by a ms^onty of 
Ihose who arc guliv of it What then ist^b* 
[*dooe? Mr *vbnw concentrating into PjgmtU^n 
San 1 lu prefice the advocaey ot maay-yearu, prCK.Iai ns 
•that the reformer England nee 1» today is an energetr' 
phonetic enthniiast Professor Brander Matthews 
offers a dfferent suggestion. Fraare and O imany 
Italy and Spun he rttu oJs us, have escabis ed a 
standard speech nod the first yvro oations bare a 
cepted the stage as exponent and criterion, bo, be 
argues 

A majorilT of those interested may b* qn te willing 
to ah Je b» tke dects >nt of a dtctntDr'<aa m ttCe tom 
pos d of d sintercsted experts , and there m ghC be 
profit lor us who have EnRhsh for oar raotber ton^ae 
If we sene to follow this Cerman ttaciple and to 
constitute an Ari«rieao.Entssh commission of actors 
and Ungaisti' experts to ta/rgest a preierence ta aQ 
those eases where the pronaowiition ts in dispute 

Now there art vcTtral itiagita be sa J ntmlthis 
rx^cfadvlc- !f sre were to cnoeed* that acton 


and actresses had a claim to sit upon each a comois 
Sion (and a lew of them speak English almost perfect 
ly) we shonld donbtless discover that the stage conld 
noth* treated as a homogeneoas region Between 
the noble Engl sh of Forbes Robertson and the speech 
which passes muster in such theatres as tbeSL 
James s or the Criterion there is a veiy wide gnlf As 
a matter of fact educated England has bnn infln 
enced mnch more by the pulpit than by the stage I do 
not know whether any phonetician has devoted him 
self to the study of modern academic English— a tnb. 
jectoutofwbicha fascinating monograph mlgh^be 
made 

The AS nter goes on to say 

Spoken Engl sh could not 0* reformed corstan 
dard Cnglisb attained, by settling pronnnciation 
thongh to every word now in dispute its single sonnd 
were attached All sp*akera have preferences and 
idiosvRcrosi't but theydonot materially affect tbe 
quality of tbe Engl sh Lord Canon, for lastance, is 
the only pubic man in this country who gives an 
almost Transa’lantic flatness to the a In past but be 
IS as near to standard Bngiisb as most of his contem 
poraries The essential matter is not pronnnciation, 
but eannciation artieulatlon and that ss a snbtle 
and complex union of values In whi h pitch and stress 
and cadence may be almost as important as the vowel 
sounds 

Of conrse if it were merely or mainly a question of 
proanai.mtiaa in the narrow sense tbe problem 
wonlil be simple enough A Government decree could 
impose the standard Nothing could be easier than 
fur English and Ameneans to remove those cunooa 
liiU* differences which apart from accent, lerve to 
reveal tbe tountry of origin. Hawthorne was bf 
op nion that tbe pronuneiatioo of been was an tinfail 
ing taste tbe Utiton rhyming it to seen and the Arne 
ricaa to tia He d d not know of tbe millions ofBng 
lisb people who habitoally say bta although, of 
cunrs' It remains true that tbe test holds for tbe 
great majority of educated folk ou both a des of the 
Atlantic. Professor Lonnsbnry, a useful champion of 
good Cuglisb, was disposed to regard se&edo/e as aq 
almost perfect tbibboletb between Bntish and Ameri 
cans and perhaps he was right. At any rate I 
should say that no Englishman used to phbliv apeak 
mg in Amenta would hare the hardihood to refrain 
from saying stedya/e Few things bother an andi- 
ence more nso the recurnng shocks which come from 
beanag a speaker ginng an nnacenstomed sound to 
words m constant use Hence one finds itaatnralin 
Am-iwa to shorten tbe final syllable in wordy hke 
hostite nod fertj/e and it may be to avoid any ten 
deucy to excessive todn'gence m the broad a 

Professor Matthews takes it for granted that the 
greater regional variations must persist The edneat 
edclatsesinasmallarea sach as Great Britain tend 
inevitably to a uoiform accent. It is even conceivable 
that tbe country as a whole rany be gradually mb- 
jngated by London Schools and national armies, 
aad the movement of the population may bringrbat 
about! althongh at present there is not a gram of 
ev deace to show that th» tremendons barrier of 
accent between the classes is giving way— except 
perhaps m the drift of smart society towards the use 
of the cockney a and o 

Geography and diraate are factors so dectxire that 
the Scotch eau nerer speak 1 ke the Nova Scotians or 
tbe people of New York l*ke those of New Sooth 
^aln But all the same Professor Matthews itr*e> 
soadedthat given an accepted standard it shouM b« 
posstUe to get «d entirely of local varlationa 
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That eminent and wide hearted English 
Socialist H. M. Hyndraan contributes to 
the Fortaiffhtif Jfer/eiv a trenchant and 
outspoken article entitled 


The Awakenloff of Atla 


VfhicU we have read with deep interest and 
genuine pleasure. 

The writer compares the present arro- 
gant attitude of several prominent Euro- 
pean nations towards Asiatic peoples with 
the attitude of the English, the French, the 
Dutch nnd the Portuguese thrw centuoes 
ago towards the Indian and Chinese rulers 
of their day. 

Ccrtaicl;, the prcicut KArctlf vtileil coBtmpt 
sed mdtDfii of our own contemportinM la ledia 
ilMlfta ladiaat i* tf<e rrowth of little more tbao 
two gcnrratioat Carlier reeordi bear witoem to w 
Diach better tone than that nliKb prevail* today 
Sren duris]; thi« grrat irar. wh*a Itxjiac* ol bifth 
tank and Ioor dewtent are feghlias eid« bj etde »*th 
hcsliib oOicen, for the ttine eaate, iher bate been 
treated with eoniidrraUe rndeaei*. Color prejaJ>ee 
ha* beentne the rule, and ■* Krowine •troager *• 
Ceslithtata rvtidc leM and let* In India and more 
and more Inee toneb with Indian* 

Tbe Chinete were apureeebed by rnropean* to 
tbetarber itaeei.of tbeir Intercoune. a* n rare lo 
many mpect* more ciMUe and more powrrfal thaa 


great Ifldurnce - r-,--* *• -- — • 

tbeit teaehiag nesrceiy tooehed the tatlaee of tbe 
huge CbincM jrapalatioo below Tbeir aimpte Itwily 
life, tbeir matrrial relifimim and their qneer nupereti 

tiona, tbeir eotnpetitire burcaorratte tyetem. and 
aniTeraaledncatlun wenton a* they badgoce on for 
generatlona 

2totnatil we Soalnh diecoreVed (het the whole 

of tbr«e lnUUi|;«at dOU 000.000 of Chtsaneo were 
otgamred aoley fjr ladneuy and peaw. pottetimg 
no BTinir* In tb« leait capable of i etitting nccreMion. 
did we force tbe •ale «f opiam upon tbe eunniry lo 
tbef«eeo1tbepT«>te»l*nf it» OoTrtntneaU a twlicr 
fitly nin*sratrd lir tbe aeitare of Iluogkoag and tbe 
nack.B* of the U utter ralaer. . . 

Thereafter, for manr yeani the Chlaete, wbr*. br 
their hoerttr In trade, •.rcial cnortrer, and geoeral 
enUnie, had goml greiuail* for rrgardioe •* nt 
Uretrni bartianaii*. were hbewUe cotMKirrei} na 
Inlctvar people 


eren d>J not dirynire tbeir l»w 
opinion af the Lbrnete colt* rwr elid Ihrr, ble 
Ultbohc*, adopt Ikeomlrra »n dita* Irtd daa* 
tothevutiom* of tb« proide k-rea tbe fate toed 
eaUbury.B derolee ot Cbrieiianity, eomplaiarj ol 
thrir iDeonrroirni ardor nml nocooB»Bt*l ratibed* 
of tirtwelyttari. Ueirtmi peoplr* wklom look nt 
ojatlerecoocrrti.Mthe C«»t rarryt from ibrtr own 
ootetolrlew loth* name way. lutrtflf d>»eorertd 
that LI lIoB* Chaag, the real aotbor of the eotaoo* 
4■paer»ewB^. waea*Bn«ctorn'i"* ‘o o‘plo“»«y »• 


All this time the kidnapping of China 
men was going on in the great dties {« 
being shipped oQ as hopeless slates W’ 
the Guano islands off the coast of Peru. Tbt, 
•wntcr ^atv ’’the first evidence of the latent 


poivcr of Asia’s hundreds of millions _d 
inhabitants” in the industrial Chinamen in 


Australia nearly fifty years ago. Thf 
same etidciicc was manifest in the Sand- 
wich Islands and in Cnlifomta too. 

Referring to the Anglo-Jnpane«c Agree- 
ments of IGOo and 1911 the writer sayst 


It I* quite cirar that thrae *rnoa* diplonatir 
>o*tniinrnt* place Japan oa at least an rqual fiiourg 
with Kttjrtaad m the Tar Ka*t They alio jpee the 
tatpretuun that, abonld we lie unable flic any rea»uo 
CO maiBtain oor Liopfre la tliadociaB, tbra we arc 
eatiiled to look to Japan until lOjl, and probaMy 


alien rule 

China IS awakening. 

She ba* aadersooe a compltic poUtieal ttaac- 


formation The Mooyol* hate gone I’lelBil*, the' 
aica ofaubMrcitaee to the Tartar*, bate ditap&ear 
*4 TbeChiarte rare ptoner I* in ecntrol cf iu 
owo territory lSe*trfo Vnowtedgr, Inrgrlyowlag 
CO tht leflora-c of 1 uan Shi Kai aaJ nii iinponrnl, 
SBoVatSm.l* being •Bb*iilulrd fir the old Inter 
miaaMc literacy «tudie* at which tb* Uoivcrcitir* 
of Utfird aad t^rabtldcr. wiib thrtr decnlian to 
Latia and Urerli, can KBivrlr afford to imitr. Rail 
way* chiefly ronttroeird with forrign capital and 
(or the time neder fomitn control now comcri many 
of tbe gnat ntir* asd their port* Hat ChtaeM 
enciaern aad maBajtrr* arc cirailily rcplaclag the 


of tbeir (killrd (aperiatrndciit* from Brlt-iain and 
other Catopccn conalrir* are nnw belnjc carried 
forward by Cblerte CRjCiacera .Mine* and otbtr 
iadiutne* arc heiQg develoipHl Artulca, aim, are 
linflic raired and armed aad trained according to 
LoTopean ryii'ira Tbe (norciueaf It (I>«r at com- > 
pared with wbat bat lieta wltnowd ia Japaa. but 
allttpablc okkcirm ait of euCTftlsd a* to u* bnog 
Tcrycarr. Lrrnwbat call anarcbr, tbe <tir in 
the eariOB* rroria*r« asaintt tbe <) imlnallon of 
keaB bhi Kal from I'tkln. <• eridence of new life and 
pro,4 of fmh nyor Left alonr, they cas tetlIrL 
tbrir owB adair* >*r iirllcr than we LurnpeaB* or 
thejapaaeteean arrince them lir tbeir beaebt. 


And whiit about India ? Says hfr. '' 
fijndmnn : 


jJiekOnmt la finance, we a*»»ra« that aU 
■aaedana* *1* of wtnSar ebarteter \rt Ibr |rmt 
maiorlte^tiir lifrrariwbo twroad 

*ee«- •' , enatl letrcrlty of 

O aa ba* kuig 

the La 


n«oae»etee»TnunTiot»w»5in. that India It atitl 
a»f«p ImauK petlret p-«ce re^M throoslioatBiodo. 
taiu aocl^ii thrr letl n.-lodmo* art eayer that 
Lriti«b tale khnalj rndure firterr— co e*cef 'th«I 
tb^ eolBBUrilr aupplr Cshlm? fircet In tbe £ei(f 
kbt often* of thonuind* nf men. Th<* f* eel 

tadla deinnodt «l(-yoT»fB ^ 


dBd.aU.l.. 

»«U. and reqciret that the iicatn of tSfi'tJj'ji 
Sc jlY *®, ^from the pKirem popolatioo c” 


tbcyfaaet, without any cooiowteUl rttsm tbuold 
V rlwoebed. Aa empire which drclare* that «t I* 
*abt,rj[ a world war tot the raaioleeaocrornal'nnid 
aad bailonal frrrdaro* raoBot In deerrey keep 
oneuib of ibebuBaa race la •uhjagation lo forti^ 
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despousm and liable to the exaction of a foreign 
econotah trlbnte on a huge scale. 

The following is the conclusion the 
Writer arrives at: 



moDcr Asia will not have sutferecl ; japan will 
hare actaallj gamed m means and influeuce. The 
lessons of the terrific struagie will not have been lost 
opan the East. The relative positions of the two 
continents will hare heeii ntodiSed still fartbei* in 
(aror ot the yellow races against the white. 


NOTES 


Prophets and Statesmen, and 
. . _ World-peace. 

Peace is desired,— a lasting pence em- 
bracing all countries and peoples, eivil^ea 
and uncmlised.How is this to be had. Pr<^ 
phets .of lore have said that if there be go<M 
will to man, there will be peace on earw. 
The Jsiiopanisat' says:— “Enjoy what He 
has ' given : do not covet any ones 
^YeaUll.“ There can be no qnestion that 
the root-cause of many wars and of the 
present war is'* greed. Monarchs and 
nations wish to conquer in order to be able 
to take possession ot the wealth of others, 
either by means of administration or of 
exploitation • or both. The seeking of 
markets is often an euphemism for the 
desire to plunder. Many wars have also 
been caused by tribal, .national or racial 
hatred. The prophets, then, have been 
true promoters of peace when they have 
laid stress on maitn or friendliness to all, 
and denounced greed and hatred. They 
have also tried to convince mankind that 
mere outward possessions cannot make 
one truly happy : true happiness is an in- 
f^ward possession. 

Statesmen who are lovers of progress 
-and humanity have sought to promote 
international peace by treaties' and alli- 
ances, and also by preparedness. It is 
believed that if a nation be prepared and 
in a position to fight to resist aggression, 
or if several allied nations be ready to pre- 
vent aggression upon themselves or others, 
thereis likely to be lasting peace. There 
is some truth in this. But national alU-‘ 
ances are not lasting. tThe friend of to-day 
may become a foe to-morrow. Moreover, 
there being mutual distrust among allied 
nations, there .is rivalry in the increase of 
' , ' ao-i^ 


armaments. And whenever nations are 
equipped to fight, there is often a cause for 
fighting easily found. _ In this respect 
nations are somewhat like children who, 
when they get a stick, cannot resist the 
temptation of laying about themselves, or 
when they get a knife, cannot refrain from 
trying its edge uiion something' or some- 
body. 

Even the best alliances and the utmost 
armed preparations for enforcing peace 
may be of no use in the direction desiretl 
and may even bs the cause of war, if there 

not mutual trust and good will and the 
ab-ence of greed. Hence statesmen with 
all their devices can only be the auxiliaries 
of the prophets oflove, who really lay the 
foundations of peace on earth. 

Nationalism and Internationalism > 

» Nationalism is a necessary stage on the 
way to internationalism. It a people have 
not found themselves, have not awakened 
into a consciousness of their bring a unit, 
if thevhave not organised themselves for 
civic welfare, how can they give to the 
world what they are specially fitted to 
give, how can they hold intercourse uith 
other groups of peoples ? It is only milit- 
ant, aggressive nationalism, the national- 
ism of hate, which is incompatible with 
cosmopolitanism. Hitherto nationaH-m 
has been mostly of this type. That is why 
patriotism or nationalism was in bad 
odour with a lover of man like ToI«toi, 
and why Rabindranath Tagore is preach- 
ing against nationalism in the West. . 

That true nationalism, that nationalism 
oflove, leads to internationalism or cos- 
mopolitanism is evideni-cd by the .history 
of the growth of some of the mo't remark- 
able personalities. Take Rabindranath 
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Tagore Som® of hi9 poetical and prose 
writings eshibit a most intense, i most 
dceplv thouglitful and a most passionately 
loving nation ilism Most of these have 
not yet been translated into English They 
represent a stage in the development of hK 
personality and there is no fundamental 
inconsistency between them and what he 
has been writing and sajing since their 
publication 

Before and After Home Rule 
We must make the most strenuous en 
dca\ our for obtaining Ilome Rule We must 
be prepared to make the utmost sacrifices 
for it But we must not for a moment 
forget that character is the most essential 
means to achieie our object, and that 
without character we cannot obtain the 
best results from Home Rule, when we 
ha' e won it Character goes before Iloroc 
Rule, and must accompani* it in order that 
It may be beneficial in the highest degree 
All India Muhammadan Educational 
Conference 

The Hon Mr Mian Muhammad 
Shafi, in his address as president of the All 
India Muhammadan Educational Confer 
ence, began by drawing attention to what 
the Moslem community has done to help 
the British Empire, and said that His 
Majesty a Musalman subjects in this eoun 
try have, ‘ in arcurastanccs obsoulutcly un 
paralleled in tin. history of the world and 
under conditions w Inch no otic of the other 
Indian communities can conceivably have 
to face," given proof of their loyalty The 
educational condition of the Musalmans 
was thus desenbed 

What are the exiiting condition* obtaining in this 
counter IQ the three itages al edneat ooaod wbat 
are the probtemt aruing tberefron wb ch the Govern 
ment an J oncseltes hare to (ace ? On theSUt March 
1915 there were 50 573 aeholati on the rnllsofthe 
ranom Lollegcs in th s couilrj- of whom onj/ 5 426 
were MahammsJans Th total oumb'r ofetaJeatt 
in Secondary Sclimlt na the »a ne date wav 1 097 923 
o'l xiM-iu 'itTi'b'ob HrfnniKi^i O.to'iUk MrtrJ.m. 
mijnity And of 5 447 8o0 icbolan reading « Pnraart 
Sjchoolv our CO religiooitta numbered 1,136 100 It 
may here tic noted that theje fi^area loclode both 
h- ja and R rit nod do not loclude tcbolara readme 
In ape ul tchooU or prwate inititalioa* It will 
thus be »een that wh 1e Muslim acbotars eoBstihite 
less than 1 9th of the entire body ofstndeata rece viag 
Ua tcf'itr Ido ation their namber m Secondary 
nod I rimarv 1> nartrociita la approxiniatcty l-5thof 
the total svh >o'l>go portion of our popatatioa. 
llcaria)! m m a J the fact that the Mathm eonuanaity 
ililutei roogb’y tpeaklai; a 1 ttle over I Sth of 
e estire populai on of Indio, these fisarrsohnoaaljr 


d sclose to fir as Muslim edneation is concerned a 
higbly nosttisfictory state of thioifs in the higher 
raags of our educational ladder 

He spoke of Urdu as unquestionably the 
lingua franca of India nnd expressed the 
optntnn that “any movemeat designed to 
displace it from its predominant position 
ts bound to lead to disintegration and 
would be fatal to the cause of mtercommu 
nal CO operation ” He held the view that 
the Moslem community ought to have ac- 
cepted from Government the charter for 
tte AUgavh University on conditions sinai 
lar to those imposed on the Hindu Univer- 
sity He also drew attention to the indus- 
trial and commercial backw anlness of his 
community, and urged them to make a 
well organuCd effort in the direction of 
industrial nnd commercial advancement. 

The ‘‘Indian" Science Congreu. 

The name of the "Indian" Sacnce Con- 
gress seems to have been ns happily chosen 
as that of the "Indian" Educational Ser. 
vice Last month Bangalore witnessed the 
fourth meeting of this congress Evidently 
this institntien, like the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, is meant to be bossed 
by other than Indians There ha\e hithe^ 
to been four sessions of this congress, and 
<over not one of these has an Indian been 
thought w orthy to preside It would be 
interesting to enquire what original con- 
tnbutioDs to science the four European 
presidents have mode in recent years or 
even in the remote past, and whether theif 
standing m the world of science is im 
mcasnrably higher than that of any 
Indian man of science who has done 
ongmal w ork Over the next session also 
a European is to preside Like the "re- 
public of letters,” there is a "republic of 
»>cicjice " Is the "Indian” Science Congress 
meant to oieitlirow' this republic, and 
establish in its place an Anglo Indian bu 
rcaucraey ol men whose names may be 
connected w ith sctcncc somehow or other ? 

UjpoU^ighnav.^JiB. Mrhrtrya af» 
opened the congress His speech, as report- 
ed, does not contain anj reference to any 
scientific res“arch made by Indians About 
the President of the Congress, TAc ATar/ja- 
taka has made the following apposite re- 
marks — 

Ajd who Tilte Sir Alfre J Boarne hitntelf i* not 
im? u«i trom with n either torrarJi the tlivcover^of 
Trath «r totvard* the iBT«atii>a ot tbinga fur booiaA 
comfort —3r nbasc pnoiary impdtir tonsnla aeleoce 
•a later on OTcrocne by other impul»e* will be eoawot 
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ta a3reire scisics fr iji a rcJ?*:tfal 
miad his bostness 

Th2 President, tQ 3 . dtd not pass in 
citvlew the rear’s scientific work in Inuia 
As the Hindu observes 
Tho« wH-> are fam.liir with the addres-ea of Presi 
deals of the various aecltons of th- 
fot the Adrancem*nt of sacuce. wi» know ‘n»‘; “« 
l.Ve thou informineatterau-es «h.sh bring to ether 
is a conren.ent form, the nr 

dceelopmeaM in parliculs 

leareh i 


nonrne a omireaa • on of diff 

Tn'iftes'^ 10 ^lnd"a "and the meaning ao^ scope of simpljr to sattsfj* intellectnai crtviag It was sotue- 


led imagination. The address of Dr. 
Mac’ttchan, president of the Mathematics 
and Physics sectioa of the “Indian” Science 
Conwress. contains an opposite view. lie 
observed 

“It would rather seem to be true that the bent of 
the Indi-tn mind was towards the practical nod not 
towards the merely speculative He hnj sometimes 
woml'red whether thev might not discern even m the 
strictij philosophical eiTorts of thought of! ndia some* 
thing of the practical purpose which ran through its 
mathematical achievements Indian pUilosopbj was 
mere speculative exercise It was not pursued 


mearch work The reason why ttie President 
very httle leisure or energy to devote to svienufic 


thing pursued with : 
religions life “ 


. view to the practical euds of. 


happy selection for the president 


A. very — 
of a saence congress s 


“Cbemiitry in India”. 


There is macli eviicoce in favour of the ' 
viea' that our ancestors had a pract ical as 
well as a speculative bent of mind. 

'Representation” in the Imperial 
War Council. 

Mr Austen Chamberiato, Secretary of 
State for India, will “represent” India m 


TJ +I1-. rhfmi^krv section of the State for India, will "represent" inaia m 


to the condition of che- Meston and Sir S P Smha wUl "assist 
fcarihinff and research work in him, and the Mnharaja of 


mistry teaching y, i. 

India. In the Course of his address he re- 
ferr^ to the small amount ofionginnl 
work which is being done in the educ<atton- 
olinstitatioQS and to the fewness of w* 
search workers. “Only in Bengal, be 
said, "does there appear to be more than 
one college in the University in which re- 
search IS done.” According to him the 
four main causes of the paucity of research 
are 

111 That in many collegM the staff are lasofficienl- 
!t trained. I do not intend to throw any aspersiooa 
on the bard working, worthy body of meo. It was 
not their fault that when at college they reenved' 

a training which did not fit them for higher teaching 
or research, and for reasons which 1 shall fuentiou 10 
a moment they Lave had no subsequent opportunity 

S to improve tiie.r knowledge (2j That majority 
Vof colleges are very much uodersUffed This, in bit 
opinion, IS the most lerions defect a^ the mam 

cause of the present state of affaira (3) Theiow rale 

of pay in academic posts |4) The present method 
of promotion bj senioritv and not by merit, and 
other causes to which the lack of research from tune 
to time had been ascribed I may perhaps meutioo 
two others facts, namely, the want of library 
facilities and the want of a scientific atmosphere 

1 cannot bring mys-lf to -bslieve that these are really 
•ettous factors ' 

"The Bent of the Indian Mind.” 
Western people generally hold atid ex- 
press the view that the bent of the Hindu 
mmd is mainly towards abstract and 
metaphysical speculation and unbnd- 


.... . .. Bikaner will 

'iiccompany” him, whatever that may 
mean. Mr. Chamberlain is a representa- 
tive, not of India, but of the Government 
of India, two different things. There- 
fore, it cannot be said that India will 
be represented at the conference. And 
this not merely formally but in reality 
also. For, Mr. Chamberlain Is ignorant of 
India and is not at all in sympathy with 
Indian opinions and aspirations. The 
worst of It is that India will thus go not 
only not truly represented, but there is 
the greatest risk of her being misrepre- 
sents. The two gentlemen who will 
“assist” him have not been elected^ by 
Indians. Whatever may be said against 
the representative character of the elected 
Indian members oJ the Impenal Legislative 
Council, they are the only persons who 
can at present speak officially and formally 
lor All-India. So India’s representatives 
or rather India’s assistants-to-the-“Re- 
presentative” ought to have been elected by 
them. As that has not been done, what-, 
ever advice they raa}' give or whatcier 
suggestions they maj* make, may or may 
not DC good, but they will not have the 
formal right to speak on behalf of India. 
And Mr. Chamberlain will not bebound to 
accept their advice. Moreover, Sir James 
Meston is an official, and Sir S. P. Sinha 
Is an es-official and official elect. Sir James^ 
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Meston has on some occasions prof'ssed 
sympathy with Indian aspirations But 
as h s participation in the Round Table 
Conspiracy to subject India to the 
Ignominy ani danjjcr of the rule of the 
Dominions ditulgedby the publication of 
Mr Curtss notorious private circular 
has not been denied b\ Sir James it has 
become extremely difficult nay impossible 
to believ e that bis professed sj mpatby can 
mean much 

Personally no doubt Sir Satjendra 
Pr isanna S nha is a w orthy man Mo one 
can (luestion his abilitj We behcre also 
that Ins patriotism is sincere though wc 
do not endorse all his mcws It is n pity 
that he has not been generally speaking 
in close touch with public opinion in India 
and his futh in India s present capacity 
ind in her capability in the immediate 
future is not as robust as we should like 
it to be In spite of all these drawbacks 
\vc behcre he will be able to to cc Indian 
opinions and aspirations to a aery great 
extent His presidential address at the 
last Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress was unsatisfactory ns farasave 
caw now recollect only on two important 
points One was the pace of our adaance 
toaanrds entirely responsible selfgorera 
ment The other avas hts unfortunate 
borroaaingfrom an English writer on India 
the untrue and insulting companson of 
Ind a to a man with fractured limbs which 
requir^ to be 1 ept under surgical adaicc 
in a steel frame Hut wc hope 3ir 
Satyendra will now be able to sec that 
Indian s limbs arc really all right though 
there iS room for their gaidmg in addition 
al strength And as far our pace of 
nda nnee does he not «ec that circumstances 
are lu some directions proving too strong 
even for the ant igoni?m of the bureau 
cracy ? ^\c can move fast cnoagb if 
allowed to 

India s demand is for direct iCprescntn 
tioa tn the W nr Council by Indian repre 
simyaihM.'ir cih-xir/iry uur represtarArArew 
in the legislative councils As wc have 
not got what wc want, the two In baas 
Sir b I Sinlia and the Maharaja of 
B kantr should have seats in the conned 
wnth equal aoicc and antes with the 
representatives of the colonies India is 
the most important jart of the 1 mpire 
Hence the demand wh cli wc make is really 
the most tn idvratc possible Let Sir James 

•^ton only ad\i« Mr Clmrafaeflam lor 
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him we do not demand a seat in the 
counul \Ir Cha nberlam alone is enough 
of an undesirable element 

As India consists of Jocfian India and 
British India and Indian India has been 
giving matcrnl help to the Empire dunng 
the War the h rcditary rulers of the Indian 
States have been rightly thought of in 
connection with India s representation in 
the Imperial War Counat Then, was suffi 
cient tune for calling a chiefs conference for 
the purpose of asking them to elect their 
representative it was by that means 
alone that a representative character could 
have been formally given to a potentate 
chosen for v 0 cing the opinion of Indian 
India This course should have been 
adopted Apart from this consideration 
however the choice of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner is unexceptionable 

The Maharaja of Bikaner ^ A, 
The Maharaja of Bikaner is to 
the phraseology of Mr St Nihal 
constitutional R'ya who haS^couceded 
privileges of self government to his snb- 
jects nithoat being compelled to do aabr 
popular ogitation The Bikaner People's 
Kepixscnftitivc Assembly was inaugurated 
m 1914 It IS partly composed of members 
elected by the people /lind partly of 
officials and non ofScials/ nominated by 
the Admiiiistmtioo Its ffuoctions ore to 
discuss the budget and legislative measures, 
to aobmitblls to move resolutions and 
to interpellate the heads of the State 
Government on matters of public interest 
In nnnouncing the scheme for the cons 
titution oftlus body His Highness made a 
speech in 1912 from which Mr Saint 
Nihal Singh has given extracts in his 
book on Ihc Kings Indian Allies We 
•lelcct two paragraphs f 

The » in dod end of all OoTeraDicnti it and ocj^bt 
VoIk ftbeptoplc and that Oorerament 

i«n lica (arlfbesi wh cb acenn* the ;;reatest poislil* 
Euud of the ^'Tcaleit pots ble tiamber of people 
eatrul td t l> can 

<V < ay.fiiffrfuwnvtfinr pewv *1' r eir 

ach eeinj; aach a Tesalt an vastlr rreater under a 
•Vatem of Kovrrament which U carr ed nn m eofltO* 
aaoce w tU the w il es and opin on* of the people 
aad where posK hie w th the adviec and coosent 
ofitsaDhyreti or the t chosen repreiental res” 

The Maharaja is a brave soldier and haS 
seen active service Hehas mastered the 
tactici of in ^cm warfare as few men 
tvastern or Western have done Hr 
commands his own army He possesses 
great administrative genius 


I 
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Subjects to be discussed at tbe 
Impenal War Council 

Wedo not kno\\ cxactir wliat subjects 
nregoioff to be discussed at the council 
If one of th“ subjects bv, bon to cair^ on 
the war mon. eflectnelj, the answer 
nould be found fo a great extmt in the 
article on Prepnredness wntten bj ‘A 
Japanese Fnend of India’ and published m 
thw number The suggestions made therein 
n Quid require tune to give eflcct to But 
ccrtamlj Indians can be gi\cn the right to 
forma nitional militia immediately and 
the comm ssioncd ranks of the army may 
be thrown open to them without delay 
Lasting peace can also be scenred indirectly 
by thus making effectue the full man 
power of India 

Perhaps peace terras will be discussed 
at the Conference Of course, England and 
her allies cannot accept any peace terms 
which do not restore and guarantee mde 
pcndencc and territorial integrity' to 
Belgium Ser\ia, Monteoegronnd Kumama 
Thev will also demand tlie restoration to 
France of all her territory occupied by 
Germany in the present war and nlso 
perhaps of Alsace and Lorraine Auto- 
nomy and independence ha\e been promised 
to Poland by both the belligerent parties 

As the Allies ha\e declared again and 
again that they are fighting for safeguard 
ing the political rights and liberties of 
small nationalities, it may not bcirrclcmnt 
to suggest mthisi connection that tnglaod 
can best pro\e the sincerity of her profes 
sions by granting to the gnat nationality 
of India the political and civic rights 
demanded by its accredited offiaal repre- 
sentatives, the elected nineteen and bv the 
representatives of the people assembled in 
^ the unofficial parliaments styled the Indian 
'i National Congress and the All India 
‘Moslem League Stress ought to be laid 
1 on this point by those who hare been 
’ chosen to speak for India 

Regarding pecuniary contributions from 
the revenues of India, our firm opmion is 
that we cannot contribute more than we 
have done the country is phenomenally 
poor \\ e hare proved it more than once 
It would be cruelty to put pressure on 
India to pay mon. than she has been doing 
Most probably the future of Turkey, 
including the fate of Constantinople, will 
come up for consideration The question 
Will require to be handled in a rery states 


manlike manner Sir James Meston dcclar 
cd great and special f^ncndship for the 
Musalmans at the Lucknow session of the 
All India Moslem League On his attention 
particularly, on that of the others who 
will speak for India and of all the members 
of the Council generally, we press the fo! 
lowing paragraph from Mr Jinnah’s presi- 
dential address at the last session of the 
Moslem League — 

I «}ioal<l be fail nj- in my duty towards my own 
people and the Government if 1 did not at this crisis 
ronke it clear that of the many del eate^ questions 
there is none that requires ncoser atteniioa and 
•tody limn the question of tbe Caliphate by the 
Governni-nt and the Ministers oi Orest Britaia 
The sentiments and fee1in;;s sod the religious con 
TictioBS not onlr of tbe Mntalmans of India but 
of the Mutalmans of the world sre not to be | gbtir 
treated Tbe loyalty of the Musalmans of India to 
the Government is no small nsset. From the very 
cocnmenceuient of tbe great er sis through when 
the Bntish Empire has been passing tbe allegiance 
of tbe Musalmans to the Crown and their loyalty 
totheGorerameat has remained wholehearted and 
nnshaken May I therefore urge that the Goverit 
meat should have regard for their dearest and most 
sacred religious leeliogs and under so cirenmstaoces 
interfere with the question of tbe future of the 
Cal pbate ? It should be lefc eotirely to the Musat 
wans to acknowledge and accept their own Caliph 
Ido oot desire to dilate no this grave and delicate 
sutyeet but much deeper currents nnderir this 
ncepuonal esbortatioo of mice which ( have 
ventured to make both in the interests of the Mnsak 
mans and tbe Covernmeot of Great Britain thaa 
it would be expedient at present to discuss on a 
pubic ptatform But the Musalmans may wed claim 
that their feelings and sentiments relating to their 
iDott chenshed iradit ons shoull receive coasidera 
uoo >0 the general policy of the Empire particularly 
when they eoinc de « ith the demands of justice, 
bomaoity, and loternational obhgatioas 

More IS meant here than meets the ear 
Premier on Impenal War Counal 
-- Following the latest fashion of confidiog 
information and opinion on important 
matters of state to new spaper or. Cable 
Company correspondents, Mr Lloyd 
George has, in an interview', given some 
imp irtant information to the London 
Correspondent of the Australian United 
Cable Service, on the subject of the forth 
coming Impenal War Council In course 
of it he said — 

The war has changed ns Heaven knows it has 
tanght MS more than we yet understand It has 
opened a new age for ns and we want to go into that 
age together with our fellows overseas jast as we 
havecome through darkness together and shed oar 
blood and treasare together 

Itis obvious that by “our fellows” he 
meant only the colonies, not India also 
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For the only reference to India m the inter 
view was in the following passage 
You do nQttappc»«e that that tht otm 

Mai nations can raise and plac* la the field armies 
contaiDidg; an enormous proportion of their beat 
manhood and not want to hare a say and a red say 
m determining the use to which they are to ^ put 
That seems to us an impossible and URdemocratic 
proposition and that is why one of the first nets of 
the new Gorernment was to ask the orerseai Pte 
mien to come orer to a formal Imperial Conference 
but to sit in the Eiecntire Cabinet of the Empire and 
tbat IS wby we bare arranged fo r a repreaeatatiTe ol 
India which has rendered inraluuble aerrice to one 
common cause to be present also 

Tbat by “our fellows” Mr Lloyd 
George meant only the Dominions will be 
quite clear from the following passage 


' What about after the war ? ' 

Mr Lloyd George If yon mean hy tbatconsli 
tulionalTecoBstruction I can only say u is too soon 
to talk about after the war bat lean say this that 
things can aerer be the same after the warns they 
were before it Pire democracies all parts of one 
Empire, cannot shed tbeir blood and treasure with a 
heroitm and disregard of cost which has been beyond 
all praise without learmg reemones of eoraradesbip 
and great accompitabmeet which will sever die 01 
this 1 am certain The peoples of the Empire will 
hase fcood a osity in the war such as oeeer existed 
Wore— a unity not os\y lO history hut otporpoM 
What practical change in the Imperist orgaaisatioo 
that will mean IwiUoot venture to predice. Tbat 
It »iti invoWe some change IS certain 1 bet esc tbat 
all ibt statesmen of the old country and the Oomi 
aions who have spoken about it sreaoaDiaioasoo 
tbatpoiflt Tbefortbcomiog WarCooncit however 


cannot deal witb these fundsmeBtsl post 
proWms but it may sQord some intigbt — ' ' 
form they may take 


tbe 


Mr Lloyd Georgespeaks only of "Fitc 
democraacs shedding their blood and 
treasure ’ \Yhat of India, the greatest 
part and greatest asset of the Empire ? Mr 
Lloyd George should know that tie are 
dfetermined to bate self govemnicat, and 
still more firmly resolved not to submit to 
be ruled by the colonics Our ‘ represeota 
tives” ought to tell this to the Council pnd 
the English people ' 

Mr Lloyd George gave out that * the 
first duty of the Council ould be to con 
Biber'iiie mmiclinfce tfi. "wnninig 
war” Other important questions will 
also be discussed 


* ttothing afiectioK tU« Dooiinions tbe cnniuct of 
the war t>r negottatinns fir peace will be exclude I 
from the purview There will ofeouree, bedomesiK 

f tietUonS which each part of the F npire must eettle 
iritMlf rjoeatioas such as recru I ng in tbe United 
Kingdom or home leRidalion. ^nch doracatu. matters 
will be onr only rctervatiou bat wc propoaetbat 
crcTTthiOK tlae ihatl be so to ipesk, oil tbe table 
“\\III tb« ditrutsiocs Inctudeincb mstCcriasthc 
tbe German colonics 7 


Mr Lloyd George replied tbat is the one obvious 
question, but there are many quesiions of rqaal 
moment All difEeuItproblems connected with making 
peace ns was slated m the Goveroment t inritation 
will be tbrrshrd out the war policy of tbe Empire will 
be clearly defined and of great importance ts wbat 1 
mar call tbe preparation for peace That wdl 
■avolve tbe question not only of demobilisation bat 
saeh after war qnestions as the migration of our 
people to other parti of the Empire, eeCtlemnt of 
soldiers oo land and the commerce and Indnstry 
question 

We arc told "nothing affecting tlw 
Dominions will be cxcludra from the pur 
view ’ of the Council But will questions 
Mtaily affecting India be excluded or 
included ? 

What IS meant exactly by “the migra- 
tion of our people to other parts of the 
Empire * ? Who are exactly meant by 
“ourpeople” ’ Tbe white citixcns of the 
Empire are even now quite free to migrate 
to and settle in any part of the Empire 
tUe> like tt is the people of India who 
are prevented from migrating even tem- 
porarily to the colonics ns free men If 
the question of our migration conies up. 
the Council ought to be told that we feel 
it to be a great in)ustice and a greater 
insult not to be able to go anywhere m e 
like , and should the colonies not ngree to 
treat us as fellow citizens, ne want to be 
allowed to do unto them as we are 
done by 

'The Commerce and laduttry QueaUon.” 

“The commerce nod industry question," 
referred to, probably covers the suggestion 
tbat after the war there should be nn 
“Economic War ” Wc commented on this 
topic in our last number in the note on 
“bconomic War after the War," Wc 
lOTite the attention of our representatives 
to that note which wC reproduce on 
another page for convcnwncc of reference ( 
Towiiat ue have said there we desire to 
add that the verj idea of an "economic 
war after tliewar” militates against the 
idea of n lasting peace Peace to be lasting 
requires that all causes of irritation and 
resentment should, ns far as possible, Iw 
removed, and, if that be not possible, they 
should at least be minimised Any pre 
meditated arrangement to place any coun- 
try at a disadvantage commercially and 
industrially would be n perpetual source of 
resentment and would ue sure to lead to > 
another war at no distant date 

Our "representatucs" should dccLarc 
against an economic war against war, 
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to be t'lben tosee that there is not chtrapb 
ke nicbe ttndhera, darkness beneath the 
lamp and if there be, It IS not at allim 
possible to dispel that darkness Many 
British statesmen have already decdareu 
that in course of time India will be a sister 
nation in the perpetual Empire That is 
good so far as it goes What we object 
to IS the plea of “not jet” this 
phrase is not being uttered by the Allies 
in the case of the European peoples 
whom it IS their declared object to enfran 
chise They arc going to make these peo 

5 lies independent Our demand is much 
ess we simply want internal autonomy 
And a mere glance at the Joint Note of the 
Moslem League and the Indian National 
Congress will show that the immediate 
demand is not crcn complete internal auto 
nomy \\e trust this Joint Note will be 
considered in the Council, m order that to 
use Mr Lloyd George’s words, ‘ it mav 
afford some insight into the form’ which 
post war problems like “the constitutional 
reconstruction' of the Empire may take 
Presidential Address at the “Indian*’ 
Science Congress 

The President of this gathenng with 
questionable taste chose to haye a fling 
at a “Professor m this country rvlio, 
as I have bfeen told, expects and helps 
each of his students to turn out a 
research, to use ft now common ex \ 
presston, every month This may or may 
not be true If true,* it bespeaks con 
siderable energy How far it makes for 
progress, authorities in the subject alone 
can say— at any rate it may 'crveasan 
example of how things have changed " 
Orientals are often credited or rather dis- 
credited with proneness to cxnggerilion 
Evidently Sir H Bourne by liis long stay m 
this land of regrets hns imbibed tins 
imputed nmiabic vice or lie would not have 
charged the Professor tn question with the 
guilt of helping his students to turn out 
a research cverr month A counsel wlio "has 
taken up a baa case and who has no sound 
arguments to u«e abuses his plaintifTs 
attorney or gn es hia opponents a bad 
name before condemning him to be h ingcd 
But surely such tactics are unworthy of a 
man of saence, occupying the presidential 
chair of a Science Congress 

Now, to take upthe question at issue It 
docs not nccessanly mean that mere quin 
trty IS secured at the expen«e of qxiahty 


There are researchers who devote them 
selves whole heartedly to their work heed 
less of the smiles or the frowns of the out. 
side world There n-e students of science 
to whom its pursuit is their whole exist 
cnee, there are others again to whom /tjs 
n thing apart Even m England it is by no 
meansa rare thing tocome across men of 
saence who, as soon as they have secured a 
comfortable berth or a prize in life, almost 
give up the pursuit of it or at least pursue 
It perfunctorily It thus often happens that 
certain laboratories suffer Irom break irlthe 
continuity of w ork and turn out researches 
only spasmodically, while others enrich the 
world with original investigations An 
other important factor has to be borne in 
mind Some laboratories have the knack 
of attracting bnlbant pupils who gather 
from far and near round their teachers, 
whose inspiration they easily catch and 
ns a consequence A school is gracft/'iJ/^ built 
op, and, no wonder, the outturn of such 
laboratones is very satisfactory It is 
cunous to note that the cnmplojnts about 
the Overproduction in the laboratory of a 
‘ Profe«sor:D this country ’ has been anti 
cipated by Dr P C Ray by at least two 
months At the annual meeting of the 
Indian Association for the ctiUuation of 
Science as President of the Chemical Sec 
tion. Dr Ray observed 
1 Owe I tb nb lumethioie 1 ke a periooal cxpIftBA 
tioa to U)i« gatlirrnir of ctaem iti borne of my 
bnlltast pop 1i hare bc<n etior^et} with tbs jrailt of 
poblsbai; ton manr papsri tf tbtj h&d coorasd 
ibnr kUeotioD to a fsw Initeail of too manv papen 
tbc7 would bats done better it is latd Well it is a 
verr d fficolt queitina There are ehemists «bo can 
do laHaud adequate joitice to a respectable number 
of paper! J shall qaotc a few tjpcai exampiea. 
Take the ea*e of some of the greatest of our liTiiiv 
cbemlsta Tbe Btimber ofprpers CoUlTibuted by Cmii 
Fischer Weruer aod Willsialter >i t mply Jegloo— thej 
bave D I dose ep >cU inak nj* researcl es and are Nobel ( 
Fuse men i hopeeiobae w 11 hare the hard hood to 
asy that bccanse (he output nf tier work Is so 
oomeroue it is therefore uf lofenor i erit I shall take 
the I berlj for a moo eat to refer to mj hnmble case 
When t was eiotking alone and by rajielf I could 
•irttmj line or teio papers a year Tv'otB, 

how««r the research scholarsh ps were founded by 
the Govemmeut of Bengal a new chapter eras opened 
10 the progress of them «try As some of you vrill 
remember the first scholar Mr Jatiodraoath ''Ca 
whoit DOW Imper al Lhcui St at Pusa jo oed me >“ 
the year 1902 lie was followed by iny friend Prot 
PanebnooD Neogi and sereraloll ers. '^me Kbolam . 
notably Messrs AnuVulchaodrnSatkar Kntnodbihsrl 
2p»»nd Others hare also worked under niy friend Prot 
Watson nt Dacca Tfany one wdl take the tronble to 
(to throngh the indeiea of "ic entihe Journals be will 
find that from tSoj onwards the number of paper* 
eooteibated by Indian Cbem sts has ffOae «• 
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increasing by leaps and bounds When a researchw 
)jas the benefit of working in collaboratioa with 
lealons and indefatigable stodents the production is 
bound to be bulky Two of mybt II ant pupils Messrs. 
■Rasiklal Datta and Kilratan Dhar who hare l«n 
exceptionally fortunate lu attracting co- workers 
also got a largetiuniberofpaperatotheircret.it and 
It would be unfair to d scount the importance ol their 
work limply because within a short period they bare 
been authors of several commun eat ons —in fact 
Datta a paper on the halogenation of organic 
compounds has been pronounced bv several 
deotcompetent nnthont es as of a h gh order Then 
again S r Taraknath Pal t and S r Rnsbhihan Ghosh 
endowments have secured for us several research 
scholars and I am glad to be able to say that each of 
them has been able to give a good account of himself 
The institution of these scholarsh pi is deit ned I 
hope to mark a new era in the history of scientific 
progress In BengaL 

A prodigions output of work does not necessarily 
detract from the ment of its author In illustration 
of this statement 1 may be permitted to cite the case 
of the emioeot physiologist Ludv, ig He worked and 
taught In Marburg Zur ch t leona and Leipwg 
Trof Stirl og writes of him From each and all of 
these centres his numerous pup Is publ shed under h s 
directions andguidance an amonnt of work the eiteiit 
and original ty of which is probahlr unsurpassed 
His own papers are cpocbroaking and be fonodedtbe 
largest school of phys ologists of raodern times 
\V hat 1 bare said above holds equally good for Iitera 
tore Shakespeare is credited with the autborih p of 
some 87 plays and Geanmoot and Fletcher of SO or 
tsore Sr Walter ^‘cott wrote more than a score of 
Borelf nay Lopesdekega the real Founder of The 
Spaniib drama wrote IfiOO plart and 400 sacred 
dramas andoir own Rabinaraoatb has been alto a 

E rol fic and Tolnrainoas writer and 1 hope be will not 
e condemned for his inperabuodant prodcctiviiy 
“tliad at first hoped it would be pos- 
sible for me to attempt some review ot the 
history of science in India and I have 
been compelled to give up the idea as im 

g mcticahlc ’* The ignorance betrayed by 
ir A Bourne is as pitiable as it is colossal 
Here IS an Anglo Indian man of science 
who has spent the best years of his career 
m India, bat who Ins never heard of Dr 
■Raj ’s w ork on the JJrsf orr of Hwdu Che- 
mistry or of Dr B N Seals’ PosifirciCDon- 
Mgeoftht, (indent Jhadus— a. woiV. which 
has been most apprcciati\elj noticed in the 
columns of iVattin? onl\ a lew months ago 
The fact is, the President has allowed Turn 
self to lie converted into a fossil nnd no 
w ondcr he should Iwtray such cniss igno 
ranee of the knowledge of the Hindus on 
the Physical Sciences 


Advocates Admission of Hmdus to 
Canada 

"Immigration After the War’ was the 
subject of a lecture delivered before tbe 
Canada India League bj Mr S T \\ood, 
w ho made a strong plea for the admission 
31-15 


of the Sikhs and the Hmdus mto Canada 
without restriction Mr Wood said that 
the chigf problem of immigratioa w as the 
settlement of the land, and that no policy 
had jet been adopted for this work but 
that it was to be hoped that the land 
will be first for Canadians He ad\ocated 
the admission of Sikhs and Hmdus on the 
grounds that they are pnmarily agncul 
tnnsts and that they are indnstnous 
They arc also British subjects and should, 
he thought, be permitted to have their 
wives and children w ith them They are, 
he said, the \ictims of prejudice The men 
of these races settled here arc Canadian 
atizens and should receive justice. Miss 
Mary Clarke of thcCentralNeighbourhood 
House, presided These fraternal feelings, 
entertained and expressed bj some Cana 
dians, are elcome 

The Directors’ Conference 

The deliberations and discussions at the 
Directors' Conference have been interesting 
and useful though whj this particular 
time of financial strmgencj should have 
been chosen for incurring expenditure on 
this sort of conference is not clear Lbrd 
Chelmsford’s ven first pronouncement 
tn the legislative council did not give us 
onj hope of ana considerable grants for 
educational inipro>ement and expansion, 
nor does hts ojxnmg address at this con 
fcrencc do so Even when there is no 
financial stringency the recommendations 
of manj committees and commissions 
somehow or other get shelved So we can 
not quite confidently hope tbattheinforma 
tion brought together and conclusions 
amved at m this conferencewill be garner 
cd forfuture use, though undoubtedlj they 
will be kept in some pigeonhole But 
the past is ncaer an ucemng guide to the 
future May it be hoped then that under 
Lord Chelmsford things will be done ma 
w ay different from previons ^vays 

His Excellency said — 

Owing to ttiv War it is now cevetsary for cs to 
aelvet what wr can afford to adhere to and to decide 
what we can with the least d sadvantage postpoee 
Tht IS largely a matter la wb cf» expert advice is 
necessary 

Tins shows that whatever the real 
ob|ccts of tin. conference may be we 
are afraid it mnv lead to further rr 
tnmehment m educational expenditure. 
Just ns in the care of a family, so 
that of a state, education and 
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are the two thines which ought to haw 
priority of consideration. No good and 
wnse father does or safely can put off the 
education of his children or the seeking of 
medical advice when they are ill All other 
expenditure IS curtailed or put off in order 
to promote their bodily and mental and 
moral welfare 

His Excellency wi^es to awaken an 
intelligent interest m education and an 
active co-operation on the part of the 
general public That is a worthy object. 
The public certainly requires to be made 
still more keenly conscious of the'riara- 
mount need of education. But co-opera- 
tion also requires that Government snould 
meet the public half way. Educational 
wisdom ond educational enthusiasm are 
not a monopoly of the education depart* 
ment. We also know something, and may 
perhaps without vanity claim to be eager 
for the improvement and spread of educa* 
tion. But we have not found a geaerat 
desire on the part of the executive nod 
educational officers of the Government to 
co-opcrate with the public. 

Like His Excellency we want efficient 
education, hnd for that reason would 
increase the pay of the teachers as far as 
that is practicable. But we cannot make 
a fetish of Efficiency. Efficiency is a'rcla- 
tive term. None of our schools and 
colleges are as efficient as the best schools 
and colleges m Great Britain, and even 
there educational reformers are trying to 
make them still more efficient- But npbody 
can assert that because our institutions ore 
comparatively inefficient, according to the 
Britfth standard, therefore money is being 
thrown away on them. For this reason we 
cannotacceptthcdictum, “inefficient schools 
represent so much good money thrown 
away,’’ in an unqualified form. For what 
is the standard of efficient ? It is not 
and cannot be the same in all countries. 
It, depends on the state of educational 
progress of the country, its wealth, and 
many other factors. NVe want efficiency, 

‘ but always with due regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the country and spcctally 
- to the claims of educational expansion. 
For, if very efficient education for a 
limited nuniwr can be had only by depri- 
, vtng the rest of any education, it would 
not be just to go in tor ft. It shouldnever 
' 'rirgotten that cvcnincSicient education, 
does not necessarily mean bad edn* 
, is better than no education. 


We are aware of the value of training 
for teachers. But we, cannot say' that edu- 
cation should keep pace only with the sup- 
ply of trained teachers. Even in sohignty^ 
advanced a country as England andWales, 
in 1913-14 there were in 2l,00G ordma^ 
public elementary schools, 108,732 certth* 
cated teachers. 41.404 ‘uncertificated 
teachers, 13,367 supplementary and 1,971 
student teachers. ’ Rather less than 
third of the certificated teachers in England 
are men, and of these nearly 74 per wnti 
were also trained ; of the women certm^t- 
ed teachers 53 per cent, were ' trained ; 
which means that, not to speak of ‘uncer- 
tificated and other teachers, more than one- 
fourth of the certificated men teachers were 
untrained, and nearly half of the certi^at- 
ed women teachers were untrained. Con- 
sidcringthe educationally backward con- 
dition of India nnd the scantiness of her 

resources, the policy which ought to guide 

us here is to go on providing- more tram- 
ine schools and colleges and also to employ 
AS teachers as many- of the passed students 
of our ordinary schools and colleges as may 
be necessary for the expansion and improve, 
ment of education. 'Training is good for 
the teaching profession ns for other profes- 
sions : but It is not as absolutely necessary 
as it is, say, for the medical prolession. It 
is not true that men cannot become good 
teachers unless they arc “trnmed," opr is 
it true that trained teachers are invariably 
better than untrained teachers. -In Bengal, 
the most respected among teachers, Ram- 
tana Lahiri.Rajnaraia Bose, Peary Cbaran 
Sircar, and many others, never received 
any “training.*'' We wTitc all tins not to 
dispardge training ; but simply to say that 
while training ought to receive due atten- 
tion, the expansion of education ought not 
to wait upon the supply of trained men. 
United men, if educationally and morally 
qualified, should cootiaue to be employed 
as largely as, nnd if need be, more largely 
than, now, itbout the least misgiving or 
hesitation. ' ‘ 

While we agree with what the Viceroy 
says on technical and commercial training, > 
we have read with special satisfaction his 
obsen-Qtions on afencultural education. 
His Excellency said ' s ' - 

Tlim are tome who tay we hate ootbing to 1*®^ 
the men on the land la tbii couatry 1 cannot eU«in 
to talk with aathonty on »uch ft qoutloo, 
hftTiOK *ceo •otnething of the work of •aeoUfie 
caltnre In other pant of the world, J take leaeew^ 
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donbt SBch astatement. The preat adeaoM made 
edentiEc egricnltore daring the last halfaceotniy 

j jastifies ns in pressiag forward with a policy of agn- 

cnltnral cdncatioo. 

We hope His Excellency has made a con- 
vert of Mr. Sharp, his Education Commis- 
sioner, who has written in “Progress of 
Education in India, 1907-1912, ' Vol. I, • 
p. 15, that “...where the bulk of the popula- 
tion IS agricultural, the period of education 
is necessarily shorter than under more 
complicate conditions and the amount of 
education required is less.” 

Regarding the education of women, the 
Viceroy rightly remarked 

I yiew with apprehension the growing ineqoality 
between men and women arising oni of diSerenee in 
edaentioD It cannot be gbod for a country that tis 
women should lag so far behiad the men in the 
matter of edncation. 1 believe that this apprehension 
I is shared by many Indiana, and 1 think it behoves 
os to do all in our pooer to improve the women’s 
education So far as we can do so, within the limits 
laid down for ea by social enstoras. !n the roeaDiime, 
we mnst look to, and hope for a gradnat change in 
the -rnblic opioion and in this weean cooot. I hope, 
on the sopport and co-operation of all educated 
Indians 1 trust, however, that la the eonsideratioo 
of this most loiportaot matter we shall enlist the 
eo-operatlon of women. It U they who know where 
the shoe pioebes, and any purely man-made scheme is 
foredoomed tofsilnre. 

Equally thoughtful were his remarks 
on the rclatiTc claims of English and ver- 
nacular tcaching- 

Mr. Curtu's “Private” Letter. 

The reader knows how it came about 
that a' “Round Table” circular marked 
‘private’ .was published ia the pipers. Mr. 
Curtis says it was a private letter of his 
“written to intimate fnends.” English is to 
usaforcigntonguc isowemaj’notbc ableto 
ascertain the exact meaning of “intimate.” 
Mr. Curtis says, however, “I am printing 
\ this letter for circulation amongst friends 
to whom I cannot write, including the 
) sccrctarie.s of local groups. I will ask each 
secretary' to read it to his group.” These 
arc nil his infimafe friends f However, as 
we consider Mr. Curtis’s attempt to sub- 
ject India to the Dominions nothing less 
tluin a conspiracy against Indian^, the 
marking of his letter to his fellow conspi- 
rators or would-be confpirtitors ns "pri- 
vate”, d oes not in the least entitle it to be 
treatwl as really private and eonSdential, 
This conspiracj’ i« as bad ns conspiracy 
against a stale, and if India had indepen- 
dent political eristener, certainly Icg.al 
action would have been taken against Mr. 


Curtis and his friends. How would Canada- 
treatagroup of men who might be consi- 
dering in secret a plan for handing over the 
government of that colony to the U. S. A. ? 
How' would Holland treat any such men 
who proposed to place her under France 
or Kussia ? That India is a dependency 
does not at all matter. -A person’s estates 
may be under the CoVrt of Wards; but still 
it would be a crime td conspire to pilfer 
what small personal effects he might possess, 
and then to send him to a Home for Imbe- 
ciles. India is a ward of Great Britain’s, 
and possesses only a few rights ; but still 
the men who would propose to deprive her 
of'even these are no better than would-be 
robbers of political rights, theirnoble profes- 
sions of philanthropy notwithstanding. 

* The participation of some high officials 
in the Kound Table conspiracy has not 
surprised us. What we wisn to tell them 
is to look at the matter from our point of 
view, as they are paid to look after our 
interests, not those of the colonists. 
Officials are supposed not to take part in 
poHUcs ; but the rules are meant to he 
obeyed by Indian officials alone. European 
officials have all along v.Titten anonymous 
political editorials in newspapers and 
taken part in polities in other* ways. But 
even in their case the line ought to be 
drawn firmly somewhere. 

In the Canad/ao Z»air Times, Dr. A. 
Bcrriedale Keith has written a vei^wclh 
informed and closely reasoned article on 
"The Ideal of on Imperial Constitution.” 
Aen* India has rendered good service to 
India by reprinting the whole ol it. Dr. 
Keith has dealt veiy ably with the Round 
Tah/e scheme of Imperial Federation and 
shown how impracticable it is. But Mr. 
Curtis seems to be a. fan.atic of federation. 
He would be prepared, for the sake of 
re.ilising his scheme, to face "the fact that 
wc cannot effect the changes advocated in 
llic volumes olread}' published without 

r rovokiogin India an agitation, which, as 
judge, might lead to bloodshed”! He is so 
very philanthropic that, in order to do 
good to us or to our disembodied spirits, 
be would be prepared even for the death 
ofsome^ of us! And yet he pores as an 
injured innocent, ns witness the follonnng 
sentence ; “Wc must do our best to 
convince them f Indians] of the mischief 
to their own cause wrought by the deliber- 
ate campaign which is on foot here 
embitter feeling against the ' * 
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If the lamb tries to tell th® world how 
it has been treated or may be treated by 
a certain other animal, why, it is the lamb 
who must be held to be guiltj of singing 
the Hun s Hymn of Hate ' 

Enough has been written in our last 
December number by Mr Polat and by 
ourseUes in the January number to expose 
Mr Curtis s fallaaes and philanthropy. 
His letter does not really contain any new 
argument He thinks Indian opinion is 
not as sound and disinterested "as our 
o\\ n now IS Not to speak of the glaring 
self seeking and corruption to be found in 
the public life of Enguind and the colonies 
in some past years and ages, the disinter 
ested colonists of South Africa, of nhom 
Mr Curtis IS one, ha\c grabbi^ fourteen 
fifteenths of the land there, though there arc 
about six black men to every white man 
there As for the political rights enjoyed 
there, nde our note on ‘ political philao 
thropy" in the last number W c shall not, 
it IS said be able to exact "regular, willing 
and continuous obedience" from our fellow 
countrymen Wentppose educated white 
men in their country ha\e been able to 
exact regular, williog and contimious 
obedience from Inbourstnkcrs, suffragettes, 
Sem Feioners the Ulstermen led by Carson, 
the Boer rebels, etc , etc In his paper on. 
"The Rationale of Autonomy " contributed 
to the first Unuersal Races Congress, 
Mr John M Robertson, M P . savs m reply 
to an argument practically identical njtn 
that of Mr Curtis — 

• Now within the EogUa'i speaking work] ihe 
mother couAtrj hnd cieil wart in the terenteentb and 
eighteenth ceotniiet there watcWilwar between the 
mother coaotrj anJl colon e* toward* the cod of the 
elghtecath t and agau within the indepeadeDt United 
State* and Canada to the n neteeotb— -ill this In a 
race’that MnVei apeciallj" hgh cfsini* tonelf 
Eocerniog facnlty On the inipenaliit prioctrfe a 
llaoetnry \ngel with plenary power* woold hate 
Jflterrened to stop the prematore *iper»iii*i»t“ of 
Anglo Saxon »tlf gotetnin'ot nt ant one of the ilace* 

Mr- Curtis mteads to ascertain ‘ how 
many of the 315 000 OOO inhabitants of 
Indiahatcany \oicc, direct and lodimct, 
in choosing these so^alicd elcctw e bodies 
(Jcgislatixc councils ^c], and also how 
lar election is. as yet a reality at all ’’ 
There is no harm in Jus doing nlf this But 
him not thmk that »bat is is all that 
be blcctions can be made a reality m 
immediate future, if Govemment 
make them so India can pro 


Tide a sufficiently large electorate any day, 
as wc base shown in our last number, 

“The Danger m India.” 

The Niaeteentb Ceatary aad Afler con 
tains an article on "The Danger m India” 
by Lord Sydenham, a former governor of 
Bombay In it he repeats all the usual 
misrepresentations and quarter truths 
which ive are accustomed to hear from the 
lips of the opponents of self goremment in 
India "The Danger in India ’ exists, but 
not where his lordship locates it The real 
seat of the danger lies m the race arro 
gance, race prejudice, self seeking and pig 
headedness of men like himself The argu 
ments and objections of men like him have 
been refuted again and again, but to no 
effect None are so blind as those w ho w ill 
not see 

Carrying no her father’s frachtioa' ' < 
Miss E W Stead, wntingio aneditori^d 
note in the December issue of the 
of Renews ^ery pithily sums up oUir 
demiad Jor post war reforms as Jodiii 'a 
desire "to be made mistress of lierowin 
household,” and her insistence "thatheiv 
position in the Empire be made equal to‘ 
that of the daughter Dominions ” She is 
ciidently «ry much struck bythesagges- 
tion put foniard to eliminate what she 
aptly calls "the Indian ci\il service clement 
from the Viceroy and Governor Goueral s 
Cabinet, and glvingof portfolios to Indians 
and Britons prominent in public Jife ” 

Mr St. Nihal Singh deals with “India 
During and After The war" The writer 
points to the failure of all plots against the 
British Government He very frankly 

g oiots out the anomalies ixisting jn a 
ovemmeat conducted by foreigners, 
deplores the fact that Indians arc dented 
the privilege of managing their own 
affairs, debarred from carrying arms, and 
kept outol self governing Dominions The 
same writer in another part of the Renew 
of'Rencivs firings out the point that 
Indians show great genius os military 
leaders wheneverthey are given the chance 
to show their ability 

The progressive rule of His Highness 
the Maharaja Gacxwar forms the subject 
of a leading article The details of the 
mammoth artificial lake constructed some 
time ago in Mysore, taken irom the Modern 
Renew, giv eu on another page, also show 
how nn Indian btate is for^ng ahead 
under an enlightened MaUart^a. 
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Miss Stead’s note on Japanese education 
should be taken to heart by all Indians. 
She points out that agitation is going on 
for increasing teachers’ pay, and streng- 
thening primary and secondary' education. 
This cry is being raised in a country 
which has a school in nearly every village, 
and where almost cent per cent ofboys 
and girls of school-going age are receiving 
education. What of our own India? The 
article on the Japanese press, compiled 
from Mr. Lajpat Rai’s article in our 
Review, is also very interesting. 

Apart from these oriental subjects 
treated in the Review, it isfuU of attractive 
features. A. brief account is given of the 
visit to the Stead Hostel by Her Majesty 
the Queen-Mother in London, which has 
been raised in memory of the great man 
who courageously championed the cause 
of women, Indians and other sulgect 
people, a tradition that Miss Stead is now 
carrying on. Persons interested in spiri- 
tual phenomeuaj will find Miss Scatchard’s 
article suggestive. The notes, leading 
attides, and book reviews, cover the whole 
world, and a great variety of topics. Many 
powerful cartoons are also included in the 
^cember issue, 

'‘The Thin Li'ae." 

According to Anglo-fndian papers like 
the Pioacet, only a thin line dindes con- 
stitutional agitation and aoafChism. That 
paper has, therefore, enthusiastically ac- 
claimed the following sapient obser- 
vation of the Special Tribunal that was 
recently engaged in the second supplemen- 
tary tnal of the Lahore conspiracy case : 
"Constitutional aptation may easily drift 
into intemperate agitation, intemperate 
\ agitation into sedition nod sedition into 
^activero'olutionary methods.’’ Tb5 obvious 
suggestion is that, therefore, constitutional 
aptation should be suppressed. But as 
the suppression of constitutional agitation 
also leads to the adoption of revolutionary 
methods, there is a sort of dilemma, from 
which the escape lies in listening to the 
constitutional agitator, as he is a very 
reasonable pemon. People are apt to 
become unreasonable only when what is 
reasonable is treatetl with scorn. 

The Hindu School Centenary. 

V The Hindu School in Calcutta links the 
present with the past of English educa- 
tion in Bengal. It Is associated with some 


of the most honoured names in Bengal and 
all India. The words with which the Hon. 
Mr. P. C. Lyon concluded his address at 
the Centenary of the School deserve to be 
quoted for their wisdom, and the spirit 
which animated them. He said : 

We hare very ureat problems before us 5n ednea. 
tion In Ben^aL We have to guide the enormous 
detnaod for more education aud -we have to help that 
spirit, vshich Is wholly good in itself aud which colls 
tor the sakisfaclion ofUs intellectual aud moral aims. 
In all humility 1 say this, that we who have the 
direction of educational forces, caaoot do better than 
go back to the mind, spirit and aims that actuated 
men like your founders— David Hare aud Ram Alofana 
Roy. We feel that however great the difficulties may 
be, they are sot lUTiDcible, if weean emulate that 
spirit of culture, sympatbv with the pupils, desire 
for advauee, and that broad minded appreciation 
of the current needs of the country that animated 
those celebrated men " 

Mr. Jinnah’s Presidential Address. 

As president of the ninth annual sessions 
of the All-India Moslem League held in 
Lucknow in December last year, Mr. M. A. 
Jinoah delivered a thoughtful and able 
address, in course of w’hichhe referred to 
“the growth of a tremendous class-interest, 
the intcrest^of the governing class as dis- 
tinct from, if not wholly opposed to the 
interest of the goremed.’’ He was right 
in holding that “it was the existence of 
this vast, powerful and by no means silent 
interest that explains the origin and w'ide 
carrcoc 3 ' of certain shallow, bastard and 
desperate political maxims which are flung 
into the face of Indian patriots at the least 
provocation.” The following samples 
arc given from Mr. Jionah’s address 

(1) Democratic inslitutious canuot thrive iu the 
covirooiueat of the East. Why ? Were democratic 
iostitDlion* uuknowa to thellindns aud .Uahotcedana 
ID the past ? Wbat was the villaae Panebayet ? 
Uha* are the history, the traditiou, the literature and 
the precepts of Islam? There are no people in the 
world who are more democratic ereo in ti^ir religion 
tbeo the Musalmans. 

(2) The only form of Covernmeut auitable for 
India IS autocracy tempered by Esglish (Curopean) 
efficiceey and character. All cations have had to go 
through the experience of despotic or autocratic 
goverament «t one time or the other m the history of 
the world. Russia was liberated to a certain exteut 
only a few years ago, France and England had to 
•tropgle before they conquered .the autocrary. Is 
ladia to remain under the heel of a novel form of 
autocracy m the shape of bureaucracy for all time to 
come, when JaMu and even China have set op 
cemstitotioual GoTeraments on the democraiK Jiaes 
of Great Sntaia and America ? 

W (a) The luteresls of the educated clasiea are 
opposed to those of the Indiaa massev ted 

tb) The former wooM cppttta ^ i»Utr If tit 
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ttronr protecting hand of the Dntiih ofScial were 
withdraw Q 

This astonishing propos tioa beats all reason and 
sense It is suggested that we who arc the rerj hith 
end km of the masses most of as spnogmg from the 
middle classes are I kety to oppress the peo^e if more 
power IS conferred that -the meases reriaire protee 
tion at the hands of the Engliih OfEciaU brtween 
whom and the people there Is nothing in common 
and that our intertesta are opposed to those of the 
masses— m what respect it is never pointed oat and 
that therefore the mooopolj of the administratiee 
control should continue m the bands of non Ind an 
officials Thu maid out tuggeatioa which la ao 
f! ppantly made is intended to secnre the longest 
possiDle lease for the bareancracj and to ecyo^ tbeir 
monopoly But it cat) neither stand tbel gbt of facta 
nor the analyt a of truth One haa only to look at 
the past records of the AH India Aloalem Leagoe to 
dism sa thia specious plea The edacated people 
of tb 8 conntry have shown greater anxiety and 
sol citnde for the welfare and advancement of the 
nasset than for any other qaesCion dnring the last 
quarter of a eentnry 

Mr Jinnab observed — 

Amid the clash of warring interests and the noise of 
foolish catchwords no tool headed student of Indian 
affairs can love aight of the great ohviout trn sn that 
Jodia It w ibe £rtt and the fast resort foe tbe ladnos 
Be the time near or distant tbe fadian people are 
bound to attain to their full atatare as a telfr 
Soveroing nation No force in tbe world can rob them 
of their destiny and thwart tbe p irpotes of 
Providence 

He thought that 

The first nod the forttaost question that vtqniret 
to be put at rest is that (be position of India in the 
Emp re should be defined la tbe taose noequivocal 
terms It should be made clear by tbe Goreroreent In 
an authoritative luannertbat eelfgavernreetit la not 
only a mere d slant goal that may be attaloed at 
lome futare lodefimte time bat that selfgaTcremeot 
for India iS tbe defiaitc atm add object of the Govern 
mentto be g ven to the people within a leatonable 
time That shoold be the am and object of the 
reconstruction and reformation of the present 
constitution of the Goverameat of Ind a and udidc 
diate steps should be taken after tbe War to iatrodoce 
tbeVeforms towards that end In view both by tbe 
Governmeat and tbe people 

What the Conference* W«nt- 

If one could tabulate the opinions atul 
sentiments, the desires, demands, nnd 
nepirations tvhich hate found expression m 
the presidential addresses and resolutions 
of the tnnous conferences ttbicli met 
during the latter part of the month of 
December last, one could in tbattiayaiToru 
a ghmpsc into the workings of the Indian 
mindandshotv towards what future dc 
vclopments India was tending^ We bare 
neither the tune, nor the space, nor the 
oefore us, to lie able to do this 
eful nnd interesting picci. of ork , but 


Tve shall pick out at random some points 
from some presidential addrcss"s and re 
solutions of some of the gatbenngs The 
mms and objects of a gathenng like the 
Indian National Soaal Conference are ticll 
known It wants to promote the educa 
tion of girls nnd women, the re mamage of 
widows and the amelioration ofthcircon 
dition in other waySj the fnsion of sub- 
castes, and the elevation of the depressed 
classes Itwantsto abolisbchild mamages 
nnd introduce the mamage of adults in 
their place , it wishes to abolish the evils of 
the extortion of dowries, it is against 
polygamy, and the social ciils bom of 
entertainments like nautebes , S.c 

The president of the Vaisyn Conference 
*^was most emphatic on the point of educa- 
tion, both male and female, nod conclusne- 
Ijr showed that our backward condition 
was due to our illiteracy Connected with 
this he emphasized the need for a senous 
nnd well-oirccted reform m the mamage- 
ableage of boys and girls together with 
AD observance of the wholesome rule of 
Brahmncharya ” The conference recorded 
the opinion'' that it was desirable to have 
compulsory primary education 

The Bbatia Conference resolved that 
provision should be* made fot the relief of 
widows and the keeping of a register of 
boys and girls of marriageable age nnd for 
such education of girls as might fit them 
to do the duties of mothers nud misfresses 
of households One resolution “advocoted 
shastnc ideal of nsamages working to- 
wards 2o and 38 ynrs as the marriageable 
ages for boys and girls respectably, but 
with 18 and 14 years, respectively, for the 
present '* 

At the Onssa students’ conference some 
rcsolotionvwcrepQsscd, mainly of asoaal , 

and educational character, such asstartingn** 

Students JMognzinc, Libraries and Reading 
rooms m diflcrcnt educational centres of 
Onssa, discouraging child mam'igc and 
extortion of dowry andafund toencourage 
students to go abroad for tcclimcal and 
inoustnal education 

The follow ing more importantrcsolutions 
were passed nttheKajastha Conference — 
^‘That in order to encourage commerce 
and industry among members of the 
community this conference urges the 
tstablishmeiit of tnchnical clas'cs in tbe 
KayashtaTathsalato impart instruction 
in those subjects ” * That this conference 
Digesaponthccommuaitythc importoPfc 



and necessity of female education and the 
abolition of the purdah system as the 
foundation of all social reforms " 

At the tenth Mahratha (non Brahmin) 
provinaal educational conference, the 
president exhorted his fellow castemen to 
,arail tbemseUes of the facilities v.ithm 
their reach, to educate their backward 
brethren and to try to ameliorate their 
prtsent depressed condition b3 doin^ 
away with manj cmI customs such 
as the I)owry system, the Pardah 
(Gosha) system, dnnk and so forth Mr 
Bhaskerrao Jadhav, a Kolhapur State 
Officer, alluded with satisfaction to 
the changed angle of >ision of their 
Brahmin brethren towards their endea* 
\onrs, nnlike their forefathers in the times 
of the Teshwas "But he exhorted his 
brother hearers to stand on their own 
legs in the matter of improving their 
status 

Some of the more important subjects 
dealt with at the Goan Congress were 

Meaesfor the moral tCMial and lolctlcctaat ap hft 
of Goaot tbe laiproTement and ttrraj^tbeoisg of 
tbe Goan Union KtnaU «dncatton f«mal« 
tson &e«d for a 70009 ironcaf borne conipera 
tifeiocictj, co<operatire booting seed Tor a mater 
ait7 borne Improremeot m the coodiciooe of and 
bontiag of tbe bsmbler cUnes u> elttes poblica 
tion of btograpb ei of eminent Goaat, eoocatioo 
of tbe maiiei. 

At the All India Aty a Kumar Confer 
cnce resolutions were passed expressing 
high admiration of the heroism of the In 
dian soldiers, exhorting young men to take 
up social service wore, to promote the 
Yedic Dharma, to maiotam social punty, 
to open “Desi Akharas” and g^mnasmois, 
and to develop the commercial and indus* 
trial interests of the country 

At the first Home Rule Conference, in an 
eloquent speech Mrs Besant surveved tbe 
situation and appealed to the Hindus and 
Mahomedans to work in harmony and 
hearty co-operation for Home Rule for 
India In a humorous and closely reasoa^ 
speech Mr B G Tilak asked every one to 
agitate bra\ely and lawfully for Horae 
Rule He said that Home Rule w ould not 
fall as a gift from heaven The people of 
India must be prepared to make necessary 
sacrifices 

At the Utkal conference, resolutions 
praying for tbe revival of salt manufacture 
on the sea coasts of Onssa, establishment 
of an Engineering Colfcge at Cuttack, 
amalgamation of tbe Onya speakmg peo- 
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pie, an Oriya member on the Imperial 
council, amendment of Patna University 
Bill, and advancement of Ayur\edic in- 
stmction m Onssa were adopted 

The follow mg resolution w as passed at 
tbe last Aligarh session of the All India 
Moslem fcducatioa Conference 

This coDferecee accepts tbe priccipJe offree aod 
compnUory edueatioo and respectfally requests tbe 
Corerninent of India to take practical steps accorU- 
tnglj at the ear! est opportarntj Several speakers 
spoke on tbe subject and tbe molntioa was carrKd 
nnaotmcnislj 

At the Humamtanan conference, its 
aims and objects were declared to be as 
follows — 

( 1 ) To educate public opinion regarding the 
advantages of vegetarian diet from tbe health, 
economj temperance and mercy points of view i 
'^1 tu mV YiTiUfiy uvn'pUiViWi titanTtiunv ift 
bnman welfare such at treatment of widows 
murder of children for ornamentt etc t (S) to appeal 
to the noth irities as well as to the Mopletodis 
contiane erne) fashions and ceremonies ( 4 ) to try to 
protect animals at well ns birds Irom all kinds of 
craclty (S) to carry on onr Mission in such a way 
as not to wonnd the feelings of any community 

At the All India Christian Conference, 
with reference to certain suggested amend* 
ments of tbe law relating to Indian 
Christian mamages, the president, Hon 
Babn Madbusudan Das, said that 

Whatever rules might be formulated by the Z,aw 
Coomittee they should bear 10 miQd oae principle 
They (Indiaos) bad peeui arly sacred ideas of main* 
mooy To his mind tbe sacred nature of the natrl 
monial alliances was to be learnt from the practice 
of tbe * Sen Europeans of course bad looked at 
mamage from a digerent point ofvew fie believed 
that one woman ascend og the funeral pyre of a bns- 
band left many tbonsands of snmoni They might 
have things not revolting to tbe Indian mind \o- 
tbiog contributed to much as the sacred natnreof 
wedlock as it was observed ur an Indian s ] fe. 

At the same conference one Indian 
Christian parned Mr H. David said that 

Indian Chnstiani tbonld not bear Indian names, 
but should adoptjpurely Biblical names Tbe charge 
that tbe Indan Chnitian aped Enrasian tnannert 
was pnenle. There was nothing wrong in tbrlr 
adopting (Rodera habit of dressiag 

The Hon. Mr Das said the matter of Nationality 
was one an which d senssion would aead nothing 
Katioaa grew according tocertam lines Man was 
acreatureof hiS euvironments The outward mani 
Testation of Nationality was Nationalism and 
National sm was eery often the result of the circums- 
tances in which the majority of tbe people belonging 
toaNatiouwercsitnated or placed But a Kation 
should have its life, and in order to have a National 
Ife they must have an origin a past and a future 
Looking on the past of India he saw the glorious 
nehievemeots of bis ancestors and looking before he 
saw the glorions futnre. He felt be was but a 
drop in the ocean He, as a Christian, thonght 
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it was hii dot; that he should cot do anytbine 
which would giTc him the appeareace of being 
outlaudish in hia on n land 

Then came Mr Cbakkra Cbetti who ia>d that 
the Hoo Ur Das bad echoed the real seotimenti of 
all those preseot 

Professor b C Mokerji waoted to koow tbe opi 
oiuo ol the Coufereoce whether tbe paper read bj 
Mr DuTid should be printed to the report of the 
Coofereoce if it was printed, it might give a wrong 
Idea of tbe teoiiuieats of the Indian Cbnitiana. If 
itvtaato be prioted theg tunic mention that the 
majontj of tbe Coaference did nut entertain theacn 
tuQentsofMr David 

Tbe President wanted to know the opinion of tbe 
Confereace whether Mr Oatid a paper should be 
printed IQ the report or noL 

Mr David cumptamed that the President was on 
fair to him m nut allowing discusnoo on bis paper 
The 1 resident said that his object iQ cot nJlawios 
discussion ou the subject was onl; to preserre order in 
the Conference rrum the restiessaeii whicta was 
visible at ibr Conference when the paper was read it 
seemrd tu him Mr Oarid would b* suhgected to 
bitter entieism 

ThecoDferente nnanimoasly (with the esceptioo 
of Mr David) decided that tbe paper should oot be 
prioted in the report. 

At the Student’s Conrcntion held «t 
Madris under the presidcotship of Sir 
Subrazaaoid Irera resolution to the effect 
th(it'‘in addition to the usual st'Ctonan 
hostels, cosmopolitan hostels to which the 
distinction shall be one of vegetarian or 
mixed diet and not of caste or creed should 
be established,” nas cam«l by an over- 
whelming majority, At the same conven. 
tion some of the other resolutions passed 


At the All-India Khatn Conference, ithe '' 
president, Oman Bahadur Amar Nath, 
Minister, Jammu and Kashmir State, ob- 
served : — 

At regard! tEie cuitonia of early marriage and 
poIrgaiDy, 1 would add that it !■ now admitted oa 
alt hand! that they are tv| ping tbe phyi cat and moral 
health of the iliudu nation aa a whole Stringeat 
aocuD meainrc! <liout4 be sdoptnl to ttop tUete 
evdi tbe mininuiu Bge'hf marriage ihould be railed 
to mteea to the caie of girU and twenty.one >a 
that of boyi, 10 ai to allow luffieient tune for their 
oormat ilevclopiueat aad proper edueaiion— eond! 
tioai etirntial alike to tbe production of faeattby 
•line ond to tbe prevention of polygamy 

' At the All India Hindu Confereace two 
of the resolutions were 
Reiolred that tbi! Conference urge! npon all 
Iliodu Sabbat and Fucehayati the nccesaity of main 
taioing tebooU for the free elementary and rvligiou! 
cdncatioa of fJIsdu bovi and girli and prayi tbe 
Govenimeat to make elementary education free and 
compuliory >n tbe country 

Keioleeil (bat tbli Confereoce vrgea upon 
Iliada commuot/ the great Bcecfaity ol i 

(a) (mproviag the coeditioa of and meting fmt 
better trcatmeoc to tbeir tuboerged clpiiei, J(bi 
making provition for retlgimiog conierti to other 
reluion! <<} taking proper tare of lliedu widiiws 
and orphan!, and (d) aholuhingcbilj marriage 

The IlmJu Conftrv'nce also passed a 
rcsolutioo exhorting nil Hindus to perform 
joint familr and socnl worship Christ- 
ians, Musalmans, Brahmos, etc , do it. 

In her first Thcosoplncal Contention 
lecture Mrs. Besaut sfudin part>“ 


Were : 

' That the Convention while regrettlog tbe rrOeiit 
itrtkei wb^h were breaebe* of diicipliae baneful to 
tbetroe (pintofedacatjoo tfaoagbt tbat tberreolt* 
were to be traeeJ to tbe lack «( mutual ermpothy 
and anderetandiog between teacher! uud taugbr. 
asd luggeited that facilillM of lairrcourie between 
them tkouM be periodually arranged by eooitiigent 
aMixiatioui Tuc rctolatua also appealed to tbe 
piincipali aad profeiiorv of college! to look wUb 
lympathy and tolerance both upon vludeat*' 
ludividual and>natlooal aep ration! aad aTio lo 
inflitute la their eoDegra a nprrfraiatin rvaacti 
eonsietuig of elected reprtfeutitirei of itodeaU to 
eonddei itudent grieTaticei. 

Mr (^inoianiy Ramanalam tnored a reiolatino 
vigoroatly appealing for h goer education for women 
cm national adeali aad rernaeutart a« the media of 
isitruciion 

Mr U Panierahi moved the molulioa enmuMu 
> ding to all atadeati the pnu ip1« of Swaitetbi. and 
appealed to Iheic patrintum to give prtktroct to 
buRie>mai]e article* over foreign good* Ian tcUiog 
tpeeeh 

Another molslton appealed to the ttodenu to 
uhilaUi (roiB the a>e of tobacco ssd form league! for 
puiiiBj dowfl tbeevii praerice 

**ThM CooecDtiOa etpitatei It! riuphatic proteit 
tbe dttgracerol tvitem ofdemauJIag downei. 

abn agaioit the tuItiouv euttum of early eiariiogc 
utnoog itaJeati.'* 


Ckitt os Kbuciok 
Tbe fpecial work they had to do wi 


It wav laid that Mf! Reiaot wai a rchgloa! 
teacher aud wait bare ootblng tu do with politKi 
Her uaiwet wai that, becau*e Mr* Peiaut wot a 
relgtoa* tescher, »be bad everything lo do with 
nueitloai relating to the welfare ol the country. 
Thee mutt be rvligiou* hot only in templet, tnui 
(|ne« and.cburcbe* but la market placei in Court 
a* tabd pleading Judge giviagjadgment, ai Doctor 
brahog a* »oJdnr bjbtiDg as mereban: trading 
Tbeymaiiberdgtnuialtbroash, or *l*e they bad 
era troe retigion. Only when they were tboroaghly 
rdgmui relgioa |>trmeaUng every activity every 
tboogbt aod work, would Theoiopbiit! do tbeir 

duty torclgion 

In the course oi her third and la«t 
convcntioa lecture she said ■— 

What Pouncs uttw 

To her poliitct roeaut tlie orjanued Ife of the 
^at»a. on tbe liberty of ft Nat on depended lu lelf 
ewpetS u» d go ly and lt» Ife to her m nd, Oa« great 
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teasoQ ^^l>y 4 should be ftee and self guvemn? 

was that wilhoat those coadilions msn was not a mm 
but only half. They all knew how \lr »%s<juith spoke 
of the possibility of German dommatian m Cogland, 
and he said that » woold.be inconcei''ahle and itilo’cr 
able If all the highest offl*es in England were filled by 
Germans. Was it not an intolerable thing that an 
Indian if he had to rise to a high place in his own 
country had to go to a foreign country to acquire the 
qualification ’ An Indian in India must have every- 
thing that an Englishmaa had in Cagtind, ha must 
have pndc of race, pride of country 

tTuE LiDEatrioy oriNpiA. 

Patriotism must not be labelled sedition and deiire 
for liberty must not be branded as rebellion The duty 
of the Theosophist was to help in the liberation of 
India It nas a human duty, a naiional daty which 
came frorn scrnce to the \Iuth*thad which none had 
right to forbid. 

TtiE Duty ro HuutvirY. 


speaking ofihe Th^osiphisi'i duty to humanity, 
Mrs. Desant said that there was nothmg contrary or 
antagonistic between nationality and humanity, if 
nationalism be based on love and not on hatred A 
Theosophist mast be a peace maker outsiclehis Nation 
and also within his Nation, drawing communities 
together into one, and outside his Nation trying to 
draw Nations mto brotherhood so that there might 1« 
numore war and none of the misery through wh ch ih' 
world was pasimg to-day In their life outs de the 
Nation they must do nothing to increase the spntof 
hatred eieo to those who were their enemies mthe 
physical world to-day, remembetmc that they also 
were their human brothers, separated non by a gulf of 
blood and misery, bat love could b nld bridges across 
gulf and look forward to a future when Nations shall 
once more be at one She prayed that no'liieosopbist 
would cast fresh fuel into the fire of hate. In the 
Germans they saw that the ertl of hatmg dulled the 
Intellect and hardened the heart in the terrible strife 
now going on , and also m the struggle m ibeirowo 
Nation for consltutionai libeny they must take care 
that they work bv love and not by hitred and shit 
(hey raise all and not push away anyone Only thus 
would the Will of Gi>d be done and the Brotheibood 
of liuminity be founded in the woild 

At the Kshatriy.'iUpakariniMahasabha 
the President, H. H the Maharaja of 
Jamma and Kashmir, asked in the course 
of his address’— t. 

wm It be hoping too much to eapeet ofRaia* 
Maharajas and other leaders to eacontaKe educawoi 
and introduce social reforms as their personal ex 
ample is better than precept ? I have learnt with 
moch gratification that at the instance of some of the 
leading mecnbert of the Maha Sabha and id confor. 
mity with the pledge they took at Agra 1913 thev 
Basenbjnred the entertainment of Nanteh cirla at 
ceremonial occasions and have thns established eood 
exaaplwfor others to follow 1 woold wtsh that 
Jv'l 4?^ many would come forward and make a tow 
give nor receive cegotS 
harmfol and 

•hamefoi enstom prevailing anjongst the Rnipqts 
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Nationalitm &tnons Indian Christians. 

From some parngruphs in the fore- 
going note, ic must have become clear 
to the reader that Indian Christians 
can no longer be charactensed as de- 
nationalised The Hon Babu Aladhusudaa 
Das, cic, of Orissa, president of the last 
session of the Indian Cunshan Conference, 
said in the course of his address that “the 
charge that their commumty had not 
shown .any sympathy with those who 
were workm? for improving the political 
status of India was unjustifiable. 

The community he asid bad done much to or 
gaoizc tb- national movement Since the days of tbc 
community a birth from Its very infancy, it bad been 
s‘rnggling amidst powerfu | opposition to form a 
nn~'ejsAf (he Indian nation tie believed that so 
long as a portion of the poPnlntioa remained on. 
touchable their auempta to ra>*e India to (he posU 
tioo ofa nation tvoulJ be rece,ved with much dis- 
connl, and nsktd wheiber they h ad not dose meeb to 
remove the permcious caste system They were In- 
dians and would ontioue to work ns they had done 
in tbe past lie would alfortl ererr facility for inter- 
marriage between lh» several portions of the lodua 
popttlation and thus fase diTereot races into one 

C owerfnl natioa lie nssured their oooChristisa 
retbren thew seruees would nlways l>* at their com- 
masdan any movemeui which soagbt the political 
progress of India withm the British Enpice 

!lw thoughtful, earnest and intense 
natioonhsm found expression m passages 
like tbe following •— 

Wbra I read tbe two gient nMionat epics— tht 
Jl/rhabAarafa aod Jfaaayaaa (with the aid ofthe 
light Mbwb tbe Cross sheds ou them), 1 am inspired 
with an earnest desire to improve the positiott of our 
vvomen and the depressed classes in tbe social 
economy of India J learn thne in ancient India the 
aboriginal tribes, who represent tbe monkeys of the 
Ramayaua, were honoured br Lings and monarchs 
Who were worshipped as Gods The writer ofthe 
Ramayaoa knew no depressed classes in the popula- 
tion Take a Vi ay Draupndi from tbe-VahahAarata and 
Sita from the RamaraM, and the two great National 
epics have no existence Where could I find more 
connoevog proof ofthe influential position whu-h 
women occupied lo ancient indii ^ Where cao I get 
more forcible illustrations of the unflinching mar 
tyrdom to conviction, than I find lu the life of my 
revered ancestor who cberrfolly ascended the funeral 
pyre of her husband to keep inviolate the sacred 
lioad of tnatrimony 7 flerblood, which 1 proudly 
hold in my veins, constantly impels me to act np to 
my convicbon I repudiate oitb indignation the 
assertion that I do not belong to tbe InJian Nation 
Ihavc spok*n ID the first p*rson 1 have done so 
b-cause these are tbe unaoimons sentiments ofthe 
community > and the sentiments of many, when 
expressed hv one, lend emphasis to tbe naaaumty 
fVe -are Indians Indian blood reins in our veins 
Indian history, Indian traditions ace tbe spnnes 
from which we draw our inspirations, our hopes for 
the fntare Rreattwss of India, are bmlt on the glorious 
achieTeiseats of ancient Indio. 
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The Urgent Need for Iromediale Absli 
tion of Indentured Labour, 

Mr C F Aodrev.s, tn whom along 
■with fais and our friend Mr W W Pear* 
son, Indians owe a deep debt of gratitude 
for nnTeilmg to the world the truly 
horrible picture of indentured labour in 
South Africa and Fiji, has written the 
following letter to the dailies — 

Sir'-t have rece’tcd dcrinite new* from manjr 
quarters a Fiji that an assurance has been {inan by 
tW nam« auibgntiM <a Loedoa thiit the wjttta of 
indenture tv U be aUawel to go on for fire more jeara 
bi;f jre it is abolished 

Yet the Gorerntneot of India deipslch ofOctober 
15 ISIS has wriltea about It at foll/iiva ~ 

It IS firmlr bel eved in this eoantrv and u seonld 
appear not vtithout grave reason that the women 
emigraatt art too often ItTing a t fe of immorality 
in which their person* are, by rea*nn of pecuoiary 
temptation or official pressure at the free d sposiuon 
of their fellow reernits and even ol the tabordmate 
manapitiK staff , . „ . , 

That the»egra»« fear* abieh the Corernmeot t>f 
India regards as well fouo led are not unag nary has 
been proved if any proof were needed b» tbe lacu 
give) lathe report which &fr Fearson andfcreolat 
ed and published nearly a year ago These fad* have 
never b*en ehallenced They noiount to nothing 
more or lees than a clear ev dence that the system 
Itself feadt up to a fund oflegal ted prjstftntioa 
MajrJ aen for your ralaable bvJp in urgiogpublM 
ly that a system veh eh tueoUes sii>.h tmoioral coodi 
tions be abil shed imiued ately ? It is nownearly 
a years nee the late Viceroy prumsed it* abut (ion. 
and there sboatJ be nologger any delay 

VYe had the privilege of publisbiog the 
eatire nport of Messrs Antlreus and 
Pearson on indentured Hliour in Fiji 
Those who have read it know tMt the sys 
tem under which such labour is recruited 
19 akm to slavery, horribly inhuman and 
degrading and is the greatest insalt that 
can be offvrcd to a nation Itis outrageous 
that a suggestion should b" made for its 
continuance even for a day, not to spcalc of 
five years If we hail Home Kdlc, it tvould 
have been abolished long ago , nay, it 
would ii'ier bare b*eu allowed to be lutro 
ducedatall Weareiinder no obligation, 
V legal or moral, to supply human cattle to 
any British Colony Mon-over, vnc an. coo« 
vinced th it indentured labour docs no good 
to Fiji itself , it onl_> enables a company to 
earn very large dividends 

The honour of all women, be thej black 
or brown or white or red of yellon, be 
they peasants or princesses he they rich or 
poor, IS equally dear and equally precious 
No system which makei, it difficult for any 
woman to preserve her honour ought to 
be tolerated for a day And this accursed 


system of indentured labour leads, by the 
Government's Own admission, to a kind ot 
organised and legalisctl prostitution If 
for no other reason, for this reason alone 
it should be immediately abolished, though 
thereis plenty of other reasons 

The mere raising of the proportion of 
womeo to men will not do fhc very idea 
of so m-iny women to so many men is dis- 
gusting and bestial Men and women are 
not brute beasts that even an equality of 
the nuttibcra of male and female emigrants 
under indenture can satisfy men who have 
nny regard for the sanctity of conjngal 
relations and for high ideals of home fife 

Mrs Sarojmi Naidu and Messrs PoHk 
and Andrewsart making noble cfTorts to 
rouse the country to the evils, the shame 
and the isfoominy ot this most accurbcd 
syvtem Mr M K Gandbi is also nobly 
labounog m the cause of deceived and out- 
raged humanity Let all who con help in 
nny w i\ do so with all the earnestness 
that hi. possc>scs One ol the wavs is to 
hold imctuigs of protest against the 
system all over the country y 

Some Indian member or other of the 
Imperial Legislative Council may be depen 
deaupanto introduce a bill or mo\c a 
resolution, ifperraitied to do so, for the 
immediate abolition of the system of indes* 
tured labour And the hope may safely be 
expressed that among the Indian members, 
whether elected or nominated, therewiH not 
be found any one to brand himself as n 
moraUep-r by not supporting such a bill 
or resolution, which must have the wbolc- 
b*. acted support of the whole country. 

Sarat Chandra Dat, Explorer, Traveler 
and ^holar. 

India IS the poorer by the death of Sarat 
Chaadn Das, Tib*tan cvplorer, traveller 
and scholar ite was born lu Chittagong 
in Bengal in 18*9 and had ^completed Ct 
years, of his life at th- time of his death 
Wclcsrn from tbe Bneyclopcwiia Britan- 
men that 

'Lama U^yen a.semi Tihuso who w»* 

oti,;>naUr a uaclier of tllieCan la a Darjeeling; teliooD 
w«*ttaianl Ur lodiao Surwy t>ep*riinenia»» 
•urreyor, and Ue ng depated to take iftijute iroca hi* 
TOonavUTj to Taihilbunpo he secured pernins'oo ia 
1979 from the Tash itiunoo autboritie* for barat 
Chandra Dai a ttea{a]i school raaitrr rntDarjCrhuX 
to vis t that monaster/, where b'l same was folerw 
asaaudeot This wai Ihe opportnoitv for a acne* 
ofvaloable exploratory journevs throonli the TiUeta® 
piwvlBcet adjoiitititr the Indiaa and iiepat<*e frool 
i«t» which added j.-reatW to oaratockof inform** 





tion aboat L^s&sa aad tht distTwts sotronndtpg IfeaS 
city /a their fifitjoorncy the travellers <etoatfroBi 
Jongri mSiVliini and irarefsing the north-east corner 
of Nepal crossed into Tibet by the Cnatangla, and 
trardled nofthwards toShgatse and Tasbilhanpo 
They relorned by much the same war to near 
kbambajong and re-entered S itlitat brtheDoakya 
pass The jontoey was fruitful of tuformaUon and 
yaluable for mapping Chandra Dan made ft 

secondjoorneT in 18S1 tuih the intention of reach 
log Lhasa lie tTavclled b} way of Tashilhanpo lay 
dangerously jll for some time at Samdmg monastery, 
duly reached Lhast, w here he tisited the Dalai Lama 
bot owing to smallpox in the city could remain there 
only a fortnight though he made full use of thw time. 
Danog ajoumeyhonie occupying nearly halfayear 
he collected moeh further Talnable information. Sarac 
Chandra Pass reports of his two journeys i\ ere pub- 
lished hr the Indian goreromeat |bat lor pol tical 
reasons were until ISllO kept strictly confidential 
In ISPO they were edited br the Loyal Geographical 
Society and la 10Q2 published They eantam ealu 
able lolormauan on the saperstitinas ethnology and 
lebgjoa of Tibet. Chandia Das also brought back 
from his journeys a large number of laterestiug books 
in Tibetan and lansVrit the most ratuable of whicH 
bare been edited and pnblished by him some with the 
assistance of Dgyea Gyatso and ut''er Ismns ‘ 

He gave an account of one of his 
journeys to Tibet la the pages of this 
renew m a senes of articles about tthich 
The Leader says, ‘'readers must have been 
deeply impressed by them " The same 
paner has extracted from “Who’s Who m 
Inata'’ the following' facts about the life of 
the explorer — 

IfllSSi he accompanied the late Mr Mecautar Chief 
Secretary to the Gorernoent of Bengal on Mioiitioa 
to bikkim and the Tibetan frontier daring which 
be was able to mdace tb* Jongnoa of Khamhaiong to 
enter into friendly relations with Mr Macaulay and 
was tsstratnental in sasisg the beet of the flnttsb 
envoy and Sir GrilHth Evans Major Evans Gordon 
and Mr Paul who were In danger of being frozeoto 
death near the enemy a camp In ISSS Sarat Chandra 
Das again acompanicd Mr Macaulay this time to 
Pekin when the latter went to seek permissiom from 
the Chinese Government fur a mission to enter Tibet 
and his services in that connection were recogoued 
by the grant of C 1 £ Two yeara laterMr Oaa 
I visited Sjaiu where he stndiep the Buddhist religion 
^ With Prince \ ^ra Juana \ arorasa and was decorated 
by the K105 of Slam with the Tushita Matamedal. 
In 1803 beinaagnrated the Buddh st Test Society of 
India with theot^eetof pnbl thing valnAble Buddhist 
tnannscripts brooght by him from Tibet and in re 
cognition of bis contributions to tbe litevatare on 
Tibet tbe Gorernment gave faitn tbe title of Rai 
Bahadur and a jagir of the value of Rs SOO ayear . 
and the Royal Geographical Sxiety awarded the 
Back preminm f>r ms geographical researcbes 
Among his publications were Journey to Lbassaaad 
Central Tibet and 'Tibetan Engl sh Dictionary 

Mr Das was a tnanofinddatiffaWecncr 
jiy, buoyant temper and Rental disposition. 
Last year he visited Japan and received a 
Avarm nelcomc tJierc Rcturoinsj from 


thatCx.Mni-0 urotc about the womca 
ofjapan in this Renevi 

"VamasTama-Dharma” Meetings. 

Recently tbeie hate been some Varna 
srama Dbarm i meetings in the country, 
the latest perhaps being that held in the 
bobhabaa ir Rajbati and presided o\ er by 
the Maharaja of Durbhanga Not being 
afollotvecof this cult, we do not know 
whether . 1 -sense of humour is one of the 
qualifications which its adherents arc 
required to possess For, men who ha%e a 
sense ol humour do not make themselves 
ridiculous bj preaching what they do not 
practise Be not alarmed, gentle reader 
VVe arc not going to be inquisitorial 
about tbe spiritual qualifications or even 
♦be. merf.mimdanc. ejiaroctcrfLof. -oiu^ per- 
sons \Vc speak only from a sense of 
puzrlement, which arises thus We had an 
idea that one of tbefonr Asramas was 
called Vanaprastba, or the stage of retire* 
mcot to a forest for meditation and 
cultivation of the spintnal life, and that 
a Brahmin at anv rate should rehre to 
tbe forest on completing tbe fiftieth >ear 
ofbts age Amoog the speakers at the 
Sobhabazdr meeting there were sereml 
Brahmms past fift> , but Thacker’s Indian 
Directory does not say that the residence 
of any ot them is in a forest , nor does any 
of them dwell in a thatched but, after 
renouncing ail earthly pocsessions, as the 
forest-divelling Vaaaprasthasramias oi old 
did There was indeed nch unconscious 
humour in the richest .firahmm landholder 
m Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, pr aching 
Vamasrama Dharma 

Varaasrama Dhartna docs not eidstm 
this Kali Yuga Whether it existed, not 
m theory, but id actual life, m any 
previous age, historians alone can sav, 
not pseudo histonans Whether it ought 
to be or can be revived, sociologists and 
biologists, or earnest students of sociology 
and biology ma^ discuss , and it w ould be 
fruitful to engage in a discussion with such 
men But it w ould be w astc of time and 
energy to eramine what mere dabblers in 
pseado sociology and psead" biology may 
say, m moments of diversion from their 
absorbing worldy avocations and plea- 
sures 

The four stages of life "conshtute a 
beautiful ideal, and may bcadopUd mthtir 
spint with modifications suited to t’ 
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modtm times But they sliou}i} hare 
nothing to do with the e iste system 

It IS reported m the p'lpcrs that S»f 
Gun dns Banerp referred to the ntterapt to 
le^lisc interc'istc mamages in terms 
\wicU implic 1 condemnation As such inar 
nages were con acted m ancient times 
and are still hc1 1 t be legitimate in the 
independent Hindu kingdom of Sepal we 
do not think the attempt was un Hindn 
But that IS not what we were goiogto 
say Dabu Bhupendranath Basu avho 
made the ittempt wanted among other 
things to make such marriages honorable 
and leg il Hindu marriages Such mar 
nages are contracted even now only they 
are considered un Hindu marriages Thus 
Hindu society is a loser While honorable 
marriages between parties of excellent 
character and intentions arc thus looked 
at askance and discouraged illicit vtcjons 
and wicked connections go on unchecked 
As Sic Gurudas is himscU a man of spotless 
purity of life and unquestionable ortho 
doxy and is unuersally respected for that 
reason, we feel no hesitatioi in appealing 
to him to show by word and deed that 
opposed as he is to even honorable and 
legal marriages between persons of difter 
ent Hindu castes he condemns at hast iii 
equal inensare illicit unci vicious conocc 
tions between Christian or Moslem women 
and Hindu men hoc 8uri.ly suchconncc 
tions cannot be consistent with Varna 
srama Dbarma 


The Poet Grey and Calcutta 
Graduates 
The majority of the registered graduates 
of Calcutta Umvcrsit 3 have shown that 
thu poet Grey of C/egr fatni. is an old 
fossil He wrote of full many a flower 
horn to blush unseen and waste its 
fragrance m the desert air Rewrote of 
gems ol purest niy serene too which the 
dark unfnthomcd caves pf ocean 
But in their recent election of two Fcuow' 
they have not nllowcd two such flowera to 
blush unseen and waste their fragrance in 
the desert mr they ha\c (U\cd and brought 
up from the dark occan-carcs two anch 
gems rverjonc can vote for a worHiv 
find a Bengal celc) nty like Principal 
Trucdi but it requires rarer powers of 
apprcci ition an 1 of tho ight reading in 
addition to falsify a classio like Grey 


Report of the Public Services 
Commission 

IVc lire not >ct inpossession ofaeopj of 
the Report of the Public Sen ices Commis- 
sion We sliall comment on it in detail w hen 
it is procurable for money in the local book 
market The Government of India fa; ours 
us with \crj few of their publications 
and those that arc sent to us arc. generally 
recciicd when theyh ive become old stones 
Mnny of the reports of the Bengal Govern 
mentare similarly delayed in their despatch 
to us We find for instance that Mr 
Horoells latest annual report on public 
instruction in pcngal was discussed some 
weeks ago tn the Calcutta dailies but 
we ha\e not seen it yet One must not 
we may be told look n gift horse in the 
mouth Whether these ofBcial publications 
arc gift horses at all neccl not bcdiscusscd 
in this connection Ihe question that 
matters is why tlicse gift horses should 
come earlier to some editors aud very 
late to others and why some of these 
beasts should not at all be at the disposal 
of some editors to rrcenc their caresses 
and castigations In spite oi all our 
attempts to cultnatc a due sense of 
humility we cannot persuade ourscKea 
to bcheie that our comments on matters 
of public importance an. inferior to tho*c 
appennsg J» etch nod ererj' one of the 
dailies which promptly reccue Government 
publications gratis 

The Public Services ComnuMion 
The Indian papers which haie «weii 
and commented upon the report of the 
Public Services Commission arc disappoint 
ed with it Some of them bare compared 
the commission to the mountain in labour 
which produced a pitiful mouse Some of 
the Anglo-Indian paper* too are disap 
pointnl with the report 

At the timi. when the appointment of 
the commission w as announced ^vc did 
not profess to be very sanguine about its 

S robablc results ^\c wrote in TnJy 1D12 
I 105) - 

We «))e)l be f Ih » new Comm 4»I<m doe» 

aotfuribcr narrow Ibe sphere o( the J jjher 
inentaopen to Ind ans ondanldle the co ntry with 
b ghee ealarita to be p« d to EuroptHn clTcial* 

We note that in paragraph 3- of the majo- 
rity report the public service? arc dnided 
into three main groups In the first wc 
place the Indian Cml'^erTice and the police 
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Separtment, in both of which the natnrc 
of British resposibihty for the goodgOTcrn- 
Buce of India requires the employment iti 
the higher ranks of a preponderating pro- 
portion ofBritish officers.” In paragraph 
26 it is , observed that “in the civil service 
which with the police department e have 
placed separately in our first group as 
likely to require for many years to come a 
preponderating proportion of British offi- 
cers, we have proposed that roughly three- 
quarters of the superior posts be_ recm'ited 
lor in England and one-quarter in India.” 
Now, both according to the Charter Act 
of 1S33 and the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858, we arc entitled to a// posts for 
which we may be qualified by our ability ; 
neither created a ruling caste or set up a 
racial bar. The majority report distinctly 
does so, and shuts us out from three- 
fourths of the civil service and higher police 
appointments. Hence the commission does 
“further narrow the sphere of the higher 
appointments open to Indiaos,” as we 
apprehended it would, in July, 1912. 
we note, too, that the proposals of the 
majority of the Commissioners would in- 
volve an additional annual expenditure of 
Rs. 62,25,760. 

^Yc also wrote in the 1012 July number : 
Dot ifAn^botlr asVs lofist w« with tbU Cofflois 
iloo to do, «« wilt »ar. oWitj. ment. tobc 
tetled >)]r meaaj tqcitillr «pp(icabt« to all csodidatn 
for olEev, be the sole nualiAeatioa. oot race or creed ; 
let the line of deiaarcatioo between the ptoeioeial 
and imprnat lerricee, drawo nloog racial Iuks, be 
wiped ont once for all j and let all Ooreromeot 
•errant*, whether Indian or European. the 

•ame work, be pafil the sarne •alarie* ” Let the 
value attach to the oafl’a wotk, eot to.the colour 
of his tkia. 

Again, the November {19121 number of 
this Bevicw(p.o27) contained the following 
lines 

'■t JuJtUe demands fi at a'l posts in ihe higher gndes 
of pull c service* in thu counfVy thouM be rfowUJ 

eatfrMi/ite rxa’T'i/iit/iC’nj A/J ;« India cnt/.ti 
wh-ch iTidians should be alloved to appear and those 
domiciled pcrscuis whose rarrots hare settled m India, 
Ooc of the compulsory subjrrts for erainsnatian should 
he a vernacoUT of the tcumry, in which a protioent 
knowledge of the candidate i* to he tested. If Ibit be 
done, much of the present discosient aid unrest in 
this country «dl dtsippear 

Needless to say, this has not been done 
in the Report. 

In the same number from nhich wclmve 
quoted above appeared the following;— 

The vety Ctes shat the aprowtraent of ths Pnbhc 
Seivkc CccMJiitiica has not beta baJeJ with del'sVt 


by the general public of India, goes to show iis unpopu- 
larity They know tliat none of the ptevtous com- 
missions, whether Royal or Indian, did much good 
to the people of this country. Manyvecomniendations 
of the Ust Puhhc SetMce Commtssjnn hare yet 
to be given effect to ' India was proaning under 
the neiKht of heasy public expenditure and asked 
for some relief. A Royal Commission was appointed 
todestse some remedy But the remedv which that 
Commission, known as Welby’s, proposed was worse 
than the disease. The noinination of members of 
Commissions depends ob thesneet will of the leaders 
(•f the political party that happens to in power Like 
packed itirics such persons alone are made Commis- 
sioners as would carry out the 'Dtentions, if not the 
behests, of tbe piny which appoints them. Of course 
to prevent adverse criticism one or iw persons are 
select^ whose mdgments are not to be swayed by 
considerations of so-called political expediency, They 
are always III a minority. 

In tbc case of the present commission, 
such men were the never-to-be-forgotten 
Mr- O. K. Gokbale, and the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Abdur Rahim, who has nobly 
done hts part in his able and courageous 
solitary minute of dissent and of whom 
all India, and particularly his native 
district of .Midnapur, is Justly proud, 

Wc may be excused for mentioning in 
this connection that when some years ago 
it was proposed to elect Mr. James 
Kamsay Macdonald to the prcsidcctial 
chair of the Indian National Congress, 
ours was the solitary voice opposed to this 
proposal. Mr. Macdonald, it will be 
noted, has signed the majority report of 
the commission. Hud he filled the presi- 
dential chair of tbc Congress, his accep- 
tance of the majority report, as an ex- 
President vl tbc Congress, would certainly 
have done our cause some additional 
injury. The lesson is, do not shout “A 
deliverer has come,” until and unless you 
thoroughly know your man. 

The report of the Commission ought 
to stimulate our efforts to obtain Home 
Rule. 

Mr. Dadabhsi Naorojt on Commisiions. 

The following is the opinion of Mr. 
Dadabliai haoroji on Commissions, which 
was quoted ta this Review, November, 
1912 { p. 50.3 ) i- 

*T« titdi» 'wh«a tVe aalboriliM art tJ«liirf upon 
rtrtais new* which are cot likely tn be rcailily le- 
ccpkttl hf the jrabluc, a coramissina or committee 
ctW'* lato evivlwcr. . The raembera are cioatiy 
ufficial* or ei qlSeisU— -Enghsh or loijian Some now- 
ofiejal*, CngUsh of facias or bot^ are inraetime* 
throwa Id. atlnrtrd by the Govrreeient ft it • 
vreU BBflentood tfciag that lo all awlfcfra cficial* are 
booed atwajj to take «d •* 
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view*- The ex officials are understood to bsboand 
bj (latitude to <io the same It anj one takes ao 
independent lint, tltlier in a cuniratssiouar conunifteet 
or IQ his own official capacity, and diipkanea the 
Goeeromeot, 1 cannot undertake to taj with »»• 
stances tvbat happeui ' 

European Officials and the Round 
Table'Propaganda. 

We learn from the LcatJfr of Janaaipr 
31, that Sir James Meston and Mr. Matns 
made statements regarding their connec- 
tion with the Round Table propaganda, 
at a meeting of the U. P. Legislati^'e 
Council held at Lucknow on 0ie 2yth 
Januarj last. Doth gave verj good certi- 
ficates to Mr Curtis and the propaganda, 
which IS said to be non-political m 
character. Sir James assured the council 
thht “There was no case of any conspiraiy 
aeainst Indian interests, as has been 
alleged ” .A.bout this opinions will differ. 
What IS satisfactory to learn is that "in 
riew of the imsumlerstandiag which has 
arisen over this matter, the Government 
of India consider, an opinion which I 
[Sit James) accept, that officials should 
not in future be members of Round Tabic 
groups in India." 

The Ljite Mr. Ali Mahomed Bhimii 

By the death of Mr. Ali Mahomed 
Bhimji, India loses one of her oldest patn* 
otic sons. lie breathed bis last at Bandra 
at the age of about 80. He was a Congress 
veteran. The Message says, “he was one 
of the first Indian Alusalroans to realise 
that the wlfare of India lay in the co- 
operation and union of the two great 
Indian communities—Hindus and Musat- 
mans. He had travelled extensively— 
almost over the whole world. lie had - 
cone on several missions to England, the 
mst of which uas to preach against cow- 
killing. He was a peace-loving man, nnd 
had ins own ideas as to how to maintain 
world-peace. He had lately been m pohtic.al 
retirement. In bis days of vigour be was a 
well known' figure on the Congress pint- 
form and among the, Khoja Mahomednns. 
lie was an eflectirc and popular platform 
weaker- He leaves behind him n large 
ffimily of children, grand-cbildren and 
grcat-grand-^ildren to bemoan his loss.” 

Fyi4>om Indians for the War, 

From a brief article contnbutcil to the 
nVstern FacnTe/fcniWbyAir. D M. Mom- 


we arc, interested to learn that some . 
‘“dianyotioR men, born m Fiji, have volun- 
teered for the war at their own expense 
risk. Mr, Manila! wrote the article on 
eve of their departure for the front. 

Volunteering for Indians. , ’ ' 

Itss pleasant to find the I^aglishtonjJ ~ 
'’’^hting thus about Indian Volunteer regi-' 
led to do so by the steps which 
^^‘vernmeiit have taken to raise double 
^nipanies in Bengal, Burctti, aod the 
^ bjyab •— ' 

do not know wbeihsr il 5s bkely that tlie Govern- 
Indu Wilt ever consider senously the tainog 
Iitdan Vbtunieer regiments, col merely for ibe 
J“'posM of w ir, but also for peice time. If ever it does 
could be no more suitable nucleus for such 
^*S'ment* ifian the double companies recruited for 
®*^kice HI ibe nar sod possessing the prestii’e and 
*'*’litioo of active service uader the Ra| ' , 

Mr. Oifsrit Record Rixn. 

Mr. Sachindra' Mazunjdar writes , to 
from Allahabad ;— •* < . ^ 

*'My friend Mr. K. X.’Dikshit informs 
that.Mr.Datar made on unique nttempt 
25 miles in December last at Sangh, He 
25 miles m y hrs 40 «ecs , thus eonsti* 
*“ting an Astatic record. He ii only 7 
™*s. behind the great McArthur, tlie 
Marathon Champion. This ^Yas only a 
“H that we had arranged for Mr. Dator, 
wanted to see w'hetlier he was in 
P’’bpcr condition to run for the world’s 
*’^ord. ^lecdUss to say wc are thoroughly 
s?:isficd and I now critcrtain hopes that 
O^tar will beat McArthur in . liis final 
f*‘icmpt. 

“Mr. Datar will put himself under 
‘•■fiininp early this year and we are 
^Jhinging that the final nm should ‘take 
P’fice, Inst at the end of this cold a<fason 
•'t us hope, by the middle of March, 1017 
it* we lia^ receiyed no encouragement 
the Cnioutta public, the run will 

”'^«inlybeflrraoged in Allahabad, s - t 

f "'Ve havg recciicd ahaudsotne donation 
^n\ the Maharajah of Pithapuram (Mad- 
and are receiving small donations 
all threetjons Of India, exreptfitg'Ben- 
from which province not a coppcrpire 
been forthcoming in this great affair. 

'i appeal again to the innate love oi 
^ ort of crerj' individual in Indi.a to help 
^ ‘n this affair. T have given you an idea 
^ Datnr’s condition .snd I ngiin let 
y^a know, Dat.ar would not be able to get' 
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Since the outbreak of the war up to Jane 
last India exported wheat to tne United 
Kingdom to the value of £7,801,100 

Tlie effects of export ol wheat on the 
constitution of the people of India will be 
understood from the following extracts 
from The Dietetic Tre'itmeat of Di'ibetes 
fay Major B D Basu IMS (retired) — 
‘ ASj regards wheat, we have the high 
authority of Sir William Crookes, who, 
m his Presidential Address at the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
m 1898, said that no other gram can take 
the place of wheat in the preparation of 
bread— the staff of hie for man • But with 
the export of wheat, the people of India, 
for the most part, have to depend on in 
fenor food grams for their bread Regard 
mg Indian wheat, Messrs McDougall 
Brothers, at the request of the Government 
of India, in 1880; prepared a report, from 
which the following passages are taken — 
Giancmg st all th« iacta t)«rc elaborated it la 
eeideot that the«e wheats afford a larger margia Of 
prof t both to the niUeraad baker than ao; other 
We veatare to record a coot etion that we bare 
loBg held itrtfBglr eiaphaairrd b; tbe reaolt* o/ there 
espenmeotal work sga, o( tbe meaeacelete taportance 
of the great reeonrcee of tbe ladian Bmp re beiog 
dertloped to the utooet IB prodacteg wteet for tbi* 
eouatrx Parmere here ate liod og that to tire they 
laeet produce beef aad oottoa rather than gram 
heoce tbe greater oeed of reaourcee of eupply ooder 
oar owo coattol there ti oo doabt an outkt lo 
tbit coaotrr and tbe (.OGtiaent for oolimited qoaoti 
tiet t of Indian wheati ]" 

‘ Accordmglyi Indian wheats ate being 
exported ic larger and larger quantities 
year after year As a consequence, the 
Indian population, for the most part, have 
to live on inferior food grams Sir George 
Watt, the compiler of the Dictionary of 
Economic Products of India, does not try 
to traverse this statement, but thinks 
that he.has proved his case, by wnting m 
the following strain — 


•SifWiltaraCrookMiail — 

■We are bora wheat-eater* Other rare* aaitly 
•aperior to a* in natodet*- Jwi* vrfdrttws* w .^rj- .ir 
material and lotellertoal progress are eaters oflodlan 
corn nee m Uet and other grain* but none of these 
erain* hare the food salue tbe cooceotrated health 
■aitamiog power of wheat and it is oath* acconat 
that tbe accnranlated e*p<r ence of drdiied manhlod 

ha* set wheat apart a* the fit and proper food for tbe 
deretopmeat of muscle and bra a* ” 


Indian wheat ha* for looie years contieaed 
naderaeU the produce of the old and estabi 
•upple* and is gradually assuming a recogoi 

E lion ID the gra n markets ol Europe ThtfoulTl 
accordingly in certain quarters, been raise® 
Bgainst tbe objections tu this new traffic. < 
tbropy that much abused ally of a weak cause 
been called to the rescue The natural lood 
surplus stocks of the people we bare been told were 
being drained away from them For greed of tbt 
tnean* to sat sfy exotic desires of modern cinl xatioe 
the people were be ng Induced to '^'th theif 
ord nary food and were inconsequence takingtoGis 
use of inferior and unwholesome grams. 

“The lujunous effects tine to the export of 
wheat obliging people to maiutam theca 
selves OQ inferior and unwholesome food 
grams, cannot bt disproved by sophisticated 
arguments Steps should, therefore, be 
taken to reduce, if not actually to stop, 
the export of wheat ’ • 

lu 1914-15 the yield of rt heat m India 
was ten million tons in round numbers 
Supposing that to be also the yield of the 
latest crop to which the Review ofRcneirs 
refers, and of which it is said 1,500,000 
tons are ready for export, the quantity 
exported would form more than 15 per 
cent of the total produce According to 
the authority quoted by Sir William 
Crookes, in 1891 or thereabonts less 
thanO percent of the total yield as cx 
ported So that the proportion of the 
total produce exported appears to have 
increased «, 


•Sirtlilbaa Crookw gate tbe following a* 
append t to tbe addrei* above referred to i— « 

So lonx ago a* Xpnl 10 IB91 the followiiig 
•tatement by, a lead ng Indian economiit appeared la 
the Da 1y CogI ibnian' of Calcutta . 

Peopledo not real le the fact that all the wheat 
lad a prodoce* is reqn red for home consuruptiou aad 
tliat to sfact 1* aotl kely to be realwed uutit a senou* 
d sa*ter occurs aod that eeea now lets thaa'9 per 
cent ■* exported It is a (elf evident fact that as] ^ 

I expansion of eonsu npt oa or a partial failure ^ 

* CToptof otherfOod gra a* wlU beaulficicnt to absorb 
tbe ■moll proport on BOW exported. Besidei websve 
asteaty Increase ofcoasuinpuon in coaseqneoce 
tb« natural growth of the populat on ns well ai in 
»1Jhacr«itAtnkrffp»tfteT«wi*iXi%.tfc*- -J}* J* •■tan 

a durable part of tlie people in the cities I bcle*« 
that cotnparatiTtly speaking, lad a w II in a few 
Tear* cease to export wheat and toon thereafter 
lieraaKBn importing ennotry 
Pftn after the lapse of nearly a quarter of a ceotnrjr 
the abore atll holds true nod t show* the lot* 
ped eocy, of exporting wheat from India 
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Syrup Brahmi. | 

Csetl with reraT-rhable success m Loss of Memory Ilystcn-o, Hp' 3 1. 
lepsy, liisanitj anil hlenlal Deringements Rcmoics hoaT^i«®s ^ 
and improves the voice and ns such is valuable to Singirs and f 
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Diamond in the Dark wHat is it ? 

’ . V T’s, TASTE 

T*s Taste Makes your food tasty and flavoury. 

T^s Taste Can be nsei instead of spice with Rice, Ciirrr, Vegetable, 

, ^ . Dai, Pish, Mutton, &x. 

T’s Taste :--Gives j-ou strength and vitalitj . 

T’s Taste : — Has both preventive and curative cpialitj' of any disease 
arising from Indigestion- 

T’s Taste ‘Will act better than any parent food Tonic or Mijdicine 
, can act on your body. 

. T’s Taste : — Will create in you a craving once that you are habitua- 
, ted to it, , . 

T’s Taste Is a faithful friend for travellers, sick, and healthy. 

Apply, 

Per Tin Rs. 14-0 T^S TASTES WORKS, 

“ Sample Annas O-IO.Q . > ' Post No . 2, BOMBAY. 

Please wnte address clearly wheo orderiop 

Malhame Tiryaq 

Panacea for Bad Sores 

Sores which have been given up as incurable even by qualified surge- 
ons, arc positively healed by the use of this ointment with minor changes 
in the£method of using it. AU sorts of sores succamb 'to it. Price 
Re. 1 only. ^ • 

May be had from us also— Arshavleva, a sure cure for chronic piles 
.</Bavasir) Khum or badi. Price Rs. 2. Similar other w’ell tried medicines 
for asthma, whooping cough, ear sores, nervous debility, r ihgworra, spleen, 
etc. Depend upon our sincere assurances, 

^ Medical advice free. 

We have ancestral experience of Ayurvedic treatment and Marvell 
ous prescriptions are Known to us os a result Write to — 

R. S. Rajvaldya, at the General Mercantile Rnuse, 

Anarltali, Lahore. 


March. 3 


Wheo ordering please mention the Mcclcm 
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iatcsi: , Books in Oreat Demand. 


David Lloytl George 
Sir Edward Grej 
Herbert Henry Asquith 
W. Churchill 
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RIDER HAGGARD 

King Solomon s Mine K* 

Child of Storm ,, 

Mane * 

Morning Star „ 

Full Swing By Frank Dauby * „ 

Atlantic Nights By Shaw „ 

Hand of Allah ByLequc'c t> 

For annas Eight each. 

John Ruskin Charles Dickeits 

Crown of Wild Olive Cricket on 'Hearth 
Joy for ever Hunted Man 

Time & Tide Christmas Carrol ^ ' 

American & English Hews 


" Re. One each. 

How to become a Commcrcnl Travelfer 
A Hoy m Business 
S Shilling^ a vreek to 500^ a > enr 
300 jf? A yeif Montly I’osilions 

By Victoria Cross . 

live Nights Life's Shop Window 

T ifc of my Heart Six Women 

Life Sentence Anna Lembord 

, By Marie Oorelll. ' ^ 

Rs. 2‘8^each 

Poy ' Holy Orders 

Mighty Atom' Crmarons 

Worm Wood Life Fierlsstmg 

Barbarians Ardath 

Master Christian Temporal Power ti 

Supply Agency, Bombay. 


PAIN PERILS 

PASS AWAY . ‘ ' 

Rheumatic pains. Torturing Jfeadache, Shoot- 
ing pains in the bad, Chest pains, Sciatica and 
I Lumbago, Toothache and Farache, pains in 

, ^ Stiffened swollen limbs and xicak Muscles — all 

these pains pass alvay with the ipplication of 

AMRUTANJA N[Regd] 

The Universal pam cure with magic heaLng Powers 
Amrutanjan acts like a magic Just rub it m and 
you feel pain leaving you Repeat^ it and you 
are cured completely fibm any bodily pam 
A ready at hand remedy for all nches and pains 
is Amrutanjan Sold vat S Ahnas everywhere or 
from I 1 

' AMRUTANJAN ' ^ e'p ' d t. ' 

Madras ' or " Bombay. 



When ordermg please saention the Modem Renew 1 ^|t' 
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The United States of America ; 

A Hindu’s Impressions and a Study. 

' By Lala Lajpat Rai. 

New Opinions 


WeattlatcJnTtsicwWthft m raordioanJy inter 
estiDC book “The United iJtates of America' by Laj 
pitrai kindly fotRirded to us by Mr Racnaaanda 
ChaUerj-e Catculta The book is teemmg mth infer 
roation and ins rerj diflimlt to review this book aa 
In everychapter; some whole pages, arettotih lepto 
duciion . To review the book m a ■small space which 
can be allowed ir a wectly rS not to do josticw to it 
fully* However we hope the poblishets v. 11 tscnsc 
us lor our inability to provide a deservine space for it 

Ap- Lajpatrai in the first chapter, hss given an 
Ottlline of the history of that Und of Democracy 
where freeoom plays and frolics like a Ph Id ftad can 
be seen in its nativity 

Tbe Urit <h end the r 0"n compeers m America 
never 48Teea“and the tens on became so great that it 
nllimately led to revolutior The hiiiory of this 
period should be well remembered by our rulers and 
the ruled a< in « wo dnd all the stages short cf revotu 
’tion which IndaTs passing through it these times 
Swadeshi and Boycott of English goods were started 
there as a protest to the ignoring of, tner peuions 
Women engaged ibetnselves in hand weaving Indus 
tries to sopoly 'Vative* or 'Swadeshi’’ clothes to 
their male relations and such was the enthusiasm and 
strength of ll e tnoiement that the Sntisb Uoiernment 
had tojield 

After secutiog independence, calm was testorcd 
after much internecine struggle and nets Those 
who revile us far not be ng amenable to d s'’)pliDi> 
and who therefore ray that we are unfit f r Self 
Coveroment should read this carefully ard see 
whethet Ameticans were tnoie fit ibau ourselves 
, The coDsCitulion now smoothly working., has 
secured complete freedom of speech press and act on 
This has also been given to the Filipinos ind we 
Undtans are demanding the same from our rulers 
■jwith perhaps better claim and propriety 

The chapter on education m general aid of 
Regroes ^ particular IS full of mformation and most 
put our Covernment to shame. . Students have a 
beir Government in schools and thus they are trained 
ID It— a boon yet denied to Ind a 

The education of Negro was posit lely proh b ted 
by law^rst.,aad imprisonment, whipping fine were 
the punishiaenta Ihfl etbd on the teachers, Now law 
encourages U but race prejudice yet hampers «. Still 
Negroes bare made a /apd and splendd prooress 
in education. Their noiiffin are also educated. The 
Tuskegee inslituiion is awonder of modern Amenca 


and a Ivng esaraple to Indian educationisls. To 
throttle the political asp rxtions of the'Negto ‘•mdus 
trul edicaion is suggested as a counter imtsni''^ 
and therefore Negroes do not readily lake to lL The 
lines on which uork in Tuskegee is Carr ed on com 
pare well with those m the D A \ (Panjab) 

In pol tics the Negro lares very badly now 3>days m 
Amenca, as badly as do the Indians in the CoICDies. 
The ezclusioa mavement is as rampant there as m 
tfeuth AftiOn and the chapter must be studied by 
every well wisiier of our migrating labourers.. .. 

When we turn our altentioo to charjty organisa 
(ion we are everywhere surpcised by the charisy 
foundatiors and Jheir labours m diverse departments 
The Russel Sage foundnion is an exemplary lostitu 
tion well worth the study of our philaotbropists 

The chapter on ‘Pbiiippinc Isltnds’ must be read 
and re read by e\ei> Indian It desenes a careful 
study and esi ecially our rulers have much to learn 
from It . 

The succeeding chapters tlso are very illuminating 
and Caste in America andlnda in America’ must 
command tbe attention of every Indais student. 
We cannot, we are sorr), deal with the boob fully 
but we are sure that th s work will occupy a very 
high tank in the modern political literature and the 
Lai of ind has rendered mertorious services to hi$ 
country by imtini, a work which w 11 stand as a 
rnotmmctit to Ais sterling pair oiism and wide expanse 
of koo vle^ge 

— Tie Vaf ratio. 


\lr Lajpat Bii has produced a cap tal description 
• f the* vanojs educational and social phases of the 
United hutes of America in his book of that name 
The author is a traveller of the stamp of Arthur Aoung 
and not that of L iwreace bterne as a result of which 
his book abound> m lalualiie inforniatiQ'n well 
Elected ficis and carefully compiled figures— bearing 
epon eepec ally such feaiures of Amencan life as 
should appeal to educated Indans interested in the 
prO{,ressof tbeir country ^\e have much pleasure 
in commending Mr Lajpat Ea s United Scutes of 
Anertat (R Ohaiterjee sro-j i Comwaliis Street, 
Cilcirti'iMo OUT readers as an informing and insfrnc 
tive work for it is truly an excellent short study of 
agreatsubjecl Itshould have a value for Americans 
also as presenting la them the impressions of a 
cultured Ind an j 

— TAe II in iuslnan Hez te'O 


'Cloth Pages ^42J+X Price Rs. 2-8 ; Per V« P. P. Rs, 2-12. 
i.r - THE MODERN REVIEW C>*'FICE, 

.V 210 3-1 Cornu allis ^ CalciiHn 
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-{TT^^rospccts *y““”pro? 

■ paona C«V. 


RAI SAHEB Dt. K C. Das’s 

Diabetes Cure. 


A Icorcely falhble remeilT 

ft«omp»aylostfowP*‘’“J* i«,jeosthe qoaal'U 
ofsaechatwenaWr , " Kmo«» 

Of nrlM, lowers its ip^Se f Itappea^ 

„d hardness of the sh.o and theh.ml«K 

the urgent ,nd Jthe * 

seasalion of the hand. «rnl he.Uh 

.SperphW- PosMSU*** 


VIV a* , 

„t .all" sad. a.S0R0=s as one feels 
loti. t6 deta.!, turn to 


The Sannyasi Ashram, 
SargoJha (P ANJAB^ 


~T 0 R rsiscESaEici. URU Osrv 


Price Rs 3-»r-- • 

Health Literature 


THE 
Royal Yafcoti 


newi*** — 

. scence of health for yonng nod old- 


Tfce Swasthyn Sahaya Pharmacy 

^2 C^levifa _ 

Th^mh^dhlSa^ Co. 

■JliSchM Jewenerj I»ho 4 sr»I^* 

3/‘fe 

cL Chicago (Ed sons Gas Systejo> ^ ^ 

jitoptietots Confer 


This Y»'‘uti or a"ort*e^^ 

pared ftwti the best. ^erful propett « and '* 

already used m farge 

rajas md many of ,,*ouhlicalion simply »‘lh * 

have ventured „ the general pobU, owing to 

V ew to place “ ® .Ji’ Mends ft '» needless to es 
the dentana bf ,,ushttes of this onr jY 

patiate upon the mag caq to say that the use ©V 
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aeciislastog .lA .JK« 

Price per tto 

Ropecs Ten only (>0®' ” ' 
Postage Extra. 

Dr.KAUDAS MOTIRAM. 
. Rajkot, 

Kathiawar,, India. 


V ^ English Works hy > .5 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar M. A. Vidya-vaibkava. ’ 

1. The Science of History nnd the Hope of Mankind. 

C Longmans Green & Co., London, New York ). Crywn Svc. vui+yd Price, ss. 6cL 
“The book shows unusuaUy broad conception, of history not comraonly found in 
scholars of oriental birth. The main tendency is to show the paramount importance of 
world-forcel for the development of every single nation." — The Open Court, Chicago. 

2 , Introduction to the Science of Education. 

(Longmans). Tratislated from Bengali by Major B. D. Basu, I. M. S. (Retired), The 
Sacred Book op the Hindus Crown Svo. Pp. ipt. Price js,6d. ’■ * 

“Admirable aim. . Written in’' the style of Herbert Spencer or Benjamin Kidd An 

idealist, a fervent seeker after truth." — T'Ar' P/oncer, Allahabad. « 

3.Sukra>aiii (HinduCconomtes and Politics) Rendered into English 
• ^ .from Sanskrit with Introduction and Notes. 

[The Snered Books of the Hindus, Vol.Xtii. Panini Office j. 

With -ah Index by Natcodra Nath Law M A B. L., Author of ‘‘Studies m Ancient 
Hindu Polity."* 'Sio. Pp.j6}<i?cK Price. 7s. 6a .. ‘ 

<1. l^The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology. Book 1 Konpolitical. 

The Saered Books 0/ the Hindus* yd Xvi, Paiiini Office ^ 

With Appendices hy Dr. Brajendranath Seal, M. A-, Th. D, King George V4 Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Calcutta, fro. Pp xrtii+j66, Price tos. 6d, / 

CONTENTS Relativity of Niti-sastras (Political Science )— -Data of Ancient Indian 
Geography— Data of Ancient Indian Ethnology— Data of Ancient*. Indian Mineralbgy— . 
Data of Ancient Indian Botany— Data of Ancient Indian Zoology. t ^ t/ 

Dr. Gii-BERT mUURAY, Regius v-Professor of Greek, O.vford University “Kot!’onIy 
full bf learning but full of points that may throw lignl on the problems of my own studiw,” 
Prof. Marett ( O.xford ), President* Folklore Society of London .—“It will te of the 
very greatest value to an anthropologist.* * ..... 

DRc- Marshall, Professorof Economics ( Cambridge) ‘’An important contribution to 
our knowledge of India.” ' 

Prof. Macdonell, ( o.’rford ), Author of a Hlstorj' of Sanskrit Literature rCiVit treats 
of many interesting topics ... Much attention to bibliography and references.** 

5. The FolkElmeot in Hindu Culture— A Contribution to SociO' 
religious Studies in Hindu FolkTnstitutions. 

( Longmans ), with the assistance of H. K. Rakshit, B A. ( Wisconsin ). 

Published by l^ongmans Green and Co., London.^ ' 

>. .Works by Dr, Radbakuotid Mookerji, M. A.» Pb. D. Vidya^vrulhava. 

> ' Premchand Roycliand Scholar, etc. 

1. A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity from the Earliest Times. 

With 32 ItlusUations. Quarto. 7%. 6d. net. 

Lord Curzon : “It is a subject well worthy of treatment which seems to have escaped the 
T notice of previous students, and I congratulate you on having made so useful a contribution 
’i'lo knowledge of Indix* 

Mr. V. A. Smith, M.i , ICS. (Retdl ; “Every authority on the subject has been ransacked, 
and I cannot suggest any omissions.” i 

Mr. D R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Editor, Indian Antijuao' • “An exceedingly valuable pro 
duction, certainly worthy of a savant,’^. 

The Athaerteuvi : “From the scholar's point of view, the author’s use of his documentary 
material enforces admiration by its acuteness and industry.'' 

' 2, The Fundamental Unity of India (From Hindu sources) , 

' With an Introduction by J. Ramsay Macdonald, JtP. With Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. ’6d.' ncL ' 
Dr. F. \V., Thomas, rh.D. : “In a country marked by so many diversities of climate,' race' ’ 
usage, and belief, it seems to me that it was worth while to draw attention to the idea of 
unity which jou have rightly traced in (be variety of geographical and political conception's 
and in the possession of a common fund of culture which we may term Brahmanic and which 
has'in fact Spread beyond the bound of India Itself dominating a wider, sphere by you aptly 
named Greater India. Your work is cbarRcterised by much learning."-' 1 • ' 

To Sd lidd BdokidUvrs. 




Special Offer ! For One Month Only. 



Our Satisiact on Flute'’ Harmon«uin is Very Sweet and best suited for all climate* 
and music Guaranteed for tluec >cars. WE UNDERTAKE TO .REFUND THE 
PRICE IF NOT APPROVED WITHIN ^days after dehverj Prices —SINGLE 
REED Rs 38 45 JO now sold f^r Rs. 151, 228 anA^s DOUBLE REtD price Rs 60,(70 So 
90 now offered for Rs. 30 35 40 and 4, REST DOUBLI REED FOLDING HARMO 
NlUM, (^hich can be played both by hands and le^s) price Rs 130 ppw sold for Ks 65 
Every order must accompany one fourUi the value in advance ! ( 

_ , I NATIONAL lIARMONfUM Co., . 

felegrams Musiaaiis' Calcutta Head Oftice ■— .jo 3 I ower Chifpur Load, (M) Calcutta. 
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How they Grow 
Good Hair. , , . 


As good health can be alta oed by 
besto nag proper care to tl e van 
ou» parts of tl e bodv so in the mv 
a.good and beaut ful crop of bar 
cttn "be gromi by do ng e-«a«Iy 
whainatt-re requ res for the purpose. 

TRs’feCOH* GY liSlSC «SHWAS 
DAILY AT YOJR BATH i 
UsaiiRtMAX IS a ha r 0 1 pre 
pared fro n purely lodan drugs and 
IS \€fy h gbly perfun ed 

produce* ^cmg arid Wat^ ha r 
and pro ects it froni fal ng pfT or 
turn ng inunaturely grey by feed ng 
the roots and thereby streagthea 
in^ thcTtu > 

It IS very h ghly recommended 
nr cases of Nervous and Icnodcqil 
Jleadaches Vertigo, D zi ress and 
ier> n ai^ d seasesofthel ke sorts 
It br n„s back the lost rcemory 
removes dandruff and produces a 
very fine complex on 

Pnge Re. a Phlal^ { Fo*! raid > 

Kaviraj^psgendra Tlath Sen,'^ 

feovt Med cal D p’cwna^HOider, 
tS-t A 19, Ix«cr CtulFur Road. 

CALCUTTA. M ( 
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. ‘ A MOTHER’S TESTIMONY. 

»" J Mrs Cliandrashekhar Shukul of Pihani 

D«st -Hirdoi, '}tTit*s — T 
‘ ” i . - -f . . 

‘ Kindly send 3 bottles 
of Dongre’i Balamnt 
- It IS really 3 nectar for 
children As much praise 
as can be bestowed on it 
IS ineufRcient My child 
keeps a very good 
be.?Stb, SMVte T wse 
Dongre’s Balamnt ’ 

tDONGRE’S RALAMRIT, The Ideal Tonic 

for Children Price per Bottle As !2 
Postage As 4. 

K T DONQRE & CO , CIRGAON, B0MB4V 

S'ARAT-GHOSE & Co. 

5 Lower Chitpur Road _ 
■’cA'LoU'rTA L. 




Tlte Best place f 

for Harmoniums' 

lOtgaas VtAlitis, 
»t 

Setars'and other 
^lusical Instru 
ments , / 


Box Harraopiums, Single Reed from Rs 15 
do Double Reed from Rs. 25 

Organs • from Rs. 36 

* Violms . from Rs 7 8 

9 1 ^ f^1 b> Dakshina Baba Rs 2 
Repairs undertaken 
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the modern REViEW 


The best All-India Advertising Medium 


THE MODERN REVIEW 

,„d.a.s so large a country that ' the Bes't lial^s ja.atc mostly 
; the Proemces xrhem thev am pubhshed 
BUT 

the modern review, 

The Premier Monthly in India, 

circulates largely M all 

Aaaaal Subscription Rs ioadiaace. 

„ you nah to reach educated and uell-tcdo Ind.ans-everyvihere 

• ■ . Advertise in the Modern Review. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 

Rs 13 0 0 

PefBage .. - , % o 0 

„ Half page or 1 colunm „ ^ 0 ^ 

„ Halfeolumn .. ’’ a 4 0 

i> Quarter-column t» 


One page of print 
Half a page of print 
One column ^ . 
Haifa „ 

Quarter 


=8x0 inches. 

=CX4 
s8x3 
=4X3 
=2X3 




tcr-column « , 

For rates of advertisements to nppear on speeial pages ^ 

. * please write lo The Manager. 

,nt if iinde In fall in ndennee lor 12 insertions, a d.seonnt 
’’Ti 2% per’ «•“ Cheques nre ■ 

not received m payment. 

Manager.' The Modei^ Review. ’ 
210 3-1. Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 


When orferiug'plcasc mention 


the hlodcm Rctww. 


MHATRE'S ART STUDIO 


The Ppemiep Soulptupe Institute of India, 



7 ft h Qh (5 y C K Mbitw) 

The late JustiCf G Kai ade 
Bomba) 

Worlds Executed : ~ 


SANDHURST BRIDGE, - 

* Bombay 7 ^ 

11 hat the iiajcs of India,’ of Stb 

April 1013 sajs 

ST\TLBOF VR JUSTICE R.1\ADE 
r\ BOMBAY, 

The above is a reproduction of a 
photograph of the statue ol the late Mr 
Justice Kanade Bombiy High Court 
Judge eminent social reformer, and 
educationist Vkhich has been placed on 
the north eastern corner of the Cooper, 
age and is to be unveiled on Wednes 
day "by the Hon Mr C H A Hill Mr 
Kanadc died m 1900 and his fnends 
and admirers i avc long ^een anxious 
that his memorv should be perpetuated 
but there have been numerous difficul 
ties to be contended vvi»h 

The statue is seven feet m height. 
and IS mounted on a six /oot pedestal 
It IS the work of Mr G K Mhatre, the 
well known Bomba) sculptor Mr 
Mhatre has been considerably handi 
capped by the fact that there was only 
one photograph of the late Mr Ranade. 
who had a strong dislike for the camera 4 
but those who knew him declare that 
the likeness is extraordmaril) good 
Mr Kanadc is shown standing m 3 
characlrnstu. altitude. He is weanng 
his judicial robes and is carr>nng in hU 
•i.,ht I and a legal scroi', and the repro* 
duction is so faithful that even the de 
feu which Mr Ranade had in the right 
c)e IS clearly shown Mr Mhatre 
found the folds of the robes presented 
special difficultie* and he had to place 
a cushion m marble at the back as a 
support. 

the arrangem nts fur the raistn<» of 
subscript ons and the erection of*the 
statue have been carr ed out by a com 
m tlee which had the Chief Justice 
(S r Lawrence Jenkins) as the president 
and Mr Narottam Morarjt Goculdas as 

Secrelar) 


Statues, Busts and Ideal figures in Marble, 
Bronze or Plaster, also Paintings of Portraits 
and Ideal subjects, designs, etc. 
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Poblished by Longmans, Gr^en & Co., London * 

Works by Mr., Narendra Nath Law, M.A., B.L. 


Fremchnnd Roychand Scholar 
PROMOTION OF LEARNING IN INDIA 


* (During Muliauima4Mi Bnie) (BT MUHAStM ADANS ) 

With a Foreword by Mr H RFVFRiDGU I C S 
Quarto pp x!riii+3€0 llit/i 23 lllustr/itions 14s mt 
The work deals uith one of Jhe most interesting but generally forgotten chapters of 
Indian history It gives a, connected nccount of the elforts for promotion of learntiigjfnadei 
by the Muhammadan Emperors invaders, chiefs and private citizeis from the time oCJ 
tiahmud up to the end of the mneteenlh centurj It thus Includes the aettviCies tti aid olf 
learning not merely In the empire directly under tliethrone at Delhi but also m the small 
kingdoms that grew up from tiro* to tiroe like those of the bahmmi kingdom, Bengal 
Kashmir Gokonda, MaUva Bidar etc The various educational institutions — schools, 
colleges and libraries, public and private— come w thin its purview, illustrations of which 
are brought together in the book for the first time. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW— Well provided with notes and— what Is more agree- 
able with escellent iHnstrariorts of buildings, and pictures from manuscripts Mr Law’s 
book has given us great pleasure. It is a solid contribution to history which we have learnt 
to regard as something more thvn a succession of bittles nnd sovereigns ’ 

THE ATHENCEUM— ‘A work that , has entailed a great amount of original research 
m a little explored field ' 

PROMOTION OF iLEARNING IN INDIA 

By Early Eitropenn Settlers up to nbotit 1800 A D 

(Viih an iBtfoducioii by ih« V«o«f»We Walter K-Timlager MA Bl), Arehdeaecm of Calcutta. 

trownSro Urih 2 fWastrations 4s GJ net 
A'(:onnected history of the effo ts of the East India Companies as well as of the European 
misbiona'ies and private individuals for the diffusion of education not only among the 
' Europeans in the Companies' settlements but also among the Indians 

THE SPECTATOR— Air Law gives a cWr readable and tolcrablj complete nccount, 

' admirab supplemented by Archdeacon Tirminger’s Introduction ’ 

THE BENGALEE— "It fills up a sad gap tn the hisloryof India's educational activities 
It IS the outcome of much industry and care and will form a valuable contribution to 
historical literature ' , 

i THE ENGLISH HISTORICAI REVIFVl — Much credit Is due to Mr I.avv both for' 
the care which helm taken m collecting and collating liis facts and for the lucid and 
interesting manner i v w hich he baa presented them to his readers ’ I . 

Studies In Ancient Hindu Polity. Vol. I. ‘ 

-f CronaSro 3s Sd aft 

VV lb at> Intruduct on by Dr Radbakomud ACooker]! st v. p r s wf ia 
A uthor of A D story of Indian Sb pp ng " elC 


The worl describes romc of the features and activities of the civil government of the 
Ancient Hindus. It is expected to throw some light on their secular ind practical achieve 
mentv as dist ngulshcd from the spiritual and Intellectual winch latter are more wide/ 
stiidicd and appreciatetl than the former 

Imfr W HOPKINS (^FYaLE UNIVERSITY —-He know of no other workj 
giving *0 complete bn idea of the original as that of hlr Law and can recommend it to alU 
stodentiitFOrieinal history’ 

THE IlONfFR'— "An exceJlentltftlebook Mr Law Is a century m advance of 

mscountfjrnen in.accu>>ac} and /obnetj of statement " ' i 
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SesAUA w a very sweetly scented Hair Oil It keeps the bead cool increases the growth of hair and 
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To Massts P Sett & CO 
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" Py order Kao Raghanath Singhjee of Jodbpttt 
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Ihjs ^uleman! Salt, now over 29 >e3fs before the public, has with success gained there 
putation of curing numberlc^ sulTenng humanit> of the diseases arising from the bad uork 
11 g of the bowels Tins Salt is the remedy for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Acidity, 
Loss of Appetite DiarrhcEi, D>*entcr^, Rheumatism Gout Plies Constipation Sea sickness, 
Hca\y feeling after meals, Hatulence, etc. and Irregularity of menses 

This Sulemant Salt, absolutely an Indian preparation and whose medical \irtues ha\e 
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any climate and in all parts of the J car Regular use of this Salt keeps a person in perfect 
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SURTI OIL— This Surti Oil cures Rheumatism, Lumbago and Gout Itgim immediate 
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, A Few latest out of many Testimonials. 

Mr SabapathyLsq v rites from bilhakkadu Dist Tan;ore ( Madras P ) on 209-15 J 
once more express my genuine appreciation of jour Sulemani Salt which has done marvell 
ous services to some patients of Rheumatism and has become a \ery best antidote in our 
parts. Those who hasx been cured by it cannot but be obliged to you 

Sbnjut Sujay Chandra Dass, Pleader, Bishnupura Dist fiankora writes on 18^ that 
your Excellent '^ledicine Sulemani Salt tias bang used m my family with gfcat success for 
the past few years I was suffering from DtSPEPSH fof 10 or I2 years but was almost cured 
by using y our Sulemani Salt Please send i Large Bottle of Rs 5 per V P Postage & oblige 
Shnjut N Ghosh Asstt Supdt Accountant General s Office, Rangoon *ft!tcs .^I take 

this opportunity to express my sincere thanks for the good your Sulemani Salt has done to 
mem checking my Aciom and also to my son who was suffenrK from aJIc-nts while 
TEETlilbG 

Can be bad from — Nau Nihal Sing^ 

Manager— SULEMANI SALT t t 
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19. 

Nearing Shazadpur, 
January : 1891. 

W E are still on] tlie way, and have 
been floating along from early last 
• * morning till seven or eight m the 
evening. 

There is an nttraction'Jfl motion by 
itself. The banks were continuously 
slipping behind on either side, and un* 
able to tear my eyes away, I could not 
fix my mind on a book or go on with any 
writing ; so, with nothing else to do, 
I have been simply looking on the whole, 
day. This was not wholly due to variety 
in the scenery— sometimes the banks were 
bare, treeless outlines merely— but _ the 
fascination was in the ceaseless, untiring 
movement which, without thought or 
effort of mine, kept my mind fully occupied, 
* in a state neither of restraint, norj strain, 
like absently sVinpng one’s legs sitting 
in a chair ; the monotonous action p.'icify- 
ing the superfluous energy which refuses to 
still, and so allowing the system to 
;^epose in comfort. 

• We left the little river of KaUgram, its 
course .sluggish like the circulation of a 
dyinf'man, and dropped thence into the 
current of a briskly flowing stream which 
in turn, led'into a region where land and 
■n’atcr seemed to merge into each other, be- 
reft of distinction between river and bank, 
as with brother and sister in iafaacy. 

The river lost its aspect -of slimness, 
scattered its current in many directions’ and 
spread out, finally, into a marshy lake, 
with here a patch of grassy land and there 
a stretch of transparent water; reminding 
me of the earth in its youri’, when through 


the limitless waters, land had just begun ' 
to raise its head, the sep.aratc provinces 
of solid and fluid as yet not well aefined. 

Round about where we were moored, 
ate planted the bamboo poles of the fisher- 
men. Kites are hovering about ready to 
snatch up fish from the nets. On the oore 
at the water’s edge stand the meek-lookine 
white paddy-birds. All kinds of tvaterfow 
abound. Patches of weeds float on the 
water. Here and there rice-fields, unlilled 
and uncared for, * rise from the moist 
clay soil. Mosquitoes swarm over the 
still waters. . . . ‘ 

We start again at dawn this morning 
and pass throngb Kachikata where the 
watere of the lake find an outlet in rf 
windiog channel only six or seven yards 
wide, through which they swiftly rush. To 
get our unwieldy house-boat over this is 
indeed an adventure. The current hurries 
it along at lightning speed keeping the 
crew busy tisin;; their oars bs poles to 
prevent the boat being dashed against 
the banks. We thus come out again into 
the open river. 

The sky was heavily clouded, a damp 
wind blowing, with occasional showers of 
rain. They were all shivering with cold. 
Such wet and gloomy days in the cold 
weather are. emmentlv disagreeable, and 
1 spent a miserable, lifeless morning. At 
two in the afternoon, the sun came out and 
since then it has been delightful. The banks 
are now high and covered witli peaceful ' 
groves and the ■dwellings of men, secluded 
and full of beau^. 

The river winds m and out, an unknown-*^ 

• On the rich riTer.eide silt. riee,*ee<I is slroplr i 
scattered and the herrest reaped'^hen npe : cotbiar’'' 
cbehal to be done, - 
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littld stream m the mmost zcaana of 
Bengal neither la?y nor fnssy so tcoderlj, 
so swectlj IOMn„ us it K\ishcs the wealth 
of its alTtttion on either side and prattles 
of common jojs and sorrows and house 
hold new s with the \ illage maidens who 
come to take its water and sit there by its 
side issiduonsly rubhing their bodies into 
a glowing freshness with their moistened 
tbw els 

This evening wehaie moored our boat 
m a lonely hen 3 The sky is clear The 
moon is at its full There is not another 
boat to he seen The moonlight glimmers 
on the niples Solitude reigns on the 
banks The distant village sleeps •nestling 
within its thicl fringe of trees The shrill 
sustained chirp of the cicadas is tlie only 
sound 

20 

Shatadpur 
February 1891 
I do enjoy the village scenes before me I 
Just in front of my wandow on the 
other side of the stream a band of gypsies 
hft're ensconced themselves putting un 
bamboo frameworks coverwt over with 
split bamboo matsaod pieces of cloth There 
arc only three ol these httic structures so 
low tint a person cannot stand upright 
inside Theirdady life is lived ontinthc 
open and they only creep intotheseshelters 
at night to sleep there huddled up to 
gethcr 

That IS always the way with gypsies 
no home anywhere no landlord to pay 
rent to wandering about as it pleases 
■them with their children, tliCirpigs and a 
dog or two ' and on them the police keep a 
vigilant eye 

I frequently watch the doings of the 
family nearest me TJicy are liark but 
good looking, with fine strongly built 
bodies like nortlf west country folk Ihcir 
•w omen are also ban Ison c and have toll 
shm well knit figures , and with their five 
and easy movements and natural in 
dqiendent air they look to me like dark 
Englishw omen 

The man has just put the cooking 
pot on the f re, and js now spl tting up 
bamboos and wcaamg baskets The 
woman first holds tip a little mirror to 
taking a deal of painsin wiping 
and mhbrng it over and over again with 
a moist p«{c« of^ cloth and then the folds 
of her upxier garment adjustetl and tidied 


she goes nil spick nnd span up to the mao 
nnd sits beside him helping him now and 
then IQ Ins w ork 

Tlicse nre truly children of the sod bom 
oil it somewhere , bred on the way here 
tlierc nnd everywhere dying anywhere 
I should so like to 1 now "xaetly how they 
live and feel \ight nnd day under the 
oped sky in the open atr on the bare 
ground a unique kind of life they lead 
and yet w ork ami love children and house 
bold duties ei cry thing is there 
^ They are not idle for a moment but 
always occupied in doing something 
Her own particular task over one 
wotnau flops down bchiud another unties 
the knot oi her hair and cleans and 
arranges it for her and whether at the 
same time they fall to talking over the 
domestic affairs of the three little mat 
covered households I cannot say forcertam 
from this distance butsbrevvdly guess it 

This niommg a great disturbance invad 
ed this peaceful gvpsy settlement It was 
about naif past eight orninc Theywere 
spreading out tattered quilts nnd sundry 
other rngs which seriM them for beds 
over the mat loofs to sun and air 
them The pigs with their litters lying 
m o hollow all of a heap and looking like 
a dab of mud were routed out by the two 
camoe members of the family who fell upon 
them and sent them roamuig m search of 
their breakfasts squealing their annoyance 
at being mterrapted in their enjoyment of 
the rays of the sun after the cold of the 
iii„ht i was writing ray diary and ab- 
sently looking out now and then when 
the hubbub suddenly commenced 

I to«e nnd went up to the window and 
found n crowd gathered round the gypsy 
hermitage A superior looking person 
was nounshmg a stick nnd indulging i» 
the strongest of language The lieadmny'* 
of the gypsies cowed and nervous was 
apparently try ing ttf offer explanations I 
gathered that some suspicious happenings 
in the locality bad led to this visitation by 
n police officer 

The w Oman so far, had remained 
sitting busily scraping lengths of spht 
bamboo os serenely as if she had been 
all alone and no sort of row had been 
going on Suddenly however she sprang 
to her feet advanced on the pohcc oncer, 
gesticulated violently with her arms 
inhtsfacc and gave him m strident tones, 
A piece of lier mind In the twinkling of na 
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eye three-quarters of the olhcer’s excite- 
ment had subsided ; he tried to put in a 
word or two of mild protest, but did not 
get a chance ; and so departed crestfallen, a 
different man. > 

After he had retreated to a safe dist- 
ance he turned and shouted baefc : “All 
I say is) you’ll have to clear out of here !“ 

I thought my neighbours opposite 
would forthwith pack up their mats and 
bamboos and make a move with, their 
bundles, their pigs and their children- But 
there is no sign yet of their intending to do 
1 so. They are still nonchalantly enMged in 
splitting their bamboos, cooking their food 
and getting through their toilet. * 

21 . 

Shazadpur, 
February : lb91. 
The Post Office is in a part of our estate 
office building, — which is very conveoieiit, 
for we getour letters as soon asthey arrive. 
Some evenings the Postmaster comes «p 
to have a chat with me about postal 
affairs and other things. I enjoy listening 
to his yarns. He talks of the most impos- 
sible things in the gravestposslble manner. 

Yesterday he was telling me in what 
great reverence people ol this locality hold 
the sanctity of the river Ganges. If one 
of their relatives dies, he said, and they 
have not the means of taking the ashes to 
the Ganges, they powder a piece of booe 
from his funeral pyre and keep it till they 
come across some one who, some time or 
other, has dnink of Ganges water. To him 
they administer some of this powder, 
hidden in the usual offering of pan*, and 
thus are content to imagine that a 
portion of the remains of their deceased 
relative has gained the purifying contact 
of the sacred water. ' - 

1 smiled as I remc-irkcd .-—'‘This surely 
must be a story !’’ 

^ He pondered deeply before he admitted 
after a pause ; “Yes, It may be so.” 

^ 22 . 

Shclidali. 

. , . - ^ February' : 1891. 

It is a relief once more to have the boat 
against the secluded sandbank on the 
other side I caonot tell you how beauti- 
ful is the day and all atound. After a 
long interval! meet again the great big 

• Splits wrapped us betel lea£ i » 


earth Hullo ! says she. Hullo ’ say I. 
And then we sit beside each other in silence. 
The current laps against the boat, the 
sunshine glitters on the ripples, the expanse 
of the sandbank lies gleaming, fringed with 
wild casuarina-Iike bushes. 

The gurgling of the water, the glare of 
the noonday, the faint cries of the birds 
from the bushes on the sand, combine’to 
bnng about a dreamy state of mind.* 
feel I want to write away for ever, not** of 
anything else, but just this sound of the 
water, tins sunny day, this stretch of sand. 
These I want to go on writing about, day 
lifter day, time after time , for they have 
obsessed me and I can talk of .'nothing 
else. 

23. 

On the way, 
Febniary : Ig'QJ. 

\Vc have got past the big rivers and 
just turnetl into a little one. 

fhe village women are standing in the 
water, bathing or w'ashing clothes j and 
some, inthcir dripping saris with their veils 
pulled well over their faces, are taking home 
the water vessels filled after their bath, 
clasped against their ^Yaists on thejeit, their 
right arms swinging free Children, covered 
all over with clay, are sporting boister- 
ously, splashing water on each other, while 
one of them shouts a song, leaving out the 
tune. 

Over the high banks the cottage roofs 
and the tops of the bamboo clumps are 
visible. The sky has cleared and the sun 
is shining. The remnants of the clouds' 
cling to the horizon like huffs ofeotton- 
AYOol. The breeze is warmer. 

There are not many boats in this little 
river, only a few diagis, laden with dry 
branches and tw'igs, are moving leisurely 
'along to the tired plash I plash ! of theu- 
oars. At the river’s rfgc the fishermen’s nets 
arc hung out to diy between bamboo poles. 
And the morning’s work everywhere seems 
to be over foe the day. 

24. 

Chuhali, 

June : 1891. 

I had been sitting out on' the deck for 
more than a quarter of an hour, when 
heavy clouds rose in the ^Yest. Tlicj* came''' 
up black, tumbled and tattered, with 
streaks of lurid light showiii" ^hfough 
Jierc and there. The little Ijoaft scurried 
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there does throw its spell over that bit of 
the maidan, the cathedral behind, and 
those silent groves of trues in front. Bat 
there, other things are also present ; while 
here, 1 have only my silent nights. 'And I 
cannot tell the ineflable pe.ac 2 _aad beauty 
which J, ia-my ionelmess, find in them. 

Some are worried because they cannot 
know all that is to be known of the 
^vorId ; others worry themselves to death 
because they cannot express all they feci in 
their minds ; meanwhile the mystery of 
the world remains in the world, and the 
thonghts of the inner self remain within 
the self. 

I rest my head on the window ledge, 
and the breezes, like Mature’s loving fingers, 
gently pass through my hair; the water 
soughs apd sofas past ; the moon shines 
on ; and at times tears start uubtddcn to 
my eyes. The.con5tant hidden .sorrow— of 
life unfulfilled— which the mind inwardly 
nurses, thus expresses itself ill silent tears, 
whenever the least affectionate overture is 
'made by Nature ; and thereupon she com* 
forts ns with more and more caresses ; and 
with all the greater jioigoancy of loving re- 
proach we hide our faces in iter breast. 

Sbazadpur, 

- June: 1891 

I love these summer noondays. The 
world all round slumbers in the sun, and 
my mind wants to take fanciful flights ; 
so though 1 take up a book, X cannot read 
it. From the bank to which the boat is 
tied, a kind 'of scent rises from the grass, 
and the heat of the ground, given oft in 
gasps, comes and touches my body. I f«l 
that the warm, living Earth is breathing 
upon me, and that she, also, must be feeling 
my breath. . 

The young shoots of rice are waving in 
^the breeze, and the ducks are in tarn thrust- 
'ing their heads beneath the , water and 
preenmg their fsathers. ‘There is no sound 
save thc^faint, moumtul creaking of the 
gangway" against the boat, as she imper- 
ceptibly swings to and fro in the current. 

Not far off there is a ferry, A motley 
crowd has assembled under the banyan 
tree awaiting the return of the ferry boat; 
and as soon as it arrives, they eagerly 
scramble in. 1 enjoy watching this for 
hours together. It is market day in the 
village on the other bank; that is why the 
ferry boat is so busy. Some carry bundles 


of hav, some baskets, some sacks; some 
are going to the market, others coming 
from it. Thus, in this silent noonday, 
slowly flows this little stream of human 
acdvity across the little river, between the 
little villages on cither side, 

I was wondering ns I sat there: Why is 
there always this deep shade of melancholy 
over the fields and river banks, the sky 
and the sanshin.*, of our country? I came 
to the conclusion that it is because, with 
us. Nature is obviously the morcimportant 
thing. The sky is free, the field? limitless; 
and the sun makes them merge into one 
blazing whole In the midst of this, man 
seems so trivial. He comes and goes, like 
the ferryboat, from this shore to the other; 
the babbling hum of his talk, the fitful 
echo of his song, is heard ; the slight 
movement of his pursuit bf hispettyde- 
sircs is seen in the world’s marketplaces; 
butliow feeble, how temporary, how tragi- 
cally meaningless it all, seems amidst the 
immense aloofness of the Universe. 

The contrast between the beantiful, 
broad, unalloyed peace of Nature, 
passive, silent, unfathom.able, and our own 
everyday worries, paltry, sorrow-laden, 
striletormented, makes me beside myself as 
I keep staring at the hazy distant blue line 
. of trees which fringe the fields across the 
river. 

Where Nature is ever hidden, and cowers 
under mist and cloud, snow and darkness 
there man feels himself master; his desires’ 
his works, he thinks to Ik permanent, he 
wants to perpetuate them, he looks to4 
\vards_ postenty, he raises -monuments 
be wntes bio^aphies; he even goes the 
length of erecting tombstones over the 
dead. He is so busy, he lias not the time 
to consider how many monuments 
crumble, how often names are forgotten ! 

28. 

Sharadpur, 

, . Jnnec 1891. 

' • a great big mast Ivin*’- on tbe 

r.y«bMk,ai.a some little vill/ge°viS.ios 
dotM„gc„®them, dl; 
TOiSl “osallation, that if it 

men? “'.“S occompaoi- 

damonr it of vocifiroos/ 

SfoFjMor ”="■ OO'I altogether' 

wiH, ^ *“ ttan actea-Oi>»“j 

With a Sba^asb brothers 
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been waodennp boy ’ But I don t mmd 
telling over ogam " 

When h" had finished speaking Gobmda 
lal said, “What do you lutcod to do with 
her, uncle ’ You arc not going to hand her 
overto the police, of course ? ’ 

“Poliie ' ' said Knshnakanto “Whnt 
have I to do with the police > I am the 
police, I nra the magistrate, I am the judge 
What I will do IS this I will see her 
head shaven in the presence of nil my men, 
and then have her sent out of myjunsdic 
tion 

* Rohini,' said Gobindalal, turning to 
her where did you get the forged will 
I found it m thedrawer,” said Rohtni 
' Mark her rascality 1“ said Knslion 
kantn ^ 

' Who put It there r You know of 
course, else what business had you to med 
die with the drawer’” 

' She won’t tell you that,” said Knsbna 
kanta '‘But 1 can sec perfectly well what 
Is really the matter It is ns clear as ooon 
day The forged w ill was of Ilaralal’s pre 
paring She was bribed by him to steal* 
my will and put the false will in its place 
But as she couldn't do that, being found 
out, she burned up the forged wilt That's 
the fact I tell vrtu. thniioh «he won’t confess 


“Rohmi ” said Gobindalal, “you have 
heard what your punishment will be But 
if you will tell the truth without mincing 
any part of it, I will try and obtain pardon 
for you” ' 

“I will not sue for pardon if the punish 
ment is deserved by me,” said Rohmi 
"How defiant *” cried Knshnakaota 
“Will you let me alone with her. uocle, 
say for an hour ?” asked Gobindalal 
“What for ?” said his uncle 
“I want to get the truth outofber,” 
said he “Maybe she has her reasons for 
not wishing to tell it here ' 

' Well, I have no objection,” said his 
uncle “Yon may take her to your room 
and see if you can get the whole truth out 
of her ” 

Knshnakanta ordered a servant maid 
to take Roliini to Gobindnlal’s wife and 
' keep guard ov er her 

^^WhenCiobindalal had gone, ^'Bad boy 1 ’ 
said rdkrisbnaknnta to himself *'I om 
ally mistaken if he has not taken a 

y to that girl 


CHAPTER XII. 

A little after Rohmi liad left, Gobindalal 
walked into the mnei' parts of the 
house, ascended the stairs and entered 
his bedroom IIis wife was there. She 
was seated at a little distance from 
Robini, and was silent She had wished 
to speak a word of comfort to her, 
bat stie abstained lest it might move her 
so os to make her hurst into tears 
AS her husband entered she walked up and 
winked to him as a hint that she wished to 
have a w ord with him He stepped out 
with her, and she took him aside iind said, 
“What 18 Rohmi here for ? What’s your 
business with her ?" 

“1 have something to ask her in pri- 
vate," said Gobindalal 

“Why in private ? What is it you wish 
to ask her ? * said his wife 

“Von are jealous, my dear,” he said with 
a smile, guiog her a quick glance. “Theref 
is no fear of my falling in love with 
Kokini ’’ 

The words uttered pomtblank struck 
her with sudden shame She left him 
abruptly, and.ninnmgdowsstairs, strolled 
into the kitchen 

• Tell me a story,’’ she said to the female 
cook who was busied in preparing the 
meal, as she gave her in fun a pull by the 
hair “1 want an amusing story, one that 
will make me laugh, for 1 feel rather dull 
You can tell it cooking ” 

• Why, my lady, a nice good time it is 
for story telling, ’ she said ‘ But at night 
when 1 have leisure I will tell you a story 
that will make your sides split with 
laughter " 

Meanwhile Gobindalal seated himself at 
a little distance before Rohmi and. said, 
“Now, girl, I hope you will tell me the 
honest truth and not try to keep anything 
back ’’ / . 

Rohmi wanted to make a clean breast 
of everything to Gobindalal 

‘ Uncle says,” continued he, “you stole 
into his room to secure his will and put a 
forged will m Its place Is it true’" 

• No,” said Rohmi 

"What IS true then ?” 

“It IS useless to tell it, I fear,” she said 
after n pause 

‘ Why ? ’ asked Gobindalal 

"Because yon will not believe tny 
words “ 

"How do you know that ?” Wid Gobin- 
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dabl.* iji. know what to accept as true 
and what not. I sometimes believe what 
bthfer people will not like to behevc.” 

’^Rohini blessed him in her heart. "His 
Ihside," she said to herself, ‘‘is as good^s 
his outside." 

. ‘^Come, let me know the truth," conti- 
nued Gobindalal, "and 1 may do you a. 
kindness." 

/"Howr 

"1 may intercede with my uncle for 
you.’* 

•‘Ifyou do not . . . ?" 

’ "You know what your punishment will 
be." 

“Yes, I shall be disgraced and turncfl 
out of the village. But I do not care. 1 
have lost my good name, and that js what 
makes me feel very miserable." 

• "Poor girl," thought Gobindalal. "she 
regents now for what she has done." 

. .‘‘I understand, R jbini,*’ said he, “that 
,the reproaches ol your conscience is punish- 
went enough for your guilt." 

^"Ob, I am very very unhappy,” she 
said. "How I wish 1 had never done any. 
thing to lose my good name. But H can 
be restored, I know it can, if you would be 
kind to me." 

"I do not know whatl can do for von," 
said Gobindalal, "until 1 have haii the 
whole truth." 

"What do you want'to know ?” 

■ • "What was it you destroyed ?" 

• forgctl will,'’ said Robini. * 
'"Where was it ?" 

"In the drawer.” 

' "You put it there, of coarse ?" 


* "I was persuaded by Haralal Babu to 
steal' your uncle’s will and put the false 
X 'jll ot his making in its place.” 

I "When did you steal it ?" 

' rhe mght of the very day it was 

wrilicn." 

"Why did you steal again into his room 
last night ?" 

"lo take away the false will and put 
yqur uncle's agaiu where it was." 

"What was in the f.Mse t%iU ?" 

"In it your cousin’s share was three- 
fourths of the whole propcrty,,and yours . 
. . . one sixteenth." 

"What made you think of replacing my 
uncle’s will in the tlraucr ?" said Gobmtla- . 
lal, filing hi<* eyes on Rohini. 

She was silent. 

34—2 


SOj 

"Come, I must -have au answer to 
this," he said agaiu. 

Rohim knew not what answer to make. 
She loved him secretly ; and now she 
thought of the gulf between them. Could 
be care to love her ? It seemed to her 
he could not. And the thought so distress- 
ed her that she burst into tears. 

“Why, what makes yon weep, girl?” 
said Gobindalal in some surprise. "I am 
sure I said nothing that could hurt you." 

"Oh, no, you never can. yon are so very 
dcind," she said. "But don’t ask roe, oh, 
don't, I pray. I cannot tell you. It 
is a secret whuh I must carry in my bosom 
to theend ol niv bfe._ It is a great happi- 
ness, yet a greut pain. Iv\ishl had been 
dead. 1 nish 1 (.oiitd die. Itis a di^^case, 
a t\c.akness for which there is no remedy." 

lit understood her. He saw her heart 
as in a mirror, ami he very much pitied her. 

“Don’t talk of dying, Rohini," he said. 
"We all have our duties to perform for 
which t%e bare come into the world. Yon 
sin to wish lo go off before your 'time, 
and death never comes for courting, you 
know." 

He paused for a moment, and then said, 
“Rohim, 1 think youwill do well to live 
awav." 

“Why ?" she said, looking at him. 

“I \\ iMi we might n ever meet again," he 
said, speaking very seriously. 

Kobini saw that he had her secret, and ‘ 
she hung down her head for shame. She 
was, however, happy that Gobindalal 
understood she loved him. 

“Y'ou must leave this place, Rohini," he 
said again after a uhile, and in a rather 
decided tone of voice. 

"If I must," said she, "I^can be ready 
to leave at a moment’s uotfee. I think I 
should like this change after all I have un- ■ 
dergone here.” 

"I think," said he, “I will buy you a 
house in Calcutta. You can get your uncle 
tohve iMtli you ns your guardian, and 
I will see that'he has a place under a good 
rooster there.” 

“It very kind ofyou to sav that, sir, 
very; hut 1 fear your uncle niH not spare 
roe?’ 

“Well, I will see to that," he said. And 
he rose and left the room, bidding Kobini 
go to his wife. ‘ 

.CHAPrCR .Yfll. 

Krishnakanta w.ns very indulgent to- 
wards his nephew. Gobindalal remembered 
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CHAPTCk XIV. 

Kohiai loved Gobindalal She felt jt 
aivax?'’^ hard that she should be sent 
L BO distress 

SiutLJ! ir came home she 

to t\?e” ^ down 

herilf’'' »a'd ‘o 
Ken“"‘l il’'"'"' ““'^™agra’m°'.'.‘’my 

£’et'“lfam '!?£?'/“ s"" ' 

JKisJ.;-' ' ■ not“K^^I h"afm”' ' 




abstSmeS?;.''’" Gobmdalnl rather 


“^1 ^ ““cter with you ’■■ 

_ Oh nothing May I go now ’ « 

th= tho„„‘;.,„t*al,H> ramd was foil of 

““‘'‘'-foi' Rave, and h- bad 


rotheVdie'” ' ‘"'"'““iso I had much 

doJI'oS)”'^ fose, opened the 

Cod " Ph. . f^a'o GohiniSalal "O 
ra?m'ble SLi 1'® '.'“‘oo Raoumt my, 
Do thou ™ i" '"O'* “O'* ''''PRra 'am. 
DO thon quench my passion Leave me 
"'■•.'o 0' consumed m 
luHame He, whom £ am goinu to see m 
the source of intense pleasure^-^he sourw 
canst, O father 
q^uietmy reDeJhous thoughts Do thoum' 
mercy give me sufficient streneth 
1 . 0 . to turn iiside Irom the pS “f viSue ■ 
JIave pity on me. O RnH ira- . i 
help me I am undone ” ’ “°*«s thou 


broughrnocomfLt fn I” supplication 

EftV^'rh°“'"^'‘°®-onTTo?n' 

I am glad you are going to Calcntta, 
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iohlni,” said Gobindalal. “And yoor 
ancle is going with you, is he not ?** 

‘.'I did not speak to him about it,” said 
Robioi, hanging her head. 

"But you are sure you are going?” he 
said again. 

“I am afraid I am not,”, she said with- 
3ut looking up. • ^ 

"How is it ? You told gie you were go- 

• ^‘I cannot go,” she murmured. , 

, ' “Well, I cannot compel yon to, but I 
blink you would do very w’cU if you could 
makeup your mind to live away for a 
time at least.” 

, “May I ask what good can come of my 
living away ?” 

■ Gobindalal made no answer. He could 
never find it in his heart to tell pointblank 
that he had found out her secret. But he 
looked very serious and only said, “You 
can go, Rohini. I have nothing more 
to say to you.” 

Rohini came away. Tears flowed from her 
eyes as she thought that Gobindalal could 
not love her. She brushed them away 
quickly test they should be noticed by any 
one.r ‘ 

Soon after Rohini had left, Bliramar en> 
tered the room.She wore, as usual, a cheer* 
ful look. Finding her husband very grave 
and thoughtful so that he did not at all 
seem to notice her presence, she stepped up 
lightly and touched him on the shoulder as 
she said, “Who is it you are thinking of?” 

Gobindalal looked up with a slight 
start. “Who do you think jt is, dear ?” he 
said with a smile. 

“You have been thinking of me, I 
.know,” she said gayly. 

“No, indeed. It is some other person,” 
he said giving her a sly look. 

Bhramar^ fondly put her arms round bis 
vmck, and kissed him, saying, “Who is this 
person, dear ? Will you not tell me ?” 

“What’s the good ?” said Gobindalal. 
“Go, see, dear, if the house have floisbed 
their meal ” 

“No; you must tell me 6rst what I want 
to know.” 

“You will be angry it I tell you,” be 
said’, smiling. 

,“iVbat do rou care ?” she said. “You 
I must tell me, come.” 

\ “Well, since you insist. on knowing,” 
said Gobindalal, “I may tell you that the 
person 1 have been thinking of is Robini.” 
“Why were you thinking of her ?” 


“I do not know.” 

“Fiddlesticks! You must tell me. It is 
not like you to hide anything'from me.” 

“A man may think of a woman and not 
be to blame,” said Gobindalal. “There is 
nothing reiy bad or improper in that, I 
suppose.” 

“One thinks^ of one he loves," said 
Bbramar. “I think of you because I love 
you.” 

“Well, if that be your argument, then I 
love Rohim,” said her husband with a 
smite. 

“Jt is false.” she said. “You cannot 
love her. You love me, and I am your 
wedded and law'fiil wife.” 

“Well,” said Gobindalal, “widows are 
to cat no animal food. The shdstras pro- 
hibit them from eating it. But are there 
no widows who disregard this edict of the 
ahastras ?” 

“If there be any,” she said, “they are a 
bad and unfortunate set and should be 
condemned and pitied by all.” * 

“Well, th^re are bad men as well as 
bad women. And I am unfortunately one 
of a ,bad and immoral set of men. because 
being a married man 1 love Rohini.” 

“You naughty man, bow can you talk 
like this ?” she said rather indignantly. 
“Oh, 1 am ashamed of you.” And she 
turned to leave the room. 

Gobindalal rose, caught her in his arms 
and kissed her over and over again. “No, 
Bhramar,” he said, “it is not true I love 
Robini, but Rohini loves me.’’ 

She made a sudden backward move- 
ment as if she felt the smart of the sting of 
a hornet. “The poor pititul girl I” she 
exclaimed. “I hate her, I do hate her from 
the very core of my heart.” 

“Why, bow you storm, my dear,” said 
Gobindalal with a smile. “Poor girl! she 
has done no harm to you." 

“She is angling after you, I can see. I 
canuot bear to hear that she loves you. 
The poor pitiful thing I I wish she w’ere 
dead. And I should repeat the wish -a 
thousand times. But I think I will give 
her a piece of advice.” 

“What’s that, my dear ?” 

She paid no heed to her husband’s ques- 
tion, and walking up to the door, cried, 
“Khiroda^Kbiroda.” 

Khirqda was the name of her own ser- 
vant-maid. As she put in an appearance, 
Bhramar said, “Go, tell Rohini that I wish 
her to die. Do you understand ?" 
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Oathe tnaid scr\mt’3 coraiupr bacn. to 
ttll hrr that Kohiiii wished t«i know the 
means she would ha\e her employ to kill 
herself, Go Jnek,' sail Bhrnroar, “and 
tell her that she niit»ht drown herself liy 
tyjn" a pitcher round her neck ' 

"Isav tbat’sbacJ, rap dear’ saidCobio 
dalal 

fih, never fear She is not somg to kill 
herself, you ma% depend on me And 1 
believe, ' she added, smiling she lopes 
you too w ell to think of that 
CHAPTER XV 

The jiarden on the embankraent of the 
Daruni -tank \>as GobindaKls favourite 
resort It was a delightful place, and 
every day he went rcRularlv t6 spend 
the time of evemnp there In it were 
several kinds of fruit treei and \arn.ties of 
swcet-smellmg flo\^e^s the roses being the 
most prominent among them, which shed 
a sweet odour alt round Gobiodalal 
loved to rove about among the flowers 
stopping near a plant here ajid a plant 
there as hi3 fancy led him In one part of 
the garden there was a fine one stoned 
house furnished with pictures and other 
movables Gobiad<ilal loved to sit to a 
grove of variegated leaves wb-re it was 
very cool in the time of summer Nearby 
on a pedestal wasa stoonmg marble figure, 
m a sort of undress, of a luvcly young 
womau nouriiig water over Its feet out of 
a pot Bhramar often used to come out to 
the garden with her husbani, and she 
eometjoies chose to dress the figure in a 
line piece of cloth or in a merry vein made 
a mock attempt to take the pot out of its 
hands at which her husband laughed 

This evening taking his accustomed 


roR MARcri, loi? 

round Gobindalal went and sat dounat 
th~ loot of tlic marble figure nearby and 
looked listlessly below on the crvstol 
waters of the Baruni tank As he eat there 
he happened to look lip ami gee a worn in 
slowl) descending the stnira of the ghat at 
the farther end of the tank Tlinugh it 
was near dnrk, Gobindnlul had no diPi 
cnftyjn finding out who it was It was 
Uohini In spite of her feeling very rai<er 
oble sh(^ bad come lor water— a thing one 
cannot do without— her left hand enarcl 
ingapot, which she was holding on her 
waist As she entered the water to was*! 
herself Gobindalal out of decency, rose 
and moved an ay 

He strolled for about 2>tlf aa hour asd 
then returned t'l his former place at the 
foot of the marble figure The moon was 
up in the sky, which glittered on tbc' 
clear waters of the tank He looked to 
ward the ghat Mot a soul was stirring 
But he caught sight of a pot floating on 
the water Whose pot was that’ Conld 
It be Knhioi s ’ Could sbe be drowned pn 
the tank ’ Then v\ bat Bbratuar had sent to 
tell Rohim suddenly flashed mto Ins fluad 
His heart misgave him He ran down to 
the ghat He looked about him into the 
water which was so clear tbit one could 
see to the bottom even in the moonlight 
\ little ahead of the ghat his eye detected 
what looked something like a human 
figure He descended to the very last stair, 
and bending down peered into the water 
He started ItwasRohint There she was, 
her beauty lighting up, os it seemed to 
him, the gloomy bed on n hich she lay 
(To fie continued ) 
XniNSLATED D\ D C ROV. 


WOOED !N ERUOK 
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AiTiioR OF CtriT>— PouTfiLAi. Agent,” ‘ Lovfc IntervenfV 

[Att Kigbti J!e*erwl } 

44 I 3 T JO\ri Its like coming to fife Hullo* Whats the applause for’ The 
again to be listening once more to pnma donna, I believe Yes— Miss I, ' 
an open Ten years n the bush K-indal Gad* I heheve 1 know that 
Rivt one a power of appreciation vvhidi ficc” -- 

•• mdiEfcrcnt binging cannot destroy bo ran the thoughts of the big bronzed 
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kllow who u'lsso ob\iouiK ill at tasciii 
liise\cnmgtlrc';s but who w is ui.\«.rtlic 
less the target at which halt the opera 
glas«es in the house were aim“d lor 
though be Incl onh lamleil jtstenlav, jet 
Loudon Society was ilixadj igog with 
the news that the wild 30ung' Lick Errol 
who had gone out to Anstriita Unjears 
ago undtr the hea\ \ displeasure of the old 
baronet, hts f ithcr, and had returned to 
succeed to the title and cstitcs 

But all unconscious ol the fact thithe 
was being pointed out bj sclienung mo- 
thers to ambitious daughters thejoung 
man was enjoying the opera to the full 
Just now, howcier, he was cudgelling his 
brams to recollect whom the priraa donna 
— MiSbEsma Kandal— soc\ose\% rcsemWed 
Aw aj 10 the back of his memory then. \\ is 
someone — b\ Jew* he had it’ It was 
Ursula— Ursula Maldon, the vk ir sdaugh 
ter— his old sw cet heart 

/tuxious to gratify lus ainositj, and 
forgetting for the moment the contention 
alities of the mother country , he turned to 
hts neighbour, and said 

I wonder if you can tell me the real 
name of the stager— Lsma Randal is an 
assumed name, ot course ’ 

Xbe man turned on him a stony stare 
whidi made Dick Brrol of hallarat almost 
forget that he w as in cit ilised England 
But the ladj beyond had leaned lor 
ward, and disregarding the frowns ofher 
companion, she smiled on the youngbaro 
net as she said 

bhcisaAliss Maldon — of Oxfordshire, 

I believe ’ 

X)ick thanked her audwith a scowl at 
the unacoramodating genll“inan at Ins 
side he turned again to w atch the obiect 
of Ins interest 

'What a superb \oicc she has be 
thought , ‘ and, by Jo\e I she s a beautiful 
w Oman, too 1 w onder il she renicmlicrs 
tho«e old days when we imagined wcloted 
each other , and her promise to wait till I 
came back Probably not since I had 
almost forgotten It mys If Gad * fancy a 
man forgetting a w oman like that 

He fancied that jher eyes strayed some 
times m his direction and once he tmagin 
ed she smiled but on mature consideration 
he realised how nfctto impossible it was 
that she should recognise him Through 
out the piece howewr, he had eves for no 
thing else and when she w as not on the 
stage he found iiim«elf w ondenng ifhc dare 


presume on the girlish promise often years 
igo It seemed Tiiean, but why notf At 
iny rate, he thought, he tould renew the 
icquaiutance 

tccordiiigh at the end of the perform 
met he made h^swa^ to the stage-door, 
but m reply to his quen the coramis‘-ion 
aire informed linn pompousU that * Miss 
Ktind il did not reeen c \ isitors lu her dress- 
ing room ’ 

Dick was nonplussed, but only Tor a 
moment Here was on opportunity to 
test his luture chance^ He tore a leaf from 
his pool et book, and scribbled the old 
fimiliar name upomt— ‘ Dick Errol ’ Then 
by an impulse he could not himself under- 
stand, he added underneath ‘\oupro 
mtsed ' 

II indmg It to the commissionaire, to- 
gether with a com which seemed to startle 
the ofiicia! into sudden animation, he rc 
quested him to take it to Miss Kandal s 
room at onec, and to wait for n reply In 
a few minutes the man returned, and in 
formed him that Miss Randal would he 
coming out almost immediately— would he 
wait* 

‘ Not cmincofh sali«factory,” thought 
Dick, but I shall sec her, at all events, 
and that’s something ” 

He whiled away the time by coa\ersing 
with the now communicative commission 
airc 

‘ ies that gentleman informed him, in 
reply to somewhat guarded inquiriis, Miss 
K indal h id been a good deal bothered by 
gents, , but it was pretty well understood 
now that she never received anyone Ivo, 
he didn t know her real name — always 
thought Randal w as her real name— uev er 
hcanl of anything else Lived inllarap- 
stenil — somew'heix Ufcln t fhidk she was 
raarned , but you could never tell wath 
stage ladies— they was all misacs ’ 

The last statement seemed to afford him 
considerable amusement, and he was still 
m the throes of lev ity w hen Dick saw the 
object of Ins inquiries emerge from the 
stiigc-iloor 

The commissionaire recovered his gra 
vity as if by magic, and signalled to a 
waiting carnage a little distance off 

So dnmty did the lady appear m her 
furry cloak and wraps that Dick felt his 
courage coring away He could never 
hope to hold this queenlv creature to a. 
promise made m a moment of * 
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irapulce and pounded self mil ten yeare 

^^But she came tov.ards him without 
stretched hands and greeted him with a 
warmth which made the jonng mans 
heart leap _ , . 

1 am so glad to see you— Dick, she 
said hesitating a little over the name 1 
beard you ere returning and— 5 ou won t 
believe It 1 know— but 1 Jecogm«cd yomn 
the theatre . , ^ , t. 

In his confusion Dick could not for his 
hfe think of a v.ord to say, but he did 
•nhat perhaps was more eloquent than 
words~he took her hand and raised it to 

When he looked up he saw that her faM 
had paled a little but 
It was suffused with red 'md lie 
ifhe had blundered But 'it that 
the carnage drew up 

commissionaire held open the d^or , 

We can talk os wc RO v*h de 

Esma assheraovtd towards the \ehcl< 
Tou 11 come won t you nrlelmnd 

"‘Sik r»°. S «ov<nns h.». ..If pos«s 

“’‘l ,„™fy thouplityou ..onW 
1 Jip aa d in a low voice leaning 

Ihetk. It nil SCOTS 50 J >»“S »«” 

^‘iSTciraTo'gOTV sSl poles tod 
her % 0.S Vos scamly a«d'Wc as sl» tons 

"°”do 5 o« th.nk I could forget j™ ’ 

For 1 moiueat D ck could 

uondcml .ri.c 'cctc JeS 

dcnlT a prent w a\ e of emotion sw cpt 01 ct 

k™Ero^thugsuam>>cf»''.V\2Si“fer 

CTu-^h ng her in his aims he kissed her 

gc how such morrrats aa *bis 
affcctus ilicy nre moments wl <n Datuic 
forces the locks ard holts of coavetiljcnnl 


aiilisation and finds its outlet b> the 

®^°^Vead lay on his shoulder he Wt 
that she was solibmg 

own heart beat so madly that hefdt as 
thongh he must swoon But he did n^ 
mov^hc let her rest as she w as He knew 
-that the pent up emotion of the long 
weary waiting had broken its bounds at 
last and must ha\e its way 

For some inexplicable reason it did not 

seem strange to him that he shouM te 
holding in bis arms the girl who less than a 
ouartcr of an hour ago had seemed far ue 
yond Ills reach It appeared to lum now 
hs thongh he had know n that this w ouM 
happen Perhaps he had 
ago How many have passed throngh 
some such crisis and felt surpnse only at 
their own matter offact ncccptana of it 
Ti,ck did not seek to analyse hisfcelm« 
He was quite willing to be contcnMiitU 
tlefact-sWmg tint the fact appeared to 
be itself content . 

Cradualli the sobs grew less but thc 
fair bead sill lay on his shoulder Only a 
httlc band came softly strojmg to wierc 
Ills big rough one laj and being impn 
sooed remained there passucly 

And so the carnage rumbled on otef tuc 
prosaic old London stones and these two 
who after all knew so little of each other 
seemed quite content to lose themselves in 
silent communion . r *1, 

Dut the longest drawn out penod ot tnc 
sublime must eventually giNC place to the 
pro«aic and the blissful dreams in which 
they bad been rciclling came to an abrupt 
termination with the stopping of the car 

”^^ood bye D ck s.aid[ ns he held her 
hand nt parting I am going to w nlk now, 
to think of the wonderful joy that has 
come to me , . , . ^ 

The woman merely bowed her head and, 
w ithdraw mg her hand ascended the steps 
It was onlj when Hick unexpectedly 
found himself outside Baker Street fetation 
that he realised with some annoyance that 
Ic hart not the faintest notion in what 
locality laj the house nt which they had 
{.arted ^ ^ 

Dick s w aking thoughts next morning 
were n httlc confuted and he could not nt 
first kcl convinced tlat it w ns not nil a 
dream 

Indeed li' mind wa‘>uot witircly cti«J 
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'as to the reality of his happiaess until he 
had gone over as soberly as possible the 
whole sequence of events of the previous 
evening Even then the only things of 
which he could be certain were that be , was 
madly in love, and that he had succeeded 
beyond his wildest hopes in obtaining his 
(heart’s desire. The tact that he had no 
idea where the house lay he thought of 
little moment. It would not be dilficult to 
find Miss Esma Randal, especially as he 
remembered that she hved “in Hampstead 
—somewhere.” 

What troubled him most was that this 
morning he had to take a journey into 
Uxforfshire with his solicitor in order to 
settle a few details with regard to the 
tenants on the estate. He felt that he did 
not want to leave London even for a few 
hours. The grave old manager of the dead 
baronet's attairs, however, assured him 
when he came that it was an absolute 
necessity, and midday found him tramping 
over country roads, and struggling, with 
his mind far away, to listen to the com- 
plaints and suggestions of his tenants. 

It was three o’clock in the aftemooD 
when he found himself once mote seated ia 
a first-class compartment to return to 
town. The soUator was remaining m the 
locality, but he accompanied Dick to the 
station, and stood talking of improvements 
while the young man was furamg with im- 
patience to be on his way. 

At last he could stand it no longer. He 
must say something of what was on his 
mind, and stop this chatter of leases and 
rents. 

“By the way,” he remarked, trying to 
speak in as casual a tone as possible, “1 
met an old inend in town last night — 
Ursula Maldon.” 

It was in accordance with the inscrut- 
able workings of fate that the guard should 
at that moment sound his whistle and the 
tram begin to move. But the solicitor 
^Yalkcd with him along the platform. 

“Ah, yes,” he said with anod._ “But 
she’s not Miss Maldon now. Married bir 
Frederick Forbes— the artist, you know. 
Got a place at Hampstead. Good-bye!” 

The train glided out of the stauoo, and 
Dick lay back in his seat, trying to bnng 
his brain to bear upon the words whica 
had seemed to paralyse it._ . 

“Married bir Frederick Forbes — the 
artist, you know.” 

He repeated them over and over, but be- 


yond feeling that they meant somecalan 
to him, his mmd failed to grasp their iL 
porL He was miles on his journey before 
he began to realise that they bad hurled 
him m onemoraeot from the fool’s paradise 
in which he had thought himselt firmly 
established. 

Fool! Ay, and more than a fool he 
thought. He might have known that it 
was all too strange to be anything but a 
phantom. And yet— was it a jihantom? 
Xo, it was a tangible reality. A joyous 
reality betore— a terrible reality now. For 
through it all he knew deep down in his 
soul that the love which had come to them 
last night w'ould live for all time. 

• • • • 

On his arrival at his hotel he found a 
letter awaiting him, which left him ivon- 
denng if he were the victim of some mental 
hallucination. 

It was dated from “Beechelm, Belsize 
Avenue, Hampstead,” and read as fallows; 

“My dear Dick,— 1 hope you will allow 
me, for the sake of old times, to be one of 
the first to welcome you back to home and 
iriends. 

“Cope and dine with us this evening at 
seven if you have no other .pressing en- 
gagement, and then we can discuss the 
changes comfortably.— Your old irtend, 
“Ursvla Forbbs.’ 

“P.S.— You needn’t be punctual; we 
never are.— U.” •' 

What did it all mean ? Was he mad, or ' 
was Ursula playing some cruel joke upon 
him ? His tired brain refused to grapple 
with the problem ; he would go and face 
the truth, be it good or evil. 

He glanced at the clock. It was just six 
now ; he could not be there by seven, but 
that was immaterial — his only aim was 
lovcstigation. 

He dressed in a whirl of possibilities and 
conjectures, none of which offered a tenable 
solution. There was, in his mind, a hazy 
soraetlung— he could not decide whether it 
was a hope or a fear — that the woman 
whom be had so strangely wooed and won 
was not Ursula. But it she were not 
Ursula, then who was she ? Ursula had 
but one sister, and he had no hesitation in 
rejecting Manon at once, for veiy decisive 
reasoas. He could remember her perfectly, 
for she had never taken the slightest pains 
to conceal her dislike lor him, and as she 
had been the Vicarage housekeeper in 
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J she had once or twice made 
ittle uncomfortable bhc had 
e «semblante to the loTclj' 
J ns to singing— he smilwl e\en 
ilexity at the thought of the 
'IS Urs«H had ahiays terra^ 
her doing anything so fn\ olous 

\^ith this thought enme the recollection 
thatbrsnln bnl hndn very pnssnble voice 
nnd had once expressed her intention of 
having It trained — n. possibility however 
which the state ol the Vicars finances at 
that period had rendered ratlicr remote 
There was a sort of grim humour m the 
situation which only seemed to make it the 
more madden ng hither Ursula had iKcn 
w ilfully anti cruelly tortunng him or he 
had wooed and won a woman who was 
still entirely unknown to him 

The latter reflectiort oflered endless pos- 
sibilities and was not the least disturbing 
of his conjectures 

By the time he had finished drcstmghe 
was in a state bordering on distraction 
and the inquiries he made as to the means 
of reaching his destination were so eon 
fused that the hotel clerk noted the circum 
stance in his diary 

It w as a quarter after seven before he 
found the house called llecclielm Then 
even iR his disordered state of mind he re 
cognised it as the hou^e to w Uicb he had 
come the night before and the (act that 
Ursula and Nlis^ Usma Randal were one 
seemed est iblisbc-d beyond a doubt 

it was with this thought running m his 
mind that he rang the bell and onh when 
he had been show ii into a small niomiiig 
room nod tlic maid had left him ill 1 he 
realise that St had inquired for Miss I snn 
Knndnl 

Uc had no time howeter for reflection 
for almost instantly the door opened and 
rsmacnterttl Any resol itions he m ght 
ha\c formed were nt once swq>t awns 1»\ 
the out stretched nnns and tl e glad light 
yxxifpxcjvs 7bf xoiOtnl tortnxes Jc hsJ 
undergone that das ssen. for a moment all 
forgotten ns their I ps met Hut even with 
the \nluptnous touch of her fornf they re 
turned nnd almost roughly he drew uw ay 
from her 

Uc saw n look of something akin to fear 
cross her face as she leaned her hnud on a 
tabic for an instant for support 

lie started forward nnd looked ficrcelv 
into her eyes 

Mhyarc vou tortunng me' Icjnnl 


hoarsely Arc you Ursula or a fiend in 
her shape ’ 

She drew herself up and returned his 
look proudly nnd di.fi mtly Then onte 
again her expression melted into tender 
rts? and she laid her hind gently on his 

arm 

You Io\ erne '<he asked softly, hot 

there wai a note of anMctv in her voice 
lotcyottl said he bitterly turning 
away# ^ Ay Iloaeyou only too well— it 
IS too late to go b ick now ' ’ 

She gazed at him fixedit for a moment 
then in a low tense \ oi e slw said 

Listen \cars ago you loveil Ursnla 
Maldon When you went away she— pos 
silily «n all sincerity— pled^-cd herself to 
watt for your return Last night when 
you sent me your name with those two 
words written iinclcrneath I kncv\ that 
vou still remembered the girl you had 
Josed and that you li ul come back to 
cJ »m the fulfilment of her promise But 
Ursula neter lo\ed y ou witbm six months 
she hid forgotten you and m two rears 
she had married 

But Dick —her soiec was very tremu 
Ions non— Ilorcdyoum those olddats^ 
though 1 w oul 1 have died rather than yon 
or Ursula should know it When she mar 
ned S r 1 redvnek Ferbes myheart bled for 
you even though 1 knew it was best 
Then my father died and 1 canu. to Ii« 
With them *lt was Sir rredenek who 
discoicrccl that 1 had one little talent 
and he undertook thi. cost of my training 
It was then Did that the thought 
frst came which grew to a hope and 
then to a purpose I struggled through 
ah tluvsc weary yean of waiting tomakc 
myself attractive famou'* any thing that I 
mightwmyou Viu I unmaidcnlj Dick? 
Can too lorj, ve me for Icing only 
Mnn«a ? 

But Dick had ilrcaOy clasped her in 5 
arm« 

Mx darluxT Jlv* rjKil (Oasxwmwt” 
ly ‘it was 1 ccausc I thought youwert 
Ursula that I fiarctl I lad lost you Cut 
Manon —holding her from him— can it 
belittle M anon the— 

Tlic Dnidpc she mterrupted with a 
happy laugh in wh eh however there wa9 
a pathetic little catch Acs the Drudge 
Ah ’ y ou nci cr dreamt in those day s that 1 
haltmy soul nbo\e the household drud 
wrv ilow should you know that Icottkf 
loic— the little Cinderella who knitteil Iwr 
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father’s socks while her sister plaj’ed the 
coquette. You little thouRht that I forced 
myself to be hateful, because I did not dare 
trust myself to be otherwise. Eut remera- 
ber, ^ck,” she added, with an arch look at 
him,‘^‘‘that after all you yourself sought 
me,” 

‘‘.I sought Esma Randal,” said Dick 
with a smile. “It mattered little who she 
was. But that she is a woman tried and 
proved in the fire is a double gain.” 

There" was silence for a few moments, 
rwhich, in view of the proceedings, was «t»- 
avoidable. At last Dick rais^ his head 
and said with mock seriousness : 


“Do yon know. I believe I came here to 
dine with Ursula.” 

“Oh! how thoughtless of me,” laughed 
Marion. “I have been keeping you from 
your dinner — the main object of your 
coming. Come along, and renew your 
a^uamtance nith Ursula, and mnke 
frien Is with the man to whom I owe every- 
thing, even you." 

Five minutes later, as they all sat dis- 
cussing the past, Dick wa- tri mg to decide 
to whuh he was most indebted for his 
happiness— Ursula’s inconsistency, Sir Fre- 
derick's bad taste, Marion’s loving stra- 
his own treacherous memory. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 
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{Oor resden are Infonsed that all character* So 
this star/ are purely imatilaary, and iftfaesameof 
any heing persoa happens tn be meatioaed no 
personal redectioa is Intended } 

CHAPTER HI. • • 

- A CHAPTER OP ACCIDE.NTS. 

my dear child, you’re not talting 
seriously! What are you going to 
do, M hat are y’ou going to bvr on ? 
I’m not going to allow you to giwupseven 
thousand a year and a house and furniture 
and the rest." 

Old Mr. Cowan, who had seen much of 
the world m his long life, spoke emphati- 
cally to Gladys after he had listened in 
almost open-mouthed silence to the resolve 
she had made — to give up everything to old 
‘Mr. Raymes. 

“Mr. Cot\an,” replied Gladys stendjly, 
“there are things which a woman can’t 
put dp with, which she connot tell or 
explain to a -man, even to an old friend 
like you. Just let me put it like this ! Mr. 
Raynles has been to see me this morning, 
’"and he intends to fight the wall unless— 
^"unless — oh, it doesn’t matter what, but he 
means to take the whole thing into court. 
Ob, can’t you see, can’t you see,”— Gladys 
35-3 


rose and walked up and down the ding; 
old ofiice--“can’t you see that I have 
my pride ? Let him have it all, all, all. 
Now please, Mr. Cowan, will you do ns I 
ask ? You’re the solicitor to the estate, 
and my instructions are that you write to 
Mr. Raymes and tell liira that I voluntarily* 
relinquish cverjthii’g. Will you write 
that, or must 1 write it myself r’ 

“>.o. no. I’ll not write a letter like 
tluit'* The old law; li struck hi-« baud on 
the desk, and as he spoke a touch of colour 
came into his parchment cheeks. “And I 
won’t let you wnte yourself. 1 won’t see 
you— forgive me, dear child— making a fool 
ofyoursclf.” , 

“But I shall write myself. I'll never go 
back to tint bouse agatn. I should choke, 
I believe, if I went in it. And I should be 
almost agreeing that I knew under what 
conditions I was supposed to be keeping 
'the house and the property without a fight 
for it. No, it shall all go, every stick, every 
stone, every penny.” 

“My dear child, you're raving, raving. 
Supposing this man accepted your offer 
and took the propertv from you, w'hat an; 
you going to live on ?” 
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“Oh, I can earn by living the same as 
other girls ! Anti notv, Mr. Coiv.an,”Cladys 
spoke distinctly, “will you follow my in* 
structions, please, or must £ employ an- 
other solicitor 

The old man sighed. 

“Very well. I’ll wnte to Mr. Raymes to- 
night,” he said. 

“No, no, not to night , now, please, Mr. 
Cowan, and I’ll take the letter myself and 
post it ” 

Old Mr Cowan deliberated for a 
moment , then he smiled to himself He 
would write a letter which would satisfy 
this determined young lady, hut be would 
take care that he didn’t commit himself 
to any deSnite statement; he wonld see 
that this Raymes man didn’t annex her 
property ; he would find out what had 
made her take such a sudden, such a foolish 
resolve. 

“Very well, then, since you insist, I’ll 
write the letter now," he said. “Uow will 

this do’’’ 

He read out a few lines be had hastily 
written on his office dotepaper. 

“ ‘Dear Sir, I shall he glad if you will ’ 
call here at your early convenience to dis- 
■ cuss the matter of the Trcmayne Estate — 
VourB truly,' ” 

. “Yes, thatwill do nicely, tbauk you, Mr. 
Cowan, if you'll just add something to 
your last sentence," said Gladys. “To 
discuss the matter of the Trcmayne 
Estate, which Miss Gladys Tremaync 
instructs me to hand oicr to you in its 
entirety.” ... , 

■ “Of course, that s neither legal nor bind- 
ing," said Mr. Cowan, smiling, “but as 
you've taken the matter into your oivn 
hands I’ll send it." ’ ‘ 

And to himself the old man cnuckicd 
again. He would 'deal with this Raymes 
fellow ; he would show hita what on old 
' lawyer could do. '■ 

So he signed the letter, addressed the en- 
■x^iXJpt, sitJAvi vt •i^wuit.bao.banrleilU.to. 
Gladys. , 

“I'll write to you when I rc seen Mr. 
itaymes." he said ns Gladys rose to go. 
"There’ll be papereand things to be signed, 
of course, the lease ofiliehousc to be trans- 
ferred, and so on." 

“Very well, Mr. Gow.an, I’ll send you my 
address. Tm not going back to Kirton 
Square.” 

“You’re not going back ! But, my dear 
.child, where arc yon going tbco ? Yoa're 


no friends or relations in England. VTiat 
are you going to do ?■' •' 

‘‘Oh, I’ve some money here, I don’t quite 
know Iiow much " Gladys fumbled, trith 
her chain-bag. “l.et me see, I’ve goviour 
pounds in gold, a five-pound note and some 
silver. Oh, that iviJl keep me till I get 
something to do ! I shall go 'as a gover- 
ness I'll send you my address, Mr. Cowan. 
Good-bye, and many thanks for all that 
you’ve done lor me. 1 shall never forget it." 

When Gladys lias gone Mr. Cowan went 
back to his desk and sat there thinking 
quietly. 

“I wonder what that fellow Raymes s 
game is," ran his thoughts. "He’s evident- 
ly done something to upset the poor child. 
Well, I’ll soon shoiv him He won’t get 
rooeb thange Out of me. And as for that 
poor child giving up everything, we’ll see,' 
we’ll see. I wonder who her parents were, 
though ? Strange that old , Tremnync 
never told me. Perhaps this Mr. Raymes 
knows something, something un the past, 
some scandal ; perhaps he's told tbeigirl, 
perhaps he’s oflendcd, insulted her. On no, 
it couldn’t be that ! Well, God help him it 
he’s played any lou-down game, Poor 
little thing, how plucky, liow determined 
sbcwasl Ah, well, we shall see, we shall 
see I Oh— oh, there’s that pain again 1 Oh t 
Oh! Where are my drops ' . 

The old man spoke half aloud, with his 
jeft hand pressed to Ins heart, his right 
fumbling at a drawer in his desk. His tace 
went nshen-w lute. Ins lips w ere purple, • his 
breath enme in stertorous, convulsive 
gasps. And then suddenly his body sagged 
back in the big office chair, his head dropp- 
cd horribly on his chest, his bands fell limp- 
ly to his sides, and there, ten minutes later, 
his clerk found him—dead. 

And almost at that moment Gladys waj 
posting the solicitor’s letter to Mr. Joli^ 
Raymes at the Allendale Hotel. ’ 

,TUe first white heat ol anger, of desper- 
affc vesabit, Iwiw.^ w«ti,y atA *skw. 

replaced by steady determination, Gladys 
bt^an to think of what her plans should 
be. 

^ First of all she must obtain accommoda- 
tion at a small and cheap hotel, then she 
must send for her boxes and belonging* 
from Kirtou Square,- and then set out to 
look for a living. Nothing, she declared to 
herself, should ever persuade hey to go* 
to the house, to even think of compromi*' 
tog m any way whatsoever. 
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fAnd then her thoughts flew to Lord 
Guardenc, to bis proposal, to thi boyish, 
loving letter he had written to her— written 
to 'her out of the fullness of his heart and 
.in contradistinction to the brutal, bra2en 
' suggestion that Mr. Raynies had put before 
'her. She saw in imagination old Mr. 
Raymes standing in front of the fireplace, 
she heard again his raucous voice. Then 
he faded away, and in his place she saw the 
muscular figure of his son and heard his 
stuttering, almost clumsy apolo^es. “Well - 
h,he wasn’t like his father, at any rate,” she 
thought, and actually the sparkle of a 
' smile crept over her lips as she ^ walked 
along deep in thought. 

But then suddenly there came to her the 
reallsatioa of her position. She must find 
somewhere to staj’ She looked round, but 
she did not know ^Yhere she was, for she 
V had let her footsteps lead her where they 
' would. She stood on the kerb at the comer 
of the street, looking up and down rather 
hesitatingly, and in her hand shone the 
splendid gold chain-bag. It was a mean 
street in which she /bund herself, the 
meanest street ioa sordid neighbourhood ; 
she bad taken a turning from the raatn 
thoroughfare, and her well dressed appear- 
ance attracted the attention of two loung- 
ing loafers rubbing their greasy backs 
against tbe wall of a public-house opposite. 
One nudged the other, and with the silent, 
lurching walk that this class of men afiect, 
he sidl^ across the road, approached close 
to Gladys, and made a sudden grab at tbe 
bag and snatched it out of her hand. She 
turned quicklv, tbe man darted across' the 
road, and Gladys stepped quickly ofi the 
kferb into the street in pursuit But in the 
eidtement of the moment she stepped oR 
the kerb too hastily, and as she ran across 
the street she saw bearing down upon her 
'a taxicab which was evidently taking a 
‘‘shortcut through tlie neighbourhood. The 
road was slippery and greasy, the cab was 
going fast, and she was running right into 
it; in order to save herself she tried to turn, 
her foot slipped, she fell, and in a second 
the cab was right over her and the man 
ivith her handbag made his escape. 

The usual crowd was round tbe cab in a 
moment- They had to lift ittffher, and 
'she was picked up senseless, her pretty bide 
serge costume smeared and smothered with 
,‘mud, and a large ugly splash of blood on 
- her white cheek. 

“She’s dead, poor dear, ain’t she V’ said 


one of the ivoraeo, a blowsy, slatternly 
creature, who had rushed out of the publtc- 
house opposite. “Quite a girl, too, ain’t 
she 

. The drink-sodden creature' was hideous 
and dirty, but she helped to arrange 
Gladys decently and straightly on the 
ominous hand-ambulance which was 
brought up by the police, and the old 
hag turned away with tears in her eyes 
winch were not of gin but of woman’s 
nature. i 

‘‘Pretty she was, too,” she said to a 
companion “I could see that, in spite of 
the blood. And dead, too 1 It seems ’ard 
when the young are taken like that,- don’t 
it ?” 

But Gladys wasn’t dead. At the hos- 

E ital they found that she was stunned, 
at that otherwise the injury to her head 
was superficial — a little blood makes a 
gre.at show. But they found also that her 
.right leg was broken just above the 
aakle. 

When skilful attention had been given 
to her, when she was safely tucked away in 
bed in the accident ward, kindly hands 
searched her clothing for anj'thmg that 
might lead to identification, but she had 
none on her, not even a card or a letter, 
not even .a halfpenny of money; her bag 
had contained all the money she possesseiL 
Her clothing was marked only witli initials j 
her dress, her hat, everything she wore, 
had been bought abroad. 

And so she was entered on the accident- 
sheet as a “woman unknown.” And no" 
news of her accident crept into the papers— 
in London there are so many "women un- 
known” who meet with accidents daily. 

And while Gladys was lying in the 
hospital still unconscious, Mr. Raymes 
that evening received the letter from old 
Mr. Cowan. 

“That’s a hit more like business,” 
he said, as he read the letter and then 
passed it over to his wife as they sat with 
their son in the lounge of tbe Allendale 
Hotel. "She’s not going to fight, and I’ll 
go and see her solicitor to-morrow. You 
read .the letter, Harry.” 

Harry took the letter from his mother, 
read it through and throngh again, and 
'after a moment’s silence spoke, 

“But surely 5-Qu’re not going to take it, 
father— take the girl’s money and the house 
and everything that’s hers ? You’re not 
going to do that ?” 
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\nd ^\h> not if she likes to pueit 
up ? sa d old Kayraes fidgeting a little 
1 haven t got all tl e money in the world 
}OU know and seven thousand a year 
isn t to lie sneered at and it s a nice lioti'c 
too And besides she s no right to if— it 
ought to have come to me Sec there s the 
letter ' She saj s she 11 give it all up , she 
know s she s not entitled to it What s the 
good of arguing’ She doesut want to 
fight the case her lawyer knows it would 
be no good the letter tells that Oh hcre<» 
Ladv Dalmayer’ She was asking after 
you Harry and saying she liadn t lor 
gotten the day at the ranch when you 
roped a steer that no one else could 

Oh bother’ muttered Harry under his 
breath nsing as a tall dark haired 
woman with a classical handsome face 
ind wearing a gown that filled her perfect 
figure w onderfully swept up the lounge 
followed bj admiring an 1 cunt us looks 
Ladj Dalmajerwasrcgal in appearance 
She was handsome almost bcautitul there 
w as no doubt about that But there was a 
certain hardness in her voice and her con 
atant •mile was ncrcraeeompamtrd by that 
laughter of the eyes aocharming m woman 
Her liair undeniably her own vv as of that 
rare glossy blne^black colour so difficult 
to paint so impossible to desenbe And it 
was not until *06 sto<^ uudera strongeke 
trie light that it coiillbeseen that Indy 
Dalmayerjiossesscda few wnnkJes round 
those rallur h ird eyes on 1 that there vvere 
lines at tl c comers of her mouth and nos* 
tnls Torty two years of ope was I>ndy 
Dalmavcr (that could easily be found out 
from Dcbrett or DurVe) llw widow of« 
raau of title who Ind left her more than 
liandsomciv prOTideil for But she seemed 
restless unsettled in spite of the beauties 
of her town house of her country mnnsioti 
an 1 she spent the greater part of tb^ year 
intmvel On a Cnmdnn tour she had 
been cnttrtaiiictl tit Mcniinenng I nneh 
while p.issuig Ihroiigli the country nod 
ishv ha 1 never forgotten the han Isotnc 
im scular young IJo*s w ith I is Curious 
I nr of eyebrow who had provctl himself 
to beaman amongst men and willtlcr 
unerruig 1 cr unfailing memon for 
n imes and fac • she I ad at r nec recog 
uiwal old Mr Rayn cs at lie Allendale 
il tel wheic she also 1 append to lie 
* g 

There are i o su-ers fi r Vou to tepe in 
ndoH 1 ni afraid Mr Ravmc« 5^ 


said smiling at Harry as they shook hands 
but if you II come down to myplacein 
the country I could find you a horse that 
wants a little breating I w ant your father 
and mother to come and I hope you U 
come too 

*Ob delighted delighted vour hdy 
ship’ said old Haxmts heartily ‘ Well 
go won t we mother’ And Ilarrv too’ 

Mrs Rav mes w as a self effacing timid 
inoffensire little woman and she flushed 
and murmurcil some incoherent words 
She was overwhelmed at the idea ofbeing 
invited to stay with a real live lady of 
title and w ith a smile and a nod I^dy 
Dalinayer parsed on 

Oh by the way she said lull turning 
and speaking directly to Harry, ' vou 
ought to ride in the Park lu the mornings 
It looks rather well just now lalwavs 
make a point of having an hour myself 
from eleven to tweh c Good bye 

My boy said old Rnvmcs to Ins son 
when later on Mrs Rhymes hating 
goee upstairs the two men wwre sitting m 
a comer of the smoke room I m going to 
have a straight talk to you You think 
ivegit plenty of money don t you’ ^^ell 
I haven t 1 \e only just got enough for 
your mother nnd me to lire on comfort 
ably for the rest ol our days There will 
of conrsc be cnoiich to keep you from 
want the ranch didn t sell ns well as it 
ought to have done nnd 1 \e nut been too 
luckr with my investments * 

\\cl1 so long as you and motl cr are all 
right 1 can find my way along I daresay 
i can always get a livmc m Canada 

i knou my boj I know But 1 want 
you to make more than a living I want 
you to make a name I w int you to lie 
someone to do something Thats vvly 
we VC come to England to give you 5 our 
chance I want you to go in forpolitici 
Toucan speak you re the man vvl o could 
lead n crowd Remember how tl cy cheered 
youwhen youwent and helped tostop that 
stnkc at the paper mills? Remember the 
sjiccch vou made then ? Tint showed what 
you couH do with men 1 vvnntyouto 
n«c, nsc my boy Remember that n 
man rose from a log cabin to be President 
of Amcn(“i 1 vvnnt toFfc vou n<c Toil 
m pht lei nmc Min stcr liclort 1 die \ThO 
kn vTS’Jipl r 1 camlwavsdo with mtti. 
von know nrd Lngk nd is the place where 
a itnl man con nlvvny® 1 n 1 n real job ’ 
Jfeat 5jM«t what I fhould love fatlicf 
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I should love to be in poliiics, to try and 
do things for the under-dog, to try and 
speak for those who can’t help themselves. 

T hat’s just what I should love.” 

And Harry’s dark brow n iacelit up with 
enthusiasm, and he looked as he sat there 
indeed a bom leader of men 
• •'Well, my boy, that’s just what you’re 
fitted for. But you want some one to help 
you. I can’t help you enough You want 
to many a lady' a real lady who could 
help you on, who could sing your praises 
for you behind j-our back, one of those 
women \Yho could go mto the best society, 
one of the real swells. A real lady with 
money, that’s what 3’Qu want, Harry, 
that’s who you must marry. She would 
be a help to you.” 

The enthusiasm died out of Harry’s face 
and he spoke slowl3*. 

^ ”1 shouldn’t care to marry for money 

only, father,” he said. ‘‘I want to marry 
for love.” 

“Lovel Ob, shucks I Ihat would come 
all right after a bit. You get hold of the 
money first. Now there are two I’ve got 
my eye on for you, and you can take your 
choice which you'H ha^-e a tt3' for first.” 

Harry shivered a little, as if bis father’s 
words hurt him. 

“There's Lady Dalma3'er,” went on old 
Raymes. “She’s a real swell if you like. 
House in the countty, house iu town, and 
1 don't know how much a year ; a widow 
and still good-looking. D’you know, Harry 
my bo3', she asked after you directly she 
saw me. ‘That good-looking sou of yours,’ 
she called you. And see how she spoke to 
you to-night! She's no chicken, I daresay, 
but still she’s got the stufi, and that 
counts.” 

' “I don’t like to hear yon talk like that, 
^.fathe^,” put in Harry*. “She’s a woman, 
i^ou know, and I don’t think it’s fair to 
Tdiscuss her in that way.” 

“My boy, I’m older than you are, and I ’ 
know the world a bit better. It’s money 
tliat counts. 'But if 3'nu don’t like her, 
there’s another one, that little Tremayne 
, girl. She’s 3‘ounger, she’s prettier, and 
she’s got the stufi too. You saw that 
letter from her solicitor in which she' oilers 
to give up everything, everything to us? 
Well, 'my boy, tliat would mean money — 

, the mones' that Iwantforyou — for she’s 
ho right to it, you know." 

' “D’you think I’d take a penny of her 
‘money,' father ? 'And we ought to be 


ashamed of ourselves for talking like this 
about her.” 

“Ashamed ' Ashamed !” The old man 
was getting irritated by Harry’s constant 
disag re e m ent \\ ith him “You'll be asham- 
ed of your own f.ither next ! I’ce not been 
accustomed ,to have so much argument 
about ever3'Hiing You can either fall in 
w'ith my views or you can go your own 
way, which 3'0ii like. You can cither marry 
Lady Daimuyer — or at least ask her, she’d 
have you alter a bit, 1 know — or3'Oucan 
marr3' that little Tremayne girl. Yes, 
marry her, I s.iy. for she’ll have 3'pu right 
enough after I’ve had a talk with her 
lawyer. I’m going to put it to him this 
way — he’s a man of business, he'll under- 
stand and mot jump d OW'D my throat like 
she did ” 

“What do 3'oii mean, father?” asked 
Harry', quickly. “Jump down 3’our throat! 
Have’ you been to see her again ?” 

“Never mind about that,” said old 
Raymes rather nncon)fortabl3', for be felt 
that he had made a blunder. “What I am 
going to tell you is this, that she w’ould 
keep her money so long as you and she got 
married. If sbe won’t agree to marry you, 
well, then I collar the monc^, that’s all.” 

“I^ok here, f.ither,” said Harry in a 
low voice, and looking round the empty 
room, “you don’t mean to say you’re go- 
ing to try and make aba^ain Iikethat, go-'’ 
tog to try and make a girl— ah, I believe I 
know, I believe 1 can see it! Father, I 
believe you’ve told her that yourself. You 
said she had jumped down your throat. 
Father, quick, tell me, surely 3'oit lia\ en’t 
made such a suggestion to the girl herself, 
have you?” * 

“Yes, I have," answered the old man 
oltnost sullenly. “And why shouldn’t you 
many her ? You’re just about suited to 
each other, and she’s got the money.” The 
old man had hardly ever been thwarted in 
his hfif, had ruled men \\*ith a rod of iron, 
and he spoke defiantly. “Look here, my 
boy, if you don’t do as I wish, yod’ll never 
get a penny from me— not that I’ve much 
to leave, and I suppose you can alwa3’S 
cam a living, but after all,” his voice soft- 
ened a little, “I’m 3*our father, and I want 
to do the best I can for you.” 

“And 3'ou— you made this infamous sug- 
gestion to her ! Oh, no wonder she wants 
to— oh, 'father, bow could 3'on, how could 
3’Ott ? But you won’t touch a penny of hef 
money, really ; 3*0x1 ’ll refuse to take it?” 
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“No, I won’t I’ll tate every peony 1 
can net,” 

Old Rayrncs was angry— angry with 
his son, angry with himself. He knew he 
was doing a mean thing, hut he was of 
that obstinate nature which, when once 
it has made up its mtml, will never give in 

“I’ll take every penny,” he repeated, 
standing up , i 

And Harry m hia turn stood up and 
faced his father. It was a battle of the 
two wills, the j oung man and the old man, 
the father and the son, and in both bamt 
the same rebellious spirit, the same dour 
determination not to give in, the same 
strong nature that will never brook defeat, 
that will fight on for ever. 

“Take th^e money nway from that girl,” 
said Harry in n low voice, looking old 
Kaymes straight in the face, “and J shall 
be ashamed of my father as long as I live. 
And not a penny of it will I e\ er touch ” 

Old Raymes'^ red lace turned a sickly 
grey, the red veins standing out like a 
network, and hia voice was husky and 
broken now and again by a little cough, 
as if he wen: findtog it dimeult to speak. 

“If you're ashamed of your father you’d 
better leave him and go your own way,” 
be said “I've no use for a son hke that.” 

“Tell me' you won’t take that money 
and I’ll withdraw what I’ve said. Father, 
don't let us quarrel. Oh, you won’t do a 
thing like that 1” 

“1 shall take every penny I can get, if I 
have to fight for it through every court in 
the land ” 

The old man’s' temper and blood was 
up, and he wouldn't give way an inch. 

' “Then— 1 say it to your face— I'm 
ashamed of you.” 

“Are you, are you, by God?” The old 
man's voice seemed thicker and more 
husky, “Then here, take this {” 

And he put his hand in his pocket and 
flung a shilling on the table. 

“That’s the last you’ll ever get from me. 
And go any where you like where I" shan’t 
see you, anywhere out of my sight. If 

? 'ou’re ashamed of your father get away 
rom me and never come back ” 

“Yes, I can do that,” said Harry, 
grimly. "It's the only way to keqimy 
self-respect. I don’t need you to tell me 
twice. Goodbye, father.” 

And with his bead in the air, red-hot 
passion still burning uithin him, Hariy 
Nvnlkcd out of the smoke-room and into 


the lobby, put on his hat and coat and 
went out into the street. 

“Whew,” muttered old Raymcstohim* 
self, wiping his iorchead, “I never thought 
he’d take it like that. But I was only 
thinking oi him ; it as all for his good, 
and be couldn't see it." 

Then the old temper flaretl out ogam, 
and seizing the shlUing he bad thrown to 
Harry he flung it viciously into the 
fireplace, ' 

“Curse the money, curse the women, 
curse everything!" he said. “Still, I sap* 
pose wc shall make it up in the morning." 

But the next morning when old Kaymes 
and his wife came down to breakfast 
Harry did not appear at the table. 

“Where’s Hairy ?" asked Mrs. Raytnes. 
“Be isn’t generally late." i 

"Oh, perhaps lje|s 'bad breakfast early 
and gone out,” said old Raymes, with’ 
however, a peculiar sinking at his heart. 

But after breakfast he ascertained a$ 
the office that his son had not slept in the 
hotel the last night, and his bands tretn* 
bled ns he took up the paper and held it 
before his face so that bis wife cosld cot 
see his concern and agitation. 

“He’s taken me at my word,” he said to 
himself. “What an old fool Tve been I Ah. 
but there, he’ll come back, he’ll come back ! 

It will be all right.” 

And so, trying to comfort himself with 
the mrsuasion that there had only been a 
tiff octuecn his son and himseffl not a 
quarrel, tlic old man went offtoseeAIr. 
Cowan the solicitor, 'only to learn of the * 
death of the old lawyer from heart, disease 
on the prei, ious day. 

And as M r. Raymes walked back slowly ' 
to the hotel somehow heielt very old. He 
felt that trouble was closing in on him ; be 
Jelt, with a curious sense of surprise, that 
foe once in his life he had been in 
wrong, ' ' , 


' CHAl’TElf IT. 

N snOlIELCSS AND HOPELESS. , 
“Good-bjc, dear, ond good luck to yoU- 
lou will come and see us sometimes, won’t 
you ?’’ ^ , 

“Yes, Islialltrj to Good-bjc, and thank,' 
you for nil you’ve done for me.” - - 

It was tno months belorcGladjsvift* 
,tveJl enough to leave the hospital, and eves 
then hbe felt strangely weak and » 
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Fortunately, the fracture hadn’t been a-v<^ 
,bad one, and she \%’as able to walk quite 
well when the time came for her to leave. 
The doctor, with a few chaffing words, had 
left a stick by her bedside, advising her to 
use this ftr a little, and with it in her hand 
— she looked at it with rather a wry smile, 
mentallv terming it her only piece of lug- 
gage — she stood at the door of the ward 
saying good-bye to the nurse whose charge 
she had specially been. 

Then down the stairs she walked slowly, 
careiully, through the wide hall, down the 
steps, and out mto the street. 

While lying in bed during her stay at the 
hospital she had had time thoroughly to 
think over her position, to decide what she 
should do. She did not know of the death 
of old Mr. Cowan of course, and she had 
decided that when she was well she would 
go to him, find out what he had beendoing 
concerning her wish to hand over every- . 
thing to Mr. -Raymes, ask him to arrange 
for her personal belongings to be sent to 
her, and then she would look out for work. 
Firmly, resolutely,' she made up her mind 
that she would not touch another peony of 
that money ; it should go to the man who 
considered it his right : her body and- soul 
were not to he bought or bribed. If she 
remained in enjoyment of the property he 
would think that she was giving in, that 
she was willing to marry hts son whom he 
had thrown at her head. Anyway he had 
threatened that he would take the case 
into court unless she gave in one way or 
the other, and so— oh i let ' him have the 
money, let him have everything ; it seemed 
as if it were fated to bring her trouble. 

And so on that bright autumn morning 
Gladys found herself once more in the old 
square where Air. Cowan’s office was. 

But to her surprise she found a new 
name over the door. She went inside. 
The inquiry office had been brightened up. 
the old place had been re-papered -and 

f iainted ; a smart young fellow, so different 
rom the confidential, rather deaf old 
man who had been' Mr, Cowan’s clerk, 
asked her business in a bright, brisk 
ivolce. 

“Mr. Cowan? Mr. Cowan ?” he said. 
“Oh, yes, the old gentleman who died snd- 
d^ly about two mouths ago 1 Heart 
disease, you know. Ob, yes, we’ve bwa 
“here quite six weeks.’* ' 

“But bis practice?” faltered Gladys, 
horrified, thauderstmek at the news, “His 


clients? Ob, dear, oh, dear, it seems im- 
possible, impossible!" ' I 

““But it’s very, very true," said the 
young man, quite sympathetically— for a 
pretty girl in distress can generally claim 
sympathy. “He’d hardly any clients left 
at all, the dear old man— so his old clerk 
told us— and he'd no relations either. The 
old clerk came off well, got nearly alibis 
money, onite a nice little bit j so he closed 
up the t3usiness, and I believe he’s gone 
down to spend the rest of his days in the 
country " 

“Oh, thank you, thank you ! I’m sorry 
to have troubled yon," faltered Gladys as 
she walked out, feeling as if .the ground 
were giving way beneath her. 

For she was still weak and frail, of 
course, though certaioly convalescent, and 
she felt that she wanted some strong arm\ 
near her, someone to guide and comfort 
her. Jn this great city she seemed so 
lonely, so helpless. Mn Cowan was dead ! 
His business was closed up and there was 
no one to whom she could appeal. She was 
alone, quite alone in London. The house . 
in Kirton Square, what had become of 
that? NYho would be there? What was 
she to do ? Gladys sat on the old wooden 
bench in the little garden in the square 
trying to make up her mind what she 
ourtttodo. 

out her brain seemed a blank J she could 
formulate no plan of action. All that she 
could realise was that she was alone, ter- 
riblj' alone. 

And then it came home to her with a 
sudden shock that she had not a penny in 
her possession. Her go*d-chain .bag, of 
course, had been taken by the thief, and 
with it all her money. Why, she thought 
sbiveringly, she would want for her next 
meal unless she got money from some- 
where. 

Then she made up her mind and rose to 
her feet. She would go back to Kirton 
Square and see Blayre, the old butler, and 
borrow money from him; she would repay 
him when she got work. She would remove 
her belongings. Yes, .that was the first 
thing to do. 

And so, pulling herself together, she 
made her way slowly and rather painfully ’ 
back to the house which once had been 
hers, which really W'as hers now if she 
cared to claim it again. 

^ The blinds were down, the steps were 
dirty, the house bore a deserted auatmtid|y-% 
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little Side court. She knew, of course, the 
use of pawnbroker*!, thouRii she had never 
been into one of their <tlions before. She 
found herself in n long, dark pas'i.'igc, 
flanked on one side by four or five httlc 
cupboards or cubicles, running down tfie , 
length of n counter, behind which were two 
assistants The faint, musty smell of 
clothes, the stuffy atraosplicre, tlie two 
strange,^ ragged.looking women with 
bundles lu the cubicle she entered, all helped 
to offend Gladys' natural fastidiousness, to 
make her feel nauseated, ns if she must get 
out of the place ns quickly as possible. But 
she had to w.ait while the two women 
handed over their bundles, argued, almost 

J uarrelied, with the assistant who otten- 
ed to them, and then came her turn. 
“Would you please— please give me 
something for this she said, timidly 
offering the little brooch. 

“We don’t give here," said the assistant, 
a fair*haired, rather pitnply-faecd youog 
man with a cheery manner. “\Ne'U let you 
have a bob on this Got a balfpenny ? No ? 
WcJJ, aerer aineJ. Your name and address ? 
Jane Smith, 02, High Street. TUat’Udo. 
There you arc 1” 

Writing quickly on a piece of cardboard 
without waiting for an answer from' 
Gladys, the young man filled m a ticket 
and slipped it down in front of her with 
elevcnpence-hfttfpcnny, and then turned his 
nitcntion to the next client, 

' Gladys clutched the money almost greet 
dily, though feeling at tne same time 
shamed to her very soul, and sneaked out 
‘ ijf the door, feeling as if the pnsscrs-by 
were ready to shout oat the fact that they' 
knew she had been in a pawnshop , 

But she had money f She had eleven* 
pence-balfpenny I \Vimt n fortune ' it 
seemed ' Elcvcnpcncc-halfpcnny I 

And slipping the ticket into her pocket 
she ^Yent into a neighbounng teasht^ and 
ordered n cup of tea, for her throat ivas 
parehcil nnd dry, and she felt a jcamiog 
for something refreshing. And ns she 
sipped the tea she began to fed a little 
brighter, a little better. Then she ordered 
a poached egg on toast, and she was 
' surprised to had after she fiad oaten it 
that she was still hungry, so she ordered 
another one, And when she came to pay 
her ; little bill she found that her meal 
had cost her eight pence ; all then that 
® ft had left was thrccnence halfpenas^ 

But she had had food, she was comforted; 


that was something. The sun was shining 
now, the ivorld seemed a little brighter to 
; walking nms not so paiDful. It was' 
just food and rest that she ncetled, that 
ivas nil . ' . ■ ' 

fioshe tricvl to conjfort JierseJf as she 
walked along the <unny side of the big 
shopping thoroughfare, trying to persuade 
herself that things would come all right. • 
But the sky was soon overcast, and a 
sharp shower of rain compelled her to take 
shelter in the central ball of a tube 
railway Station. The shadows of after- 
noon began to be lengthened, the street 
lamp began to be lit, and the shower soon 
turned into a pitiless torrent. People 
hurned by with gleaming umbrellas and 
mackintoshes ; the 'buses were full inside, 
cabs were at a premium; happy people 
with homes to go to hurned in to the 
sheltering transport of the tube. In the 
street the roar and bust e of the traffic, of 
the business that must go on, though raius 
may drench and wiods may blow, still 
bummed on m its cevcr*cea8iag volume, 
while Ghidys watched, waiting ivitbln the 
shelter of the entrance, wondering sadly 
w'liy It was that in this grvat citv she 
should be lust a girl alone, absolutely 
alone. And again her prayer went up, 
“God help me nnd tell me what to do." 

rortbcf stimdiug, further walking about, 
was impossible, und so once more a tea 
shop was visticd, the last precious coppers 
—all but a halfpenny— were spent, two- 
ncoce for a cup of tea and a penny for a 
bun. 

Wildly nod with fevered brow Gladys 
tried to think of some one, some friend, 
some acquaintance, to whom she could 
apply for help, but not a sou! did she 
know. All her acquaintances h-ad been 
made abroad, nnd she had not been very 
long in England, rrrends.’ Well, yes, she 
had friends, but she hardly knew where’’ 
they were {they were scattered, travellmg ’ 
iDnybc._ There was no one— no one. 

She lingered ns long as possible over the 
scanty meal, and then there came a gentle'^ 
reminder from the attendant; 

“We’re dosing now, Miss." 

And out into the pitiless, merciless street 
she went again. 

The rain had, fortunately, now stopped, 
out the wind was blcuiog coldly. Autuam i 
was now well advanced— it had been 
summer when she was taken to the bo9- 
pitaV— and she ‘shivered as she drew the 
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coat of her thin costume closer round her 
.summer blouse. Instinct led her to turn 
her steps towards the Free Lihrarj* again, 
and it was as a haven of comfort to-hcr; 
for here was light, here v, as warmth, and 
she seated herself once more dt the tdble 
with a paper in front of her. 

She was too tired, too dispirited to 
notice, the frequenters of the reading-room, 
now of a different class; she just simply 
sat there, her eyes closing involuntarily, 
her head nodding, until at length she 
felt herself touched on the shoulder and 
heard a voice sajmg’ 

“You mustn’t go to sleep here, please.” 

By a great eftort she kept hersen awake, 
sitting bolt upright, trying not to think 
that the hours were slipping by, that she 
had nowhere to rest that night, until she 
noticed the young hbranaa at his desk 
begin to gather his papers and books to- 
gether; two or three of the lights were 
switched off, and she saw that it was ten 


o'clock, the hour when the library was 
closed, when all must leave. 

“Come along, let’s get back home 
quickly;” she heard one gir] say to another 
as they went dow’n the steps. “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if it rained again.” * 

Home! Home! How the sound of the 
word hurt Gladys ' Home 1 That saci^ 
word seemed to dm, to ring through her 
head as she stood hesitatingly on the 
broad steos wondering what she should do. 
Behind her the caretaker locked the big 
doors. 

“Now then, Missy, pop along please,” 
he said, not unkindly. *T want to lock the 
gates too ” 

There was a gate at the bottom of the 
steps which had to be locked nightly, and 
Gladys moved out ol his W’ay, feeling that 
her last refuge had gone. 

Ten o’clock ! Ten o’clock at night, and 
she was homeless and hopeless. 

(To becoatiaaed ) 


THE MOST AMERICAN 
Bv Dr. Sui)hindr\ 

P erhaps the most unique institution 
in unique America 13 the Chautauqua : 
it is distinctively an American pro-, 
duct. Chautauqua is the nation’s free 
forum ; it is the people’s popular universi^. 
It is “a feast of helpfulness, a carnival of 
inspiration, a season of pleasure and re- 
laxation.” This social and educational 
institution costs America fifteea million 
'rupees, and is attended by eight million 
pe^le a year. 

The Chautauqua movement began half 
a century ago in a summer camp on the 
shores^f Late Chautauqua in the State of 
New York.* Here the people who had missed 
in early life college opportunities came to- 
gether on the lake side for education 
through lectures, reading courses, and en- 
' tertainments.* The name of the lake be- 
came the name of the summer community. 
In n short timfe other eofr'munities in other 
^qarts of the country organized Cbantau- 
qiKJs, and carried out more or less the 
ideas*^/-^he mother Chautauqua. * 


THING IN AMERICA 

7 , - 

Bose, M.^ , ph.o 

Fifty years ago Chautauqua was a 
geographical expression, an American- 
Indian name of a lake in southwestern 
New York. Now it has become a common 
noun in the English language.^ It stands 
for a new institution, a dynamic civic and 
social force. To day Chautauquas are 
found all over, the United States bringing 
local communities in touch with the great 
intellectual currents of the world 

The modern Chautauqua had aban- 
doned the reading courses, and has also 
ceased to emphasize the personal, educa. 
tiona! features. The Chautauqua program 
is, however, quite "meaty”. It consists of 
addresses, concerts, and dramatic perform- 
ances. The Chautauqua runs from five to 
ten days with three sessions a day. The 
forenoon is devoted to literary or religious 
lectures, and the work of a playground 
instructor who teaches the children games, 
the qfternoon to music and addresses ; and 
the evening to humorous readings, music, 
Shakespearean plays or other forms o| 
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amusement. In many of these programs 
from fifty to seventy people take part. 
Building a well-balanced Chautauqua pro- 
gram is a difficult undertaking. Chautau- 
qua must qmcken the civic spirit of the 
community , so there are lectures on politi- 
cal, social, and educational problems. 
Chautauqua must broaden the mind, and 
so there are addresses on travel, literature 
and science Again, the .aesthetic side of 
life must not be overlooked ; hence there 
IS mnsic, chalk -talks, and art. There is 
something for all. The program is religi- 
ous, educational, entertaining, amusing. 
People lay aside the burdens and duties of 
every-day life to attend Chautauqua— to 
tfaiuk, to visit, to smile, and thus give the 
mind and body a week of rest ana recrea- 
tion. 

Those who appear on the Chautauqua 
program are known as “talents" or 
"attractious”. Men and women of recog- 
nized ability as experts in civic, educa- 
tional, and social work, famous authors, 
artists, and orators, congressmen, senators, 
governors, and cabinet ministers are oil in 
great demand on the Chautauqua 
platform.' 

The average lecturer receives from 100 
to 360 rupees ft week. Thus the wonder- ' 
fnl developmeot of the Chautauqua move- 
mdut has opened up a large field of oppor- 
tunity to qualified talents. In the early 
days the lecturers in this country had no 
stated fees ; all they received was the pro- 
- coeds of a collectioa which barely paid 
their expenses. One of the most eloquent 
orators of America, Henry Ward Beecher, 
was once paid with a contribution of 
twelve bushels of potatoes, and John B. 
Gough, ftoother eoiiuent speaker of the 
early fifties, received a piece of ham as his 
fee. It was Emerson who first discovered 
the profession of paid lectures. His _ remu- 
ueratiou was very modest in tbebegtaniog. 
Once he wrote a letter to a lecture com- 
'■AaA Vit 

the five dollars [fifteen rupees) oQcred, but 
must have in addition fonr quarts of oats 
for his horse." It is quite a relief to know 
that the sage of Concord received his 
oats, though only after much discussion! 
In his Inter years Emerson’s firs 
advanced materially lie got from 450 
to l.GOO rupees for a single lecture. 

At the lime of his return from the depths 

i Africa after his search for David Lwiug. 
one m 1871, thegreat explorer Henry M. 


Stanley received the sum of 300,000 rupees 
for one hundred lectures. The gross re- 
ceipts for Stanley’s first l-clure, it may ^ 
added, were 53,400 rupees. Mark Twain 
was another high-priced lecturer. In 1874 
he refused 90,000 rupees for fifty lectures. 
The present Vice-President ol the United 
States, Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, a well- 
known Chautauqua luminary, gets 900 
rupees for each lecture. None cao, Tiow* 
ever, compare in the long run with Mr, 
William Jennings Bryan, the prince of the 
American chautauqua platform. When he 
was Secretary of State he received a 
salary of 36,000 rupees a year. The papers 
now report that as a Chautauqua talent 
Air. , Bryan is making 414,000 rupee* 
annu.illy. It seems to be much better 
forhim to be a Bhautauquan than a cabi- 
net minister. His drawing power is so ' 
great that be can swell the g.ate receipt* 
for more than any other living American 
orator. On account of his commanding 
platform ability he is able to dictate his 
own terms. His minimum fee is 750 rupees. 
The next 730 rupees of the gate-receipts 
go to Chautauqua. Above that, the money 
IS divided equally between Mr. Bryan and 
Chautauqua. 

A story is told at Vale University that 
a famous preneber was invited to address 
the Yale students in the chapel. Before 
commencing his lecture, the noted divine 
asked the president of the university if the 
time for bis address would be limited. "Oh, 
no, "replied the president, "speak as long os 
you like, but there is a tradition here at 
Yale chapel that no souls are saved after 
twenty minutes ’’< Now there is no fixed 
limit as to the length of the Chautauqua 
address; but the uuwrittcn tradition is 
that no Chautauqua lecture should fall 
below fifty minutes nor exceed ninety. 

The American orator speaks slowly and 
distinctly. Ilis articulation is clear, his tone 
IS conversational, his gestures are sparing, 
vwii Wft VcjV: w iorceltfi yet simple and 
cicar-cut rather than fiowery and ornate. 

In short, he speaks to a purpose; he 
sneaks to Iw understood. Since the summer 
Chautauqua meetings arc always held 
out-doors in huge open tents, the speaker* 
must bare a voice that will carry over the 
cries of the babies, the patter of the rain, 
and the roar of the prninc wind, A strong 
resonant voice is one of the prime requisi- 
tes of American public speakers. Jjj 
Mettbew Arnold came to the United^* *“ 
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as'a popular lecturer. His lecture ticketssold 
sometimes as high ashfteen rupees a piece. 
To one of his lectures came General Grant 
,and his wife. Arnold spoke so low that 
few could hear 'a hat he was sajing. Grant 
became very restless in his seat. At last, 
turning to his wife Grant said, *‘We have 
' seen the lion, but we cannot hear him roar. 
Let ns go home.” 

It is very fortunate that the American 
lecturers are singularly free from those 
[affected mannerisms which are so often as- 
f Sociated with Englishmen. For one thing, 
*{your English speakers blaze away too fast. 

/ Indeed, they speak much more rapidly in 
England than they do in America. When 
John Bright, the greatest English orator 
of the last half a century, began to speak 
in public, his utterance was so swift that 
^few could follow him intelligently. On one 
^‘occasion a newspaper gave the following 
report of an important political address 
by Mr. Bright ; “The next speech was 
made by our young townsman, Mr. John 
Bright, but be spoke so fast that our re* 
porter was quite unable to follow him.” 

The Chautauqua lacturer is a mediator 
between the layman and the specialist. 
The successful iorwarddookiog talent 
aims to lift American life by giving in 
popular language to the masses the current 
results of modern scholarship aud scieuti* 
dc research. The Chautauqua manage* 
ment wants a show of courage on the part 
of the lecturer, a forceful statement of facts, 
a fling at John D. Rockefeller and Ins 
Standard Oil Trust, and occasiouallv aa 
extra twist of the tail of the British hoo, 

. The chautauquan must always have a 
} message. The man who simply lectures 
* on “How are the Biscuits ?” or “A Bushel 
of Soap Suds” cannot hope for a career 

the Chautauqua field. He must show a 
v^old, a creative mind. The mission of 
£Ahc lecturer, as Macaulay said of John 
Milton, is to “bear the torch of truth into 
those dark and infected recesses in which 
no light has ever shone.” 

In a modest way I have sometimes 
lectured on the Chantauqua platform. 
One summer, I vividly recall, someoftber 
methodiat preachers objected to my 
appearadee in their town Jjecause— well, it 
\ was said I was not a Ciiristian. The- 
'X bureau I represented took a firm stand. 
XSven at the risk of losing business, it made 
"Qi^^wa hear my address. The moral : 

ideas*c^^°“°^ be put on the muzzle. 


The ancient Athenian general and 
statesman, Phocion, ivhen interrnpted by 
the loud cheers of his audience, would ask 
his friends standing near by, “Have* I made 
a mistake and said something stupid ?” 
In America the applause of the audience is 
often considered as the chief proof of a 
successful lecture. There is really no use 
blinking the fact that the constant temp- 
tation of the Chautauqua platforraist is to 
say the thing that takes, that tickles the 
fancy, that flatters the prejudice of the 
crowd. His mind is in danger of becoming 
a we.ather cock. Indeed, many a promis- 
ing career has been eaten away by the acid 
of applause. The lecturer need not, how- 
ever, be condemned too severely. For, has 
not every politician on the stump told 
ns that the sovereign American public has 
aright to get what it wants when it wants 
it? And is it not the duty of the lecturer, 
the servant of the public, to give it what 
it wants? Those who have studied 
the American audience long and close 
at hand know too well that it has a voraci- 
ous apet^te for funny stories, breezy 
anecdotes, emotions, and epigrams rather 
than serious analysis, complex reasoning, 
and sober disquisition of bard f^aets. HenM 
the motto of the professional spell-binders 
is, “Get them laughing and keep them 
laughing.” 

AH the Chautauqua orators use stock 
lectures. The “starriest” of Chautauqua 
stars, William Jennings Bryan, has deliver- 
ed bis two favorite lectures, “The Making 
of a Man*’ and “The Prince of Peace,” 
times without number. I know a popular 
lecturer who has given his address, “Sour 
Grapes,” over two thousand times. The 
man, who holds the record for having 
delivered a single lecture thelargest number 
of. times is Dr. Russell H. Conwell, the 
President of the Temple University. He has 
given the same lecture, “Acresof Diamond,” 
more than five thousand times. A touching 
thing about his lecture is that all the 
proceeds from it have been devoted for the 
past thirty years to the education of needy 
young men; and the number of those 
helped by Dr. Conwell exceed 1,600. 

The Chautauqua course, as has already' 
been indicated, does not consist only of 
six or sei en numbers of straight lectures 
It includes also two or three evenings of 
concerts and mu«ie, and entertainments 
by readers who recite, impersonate, loke 
and tell stories. The lecture is, however,' 
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the ioundation upon which the Chautanqaa 
isbmlt If for any reason the lecttire 
should!?? crowded out the Chautauqua 
will become a thing of the past 

In the beginning, Chautauqua? were 
eutirely independent concerns each com 
mumty organised and ran its own Chau 
tauqua to suit its"lf A few years ago 
the “traveling tent” or “circuit” Chau 
tauqua was introduced This innovation 
m the Chautauqua movement ha® been 
described as * the last word in popular 
education’ Under this system, a bureau 
or coomany will operate a hundred or 
more Chautauquas on a single circuit 
It 13 done in this wise the bureau will 
run seven Chautauquas in seven towns 
simultaneously, provided the program 
IS to continue seven days The first days 
program in the first town of the circuit 
moves to the second town on the follow 
ing day, and so on At the end of the 
weeh there would be seven assemblies 
gotog, and the first tent w ould be on its 
way to the eighth town Thus, with only 
enough talent to serve one town for a 
week, the bureau is able to serve seven 
towns for a solid week 

America has reduced ndverltsiog to 
an exact science, nod its full resources 
ate perhaps oowUerc pressed into service 
more relentlessly than m exploiting 
the Chautauqua workers Tor months 
before the arrival of the Chautauqua, 
hundreds of advance circulars, foJders, 
posters, and window han^rs are 
poured upon the community >a an un 
ceasing stream, The Chautauqua ‘ htern 
turc ’ 18 an anthology of laudatory 
lullahys, giving life sketches, anecdotes, 
records of past achievements or even 
failures of the Mcformers When nothlog 
else can be said, the people arc gra\ely 
assured that the speaker "is n man of 
splendid physique, of superb health,” that 
the comet player ‘ has hair enough for 
811 ordinary men If possible pet a look 
at his face, and that the leader of the 
orchestra “is certain to begiienanoio 
tion evervwhcrc Oh, bon he will bow 
and smile “ 

Most of the up-to date burtau® employ 
trained journalist® well equipped • poo 
licity men * to prinire attractive program 
annouDccmrnt® Tley furnish the local 
n ewspopers „ itli the cul® of the taletit* 
nod nil the rectt«*>TV lufoimaticn about 
the Chautauqua The editors are not 


required to go to the trouble of setting 
tins in type It comes to them m sme 
plate by parcel post prepaid, ready to 
pnot What an exhibition of gush 
advertising ' 

Hlk are a few sentences culled from 
Chautauqua advertisements "The most 
pc^ular lecturer upon the platform 
to4ay*' , "He is the greatest speaker the 
State of Indiana has ever produced’, 1 
am as well known in Canada as Roosevelt 
13 in America ” "I am America’s greatest 
lady reader , am the world's greatest 
magician ” These arc only a lew of the 
Chautauqua masterpieces of fiction 
Romancing in Chautauqua ®eeinstobea 
thorough going respectable American fiafiit 
and the sophisticated people sooner or 
later get used to this bnbit as they get 
used to measles Be that as it may, the 
publicity innn works and works hard to 
make the ijeople get the Chautauqua 
fever He says that every talent is a 
front page bead bner, every Chautaoqnan 
10 the program IS 'the best ever'. The 
mao who IS to play the piano is greater 
than Paderewski, the artist who is to 
slog “can knock Caruso into a cocked hat 
with one hand tied behind him" , and the 
speaker who i* to talk is positively greater 
than Cicero or Demosthenes lo a w ord, 
the coming Chautauqua IS going to be the 
eighth wonder of the world Can anyone 
afford to miss such an ettraordinary 
treat * 

A few days before the arnval of the big 
tent the city is in a buxz of excitement 
The whole town is dressed in gala attire, 
ond made to "look as though there was 
something doing ” Houses are draped 
with the Stars and Stripes Shop windows 
ore adorned with huge posters of 
Chantauqua attractions Every availp’’^ 
telephone and telegraph post is gay 
fluttering red and yellow cards Banners 
and streamers and cblocerl eiActsvi b'diis 
arch the principal streets Cloth and 
paper pennants arc posted on buggies and 
antomobiles Tlrgs arc tacked on gates 
and tumble-down fences L\en cats and 
dop are made to wrar the Chautauqua 
Colors Men stand on the street corret* 
ard women Icab over the fence m tbor 
tack yards and talk about "our 
Vhautouqua program ’ Enthusnsticcitir^/ 
form tllcm«elvea into a booster’s club, 
they parade and motor rourd about th« 
countre booMirg * oiir Chautaaqua ' 
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The large tent arrives, and there is 
mach stir. The Chautauqua manager and 
his lieutenants set up the tent.^ Erelong 
the white canvas top is flapping, tent 
flags are flying, and the stage is already 
for the great performance. The long* 
expected opening day dawns. The mayor 
'makes an eloquent address of welcome, 
and assures the Chautauqua people of the 
freedom of the city. The button is pressed ; 
the week oflun, frolic, education, and glad 
■ time is on. 

J.r When the program starts, shops, hanks, 
r^and even post ofcces are frequently closed. 

\ Everybody goes to the Chautauqua 
grounds. Everywhere there is Sabbath 
' stillness. Hor the time being the town 
presents the appearance of Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village”, “What a fine oppor- 
Ltunity for a big haul this offers the robber,” 
-said 1 to a Cuantauqua devotee. “Yes,” 
' quietly replied the man, “but the robber — 
he, too, would be at the Chautauqua." 

The financial side of the Chautauqua is 
interesting. A local organization or com* 
mittee guarantees the bureau the sale of a 
minimum number of tickets. A Chautauqua 
program costs all the way from 600 rupees 
in a small village to 12,000 to 15,000 in a 
large city. If a person is to attend a week’s 
program by single admissions it would 
cost him from twenty-four to thirty rupees, 
but ^by purchasing a season ticket he can 
take'in the entire Chautauqua for the sum 
of from four to seven rupees. 

An important outgrowth of the 
Chautauqua movement is University 
Extension — a school for people who are 
- out of school. The American leaders 
\ education have tfome to the conclusioo that 
^ “it is not sufficient to maintain at some 
one place in the state a great school of 

d earning and research, w'th libraries, 
aboratories, class rooms and facnlties of 
^xperts, since only a .small proportion of 
the people can reside at the university, even 
for a few months. Ifknowledge is to 


become a vital force in the State it must 
touch the lives of all people ; it must be 
w'ithid the reach of those who can use it in 
the interest of human welfare. It is the 
purpose of University Extension to provide 
A channel through which all the people 
may avail themselves of the knowledge 
Accumulated at the university.” In 
•Accordance with this democratic ideal 
nearly all the important American nniver- 
silics have a special staff of lecturers who 
can interest the masses in discussions on 
natural science, history, art, physiology, 
social science, and matters of civic welfare. 
University extension work is, however, a 
little diflerent form thatofthe Chautauqua. 
The former has little to do with enter, 
tainments. Extension courses consist 
chiefly of lectures, and they are more 
academical than the Chautauqua, One may 
even go further and say that the extension 
lectures are always educational ; they are 
humorous only by accident or mistake. 
At all events, University Extension has 
made the boundaries of the country the 
walls of the university and the homes of 
the people its class rooms. ' Indeed, the 
dictum of the late editor, William T. Stead, 
“university extension is the university on 
wheels,” is now fully justified. 

It is difficult to estimate in dollera and 
cents the definite effects which the 
Chautauqua leaves upon the community 
life. The Chautauqua is both instructive 
and entertaining. The York Herald 
says, .“the Chautauqua Assembly is the 
visible centre of the greatest university in 
the world.” Ex-President Roosevelt in 
speakiog of the Chautauqua idea remarks, 
*T know of nothing iu the whole country 
vrliich is so filled with blessings for the 
nation.” Indeed, the Chautauqua move- 
meat is performing wonderful work for the 
elevation of national ideas, the diffusion 
of culture, and the promotion of human 
betterment. < 
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A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL ART MUSEUM 


I DO NOT know of any civilised country at 
the present day where it is necessary to, 
explain the unlity or value of muslins 
and gallenes least of all to its educational 
experts. Unfortunately this has been one’s 
lot in Modem India with our great pre* 
tensions of progress learning and enlighten* 
ment. It is notorious that our official 
museums are only patronised _ by our 
illiterate womenfolks and pilgrims who 
spend a curious half an hour among the 
medley ol what is to them almost unin- 
telligible, archaeological, geological and 
roological objects of our ajnbgbnrs. t\e 
have a vague sort of an idea that museums 
have great educational vMuc,— but for nil 
practical purposes our Unirersity students 
and the so-called educated section of our 
community take no serious interest m, nor 
cultivate any apology for a study of our 
museum exhibits. We arc W to make only 
a few stray or solitary visits when we are 
in a holiday mood or arc nske<l to accom- 
pany our moffussil friends and relatives oa 
a day’s vi«it to the cities for sight seeing. 
To some extent Ibis lack ot interest m the 
‘existing official museums is due to our 
oresent system of education which is not 
?Sted^o and is not affiliated with any 
Course oi study of our museum coIItc. 

■ tions— in other w onlsthe museums nnd the 
'subiect matter of their collections have no 
relaHon cither vital or academic to our 
educational curriculum. They arc quite 
independent of each other and have groan 
nnd worked on lines which were never 
- destined to meet. The more important 
reason has howcier to be found in our 
carefully cultivate*! apathy to seek cfduca- 
tion and culture through the medium of 
anything else but liteniry scripts. By con- 
fining our attention to hooks and literary 
reconlswe have depriNcd oufsclves ol the 
benefits and values to be derived from the 
study of culture contained in forms other 
than literary. One of the most dmlorable 
results ol this 1ms been the total lack of 
the development of tlic national conscious- 
ness as regards the value of the most 

S nceless assets of Indian cmluation. The 
isruption ^^h^cb followed the fall ofthe 


old Mogul Empire found us stripped of all 
pride in the assets of our indigenous cirili- 
zation and the value of our amstic moon- 
ments itself lias ever since been supremely 
discounted arcl we have groivn grey in a 
habit to regard all forms of our artistic 
activity, ancient or modem, ns inferior by 
reason of the fact that they are merely 
desi, th.at is to saj' the products of 
this country and therefore must 
necessarily be unworthy of any notice 
attention or study. By the time that the 
various ofrici.al collections of archaeologi- 
cal objects were formed (it must ^ be 
acknowlttlgcd with u serious appreciation 
of their values) the capacity ot the native 
student to understand or to take a pride 
in them had utterly vanished. So. that 
the only persons who had ‘eyes’ to sec and- 
to cultivate a study of the nurient 
artistic monuments of India were those 
who did not belong to the soil and had 
no interest in securing facilities for their 
study in India. There was a natural 
desire on their p.nrt to take away wdth 
them as many objects of artistic values 
ns possible, when they retinal from their 
duties nnd official career in India. In 
this way a steady stream ofexodnsof 
the nrtistic treasures of our country has 
flowed and is still flowing from India to 
England and other European countries. 
This is true not only of such easily 
portable objects as pictures, illuminat^ 
books nnd manuscripts but also of other 
objects d'art such as metal images, pieces 
of ancient sculptures, fine old brasses and 
bronzes, many c.xaniples of which have* 
gone out of India neicr to come back 
again. Many of these have found thdr 
places in the British Museum, South Ken- 
sington Museum and the India Office 
collections nnd also in the various official' 
hluseums m the European continent. 
These oo/ccts d'art have principally been’ 
collected m India by Europeans of good 
taste and eonnoisseurship in art, and the 
many private collections formed by retired 
officials from India contain many fine ex- 
amples of the old nrtsand crafts of India, 
good specimens of many of svhich bare 
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jiot\ become rare la India itself * This is 
pnncipally true in respect pf old Indian 
pictures and illaminated manuscripts 
rims the fine collection of old Indian and 
Indo Persian miniature paintings formed 
bj the late Colonel Hanimh has been 
acquired bj an Amencan vlustiim The 
growth of an ardent group of scholars in 
Europe dunng the last fifty 3 ears who 
have devoted themselves to the study of 
Indian a\ihzation and the records of its 
past has engendered the belief to some 
extent rightly, that the ‘scientific’ study of 
the relics of ancient India can be earned 
outbj these students outside India ma 
more competent manner than any native 
students hvmg tn India In this way the 
centre of gravity of Oriental studies has 
more and more shifted from India to 
London, Pans or Berlin There is therefore 
an inevitable desire to arrange for facilities 
and convenifences for such study for the 
benefit of these few European scholars at 
the esiiense of depleting the country of 
many of its treasures a majontyofthe 
znatenals for such study chieSy in the 
shape of maousenpts and other similar 
records have found their permanent home 
abroad aud a studentofany departmentof 
Indian culture will find better facilities for 
such study in London, Berlin or Pans 
than in anv aties of India This could not 
be a healthy state of things so far as India 
IS concerned, and this state of things has 
arisen from the neglect that we have 
meted out to the records ot our past 
civilization 

To return to our subject under discus 
Sion here, we find that for the last few 
decades the demand of foreign “Indiaoists ’ 
and ‘ Onental Scholars” and of pnvate 
■European collectors ol gooh taste ’nave 
jhelped to transfer from India some of 
yts finest art treasures to Europe and other 
’'distant jCountnes To this must also be 
added the depredations of the globe trot- 
4ers and cold weather tounsts who have 
been visiting India year after year bunting 
after old examples of Indian arts and 
curios and ready to paj anj price to 
secure the best available exarapleo \This 
has called forth an army of traders m 
Parana cbeej who have ransacked all the 
nook and comer of India for the purpose 
of securing all manner of examples of 
Indian fine and applied art to meet the 
demands of the tounsts who have thus 
earned ^atvay some of the finest examples 


of Indian miniature pamtmgs Reccntli 
this trade in old Indian art and curios has 
grown at snch enormous proportions that 
111 some class of objects the .available old 
examples have been completely exhausted 
and no really good specimen can be had at 
nn\ price 1 know of two such Indian 
traders who went on ‘ business visits’ to 
London Pans, Bnis-cls and Berlin laden 
with an enormous quantitj of Indian 
pictures and netwares the pick of which 
was sold in Berlin and P.ans at very high 
pnccs For while this trade has helped to 
deplete the av ailable amount of old * things 
Indian” it has also ran up the market value 
of really fine examples to most fabulous 
pnees Very few Indians— I had almost 
«aid none— cared to cultiv ate any acquain- 
tance with these treasures so as to be 
capable of appreciating their value— and 
those who diQ understand the importance 
of retaining them m our country could 
ill afford tbe pnee with which the owners 
of the objects have been seduced to part 
with them The state of things was far 
worse than prevaihng m Italy before the 
promulgation of the edict of Cardinal Pacca 
in 1820 which was the first legislation 
designed to prevent the evodns of art 
treasures from Italy But before that, 
Napoleon's expropnations had already 
denuded Italy of many of its finest master- 
pieces Preventive legislations have been 
undertaken m all European countries and 
also in Japan But snch laws could 
faardijr be earned into eflect successfully 
without the CO operation of those pnmanly 
concerned, viz , pnvate owners ofworks of 
art It was the growth of the idea 
of nationality rather than preventive 
legislation m Italy that ultimately 
■succeeheh in ^nedKing imxin ofi ‘ine 
country’s artistic treasures * England is, 
as all nations should be, very jealous of 
parting vv ith examples of her old masters 
and other objects of art and the committee 
of the National Gallery and of the National 
Art Collection Fund gird up their loins 
whenever any Amencan Collector threatens 
to seduce any old masterpiece from its 
home in England As I have just slated, 
to all countries, including France, Italy, 
Germany, Holland and even Spain, students 
and amateurs assisted by legislatu e 


• The Treasure Trove Act aud the Ancient 
Monameots Act of India hare been unable to meet the 
aituation in this conntry 
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measures of the state have combined 
to mzn"Hte -ind if possible to 
prevent the emigration of ancitat works' 
of art Europe lias ever been alert in the 
matter of preserving its precious artistic 
possessions In Incln. our national 
cousciousness m the matter has yet to 
develop N\e arc supremely indiftercnt to 
this dram of the art-treaaurcs of our 
country which has been going on systc 
matically and has assumed a dangerous 
magnitude during the laSt ftw years 
Educated Indians have never caretl and 
very few do non care for the value of art 
and Its place in our education aud they 
have naturally suffered from no anxiety to 
preserve the artistic relics oi our histone 
past or to prevent the dispersion of our 
artistic hentages which are in many cases 
quite irreplaceable and unique And if our 
consacncein the matter ever wakes up— vve 
will find (so far as some class of old relics 
IS concerned and, that too very valuable) 
that it has been too late In fact so lar as 
the best specimens of old Kajnut painting 
are concerned— it has alaady been too late 
Pot, barring a few stray examples in 
pnvate collections the country has been 
alisoiately depicted of them bmee Mr 
Havcil started to sing their praise the 
copper gilt images of the Ti1)cto.Nepale8C 
School of many unique qualities have Imco 
lost to India But the dram has been com 
paratmly less in rc«pect of heavy and less 
portable objects Vone the less many fine 
examples of heavy copper images and 
other class of «calptures have cmigratcil 
from India destined never to return* \\e 
arc not coucemed with the enormous 
amount of artistic nick naefes cunos and 
tawdry rubbish which m the name of 
Indian art are palmeil of*' ' by dealers to 
the cold weather tourists— but onh with 
those really good examples nrol unique 
inasterpicccs w hich sltoiild take their pJnCv 
m our histone svijucncc of art history— in 
short the iirepHcxabk speamens of emfts 
manship and inspiration — maiiv ofwhi h 
have already found their homes outside 
India It IS sometimes contended on beltnlf 
of this exodus nml it mit<t bcndmitleil 
with some justice that liav ing reganl to 
the utter iie>.lect with w Inch many objects 
of arts arc treated by their owners igno 

tioilfi satlTa from the 
M br the S ath Km 
K « SUriQg 


* Tlx t xtl Mntar* bronie 
Kltloa 0 itnot rtcen fj aer-n n 
» njttm Moseum rany bcc teJ o 


rant of their value the foreign collector, 
b) acquiring them secure them from obli 
vion and preserv e them from sure loss and 
decay which would otherwise have been 
tbcirlot 1 / the owner had not parted with 
them But alLthe same such objects when 
transferred from India necessarily become 
lost to India 

A great deal has bcefi done by the 
departmental efforts of the prov ineial 
Governments to collect fine examples 
of Indian Arts in the v anous museums of 
the principal cities of India, and annual 
grants have been provided from local 
binds for acquisitions of objects of art 
In this v\ ay many collections of art have 
been formed vvliich though not exhaus- 
tive or entirely representative of each 
class of objects arc still in many ways 
uniqae. such for instance the collection^ 
of Tibeto *fcpafcse sculpture in the 
Calcutta Museum the collection of Knjput 
Foiotingsin the Lahore Museum and the 
Hindu metliaeval copper images m the 
Govcrnnient Central Mnseum Madras 
But the very fact that they are situated 
in wndcly different centres of the country 
each inaccessibJcfrom tlie other, considcmt 
bly discounts the value of thi. collections 
and ntv. seldom availed of by any students 
many of whom have no know ledge of the 
existence or the value of such collections 
On the other baud as the existing uaner 
aitics have accorded no place to the study 
ofnrt nitd have developed no living rela 
tionsliip vvalh the nrt collections of the 
Museums conditionshavo. tended to banish 
our present official collections from the 
ken of our University students ind from 
the narrow circle of w hat is vaguelv callctl 
our general culture ’ Another llagraot , 
nud almost unavoidable defect m these 
provincial Lollcctions anies from 
lact that they arc pnmanly desigue 
to form a repository of local exhibits an 
tVie^ collcUioas nre exclusively limited 
to exhibits rcpn-sintativ c of each prov io«* 
In fact no lulcfjintc museum exists nny 
where vvhieU illnvtrites tin. comprehen 
aivc range and the entire history of India® 
Art in a continuous narrative orcicnl® 
ml Its important or distinctive nspcct^ 
But while the facilities for the study 
liulnn Art are growing day by day out-; 
skIc India no effort vvhatsoewr hn*h«* 
ttndc to initiate the study of Indian Art 
the Indians tbemseU cs 

The Indian Section ol the Soi i.\ 
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sington Museum Jns greatly enriched its 
collections dunng recent years and lias 
formed a common repository to which oh 
lects from priiate collections lia\e reiy 
often lonnd its w ay either by loan or he 
quests and the rate at which it has been 
acquiring in this manner unique examples 
of Indian ^rt it promises to he an ade 
quately representative collection in the 
near future The lfu«cuKJ Fur Osfa 
s/af/sehe Auu'it founded at Cologne a few 
rears ago for the studv of Asiatic Art 
has promised to eclipse all prei tons efforts 
on the sime line Monsieur Gollubew a 
couoois'eur and a collector of Oriental 
Art Ins started a senes of monographs 
to illustrate the claims of Asiatic Art and 
to cultivate an aequamtance of their 
nines Mr Hniclls very useful and 
enthusiastic defence of Indian \rt has 
helped to recruit and attract more 
European students to the sobiect * whik 
his efiorts have pract cally faded to mo\ e 
any Indians to understand and studv 
Indian Art W hilc the art of anv nation 
can only he best understood and interpret 
cd hi persons for whom am] by whom 
such art has been created we are faced 
with the absurd position of being m 
structed and eclucatw Europeans in a 
enbject which ought to be our special 
pmilcgcto teach and preach But in the 
present state of things the centre of study 
of Indian Art as also of vanous other 
departments of ladnn culture tends to 
shift from India to Europe and other 
W estem countnes 

tVe ha\c rejoiced to learn that the New 
Hindu Fnixcrsity at Benares has created 
a chair for the stndy of \ncicnt Indian 
History and Culture But «o far we 
have patiently waited for the authorities 
Horoake a move for a provision for an 
Adequate equipment for the study of 
' Hinau culture as recorded in its anaent 
arti'tic rnonnments hea is our National 
Gallery of Indian Art to find its place in 
the new Umvcr'itv for the collective pre 
servatiou and studv of our artistic patn 
mony ’ WInt pro\ision is going to be 
made for cultmting m oar nev genera 
tion of students a real lo\c and rvspcct for 
our noble artistic heritage secured ba right 


• The Oxford to ttr* tj Prtrs ha»Mp ected the 
pubfwat on of a m «$ o' baedboots deal np v th 
ous I rarehe* of Itk* an Art to t contnbvted 
by Earo*xnn wt tcr^ 


of birth -acc and descent The site of the 
Hindu University located as it isin a place 
sacred in national memory furnishes an 
unique place for building a National 
Museum of Fine Art to be affiliated to a 
scheme of studies in the University enm 
culum For the collection roust be orgam 
callv related to the syllabus of the Univer 
sitv and it could serve no practical purpose 
if delegated to the Iinibo of an optional 
branch of study The genera! student 
must be I rouglit face to face with the 
hi<5tor\ of the nation s past culture and 
the part it has played in its political 
cconoraical and spiritual life The future 
of New India cannot be founded on a past 
admitted to be a faifnre — it must be creat 
cd on the strength of the past —red that 
strength is nowhere better illustrated 
than m the lustorv of Indian Arts and 
crafts The lustorv of the nation s mind is 
indelibly recorded and pictured, as it were 
in the old examples of the graphic arts 
ofindiaandan adequate collection of the 
best examples of these treasures in the form 
of a national mnseum banng its place 
in the ordinary course of the studies at 
the Unwersitv IS one of the most practical 
method of inspinnc controlling and educa 
ting our national imagination and of 
equipping our young men with loftier 
ideals for the future because of a truer 
conception of the past Apart from the 

almost in\aluablc training that such a 
collection is sure to prOMfle for resuscitat 
ing guiding and controlling the growth 
of our coming industrial life it is impossi 
ble to exaggerate the value of such a 
muscom as an aid indispensable for the 
development of the higher side of culture 
and spintualitv \\ ithout w hich Life— how 
ever comfortable— ecouomicallv as mer* 
existence — is not w orth living 

In order to initiate a scheme for such a 
National Museum a special fund should be 
allocated br the Hindu University as a 
nucleus to which pm ate donators «!hould 
be im ited to contribute But in the mean 
timcn suitable accommodation for housing 
«uch a collection should be immediately 
started Alrcada the price of old Indian 
works ot Art ha\c greatly arisen inconsc 
qucnccofthc greater anl growing appre 
nation of thnr v alue (outs dc India ') aud 
there IS no donbt that the ri'e will con 
tinue particularly havang regard to the 
fact that the Amcnuin tnuetsiUcs nud 
Museums are fast dtrclo tiJMc 
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collecting works ol Indian Art the e'^odus 
of which shows no signs of abatement* 
As regards good specimens of pictures and 
illuminated manuscripts the formation of 
an adequate and reprcsentatiie collection 
IS not so much a matter of money as one 
of concerted action and a benevolent mood 
For the existing pnvate collections of our 
Indian Princes —yet untouched by the 
dram —are quite sufficient to starta\ery 
promising nucleus Only about tv. o years 
ago H H The Gaeknar of Baroda gate 
his collection of old Indian miniatures 
(which included some fine examples ol 
Rajput painting) as a permanent loan to 
the South Kensington Mn«eum In the 
pnvate collections of the Maharaja of 
Jaipur Bikaneer Benares and others there 
still exist very fine examples Of old Indian 
Painting winch are rotting iincared form 
their tosha khaaas and could he easily lent 
to the Hindu Unnersity Museum— if only 
to rescue the treasures from the oblivion of 
their present fate Once such a Museum is 
established it is sure to attract gifts and 
loans and will fomt a future repository to 
winch all objects of art will naturally 
graiitate lathe branch of sculpture the 
finds ot the archaeological department arc 
too nnmerous and an adequate number of 
a carefully selected specimens to illustrate 
the history of Indian Sculpture will not be 
hard to procure with the assistance of the 
Director General of Archaeolog} who is 
e\cr ready to help in such matters In 
fact the matter ofhousing examples of old 
sculptures in the different sites explored by 
the archaeological department has been n 
problem wntli its officers For \vc ha^c n 
bewildering variety of Indian s ufpturc 
still surviving luorc perhaps m stone than 
in metal— many fine examples of the latter 
having already migrated to Europe Even 
in the case of metal sculptures and bronzes 
the existing offoal collections in India 
may be moved to contribute a fi.w good 
specimens each from tbeir collection in 
ortler to enncli the Hindu Uimcrsity 
For instnncc tbc Calcutta Gorcrnincnt Art 
Gallery, ^e^y rich m Nepafete sculpture 
coull casilj nfioitl to tend one or two 
good specimens just as the Madras Central 


• Tte latest report of tbe 0 rettor Grnrral of 
Arcbjcolog; calls nttent on to tbe fact that many cf 
thesroodeafaesdeaf om houses «t Ahojcdabad hare 

bwntent to tbe tn ted fitucs v1 ere collector* ara 
apprec atezhe r art stn. ralue 


Museum Im mg quite an adequate numbef 
of South Indian specimens will not miss 
a few of them to help the Museum at 
Beoarcs The Sarnath Museum in Benares 
it«clf could make one or tw o contributions 
to illustrate Mayuryan and Gupta Sculjl- 
tures The Lahore Museum so rich in 
Rajput painting could be called upon to 
assist by a dozen fine specimens In the 
provincial museums (m some cases they are 
no more than mere sheds) establish^ by 
the Archaeological Department inauj fine 
examples of Hindu and Buddhist sculptures 
have found place but are almost unknown 
by reason of their inncccssibiUt^ They 
would invite study and appreciation il 
placed iQ a niche in our proposed museum 
connected with the Hindu Unnersity -Jhc 
most flagrant example of this class of 
sculpture IS perhaps the remari ably fine 
stone image of Ganga which is decaying 
in the ram and sea air at Kpoorak A 
senes of copies of the frescoes of Aianta 
(the drawings for which arc still nioilabJe) 
might be procured through the cevopera 
tion of our artists eg- NandaM Bose 
ond others who have «pecialiy qualified 
themselres for the task having already 
executed such copies noy reproduced by 
the India Society The great school of 
Cambodian and Indo Javanese sculptures 
may liave to be rcprvseiited by casts and 
copies but It w ill not be difficult to procure 
a tew really fine ongmnls m stone or 
metal For dearth of specimens to illus 
trate the rise and development of Indian 
Colonial Art must necessarily leave serious 
gaps in the historical study of the art of 
tbe main continent 

Art is a language of ideas and some of 
the idealistic utterances of Hinduism of 
the finest quality tire enshnned— not 
eotomlied ns many people think— in the 
various forms of Indian Art Painting 
Sculpture Architecture etc The achieve* 
mcnts of India jd thv past haie to be 
int<rprct«l assimilated and translated 
into djnaimc thought for making tbe 
fu^n. of India greater than its past And 
umess young India is taught to learn to 
tfiint tn terms of Indian thought so 
gmpbically embodied m the masterpiece* 
of Indian Art, Ic Is not qualifidl to take 
part in the evolution of InJta a future 
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Engljsh 

Indentured Labour in Fiji. An Indeptndtnl 
enquiry February, igi6 Price four annat 

This is a reprint of the very valuable joint report 
DQ lodeotored labour la Fiji which Messrs Andrews 
and Pearson presented to the pnbbc on their retnrn 
from Pijt It has been published by the Altahabnd 
Leaffoeforthe Abolition of Indentored Labooraod 
can^ had at the JLeacfer office Allahabad It is well 
gotnp Every Engl sh knowing Indian ought to 
read it to convince himself how cnlpably callous we 
have been to the soBenngs and degradation of onr 
sisters and brethren in far off place —tod not only 
tocooTioee himself but to do his best to pot an end 

to such a state of things , . , , . „ 

This report ought to be translated into all the 
principal Indian vernaculars and published tn a cheap 
form 

Self COVERNUETT Ancient IVOIA Vedic 
AFP Post Vedic. ByRaoSakxh N B Poxyte The 
Caxtan Preu Branch, Fori, Bangalore City 

This pamphlet shows by quotations from the 
\eda»thatiathe Vedic age kings were elected and 
there were representatire assemblies R. C 

The Dule IN India Hindoo engm of Htbrev 
and CAriJ*ifl« Revelaiton Translaled/rom •La BiHe 
Dans L Inde’ of il Louts Ja olUol , Reprinted and 
published by the Pantni Office, Allahabad tp/6 pp 
37 ^ 

This book, first published la ISOS, seems to be a 
most remarkable production Though U was traos- 
lated into English the very year after its publication 
few Indians of the present generation have even beard 
the name of the author The dedication 'Voices of 
India dated Chandemagore breathes a passionate 
love of India and pays a most eloquent homage to 
her ancient greatness It begins as follows Soil 
of Ancient India cradle of humanity, hatP Bail 
venerable and efficient tinrse whom centuries of brntal 

invasions have not yet buried under the dnstofoWi 
Jvionlllail latherland of faith of lore, of poetry and 
|S of science I 

/ The main otgect of the book is to prove that the 
revelations of both the Old and the New Teftamenls 
were derived from India A variety ofsimilitndes 
resemblances and analogies is referred to as pointing 
to this conclusion Cow worship is comjiared with 
the worship of the bull Apis the Levirate with the 
doctnne of Niyogn the rules of ceremonial pnrifira 
tion both amongjews nod Iliadas are eiamined tb^ 
deloge furnishes an analogv for the Pralays the 
Devadasis of the Hindu temples are compared with 
vestal virgins an! pythonesses the massacre of the 
innocents with a similar incident m the h story of 
King Kamsa and lastly Cbnst is compared with 
Krishra ‘the greatest of philos iphers we ventore to 
sav not onlv of India but of the entire world ♦ whose 
.V lessons are ‘to snblime aod so pare that later, the 
foi.Rd«rof Chnstianity in Europe perceived that be 


could not da better than imitate them Incidentally, 
the author treats of Hindu law and philosophy, and 
tri~s to show that they inspired the law philosophy, 
ethics and traditions of E^pt Palestine, Greece and 
Rome In restoring Biblical revelations to India it 
became necessary loudly to demonstrate that this 
adoption from India was not isolated, and that all 
peoples ancient and modern derive from that conn 
try their language their historic traditions, their 
philosophy and their legislation Some of the phi 
losophical proofs advanced by the author are as fol 
lows Pythagoras Sanskrit Pitha guru* (school 
master) Perseus— Sanskrit Para Saha (timely sue 
couf) . Scandinavians^Sansknt' bkanda nava’ (wor 
shippers ofSkanda) Much learning in regard to the 
laws aod iQStitntioos of the various conntnes con 
ceroed has been displayed by the author lu his search 
for proofs, bnt it must be said that many of the ana* 
logics drawn by him are of a somewhat fanciful 
character and wilt not bear strut examination Nor 
are we by any means sore that he has sncceeded in 
gaimogniany coorerts on behalf of the mam thesis 
which be started to prove 

But there IS another part of the book which is full 
of brilliant suggestions The author is a rationalist 
aod a fretthiBker and is uerer tired of repeatiuc that 
aocieut India 'the loitiatns ofall the civilisations of 
antiquity' to the epoch of her greatness, under the 
regime of reason’, is now in otter decrepitude and 
decay, leading a semi bnital existence a\ dreaming 
impotence* owing to tbecorse of sacerdotalism. 'To 
religious despotism, imposing speculative delusions, 
and class legislation may be attriboted the decay of 
nations'— these are the words with which the Preface 
begins The hook IS replete with sentences revealing 
the author a admiration for all that was great in 
ancient India Quoting Cousin hesays ‘tbenistory 
of Indian philosophy is the abridged history of the 
philosophy of the world ' 'To study India is to trace 
bamanity to its sonrees ' It was a grand and 
beantiful epoch which modenr India has somewhat 
forgotten India of the Vedas entertained a respect 
for women amonntiug to worship’ The first rcsnlt 
oftbe banefnl domination of pnests in India was the 
abasement and moral degradation of the woman ’ 
Mann {to whom the author awards a veiw high meed 
of praise itt other respects] as the convenient instni 
meat oi priests and Brahmins became the starting 
point of the rain and abasement of fats country, stifled 
under a corrupt and egotistical theocracy ' 

The observations on the caste system and the de* 
gradation of the priesthood de«erve to be quoted at 
length Alas! What&arfalsDffenngsfaasit been my fate 
to vntuess ! A people smiling in apathy under the iron 
band that destroys them and with their own band 
joyoudydggiegib* grave of their ancient glones of 
their recollections and of their independence — And 1 
saw with sadness that these people bad fosteredthc 
spirit of their sublimab*! efs for a verbal fanaticism 
fteednnt of thought and the free will of free men for 
the blind and stuiiil submission of the slave Then it 
was that I •oi.gbt to lift the ob*curing veil from the 
past and backwards trace the ongm of this drlag 
people, who without en*r„v for either batml or 
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has not yet been able to °^*'“/*''s\vho spoVe a Ian- ^,th iramtationand Apf^ndix Onc»«* 

Vo penetrated analysed, mTesti„ated^o^^^^^^^ I p'Ji,^ 

the problem of life, as to '«*'! Ji t.njts, to the •'rtJirJ Jama PuMtshtng- I/outr. Arrah and BuUer 
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^ ■ The Brahmin IbeirVteerty. 


1 Author turns np his obieclioo 

ie jama nnd Hindu conceptions of the Uni- 

’e and of mna s life here below are cs-entUlly" 
oiiiitietandnbodyolUa abich Rovems the citer 
talhutnto coadnet of a tnsn as nn inditidnal and M 
member of tn organwed societT, nccessanlr takes 


noder memories of the pnsi. ,Aetit a member of tn organwed societT, nccessanir tane* 

ptioos they but dj^eide “S,""5*‘ * oB,*es but sadly Us colour from the relipous Ixlicf and ‘he pb>w>oP‘'^ 

.„cof Immense pride, abkh barm « *e* tal depth tnd iDteniity and clearness of the Theologf 

tTtb V.r d.KT.;!.™. ■5?,,a‘™,V oV!;fln,p«.. -.a iS.iapbj... W .b.h lb, ,«„,, ..b.nl-a 

people bare no ca.te bsTC dm thclearecd author forgels that there '^„ 

“ntfloog ego ‘’’ri.mot badoot Judiabeen of tenets which could be styled the 

appeared “oder public conterap rvfiBioiobi nfthe Imveree but that there arc diterieo^n'^ 

Irdia, that it, the EoTOjwsnsthej frrlonntd among Hindu Theologians widely diflercnt fror^ 

hty- rrom contact with Earoiw^sM^^ othec-^a. different ns llrndmim is {ronijaio.^^ 

Hindoos] have /foo, tbeir stSROBDt foertia cording to the learned author But they • 

inferiority resulted «V»ous to shake off Roverued bv the same law generslly speaking ib^ 

andthordiTisionsofcane. theenerrated there are diflerent tehoole to siut ‘ocal condition 

the veins of tbeircompatnots Thisomplr proves that the iutos also ^ 
ai^io'uoae*tlKra agamst'the common esemy tw eroed bv Hindu Jaw pcncrally with variations.^ 
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author has tried to ascribe reason* as to why Jains 
has so long submitted toHlnduLaw but has nowhew 
attempted to show how Jams hare b*e0 adverseljr 
iffeeted br this submission He has also not at 
empted to show 'whether Jama Law or Hindu Law 
3 more suited to ns from a juristic point of new 
limply to claim that the Jams have a separate ongm 
ind then to say that they should not b* goyerned by 
amdn Law is not enough 

Besides it is a moot question whether a man a tneo- 
bgical conceptions should decide what temporal 
laws he should be subject to If this were so the 
Mahammadan Girasias Khojas and Sum Baralu 
IQ the Bombay Prestdeoey could seldom continue tw 
begoyerned by Hindu Lawin some respects 
ionfnsion of mind winch identifies a 
al tenets with his secular laws . , 

Then again the accepted theory about the Jams 
IS that they are a sect of the Hindus and that they 
are a body of dissenters The learned author con 

tests thisposition and advances the tradition of the 

2i Tirtianikaras to proyc that Jainism must baye 
exisUdside by side with Hinduism in Our Arctic 
Home in the Vedas 8000 years ego Here is the 
historical and teienlifie spint with a yengeance 
What would the author say about the Ayataras of 
the Hindus I Did the Jama exist la those days also? 

1 shall close with a few quotations from M 
Barth s ‘The Religions of India _ (Truboer » Oneotal 
Series) regarding the antiquity of Jainism Speaking 
of them M Barth says In general thg appear 
to bare separated themseltes less from Hinduism 
than Buddhists did and in fact they profess to be 
Hindus Further 00 the learned writer comineut 
ing on the respectiye antiquity of Jamism and Bnd 
dhtsmsays V, hen we refiect farther that the chief 
sacred language of the Buddhists, the Pali is ^Imbst 
aa ancient as tlie ed cts, while that of the Jams tte 
• Ardia Magadh? is a prakrit dialect obyionsly 
tnore recent we feel no hesitation 
that ol the two Buddhism is the one sihich is best 

entitled to the claim to ongmality .j . „ 

I fear whether these arguments would stiU 
weigh with autbonties oo Jamism and Oriratalists 
The book maintains the repntation of the Indian 
Press of Allahabad for get np and general accuracy 


LiTTij; Dot’s Owe Primer Parts I &. II, iy 
Suami Ammanemdo ^Ir 4 

V\ e are not at all satisfied with the result of tench 

’ mg English to the Indian stndents as Is 'O ‘O 

V schoolfcenerally There the boys are taught English 

' onthepnncipleofteachiogadcad language Great 

deal of energy is wasted by following the wrong 
method of learning a modern liying language through 
grammar Grammar must follow the speech Mothers 
Beyer teach their Isoguages to their babies by means of 
grammar and translation. They teach them directly 
Our teachers also should tench the Indian stndenU by 
followin'* the same method The boys should get 
into the spint of the language only by tpenking 
After that, they will learn grammar and oeginto 

The direct method is the most natnral method of 
teaching allying foreign language to the hoys. TVe 
should talk to them at first about the things which 
they always see and which will create keen interest 
Mu them They will hear about things, meanings of 

" srhsh they uud-rstand and br repeating wbat 


they hate heard they will begin to learn speaking. 
Teachers will easily be able to create interest of the 
infants in a language by following this natnral 
method But in our Indian schools infants are 
taught through the means of translation They 
learn rules and try to find out examples from the book 
for illnstration from the very beginning The-unhap- 
py resnlt of following this nnuacnral method is that, 
they find no interest in the language The burden is 
too much for them So they begin to cram They go 
through the earliest period with lifeless drudgery 
Mr Wren who studied this problem thoroughly has 
thus remarked on this point— The great fundamental 
error made hitherto hat been the teaching of a Imng 
language as thongb it were a dead one We must 
cease to treat the liriug and growing body as a 
corpse — as if ve wish to baye spokenlanguage spoken 
by our pnpils we mast make them speak it — not sit 
and learn Its rules and industriously turn wbat are 
idioms IQ their own tongue into what is nons*ase m 
a foreign one 

Very few in this country interested themselyes in 
finding out the best method m educating our infants 
Long ago the great poet Rabindranath, who is a 
great educationist also wrote a small book ‘Eugreii 
bruti Shiksha to guide the teachers of bis Santi 
niketan institnuon 1 fear that book is not much 
Icoown to the pubhe 

We are glad to see that Swaroi Animanando has 
brought sp a nice series of two little yolnmes on this 
subject He bas gained a reputation as a successful 
teacher and be bas studied tnis problem for a coa 
siderable period of time These books are the results 
of his experience m bis class rooms So be writes with 
confidence 

We can assure that tbe«e excellent books will be 
of great help to the teachers who want to follow 
toe direct metbed in teaching English and undoubted 
ly they will help in sayiog the energies of our infants 
, who are rotting under the present cruel method pn 
Talent ID this conotry 

Kalimobah GaosE 

Sanskrit. 

MaDIH-KAVJJATAM or ViRAkASIPARATACH \RITA1I 
iy Gangadm tdiled bjf Pandit G Harikara 
hhcatri and Pandit V !>hrimv<u Shaslri Smriti- 
TUharad Pp j6 and Sj, Price Ae /2 Caries 
tan be had o/ Pandit Shrtnivat Shastrj, O^ce of 
the Super inten tent of Arehaotogy Tri-andram 
lo theextantSsnskrit anthologies the names of 
female poets and their selected verses are found not 
toasmall extent but we could not come across any 
complete work written by a poetess We arc bow 
CYvr extremely glad to note and our siocere thanks 
ore due to Pandits Harihara Shastn and ShnniTOS 
Shastn that they bare been now able to bring to 
light a yolurae which may be regarded complete, 
though in fact not so owing to the gaps left out by 
the scribe lu the manuscript— the only manusenpe 
from which it has been pnuted 

Its authoress Gacgaderi, was the queen ofKampa 
orKampasa one of the kings of \ijayaaagara(13t)7 
A D) The subject of her present work is tbelifeof 
her Royal consort with special reference to thecon 
quest of Madhura (Madura) then under thefiagof 
Mahammadan rule flence the Jtavya is termed 
tfadhoravyayT* or \ iraiaapatharita. The 
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tbus tbrotrs a ilood ofjigbt spoo the falstor; cftbat 
time in tbe Deccan Tbe historical importance of <t 
has been eboirnin an abl; vvntten introdnetinq \ij 
Mr T A Gopmatb Rao, M A I'^upenntendent of 
Archsology ItiTacdcam State) nhoit not nnlEDown 
to the readers of tbe Modern Reeieiv 

As to tbe poetical cnerit ot tbe booh the poetess 
has exhibited bere‘<o much poetic talents in erery 
diteciiou that it deserves to u classified among the 
wnCiags ofourmaAaiar/s {gieat poets) inSaaslint 
literature 

It IS written >n strict cocforRiity to thercletofa 
mahahavya laid down in Ssnsltnt Rhetoric and as 
tbe learned editors have pointed ont onr poetess 
writes in \aidarbhi style and her thongHts flow 
with ease and simplicity Her diction is beautiful 
and cbarmiDg aod.net similes are graad and drawn 
direct from nature. Indeed a new chapter will be 
added to tbe History of Sanskrit literatare by the 
discovery of this work, and India may be proud 
not only of her one Gaogadevi, the sacred nser 
Ganges, but niso of another Cangadevi, the poetess 
of the Madhararijayam. 

SuaoDHA Rams Cmaiitau iSy Suhr V Bohtm 
nal {Sahmbika) Daughttr e/ Lau Or A K 
\<nd^anathS<ulr\yar AT A, AID 6'CA/ Df 
jd PrittAiS Tor (opitt apply taV Snwaja 
Atjar Sretkanlha illat,' Alanakkal, Lalguily 
{Tri(Ainopalf) 

The Tolame before ns is a tittle iarya m simpte 
Sanskrit -eeeiet and concisely narrates the life of 
Kama In tic ebaptert oeecrdiag to tbe flret tlx kaadst 
oftbeKatnayaoo. Itisbishly gratifying to see that 
the book » from tbe pen ol a temale poet and speeial 
ly in tbe present tune when fiaatkrie learning tt very 
larely teen among out mothers and tisters Before 
this we knew only one Unng Sansknt poetess, cu. 
Sbnaatijnanasundari who has been dabbed with the 
title of Aartraroam by tbe Mshacaoi of Mysore. W« 
were also glad to publish some of ber afokas in our 
jlIitrsgotti/-k‘atriii aSanskrit xnoerhlyia Benares 
now discontinned And now Sister \ BalaniiDal is 
tbe second living Saosknt poetess knowo to us Her 
Sanskrit is good and undoubtedly deserves to be ap- 
preciated by every lover of that lore 

^ ipursnBKutBt oatTTicuAmt a. 

Marathi 

At BiPAS CiUkSiiabda (A Jem tear* i»fartnlt) 
by 1 inaynib Sitaram dhmiejfe E A., LlmE > Demat C I 
er\c( S annai 

• Child If tbe father of mao so said Wordsworth 
It is hard to imagine il bis CuoteniparBr es bad fully 
realised the innardness of this 1 iXlic dictum then 
They probably took It more or less for a 1 oeim 
hyperbole Sciences more especially six-iol gy and 
I edaRogSes, have made an iminctise stride since (be 
I’oct s time and tbe truth of *bal dictaui has been (ally 
boraeout in the light of new esperienre gamed ly 
ihescciety which go to provethat what wastau] 
by Viordsworth was not only a poetical truth but 
a philosophtt or practical trvtn ns well. 

As we all know, while otbercml zed oaitoot like the 
Doited States, Prance and Germany •« rigdautaod 
Progressive in their ideas LsgUnd owing to sts coa- 
•ervotive remperameot is spprrbeDsirc ofaaylKth 
tnoovation ia muteri eoncational, Kicatifie,Qr 


indastnaL Tbe best uunds in the countiy huve not 
been unmindful of this drawback in their countrymen 
and emtneot persons like Matthew Arnold, Roscoe, 
Haldane have sounded a note of warning to their 
couistrvmea in this respect. The result is stvantt 
and edocationlsts in America and other conntries 
tackle these problems seriously, in all their bear 
tugs and the Reformers take np tbe result arrived at 
by these savants and educationists in hand and do 
their to see tbem in coucrcte shape thereby ad 
ding aa advanced status to their society Bat when 
England— onr preceptor— lags behind India— her diJ 
ciple— mnit stilt linger back at a distance groping ont 
id (be dark and may eagerly seize any idea as novel 
when i( has become qnite obsolete and ont of date m 
the land of its origin Onr edneational method is an 
instance lu point. 

The potentialities of tbe fntnre of a society as 
ecobeddM ot locnbatiog in the child of today anve 
beto readily recognised by the Americans and others 
cceept Eoghshmeo and at India ceekt for its Jotpira 
tion for all matters from England, she has no ade- 
quate idea of the various morrments Jiow afoot m 
AoKnea and eUew here 

There has however, been a decided change for the 
better dnting tbe past few years » nee tbe emigration 
of one students to foreign coantries who. on tbeit 
rttam come with fresh ideas which they try to fafnse 
among tbeir coooirvfflen S got are not wanting 
(o show that tbe vrbote nation is awakening (lowly 
but surely With a sense of seIf40DKiOtt«n«ss (beta 
trying to do her duly for the future geoaratios, of 
wDwb recent growth id the field of Juvenile l,ittrninre 
IS A clear instance We find men devotmi* tbtif live* 
to tbe cause of the young generation like V D Apts of 
Poona who has written a number of buoki for young 
boys We have now monthlies specially devoted to 
tbecaus of tbe yonng geoernlion in diifereac \ema 
colars like Aasad’ot loona inAtarathi, "Sandefh 
to ^agnli and Bsl Snkbn" in Hindi. 

Tbe real education of a child bcgias with its cradle 
aod Home is tbe first snd foremost place of its cdnca- 
tlou. People have now begun to ibink that they 
cannot sotclydenend upon tbe teacher for the educa- 
tion 'of tbeit cb Idren at tbe child claims tbeir first 
atteotHia by way of lies and its relation to them 
BrsiJes by tiie time tbe child attends the school it hat 
recviveil cerrsta imprestioas for good orcnl which 
occoropany it tbrongbont its life It is tberefore of 
utmost la portaoce tbat the preceptors ol tbe plastic 
roiods ore well equipp'd (or the task which they lotend 
to under take 

I'rom this point of view the present Marathi book 
let IS qnile welcome indeed People have not far 
improve sioce Herbert bpencer delivered b s tirade 
■Eainit the melancholy #gaotancc of the parents of 
tbeir dst ics and we Jiaie to congratulate ihriBiant 
Kbaw Snueb Pawar heartily for bringing out the 
book bke the present Thatamanof Kbasc Sabeb* 
^sition Iwbo IS tbe younger brother of tbe Raja 
fwbeb of Oewas and the Mm sUt of tbat Statel 
sbould so keenly feel the irapurtatce of this subject 
and sbould moreover ezten I his sympathy in a peae- 
ticsf manner aogurs well f>r the i itureof onr coon 
try We therefore aniiooily await further instid 
•bents M popular books oa this aad other vital 
Jwts under his patronage 

The author tins wnUered b i task cooscieaijouAT 
Md tbe book IS agood specimen of his having b<*» 
aaturated with the best ideas in Marathi UieralirtA 
•feature ntierlj Jacking in our youae ceortatif* 
Mr Sarawate has rightly insisted on the 
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and sense oJ lasli-c as the her stone of the boddiog of 
child u^ind 1 he parents Trill f od for Ihemsel*^ 
Lrnsal of this booh. lo-ne 

cnrrenl on this most Tital «uljecl EnJently the 
I Stu” |o,„ h= a. i ^ 

personal obsereations la the c o' 

fnspiteofsonachcare bestowed on the booWbrt^ 

3oraatlcs of its haTlne been tmnslated from 

rn^sh ore Tis b e in places Pofoaepart weshould 

S&or&ivvJTaaTMv 

ronsv^raid""™ 

Jnrentwbo basthe nell being of the faturc progeny 
ftt^^earl. \AinTA 

Roorus. PAtaa («»• c imci /«.ij e/ #’« Jttmira 
DjJi \j^yamvl'2ta,D:ir^i3 hy^rof iUn^irao 

Th.aisa 1 ttle pamphlet jptiog a detailed occoo^ 

a,7hr.aa™ o,|ad„ .aa.« 

^/o“c.'lwn‘'hefe^ ia po«lV 1«<3 dn and Trof Mao.krao 
d«*®rY« all ^mse^ forNbe- high leeel of ettel eocc to 
thwb be has btonght the InsUiute lo a short time 

BtDonixm MattsMott »’■ 'V/V, i,Vit 

r.. • .tt / iraLfj m t e tin* tf ti e I'll* ft II A/a« 
dtrao ilttharaji Caxk-avl by Prof Manttr-o 
Tbu 18 a little pamphlet eontamio* 

GCJARATI 

BtLRvMtttNt iy Praihath \nbar Jaythan 
Itr Pathak, tnntid d tkt Jn>.n Mandtr PrinUn^ 
%„! AHmiMai, pifir <n!r, fp liS Fmt 
Rt 0-6 a irgidl 

V !» U the 1 amaynna eersfed We tbial. 

thaS wilt prUe of interest to those for whom it is 

'^"ivAnsMasT VA^r, h Rtnchhodhl ,M t -aM 


fnnleJ ai the a’ -re fras, p<i/'er ( 'ser // 6 -f 
Price Ra 04 d {igit) 

This 1 ttle boot ontaias rerses on cteryday and 
ordinary top ct 

Strati ViTit-v'- SNO Part l\, puhlishtJ h ihc^ 
S e/r JorlhtPit cura^cn ml c/ CWafi Li iritjre 
and p nUJtillh' J) a-n'-’td /ubiUe Prtrtltnt: Press 
Ah pjJ Cl /* rfl rr, pp 3 J Price As 8 

1*9’ ) 

Mr Va«ioj» Dayalji Ganatra has based thw work 
on the I -Ish boot of the 'Swamiji callefl Trom 
ColoBilxi Almorah no 1 fi. Bengali TCrsion of i t 
BharnteN retanaeda ' It eoatamt the stirring ad 
dresseaofthc-'vitni d livered e« route to Mmorab 
while travdl j, thereto from Colombo. 

Siwt Dai B 11 published ly the ahr'e Seciefy 
and printed at the x it Press, pp 3 a‘ Ch'a ccier 
Prut Jli s 4 0 I Jry) 

nasabodh Is dubbed the Oita in Jfarathi It is 
wflten by the celebrated Swami Rnmdns the guru 
of Shitaji It IS n narreJ of chespneis to pall sh this 
workot the^Jrerttsed pr cofRe 1-4-0 JtisaTerr 
good traostntioo by RotnasiohParmnr iBtoCojarnti 
It Is peeked by a deta led biography of the ‘Swaonji 
which as illastrated It mean* of pictnres there is 
aUoacritical introdnetion Altogether it tsate-y 
nsefal productioa 

Stems Swaps* (UT’, t’}' KisharUl 

Jfanhadroi Dhnra B A pnn/eJ a! the Vnu>n 
rrmttnz Press and the Satyapraluk Brest 
Ahmtdahad Cl Ihheund, pp Joa PnuRelSo 
iiQtS) 

This trooslatioB 01 the celebrated play written by 
KatiBbat and callnl the tn t mk Tff. f'^Uy jogtifea 
the great expectations that wonld be raised by the 
name of the translator Mr keahavlal Dbrnra whose 
echolarshlp bis been reviewed over and over again in 
these colomns The introduction vfh eh Cx's the 
t me where Cba^ flourished IS sure to repay perusal 
we need not say anyth og beyond th s that we simply 
found It fascinating It has landled the h stoncnl 
materials at the d sposal of scholars in a masterly 

K M J 
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S^ambhaji’a vadow. 


la the Modern Review for July 1916 Prof Saxkac 

mentiODS that the fateofSambhaji a widow 
was very sad. She was confined in a fortress and ^ 
Muslm Goieruot of it took advantage of her Mpless 
condition When her shame could no longer be 
ctaled the emperor learnedof the scandal and pun shed 
the lieentioos qiladar 

ne has quoted no authority for th s statement 
which has pained the hearts of so many Marathas by 

‘ y 38-6 


costiug aspen ons on th- character of a lady who has 
been universally held in high estimation as much for 
her pure and saintly character as for her shrewd 
common Sense in the midst of era 1 trials He has 
given us no means to judge how far the story is 
correct Persons m high pos tion are even now not 
lafrequeatt? maligned by Intriguing courtiers and 
one must be cautious before accepting as true any 
report of th 8 kind unless it is proved by uoimpeach 
able evidence 

So for as Maratha accounts go the fate of Yesobal 
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w»sntither {nal non* nor aal During ihe pffin*! 
ofcnptlTitj With tbc rmt'rnr fr ml luOtJ tottO* »h« 
ticb-iTtil mo't J a^fictly tnwarJ* her muter* nfll 
ierred the Mar-ict » la ue »o dear to her heart Wl <0 
Shiiliu wa» (red I y Azm Shah m A{ril 1707 •* 
Dolira (nenr iJJmpa) nnJ nMdivci l> reinra tt lb* 
Deccan \ttulnl way taken lijf linn o» o tintage 
towards Dell i iloog with Madan s iigh (Saiubhaj • 
llIcKilti late Son) AmliiVfthai nnd Satiirihai ('sHahii * 
two wieeei and two Oiler lade* Hargiha »n I 
Jnoakihnl (probably \lndan Rm^h « wne») aoil •ataff 
of lerranli (Sec I’nrasnia aDIi kratwnrslin^biatorical 
lectere aod pa,>er» No 4<) ivhlrh r^niaiasRhabna 
instructions to his first leihva Uatyi\»1i«ra«m»i 
when tht Utter jirix-feded L> Delhi to help the 
SaiyaU) Crsnt Duff says (p 10 1 rdition 1012) 
sUahn’s wife havilrihai (SnJins dauRhterJ d ed in 
captltity at Delhi nn 1 Shahn a mother and fam 1y 
were Riren aver to Ilalaji (p 3rH) who ret irtie J 
erfh them to Satnra la (air 1710 Chitols lifeof 
Shahn (p 3S-i2 sceind eJ tion| is foil of refcrences 
showing bow aueioija Shahu was to get his mother 
back from Delhi how del ghted he was wheo 
she returned, and la whal rererenee be all aloog held 
her 

Mt \ R Guple a critical slaleot of Maraibft 
hlstorr ha* kindly lent me hi autograph letter of 
ceadoIeRCe written to Sbahu by Uis cousin Sambhaii 
of Kolhapur upon learniug the oews of lesubala 
death. Teisawee* and abort letter enoces a remark 
ably respectful feeligg for the deceased Uly Unfor 
ttuately It beats so date but tsay be presuoieJ to 


ref r to ft time after 1711 sehen a eompteie recoa 
clltitiOo had 1«ea ellrtteil lictwern the twoermem*- 

Takiflg Icsobsi tola? tea jfcareoJJ at her »Arriage 
w tb Sa nSihnji about the year 1CQ3 she iired to a 
good rl I age of 71} And opwarle At the time of her 
capture nt Kal,{a I Ja l<iJ3 she was n m itbrr orer 
JU years of age, ! vlut, with her soa Shahu th^a 

nearly ten 

Ths account will show that if 6haha and hw 
other aeeociates with (heir srripaloa* regard for 
caste lin t the lent suspicion that Vesabsi iiad DOt 
rcmanel pare iti'y leoulj never hive cared to gtt 
her back from Deilii and show her the mpeer she 
received at their hands The statement of I’rof. 
Rarkar tberefore looks like an asjiersioa f-ibricated 
he eome Tain;,lorious and bitter enemy oi the 
Maratfaas 

1 eane< t conclude without reierring in this cosnee* 
tion to a similar case in Aiaratha history Tbe 
famnosNana I'adnaris who had ftccouipaoieil the 
Maratha arm es on the field of lonipat, with his 
w daw mother whose fate was not kaoivn fn the 
genera) confusion that followed the fatal rout of tbe 
Uarathaa, wrote a fetter which i< extant in which be 
baa re (ueste 1 a friend in the norlh to he I trace of hi* 
motherand srad her bsek if she hr sndeSW, but not 
to recover her if her person lie not pure IIioiIb 
acoliment has All along 1)*en to strong in taeb mat 
ters thatif kesabai had an enfortanate (ate as Prof 
Sarkartngeests she would not bate bceoa reconre' 
and cared for 

Gonto SsKOixtu Sitoeiit da 
llaroJa- 


0R(CNTAL monarchies 


T he MadrAs Uaircrsitr i9 to be conffra* 
tulated on its first bir Subrolimanya 
Aiyar Lecturer and the volume that 
be has produced Professor K Y Ronca 
snamt Aiyangar has created a lush tradt 
tion for his chatr, which no ordinary 
successor will be able to beep op firs 
Coosiderntions on SomeAspeets of Ancient 
Indian Politj (Madras University Printers 
191GJ, IS a fresh study of the general poll 
tical ideas of our ancestors as embodied 
tn tlic A'rtb'a sdastra ana’ several’ oilier 
works on polity (oitij and canon law 
( dharmi sbasira ) In the course of his 
lectures he combats tbe prevailing western 
belief as to “the unchanging rast,” or 
“the mental stagnancy of India,’ the 
Bnropean habit of ‘ lumping together all 
forms of Government m the Last under the 
head of Oriental despotisoi” and the 
notion that ■ m India political conditiona 
have ever been uniform and homogeneous ” 
With regard to tbe first point, the 


learned Professor takes the word progress 
in a non ethical and purely scientifi^c sense, 
and asserts that “there was continual 
progress in political conceptions doivn to 
the time of Koutilya After the days of 
KautiJya the Conditions were, in a sense, 
uoravourahle to the advance of political; 
speculation’ (p 35") 

With reference to the fitness of the term 
' onental despotism ns applied to the 
ancient Hindu kingship, the profeAsor’s 
reply is 

“Hie significance of the reHtions of 
<i«arma and kingship IS well brought oat 
iri the Bnind irany ika Vpinisbad, I 4, 
11 14 in the statement that this higher 
law ( dharma ) stands even above ao 
autocrat The idea is the same as coo* 
toined in the celebrated words of Pindar,-- 
' Law 19 king of All, both mortals Bod 
immortals ’’ ( G1 R5 > 

It IS only by a deep and specialised 
study like these lectures that the troth 
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aboat tbe ancient Iliniu state can be 
established and the nirr general remarks 
V of European critics ( too often misled by 
taking metaphors in a literal sense) can be 
refuted. We hare a fine example of such 
analysis on page 71 * 

“Again, the king was frequently exhorted 
to act like a /.nthcr to Ins subjects, and 
from this it has been assumed that pater- 
nalism would fittingly describe tbe rc/atton 
of the ancient Indian State to its snbjccts. 
J^Patemalisra implies not merely bencro- 
lence, bat the tendency to regard the 
‘ people as unable to manage their own 
aflairs. Was this the conception in ancient 
India ? The more this point is invcslt- 

S ited the more apparent will it become 
at the paferna/ attitude of the State we 
hear of is only an expression in picturesque 
form of the wish that beucrolcuce should 
characterise the relations ol the State to 
the-subject......” 

The anthor’s ultimate finding is “The 
aim of the ancient Hindu State was less to 
introduce an improred social order, than 
to act in conformity with the established 
moral order of the^ uoii erse ..The root 
principle of our ancient polity was that 
every fnoctioa of the State had to he con* 
ditioned by and to be subordinated to the 
need to preserve both society and the 
State,” (72-73.) 

Professor Rangaswarai is very success- 
ful in dealing with the staticsof the ancient 
Hindu State ; as for its dynam/es,— the 
laws of its motion and the history of the 
growth and decay of its theory, — the 
subject is too dlfiicult and too little 
explored by spade-workers as yet, to be 
even touched in the course of a couple of 
’fcgtirofa. */irbfiw’rainr/«'o'n»*iura’imtrwaii- 
not be expected to carry conviction and be 
‘bimself very modestly disclaims any such 
intention, 

\Ve venture to think that it was a 
tactical mistake on tbe part ofonr author 
to have dissipated so much useful and 
accurate information about the Artba- 
sbastra over scores of detached notw in 
an appendix, which no reader will have 
the patience Of wisdom to piece together. 
By bringing them together in the proper 
order of their contents, eliminatmg 
extraneous matter and supplying the 
connecting tissue here pnd there, the 
Professor could most easily have prc^uc^ 
a connected scholarly and exhaustive essay y 


on Kautilya, which students all over India 
sorely neecl. 

Onr conntiwmcn too often think that 
the mere study of Indian history with 
reference to onginal sources is enough to 
make a man a competent historian of our 
past We are apt to forget that such a 
writer’s mental equipment is defective 
nntess lie has studied foreign _history, 
espectalh the history of Europe, and thns 
acquired a broader outlook and the power 
of comparing and criticising the facts of 
Indian histtirv and viewing them from the 
right «tandpjuit. 'Above all, a thorough 
knonOedge of political philosophy — that 
quintessence ot history— is necessary to 
enable ns to interpret our country’s 
history in the light of the eternal princi- 
ples and to perceive the why and how of 
events 

In Professor Rangaswami, on tbe other 
hand, wc have a rare combination of 
familiarity with the highways and by. 
wavs of Sanskrit literature and mastery 
of Corciffn history and political philosophy. 
His deep and varied reading and exact 
accuracy of scholarship arc balanced by 
sanityof;udgmcntaDd the fearless spirit 
of investigating troth. Hence his success 
in carrying the reader with himself in most 
of his conclusions. 

The lecturer modestly concludes his 
work with tbe remark, “it has not been 
my intention to attempt a general survey 
of the vast field of onr polity, or even a 
study of nil its most conspicuous features. 

My aim has been humbler, to show the 

no'iDcrous openings and prospects for re- 
flection and research that are now offered 
by the historical study of ancient Indian 

No such apology was needed, for the 
real aim of these University lectures is to 
stimulate thought in the cultured reader 
and not to yield a solemn treatise. This 
object Prof. Rangaswami has succeeded in 
attaining in an eminent degree ; and I can 
not think of any better way to pay my 
debt as a reader of his lectures than to set 
down here one of the lines ou which bis 
book has set me thinking. 

What is the es«eattal dlfierencc between 
the ancient and the modern State (no 
matter on which side of the Ural 
monotaid) ’ Between the Athenian demo- ' 
cracy and .an ancient Indian tribal republic 
isaaa) ? Or between atv'old Hindu empi^'^j 
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and sav, the French monarchy under' 
Louis XIV ? 

When our new “national’* school of 
writers on Hindu polity §ay tbatin aocicot 
India there were rcpubhcs, thehiog regard- 
ed hiin«eff a« merely eicrcising a trust, a 
cabinet of ministers was held to be neces- 
sary, or that the people enjoyed self- 
government,— tliey may be literally cor- 
rect ; but we feel that this is not the whole 
truth, that there are certain qualifications 
which have been withheld from us. lu the 
mind of a twentieth century reader, the 
above statements imply the direct toflh- 
ence of the people on the foreign policy of 
the State, the responsibility of the execu- 
tive to the governed, the reign oi a law 
which emanates from a legislature repre- 
senting the citizens,— in short the control 
of the administrative machinery not by 
one man’s will but by the will of Society. 
And yet every one of these latter couaota- 
tions is untrue and should hive been ex- 
pcessly contradicted by the writer in order 
to guard against a oiiscooception of 
nucient Indian polity ns it really was. The 
eomparstive mcehoa is of supreme neces- 
sity here, if wc want to reach the truth. 

A modern State is a compact thiog in 
which the central authority and the indi- 
viduals arc organicalfy counected. The 
ancient Indian State (leaving out of our 
consideration petty pnncip.aUtics and 
tribal groups)— was very laosely knit : 
in it the “sovereign” had no means of 
making bis will ellective on the governed ; 
his resources were poorer, hvs instruments 
could toucli but a few, and the agents, 
mccbanical appliances, and social organi- 
sation at Ins disposal were very mueb 
more limited and imperfect He could 
crush an individual enemy or elevate an 
individual favonnte, but he could neither 
grind down nor uplift the mass of his 
subjects by a fiat of his vnll or any 
action of his government. \ vast State 
of the aaricat type, like the present Chinese 
empire, was held together only by grant- 
ing the fullest local sdf-goveramrnt to the 
village communes and evert to the pro- 
vinces ; and letting the people alone, so 
long as they paid their revenue and suppli- 
ed their ijuota of soldiers. Any attempt at 
general oppression or general reform would 
tail through the Sovereign's impotence 
and the lack of a nexus between him and 
bis subiects. 

Cut local autonomy in parochial mat- 


ters did not mean the possession' of repre- 
sentative government or popular control 
over tlie executive and national diplomacy. 
We may elect our “presidents of village 
panchayets” and even chairmen of local 
boards ; but that would not take us near-^ 
er to making the Viceroy accept a popular 
^ucalion b\U or boycot of anti-Asiatic 
colonies, or the organisation of an Indian 
national militia, or war with any foreign 
State at the bidding of the representatives 
of the Indian people. The ancient Hindu 
king was similarly absolute, so long^as 
the people chose to obey him. 

The roodera State, on the other hand, 
is omnipotent for good and evil alike. It 
can reach its band out to every citizen and 
to every corner of the realm ; it crushes the 
individual under its excessive organisatiort 
and socialistic regnlation. A single decree 
of the National Assembly swept away 
every tra« of Feudalism from France ana 
established social equality. A single iiAase 
of Tsar Alexander I , emancipated the serfs 
throughout tbe continent called Russia. ' 
while another of Nicholas II., nhohshea 
vodka drinking throughout -his boundless 
empire. A vote in the British Parliament 
introduced compulsory primary education 
for a population of more than 30 millions, 

A telegram from Wilhelm If , hurled a 
nation lo arms into Russian Poland or 
neutral Belgium A word from Catherine 
de Mcdici organised the massacre of 
Huguenots throughout the realm of France 
in s single day. 

But in the ancient State the case was 
diJlerCat. No edict of Asoka or Samudra- ' 
gupta could have abolished caste distioc. 
tioqs or introduced compulsory massedu. 
Cation, just ns they could not have success.,, 
fuHv earned out a general massacre or 
Spoliation of their people. No rescript 'of 
the Dowager empress could have 
sed the cultivation of opinm in China; no 
fiat of Yuan.shi'Kai could create a truly" 
national army of even GO, 000 men. 

In the antique world, not the State, but j 
Society was omnipoteot And from the 
y worty ol Society tbe only refuge was the 
freedom of the homeless man, the sannyasu 
An ancient Greek would have preferrcdl ten 
years’ rigorous imprisonment' in his own'' 
city to five years’ eule among noa-HellenSf 
even when civilised. 

Bat at the same time that the Hiadn' 
“Sovereign ’ was impotent, the people were 
equally powerless and devoid of any . 
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paratus| for enforcing their will on the 
government. They conld frustrate' the royal 
mandate by passive disobedience; but the 
will of the people could no more compel 
' the king to adopt any desired line of policy 
than an unanimons resolution of the Con- 
gress can. compel the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment. The ancient State was weatr, — both 
people and king, the king more than the 
people, — because the popnlation was not 
homogeneous, there was no organic con- 
^ flection between the king and his subjects 
■ and between the subjects in one province 
and another, between one caste or dan and 
another. A “hero as king” like Samodra- 
gupta could sweep with bis victorious 
legions from one end of India to another; 
but it was a temporary raid, not the 
normal condition of any Hindu empire. 

. For deliberate national impravement or 
sustained struggle with foreign invaders 
the State under himself and bis successors 
was extremely weak, because unorganised, 
loosely kmt,— a chance combination of 
provinces «.nd tribes, In short, a mere 
“geographical espccssion." 

Withm a small tribal republic or prio- 
dpality, however, the dominant populace 
were the rulers and the State bad 
homogeneity (if we shut our eyes to the 
depressed indigenous races, like the 
Minas in Jaipur, theParibars injodhpur 
and the Bhiw in Udaipur). But it was 
the liomogeaelty of a Highland clan, as 
graphically described by Macaulay in 
his History of England, ch. XIII. Its 
efficiency was social, not political. 
Here too, as I have pointed out already, - 
Society and not the State was omnipotent, 
and in organic touch with the individnal. 

The people had no control over the 
state, except as a matter of fear or favour 
on the part of the “Sovereign” now and 
then. A licentious Baji Rao ^II.,' or an 
imbecile Daulat Rao Sindhia could wreck 
his army and State by hts individual 
caprice. There was no internal check on 
him, no means of preventing such action' 
on bis part except the dagger or the 
poison cup. But these things are not 
matters ot polity. In this sense the term 
“oriental dispotism” is as applicable to 
the ancient Hindu State as to the empire 
of the Desars. In the ancieut East and 
^Yeat alike, the people accepted the rule of 
the Isaperntor, the victorious general who 
had repelled foreign foes, who had saved 


them from matsya-ayaya, ^or who led 
them on to a career oflucrative cooqnest, 
and they gave him a carte blanche. In 
monarchies of this type polity had pretty 
nearly the same efficacy as a Parliament 
during “a state of siege.” But' disregard 
of the popular sentiment for ever cannot, 
in the nature’ of things, but be fatal to the 
military type of State in the end. That is 
the reason why so many ancient Hindu 
thinkers n ere busy devising rules for the 
guidance of Lings and the organisation of 
the administration on some basts broader 
than one man's will. Their failure to 
achieve this end is proved by the rapid 
changes of dynasties and par amount States 
in the East. 

When a Bengali wnter tells us that as 
early as the 9th century A. D , the Bengali 
people elected their king, we are apt to 
exult and cry ‘Hurrah for Popular Self- 
goveroment in Ancient India!’ iVe only 
forget that from the moraeot when Gopal, 
the son of a successful soldier of fortunej 
was crowned by the people ofGaur to save 
them from the anarchy of the smaller fry- 
being eaten up by the bigger (taa(sya 
nyaya), he became as absolute and as 
independent of any normal constitutional 
control on bis actions by the people, as the 
koman genera! who had saved Italy from 
the fear of an African invasion on the 
waters of Actium, who had freed the 
Eastern Mediterranean from the pirate 
galleys of Pompey, and whose victorious 
brows his devoted soldiery had crowned 
with laurel amidst shouts of Are Anpera- 
forlNay, Gopal became even more absolute 
than Augustus, as the latter had to go 
'through the form of consulting the Roman 
Senate find the Roman populace, while 
the former’s authority was unlimited in 
theory as much as in practice. 

The Vedic kingship was, no doubt, 
respousible to the popular assembly of 
freemen, like the kingship of the ancient 
Gothic Mark. But ’such kingdoms were 
exceedingly small and primitive. When 
our kingdoms grew into large states, /e., 
throughout our recorded history, the royal 
power was unlimited by au}' constitutional 
machinery of popular or ministerial 
control — because there was no constitution 
bat plenty of pious wishes and counsels 
emb^ied in iV/ri-S/iastras 

; J.\ocvj,Tn SinKAE. 
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gleanings 


5pun P»pef 


lets made of paper and AltUo tUe r total ‘ twentr 

roanufactnre *«peeiaUy »a stated that one of them alone ..^ade 


del land for products made of paper 
piomisins field for roanufactnre fpeeially 

made from 

‘paperyara iuiais luo— 
generallj of long 'trips of paper 

until the> have hecoine round or nearly a-nseu — — -- 

have recently combined to promote the ose P 

"T/oKlra, =.«."« »<•« 

f.xTp;p;^‘.V. Si.wSr.?Sp. - 

rs;.vx’i?.i’‘':s.pVx s p.s«.'« 





X*o|Sr»riori*''p«formed after the mg has been 
woreo -j-jjjyj afj several Cr®* 

which make ft 
woteo paper *?“ 

there »««* «T«fy r*w?m« 
tuppose that a« it I’**®,'? _ 
better Vnoa o tl>« S, 

it ssiltincrease 
furniture oEthislypeis 

by weavieg *pun paper teedi 

over afrnme of ■aoM 

Paper cord ftod rop« »JS 
eoadeiu a ▼anety ofa »et ana 
eiylM and find many ditTereot 

u»M There are two types Of 

paper cord . namely. COrt 

which It all paper, and cord 

with a core of hemp, masiK 
Of ttial Both are used in the 
States hut the former 




rcer nuautilies 

rhe most obvious ose foe 


paper cord‘’is the tyms of 
JiackBees nod it wmade in 
- rramber of weights nnd 


ASETTCBMaOE 

Tl e piper reeds are w oven 


IWines aru iiiaiiw.v-' the tying 
of raw wool, nnd other speci 

al uses for which paper twine 
re receivinR attcutiort from 
One of the most Inviting 
which has appealed to papertwine 
binder twine Unfortunately^* 

st'npa Inaaotber ‘°',,t“’i;;*„,V,oVo'fietsof suitable paper twine has not as vet been develop^ 

Into*^ strips of the "fl" 7»tetiaocr is thep ready but wtach time nnd eftort have been devoted toe 

WBlerwhlchpUynponit andtheps^eris^i^^ penmeotdwork ^ . . i,,- 

for the spianinp bends being necessary ^ ’w-uoing cor If for standing seams ou 

Bioehitre, 8ab«e<iuent sphtiimi not o'* s . . . , .,ro,n,-rinr 


kmdof yarn 'V^r’^becn^TOat^wUh^a tWn the^nwnufaclurers 

made from paper which 1”" mt into uses ’•ml one whic 

layer of cotton fleece i«lp «cut makers is ns binocr 

stnpa Inaaotber P"** niea^Tofyetsof suitable paper twine has 
Into ■‘"?*°V^^,nnnVand the piper IS then ready but laach time and eftor 


ccssary 'wuning cor is lot eiauunijs scauio Ji 

rhitre, 8aD«e<iucn'.ii..**-->,j^ — - J and for siniilir purposes are made ofpapcrinn^^ 

• la still another process the pulp ,spi*«cl eases and it is reported that Ihc paper cords 

ibIo a sheet, as IS done in m «* whicl|spnB»t (erredon account of their smoothness *,“<1,^ j- 

ihrofiRh n aSfamiMk""** *1"* 1""> lo>'« Certain brands Of electneal 

intO Tsruatone the I oited Slates snliUng tub ng fcoowO la the trade at loom 

tiB‘‘.ttee\lVt oneormoro layer, of paper 

We roam drawl lek V its use at theinnerand outef covermRs, and thw cord ti 
w to uS* Ofitrengtb number of other uses in the elKUieat field jp^r 

rrobable Uielnteestsiocle use of ipan 1 arct in The tnanuloctiire of bags Iroio ^d 

theUoileditatfs*!^ lo the mmufatture of fiber fabrics offers very manv lofereslin* possibi 
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maonfactnrcrs are already 
explonng the re’s fields asst 
daonsly la the United States 
less attention has been paid 
to the development of the 
heavier bagging, ellorts 
having been confined to speci 
alties «uch as woven onion 
hags coffee bags tobacco- 
clipping bags, and so on An 
interesting development in 
the cotton fiour sack has re 
cently occurred and tho not 
Strictly m the field of paper 
ahrics tnav be mentioned 
ncce the same idea has been 
sppl ed to woven paper bogs 
;n brief, the improvement con 
lists in lining the cotton or 
woven paper fabric with a 
iheet of pnlp on one side This 
iheet of pulp appears on the 
nside of tne hnished sack 
snd makes a perfectly t ght 
and samtary package pre 
venting the floor from coming 
out and dirt and mo stnre 
from entering It is reported 
that namerona fiour millers 
are now shipping part of 
their output la this type ol 
package 

The sudden popularity of 
paper matting valises and 
nags IS truly wocderfuk Tb s 
matting la made with paper 
warp and cotton filling and 1 beaming cord two strips ot paper twisted inton single strand 2 Lath 
was origiealiy intended to yarn 10 strips of paper twisted into a single strand d Fonr>atrasd fleece 



twine t Tlabay carnage reed two strips of pnper around a solid wire 
core. 5 Spun paper cords and braids used in fiber furniture C Ian* 
gated two strand crepe paper rope used in basketry 7 Single 
strand fleece twine S Sample of fiber tug showing indiMdual 
•ingle strand yarns 9 llenv} braid nied in fiber furc tore 
10 Handle cord u<ed as filing for leather lugaage handles 
11 Single straod «eatiDg cord nnsed is fiber furnt 
tore Paper ropes are alco need for towing and 
other heavy purposes 


imitate the grass and reed 
mattings v. The popularity of 
these matting cases is well 
illustrated by the fact that 
nmtations made from solid 
sheets of cardboard stamped 
to represent paper matting 
are now on the market 
Besides the uses which have 
been mentioned there are n 
number of others for which twisted paper and dwelliog— light 
its products are adapted Thus paper raattio* 

IS used in making cases for carrying tbennos bottles 
fancy paper rope is used for decorations paper rops 
>are used for towing aud other heavy duties <eaiDiog 
'Cords are used for a multitude of pnrposrs that have 
'not been stated papr fabrics of many different 
'iiisds, both mixed with other textile materials and 
made of paper alone are used in nfakiog clothing of 
vanons sorts hnolenm backing and the backing for 
artificial leather are sometimes made of paper fabric 
and there ere now under development several new 
uses which are kep more or less secret but which 
give protni«e of success. 

It can be seen, even from this more or lesssupr 
final description of the uses and possibilities of twist 
ed papr yarn and its products thatthere is ao im 
portant field ahead of them and exprts are giving 
the subject special study and coLSideratioo — The 
Literary Digest * 

A House Bu It in Steps 

A firm of architects in Pans has completed a some 
what fantastic seven story apartment house whi h is 
claimed to embody all the adrantages of hillside 


„ and a good view— even on a 

comparatively narrow street. This maison a gradws 
or bouse of steps stands oa tl e Rue lavin Each 

.j --r- - • • 1 **'’*’^ ** *'* several feet from the one below, 

used for towing and other heavy duties eeaiDing thereby giviag the front of the apartment ajdecided 

, . ,f I. gjgpg This plan has been sn'^gested for office build 

logs in crowded cities where light and air are at a 
prcrniuoi here it is seen as a successful reality 

Pars in spite of Its many wide sti’eets and its 
splendid system of boulevards and frequent squares 
and parks has a large number of ancieut narrow 
streets and it is iq these that th» architects expect 
their sebem* of bu Iding to be of great nse 

Bach floor above the third is set back some eight 
feet nod the space thus left open is converted into a 
balcooy or terrace Bv means of an ingenious ar 
rangemeat of the overhang the privacy of the occu 
pant btdow IS secured for altbo an unobstmeted 
viewofthcstreetisgiven theterrace below Cannot 
he seen In the finished bouse the terrace has a row 
of plants along the edge and thegreen viewedfrom 
the street has a most pleasing effect An ornamental 
irOTrailiagprotects the edge of the terrace and pro- 
Tides as open air playground ^ • 
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4 aavse op trees is r\«(s 


Ibis method of onattmeDt houw bnild ng gWn the Oc upaots ail the 
adTBOtages ofa II lit de rfncKiag'— light air and virw—acd a bat 


adraotageJ - - .... ..._ .. _. 

eoti7 at tine at the tubutbaai'e • poreli Caeh faniil;^, morcoTtr, 
o«ns itsoiva apartment rtrbaps ba Ideca id our otrocitiei 
wilt take a liiat (rots tb s tnoderocUfT dnell ng m Pans 


not permit a buildiog on a 
street, Bay 27 fret ’wide to 
be more than CO feet b gb 
on the bu Iding line Aboye 
«bj» bright It loust reced' 
IJy the pi in of Saoyage and 
Sarae o tb« arclntectf of tbM 
innovation ten stones may 
I e bu It conforming to the 
spirit nnd tbe letter of the 
law ^here only six mam nnd 
to-o inferior flooit could Iw 
constructed under tbe esuaJ 

All rooms IQ the model 
npartroeat have direct light 
cither from tbe street, pr 
from the court at the rear 
Central heat does away wrth 
the innamerable cbimn^s 
common to Pans—^ne for 
each fireplace io each room— 
and tbe architects claim a 
ittbilBatial larxag from tbiS 
one item 

Tbe facade of the baild 
iBg IS f oiybed in white* 
slaeed hr ek with a simple 
Aod pleasing decorstiye mo* 
tiye in btight blue brtelii, 
winch will setolT the green ' 
O swer gardens on tbe terra 
ce« The rooms are painted 
10 tjuiet colon and nalike 
joany rreneb bottses, are 
ilevoid ofplasisr decoration 
having only a pictnre-Bold 
IBg This, of cosne has re* 
dneed the cost of the tonild* 
log as has nlto the timpfe 
exterior treatment r 
‘ Another point of intet 
eit Is the owneeshin of the 
bnilding The home has been 
eonstmetrd by a company 
forroed of persons who were 
will ng to J re together and 
each shareholder owns his 
ownapaitmeut This co-opcraiive plan insures each 
menilerof the corporation the fuU or partial owner, 
ship offiia home according to tbe amonnt invested 
.. .. - Tor esample )f o man has snbsmbed $10 ODO be will 
msUnctioa have aieductioo in his rtntof say SSOOayear lie 
vedtia reality hare bis opartmeot rent free and alsu 
receive ad VI lea I on his investment if tbe ventnrr 
proves as prohtable as is aaticipvted Dy baying an*' 
— * '■ 


This slyfe of buitdiOR if constructed on both » des 
of a street will },ivc almost os much Igbt to the 
lower stones ns to tl « top ones ActHnlly the npavt 
Bent on the Hoe \aVin ga rs an J pormore d/bd» 

I ght a day than dohouscs of ord nary 
situated on the same side of the ssoM street 

AUbo the building covers more groand tbao an 

ordinary one the locreased cost of land is made ap . , .. . 

>iy.,thejii£reased.hei5ht to svh ch the build og, can Ik owaerteoaal/orAveej'^ntyOitoiept 


itliout mUtfeting with the I gbt edlbe lower is greatly luercascd as the architects calcnlate that 
floors or of those acro's tbe street This is especially the loss through empty aportmeats m ordmaiy 
advantageous in Pans where tbe Imild ng code does hooves rracbes 20 percent —Tie l/tcraiy Digest ' 
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apples of soqom 


T he majority of the Intilen Puhlic Ser- 
vices Commission recommend,— 

“It will be possible to classify the bulk of the ser- 
tirices into three mam groups In 

'the Indian CiTil Sertice and the police department, lo 
'both of which the nature of Dritisb 
theEood goTernaoce of India requires the employ 
S m the higher ranks of a prtpoodjrat.agp^^r. 
tion of British o&ctn To the second Efonp belong 
serTiees. such as the education, medical (and sonic 
other) departments, in which it is desirnble that there 

should be an admixture of both western and eastern 

elements (p 22) 

And, agatn, on p. 97i 

•‘In the edncation department, lathe mitiaUlages 
the European e/ement siiooM be sobstaotiat 

This way of putting the matter is dism- 
cenuous, because it naturally suggests that 
the proportion of Europeans to Indians m 
the ‘'hisher ranks" of the education depart- 
ment has bwn recommended ^to W less 
than in the Indian Civd Service. But a 
reference to the actual recommendations 
shows that the European prepooderance m 
both the services is to be exactly the same, 
namely 3 to 1. No doubt, there is a pro- 
viso that when Government, after conseot- 
int: to the proposed increase of educational 
ex^nditure hr Wj lakhs a year, should 
undertake a further finanaal burden by 
increasing the cadre of the I E S . Euro- 
peans and Indians should be recruited for 
these ndditwnalposis in equal proportions 
But that contingency is so remote ana 
•Utopian.-especially in view of the nresent 
•war of mutual bankruptcy^ and the known 
>tendency of the Anglo-Indian govcnimcnt 
to delegate Education to the lowest place 
in its Budget,— that, by the time that 
happy day of educational expansion ar- 
rives, a generation •will have passed away 
nnd another Public Services Commission 
will be sitting. It is. therefore, clear that 
Lord Islington and hts friends want to 
wake the higher ranks of the edneattoa 
service as strongly a European monopoly 
os the Cm'/Semce. but they have not the 
candour to say so directly. , ' - . „ 

Indeed, a closer examination of the Re- 
port on the education department (Annex- 
nre IV.) shows that for some years to come 
39-7 


there is no chance of any "native” being 
appointed to the I E S either by di^ 
recmitment or promotion from tqe F.E.S. 
At present there arc 199 posts .in the 
I ti.S , of which J96 are held by Europeans. 
(pp. 116 and 97). The majority hold, 

“We do not think that the number of Europeans 
now employed is excessire, and . we would keep the 
present proportions la the future for the existing 
number oi posts taken as & whole" (p 97) 

Thev, however, recommend that 65 
posts should be immediately added to the 
LE S., at a cost of over 9% lakhs of Rupees 
a year, and that some of these new posts 
should go to Indians So long, therefore, as 
th<f Government of India are not prepared 
to take up the responsibility of increasing 
their normal annual expenditure on educa- 
tion by lukhs of Rupees, all racanaes 
ia the LE.S os tbev occur will continue to 
be 6!hd by Europeans, and tbe commission 
has definitely forbidden tbe recruitment of 
any Indian for the I.ES. either directly or 
by promotion from the P.E S,, till tha 
Indian tax-payer is prepared to spend 9^ 
lakhs more. Our readers can decide for 
themselves whether Government can 
possibly find this additional sum of 9% 
lakhs "immediately" as the Commissioners 
suggest or even for a generation after tbe 
war.* Till that time Indians wall be ex- 
eluded from the I.E.S even more rigidly 
than thev were before the appointment of 
the Commission, for in those days there 
was no fixwl racial raiiumum for Europeans 
like that established by the Commission on 

{ )agc 97, nnd it was theoreticallv possible 
or all the I.E S. men being Indians if the 
Secretary of State was so inclined. 

The entire majonty report on the educa- 
tion department is a tissue of special plead- 
ing for the glorification of the European 
incmlKrs of the I E S., extenuation of their 
failure in original research, nnd justifica- 
tion of the otBcial degradation ofTndian 
graduates in the past and in the future. 

• London, Peb. IS —‘‘In tbe Iloase of Commons 
Sir Cbamberlaiit stated that — whether action on 
the report of the Public Services Commission should 
be ddayed until after the war was a matter on 
which be cipr«s*i3 no opinion.” 
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Aothtag has been more telling m reoent 
years than the exposure by the press of the 
injustice ol the white monopoly of the 
supenor educational posts, ns demonstrat 
ed by the glaring contrast between the 
original ,\\ork done by “junior Indian 
professors and the mtcUectua! barrenness 
of the European professors oITiciaHy placed 
abocc tiicir heads Lord Islington anti 
hi9 friends thus tome to the rescue of the 
I E S men 

Many f the viitae*ss» p uiedimtthat alarije 
part of the work of the (li 1 «n) e<)U«R«» u of the 
nature of that perforined id tUe upprr forme of a 
sKondarv school la Bnplaod To call aach yeacher* 
professors was it was asserted to pat themrna 
fals* position and to expose them to tUecbarReol 
not rcacbiUR a professorial standard of distinctaon as 
understood m Eorope To Ibis they madenoelaim 
They also thonRht that qualGcations ofthis hiqb 
order were not required for the efficient pefformance 
of the hoik of the wort of college insttucilon" fp tl5) 

So, we are to understand that our high 
ly paid I E S professors have not produc 
ed any original work only becansc it xs 
rendered unnecessary by the nature of 
their duties in India to do so, or (is that 
the implication’) because it would hue 
led to -Wie neglect of their legitimate work 
of college instruction Out the Commts 
Stoners do not explain how several Indian 
FES men who have been grinding at 
“the bulk of the work of college instruc 
tion" with longer time tables and far less 
liberal furlough rales than their I E S 
‘ seniors ' have found time to ‘do striking 
onginal work” What facilities for re 
search did Government or the European 
IBS Principals of Government Colleges 
give to these “provinaa! ' ofEcers, — say, 
to Dr PC Ray, or Prof Jadu Nath 
Sircar or Dr Ganes Prasad ? Both races 
have done thar day s ivork in the class 
room (the Indian more than his ICS 
“Senior* >, but the “natives haie. mad 
dition, shown greater intellectual alertness 
and scholarly passion for 'the pursuit of 
know ledge under difficulties ' 

The Commissioners have, ns might have 
been expected, believed the pleasing myth 
which was invented by Mr Sharp to ac 
count for the exclusion of Indians from the 
IDS 

'At present m theory there is op'j ooe serrire 
DTcr and above the Subordinate (Cdaeational) service 
Thu hij^hcr service u divided mto an imperial aiiil a 
provincial branch, thcoreticallv eqaal aoii paroltef 
Q status but the Grst recrnitcil in Europe and the 
1 mind a (p 04) 

The P E s contains a number of o/licerswlio 
art doing work of no less importance and valae 


\ 


than Cbei done by members of the imperial strricc- 
The torn services are regarded oQiciallj’ as be og of 
eqial status and provincial olEcers are [therefore] 
not admitted to the imperial service (p 10) 

But the Commissioners do not explain 
why no “protmcial ’ professor or inspector 
has cter been promoted to the imperial 
service, while 'provincial' deputy col 
lectors hate' Ircen made magistrates, 
“protmcial * subjudges hate been appoint 
caDistnctJudi.es ‘provincial assistant 
surgeons have Ikcii promoted to 1 M S 
cttil surgeonships, and ‘provincial" 
assistant Engineers have been nppointeil 
Executive and even Superintending 
EnmneerS The theory of “parallel serv iccs 
and equality of status” ( between the im 
penal and provincial services) which is 
osenbed to the Aitchison Public Services 
Commission of 1880-87, and which is, 
alleged to have acted as the only bar to 
the elevation of pronneiah to Die ranks 
of the iropenals, seems to have gone to 
sleep m the case ot all other departments, 
and to have operated only when it was 
proposed to promote a deserving Indian 
professor or inspector to the European 
preserve of the I E S ' 

The Commission have, however, had 
the fairness to admit that this alleged 
“equally of status’ (bctwtenl E S and 
F E S ) V anished m practice “The 
result has been tliat the proviscial section 
has ip practice drifted into a definitely 
inferior position (p fii) An infcnonty* 
m status and social ( t c , official J position 
has alvvays attached to the provincial 
services (p 111 And we arc expected 
to beheve that it was only this inexorable 
“equality ot status ’ which made it legally 
impossible for an impartml Goiemroent 
to promote a P E S man to I E S , 
though this delusive equality was never 
nttaioed lO practice} 

And what reasons do Lord Islingfon 
and his friends give lor this unexpected 
degradation of the provincials ’ It is not 
any failure bj the State to appreciate 
the merits of its provincial servants nor 
any secret policy of race aggrandisement 
followed bj I b S Directors of Public 
Instruction —but the worthlessness of 
the “provincial” professors 

Tb* h gbvt tervice U divided inlo i»n imperial aoii 
a provincial braoeb theoretically eqaal and parallel 
la itatna This device tniRbt have proved workable 
had the provincial been kept as muen a corps ifelite 
as the imperul seetfoa Buttt broke dawacoeiptett^r 
wheii the provrnciaf ranks were opened tb officers 
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H H THE MAHARAJA-GAEKWARS ADMINISTRATIVE 

record* 

1 INTRODUCTION 
By St Nhial Sincii 

.DOUBT that there 

1 Mima «ho .a not proad Vaj one of t).e four boys panted 

ra ° rJIwfsr Buthon mlnrof toiler Itiay havebeen the intelhRenee 

the Maharaja Gaekwar ivbat he that shone in his gleaming eyes, or bis 

his greatest l“*tion^^^ qo.et « it, or Ins soft voiee. or his gentle 

that eMbSerilS Highness nhen at the * ' 

end of 1881, h» began to g°”“ ^“5,, A ew d^ s after His Highness had been 

ftud ex-xmmed tbc efforts th^tbe .nstallcd on the g'idi. a pretty Itttle cere 

dunng the interTenmg 85 j he mony was perfromed dedicating him to our 

that t'lsk. Kd' a Goddess 0 / Learning, nnd his education 

really IS, or realise whTt It meaus w^ ^ ,nitntcd by n young 

to possess such ^ "PahJ* 6°" “’8" Brahman m Her Highness’s entourage into 

i «AU.h to Baroda in the mysteries of Maratha caligraplij, 

fS^tbebeateatra^ ‘’■Vri^Sigements made for the young 

made him appear td be much intended to appoint a tutor lor him He 

actually was He lookea aeucaie lor a the course of u few montlis 

boy who had Incd aU his jears in ine p^rtunatelv for Baroda. Mr P.A H 
countrvj and who had spent Elliot ICS ^who was nppomted, was not 

his wahlng hours out of doors m fun and b^^ea^crat ”^bn the contrary, 

frolic i,,r,H,r.r« Atnn.1 be was a young man who would be called 

With him had come 5 Radical in thesedays He was, moreover, 

and tt-- three ^ars youthful m heart as well as young m jears 

four years older and the 1 , jfhc had lost interest m plajnng marbles, 

younger than he A cousin .. he still possessed the ability to simulate it 

also a member of the party Highness to this day 

that anyone of the four y S^ whose cherishes the memory of the matches that 
the Mahanja Gaekwar timcvacant, he played with him He waxed enthusia^ 

gadi (throne) Malltar Rao tic over the other Indian games to which 

Uis Highness Mo J. .. Dntish his young charge had become attached m 
having .been deposed by «« hisaillag? Mr^^Elliot gradually interested 

for causes that do not concern tms Highness m ndmg, cnckit. tennis. 

ivas something irrcsisbbh billiards and military drill In an astom«h 
attrleTve about thelean. pale-faced yout^ 

•Copytffljt«ij<l Rifflit of TraosUlKW rrs««dby , 

t NihalStigh Th<se attichs orr from tbe t The Maharaja Sahib s original name was Oopa* 

^lhot a forthcoming Vfork on the Wv and Record Rao which was charged to Sajaji Rao III when Be 
U 11 ’^.\'<](Rao 111 Caehwor was edojited by Maharam Jamnahau 
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K tiett of the Mahataja t School at Garoda thowms Qia ll^hoest the Maharoja GaekwAr, hia cla«s 
matei ao(J teachera. Mr EUiot Uta UishneassTator is staodm? in the centre 


the pupil uncon<ciousU to absorb much 
Jvnowledgc through close companionship 
his tutor 

I have purpo^ch descnhed the best side 
of Mr Elliot first Now for his shortcom 
mgs To begin vNitb he did not knou the 
mother tongue of his charge — the only 
language that the Maharaja S^ihib could 
speak at first. IJis Higlmc^s’s educational 
progress nould hare been far more rapid 
had this defixt not evicted lu his tutor 

Mr Elliot had wrtainlr a queer notion 
of teachmg lauuiiagcs He wanted the 
Maharaia iiahib to begin at once to Icim 
Enclish, \Inmthi,Giijerati, and Ilindustaui, 
not only to speak hut to read and ntc 
them as well 1 haicliad the pniilegc of 
reading the uiemorandfim that he wrote to 
explain wha he thqught it necessary for 
liis Ilighnesa to master all these languages 
He re isoncd thus English was necessary 
because it was tlie 1 inguage cmploacd by 
the Bntisb : -M irathi K'c.au»c it as hift 
Higlinciis’s mother tongue and was used by 
many ot the oFiciaU of the S’^atc and also 
was the Court language m Raroila » 


Guierat! because most of the Maharaja 
Sahib’s subjects spoke it, and Hindustani 
because the Muwlraans owning allegiance 
to His Higliness used it Tint the tutor 
should cliensb the ambition for bis pupil 
to l)c able to talk w ith members of all 
these communities m their own language 
was a worthy enough obicct , but Mr 
Elliot ought to ha\t taken into considera. 
tzon the fact that his pupil had had no 
schooling w hatever until he w as set on the 
throne, and that it was wrong all of a 
sudden to burden his brain with so many 
languages Had the Maharaja Sahib been 
less patient and had he himself been 
less sympathetic, then, surely would 
haae been a revolt in the schoolhouso 
that was spccialh erected at Baroda 
for the education of Ills Highness and the 
ftw fortunate bojs who were chosen to be 

his corapatnons 

His Highness’s recollections of the 
process through w hich he w as put m order 
to learn Indian cahgraphtes arc most 
p-unful lit who had reluscd to rcraain 
indoors except when eating and sleeping 
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« -IS made to “sjt w iinnutiml postures lor 
hours on end He ould Im efound it easj 
enough to beir the discomfort if he coutd 
h'wc nntKipnted my good com ng from 
it But he Cl ull not He knew that m his 
after 1 fe he n ould not haic to serve as a 
munsfti (inter) and that even the orders 
that he woull pass vvoull have to be 
written by others In any case be nas 
m nded more to stock his mm 1 with useful 
knowledge than to practice wnting 
characters of so many sons consaous as 
he was that raanv precious years had liccn 
lost in h s village an 1 that at most he 
could hope to devote only a pitifully Rw 
years to the service of Sarasvati* before 
the carts of State would fall heavily upon 
his shoulders 

The Maharajas education was further 
marred by Mr fclhats faihirc to associate 
with himself capable assistants ’^one of 
the masters who vvorl ed under him was a 
teacher bj profession or had been trained 
m pedagogics Few of them vvere even 
fitted for that vocation None of them 
was distinguished tor knowledge crudi 
tion or liberal mmdedness 

It may be urged that Mr tlhot could 
not help himself These men were placed 
at hia disposal and since they vv*ere Court 
favonntes behad to accept them with as 
much grace as he could command No ex 
tenuatioo can however alter the fact that 
His Highness did not have competeot 
teachers and consequently did not get as 
much good out of ms school days as he 
might have done 

Mr Elliot had made up his mind that 
the Maharaja Sahib wonll remain under 
bis charge until his twentv first year 
Pate in the person of the good Lord Ripon 
decreed otherwise Thiscnl ghtened British 
statesman hated the policj of prolonging 
as much possible the ininontv regimes 
keeping j oung Maharajas in leading strings 
and having their States administer^ under 
voTivnTo-rmi Vka. VasiJ/wAs. 

often by British administrators He be 
lieved m investing the Maharajas with the 
rcsponsib litics of State ns soon as possible 
and letting them Jeam state craft through 
actual experience At his behest arrange 
ments were made to bring the nimonty 
regime at Barodn to a close on Zkxcmber 
28 1881 and to invest His Highness with 

miaistrative power* 

* IbeGoditfs of Learn og 


Mr Elhot learned of this decision only 
a few months before the great event was 
to take place He in conjunction with 
R'ua Sir T.Madhava Row then Prime 
Minister an^ other high State officials 
realised that Hts Highness had not been 
taught how to govern and was most 
lodiircrentU prepared to exercise the 
functions that ere long would be entrusted 
to him Amongst them they drew up a 
scheme of lectures on political economy and 
all branches of public administration which 
were to be delivered by the tutor and the 
Ministers for the exclusive benefit of the 
Maharaja Sahib 

Ilia Highness had the vv isdom to onlcr 
these lectures to be collected and printed 
m the form of a book To read that book 
IS to admirt the erudition of its authors 
and especially that of Raja Sir T Madhava 
Row the Pnme Minister But so far as 

1 can make out His Highness was not 
well enough educated at the time to 
appreciate this store bouse of vv isdom 

It would have done him far more good 
ifbc had been taken to the Div isionai and 
Sub Divisional headquarters and even 
to the villages to see how admimstra 
tionvvas earned on This idea seems to 
have occurred to some one— I think to 
Madhava Ron— but for some reason Or 
other It was not earned out Thus it 
happened that when \laharma Savaji 
Rao HI took into his hands tnc reins of 
admimstration he had not the vaguest 
notions of how Government was earned 
on and knew little of any art or science 

The responsibility that IIis Highness 
assumed on the day of h s investiture was 
very heavy The State had never been 
survcTCil but was estimated to contain 
an area of 8 570 square miles It con 
sisted of blocks of territory varying m 
ssiLC and shape intcrcepteil by British 
districts and the temtona of otlier Rajas 
which made government difficult and gav e 
Tftt TfriTiy xireputes an& vexatious 
problems 

The population of Baroda according 
to the Census of ISSI numbered 

2 185 007 persons mostly Hindus There 
■was a considerable conimuiiitv of Jams 
and another of Musalraans afcwZoroas 
tnans and a few Buddhists 

To govern s ich a large territory and 
so diverse a people v\ ould not have been 
an easy task in the best of circumstance* 
As It was the administration of TJaroda 
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^er^ poorly o^^?^n^sed Most ofthe p-ijment m cash mstead of m kind This 
officiUs ^^erc not ouaUfi«.d hj education innovation n as bcinj? introduced ^\lthout 
and character to fill the positions that any regard as to whether itavas suited to 
they hell in the capital and m the dis- the conditions prevailing m \anous parts 
tncta lublc «<.r\ants were poorly paid of Baroda whicli as I have already 
Thcif tenureof ofilaiwas insecure Their explained was not a compactblock of land 
promotion depended upon caprice Pro peopled by i homogeneous comrauni^ 
Vision m the slMpc of pen ions or gratuities Scores of pettj imposts (lens) were 
had not Ijceii made Codes defining the Iciied Those exactions were unequal and 
duties powers and privileges of the van invidious \anous castes and villages 
ous oflic als d 1 not exist were singled out and m idc to pa^ different 

Ih* Rc\enut department was all ira sums on diicrsc pretexts The powerful 
portaut e%cry other department of classes such as nobles offaals and land 
government being subsuliarj to it It was lord* who woiiM not ha%c been incon 
tophea%j tambersome anl autocmtic \enicnced b\ these imposts were left 
it w IS not c\en '.ubjcctcd to the check uotaxed and the poor alone sufllred 
of audit b% independent autbonty The exccntivc official acted ns magts- 

Nearlx all the n.\t.nnc of the State was trates throughout the state This anomaly 
denveti from the land Lnn-c tracts hod was not pecuh ir to Baroda but it is not 
been ahtnatcil to ftuclal barons court to be justified on that account 
fn\OHritc« an i shnnes and were altogether The State had practically no written 
orpractK.aih exempt from taxation the laws Not mam of the judges had any 
burden of which ftll upon the tenants who legal training 

held Govxniment {Ktial -t) land Tlesc Tic police force was largely composed of 
holdings had ne\cr been propcrlv sarveyetl illiterate m«.n No effort w is made to dnll 
anl the «cUlcmcnts were therefore the constables or to teach them the saence 
arbitrarr Thi. vauants of this ST«tcm ofthe detection of ennt 
had been increased bv the change that had Baroda at that time w as \ery deficient 
reccntlv been introduced m demanding pmublw works TLc Government offices 
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jealousy an6 opposition from influential 
quarters. The deposition of Maharaja 
Alalhar Rao had created many proWems- 
The empty treasury necessarily hampered 
his early efforts. He was not entirely his 
own master, the terms on which he^ was 
employed making it obligatory for him to 
consult the Bntisb Agent on all important 
matters. Besides, Raja Sir T, Madhava 
Row was administering the State in trust 
for His Highness, and he did not wish to 
) commit the Maharaja Sahib any more 
,‘than be could help As it was, he made 
’ concessions that gave rise to much dis- 
satisfaction. Alost important of all, he was, 
at the head of the administration for only 
six years. Even superhuman intelligence 
energy could make bnt small head way 
in the complicated situation in which he 
found himself. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that he left so much for the 
Maharaja Sahib to do The marvel is that 
he was able to accomplish all that he did. 

^ Fortunately, His Highness was but 18 
years old when he was invested with 
ruling powers, and he had had no oppor- 
tunity to make a survey of conditions. 
He was thus saved from feeling the weight 
of the great responsibility that had been 
imposed upon him by Providence, 


Being uQusuallj- serious-minded for his 
years, .the Maharaja Sahib took up 
the task in a reverent spirit. It is quite 
evident from what he said at the time that 
he meant to dedicate all the talents that 
he possessed and all his yonthful energies 
to the promotion of the good of his sub- 
jects I quote the Proclamation t^t His 
Highness issued on December 28, 1881— 
the day he was invested with administra- 
tive pow ers : 

“Be it knowm to all concerned, that we 
have, this day, assumed the Government 
of Baroda State, 

2. It will always be Our earnest desire 
to preserve and promote the welfare of 
Our people. 

3. In this Db;ect, we rely on the sym- 
pathy and support of the Imperial Govern- 
ment,and \Yc expect the loyal co-operation 
of the various Officers and Dignitaries of 
the State, and of all Our sul^ects in 
general. 

4-. We invoke the blessings of the 
Almighty on the career we have this day 
commenced !” 

In the articles that follow I propose to 
show what the Maharaja-Gaekwar has 
done “to preserve and promote the welfare 
of ” his people, 


THE STATE-COUNCIL IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Naresdra Nath Law, mj^., d.l., Premcilvnd Royciiand Scholar, 


VII 

Term? to dfnote the council in Sarserit 

_ LITFBATURE. 

^ The Council as a part of the admiRisfra- 
tive raachiner> had its origin in very eady 
times. The terms indicative of the existence 
' of the institution are abundant in early 
Sanskrit literature. Among them may be 
mentioned ‘aabliS,* ‘samiti,’ ‘samgati,’ ‘vida- 
Iha,’ qiarishad,' as also the compounds Hke 
'sabhSpcTti,* ‘sabhSpala,’ ‘sabhachara,' 'sabha- 
sad,’ &c. The references to the existence of 
sthis institution among the gods also point to 
V its use by men. * 

_ I. 'RiC'V'eda,' X, It, 8 nicnlions Dahl svnilih ; 
Jainiiojya-Dp.iru5^vd-Dfjhn3aa2, II, tt, ij, 14 reters 
to the sabhn of the god*. 

40-8 


Their Ex.\CT uEsMiN’cs ix Vedic literature. 

In Vedic literature, 'sahha* stands for an 
assembly of the Vedic Indians as well as for 
the hall where the assembly met. * The 
'samiti* also signifies an assembly, which ac- 
cording to Hillebrandt is much the same as 
the 'sabhi'* with this distinction that the 

1. 'Eig Veda,' Vt, 28. 6 5 Vrtl,4, 95 X.J4.6;** 

X, 71, 10 tnenlions sahha saha, i.e , ‘eminent in the 
.assembly.' For other references, see ‘Atharva-Veda.* 
V.31,6 i». i, 2; VIII. ro, 5; XII I, 56 ; 

XIX. 55,6; TjilnHya Samhitj,' r, 7, 6. 7 - ‘aiaitrA- 
yaoi-Sambiti.' IVf j, 4 , •Vsjasaneyi-SamhilS,' lU 

45 {XVI, 24 ;XX, 17, ’TaiHmia.Drahmana* 1 . 1, 10! 

6 ; 'hatapaiha-Crahtoana' If, 3. 2, 5 } V, 3, i, jo • 
'Eaulhitaki-Brahmana,' VII, 9, slc. ’ 

2. Htllebrandi’s ‘Ved'sehe 3 fythotogie,‘ *, 123- 
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latter points primarily to the place of as- 
sembly 'Sarngati' seems to have jhe same 
sense as the samiti’ * Vidatha is a ward of 
obscure sense, which according to Roth pri 
marilj means order**, tlien the ‘body* that 
issues the order, and ne'ct the ‘assembly’ for 
secular’ or religious ends* or for war* 
‘Panshad has among other senses that of the 
‘council of ministers of a prince’* in later 
Vedic literature t 

The compound 'sabha pala’ denotes the 
keeper of an assembly hall and ‘sabhS-pati • 
the lord of the assembly 

The 'sabha chara’“ and ‘sabha sad’** had 
perhaps more to do with the assftmblj in its 
legal capacity, though their connection with 
It as a general deUberatt\c bod) cannot be 
altogether denied 


I. ‘Rig Veda,’ X, 141, 4> 

7 ‘Rig Vedi,’ f St, 4 , r/7i . UU U »8. 27. 7 • 
IV. 38, 4 . Vt 8, 1 , X 8,. *6 , 93,1 . ‘Atharv* > edt.’ 
IV. 35, 1 , V, 30, 13| Will, 3,70, S.C, 

3 ‘Atluria Veda* n, 1,4,37, 13,17.1*1,38,5. 

, Vff, «S 10. Vnt, 3^« .X ti 7. AVJi 
I, tj Wniiex tenders (he wards *s ’counal 10 the 
‘Atharva-Veda ‘ t.ij, 4, in his Transbtion of the 
'Alharva-Veda' i5 

4 , Si 39 t.rir, t, t, 

e Rig Veda,’ 1, 166, 3 . 167,6 . V, 39. 3, Ac 

Luddsiig takes the word vidatha' to mean pncnatilir 
an assemblv, specialty, of the 'Ma«bavans (rich 
patrons) and Drahmanat (see Ludwig's Tsanslatioa of 
the ’Rig Veda, 3 a59afnlff) 

Celdncr (eg in Vedische Siudien,' r, 4?) and 
Bloomfield (‘J \Oi,' XlX, 13 el seqjdonottup 
port Koth and Ludnig 

6. Cf Jolly's ’Recht and Sitte,' .3ft, 137 , die 
Toy's ‘Konigl Che Gewah, Ifr-IQ , S3 37 . W , Bahler, 
‘Zeitschrirt d«f Deotschen Morgeoia,di»cben Oeselt 
schafi* \LVlIIf 55 56 where UuMet say* that M 
*5«nart a translation of the plinsc Tan** or PalwJ by 
"assemVy of clergy" m Atoka s Rock fcJict VI 1* too 
narro t The word stands also for royat cooit or 
•darbar’, e g^ m FausboU s *J»uVa’(l’»li teat) *ok 111. 
p 340, k 7 and rol V, p 338, 1 6, rendered by 
‘asse iibiy m ihe uansUtioa (Lowtirs edition) 5»«e 
alio tlUliD’can^t-i-ViaUi.n<rj\yiihr!/i><ri^ tiV 
, 7 ’Tall rlja Btjhmana’ (III. 7, 4 d) 

8 <tn the ’Satirudrtya' in) VA|a*aae)i Salnhtt 
Wl, 3l Ta tun^i bamhiii’ IV, 5, 3 3 , *Kl bata 
Sartilitts’XVII 13 etc 

9 Vsjasaneji — Samh la, \\X 6j *TaltfIya 

Buhmaoa.' Hl,4 3. 1, w th iiyaiia s note «f Weber, 
Ini iche biilfen, I, 77 n * , 

to AtharvaVcda. JH, 39 U Vtl.iia; XIX, 
S5'V Kithaka jsmh t», \IU,7l 'Manrtyanl bam 
h'i&' 1, 6,ri, ’Ta ttirlya tiubmaiii 1 t,»,a6 {'Ariareaa 
UribBina, VfH, 11, 14 - 


COWroSlTlON OF THP'SasnTl’AND ‘Sllllll’ v 
As to the composition of the ‘samiti,' 
Ludwtg holds that it included all the people, 
primarily the ‘visah’ or subjects but also the 
‘BrShmans’ and 'Magluvans' (rich patrons) if 
they desired, though the 'sabhi' was theif 
special assemblj * Tlus view does not seem 
to he correct as .ilso that of Zimmer* who 
takes ‘sabhS’ to be a village assembly presid- 
ed over b> the Gr&manI (.the village head- 
man' Hilllebraiidt seems to be right in 
holding that the 'sabhV and the'samiti’ can 
not be distinguished and they were both 
attended by the king » The ‘sabhV does not 
seem to have counted among its members 
any ladies* The reference to wellborn 
(su jSU) men m session in the assembly docs 
not according to Hillebrandt implyoneela^s 
ofArjan members as opposed to another, 
but the Aryan members as opposed to D3sas 
or SQdras » 

Thfjr rctCTioNS m Vfdictimss 
The assembly or a chosen body of its 
members performed judicial «orki We 
gather this indirectly from the fact of 'sabhS- 
chara* being dedicated to Justice (Ohartna) 
at the I’urushamedlia (human sacrifice) m the 
•Yayur-Veda,’* from the use of the term 
‘sabhS* to denote a law court, and ^Iso from 


1 Traoshiion cf ihe Rig Veda 3 *53 356* Il« 
quotes for this view 'Rig Veda,' Vlfl, 4,9 X,p>io 
ipvtsages with are quite vague) ef also 'Rig Veda,* 
Vll, M 5 ‘AiUirva Vedv,' \IX, 57,3 

a *AUindi»ehe» LeVen,' 173 et seq He ignore* 
‘Saupatba Hralicniina,' III, 3,4 14 > 'CliMndogyv. 
Upvnisbad,' V, 3 6, which shows that the kio^ went 
to the ‘Sabha and the 'Samiii' alike ile cannot aUo 
adduce any passage regarding the presidentship of 
the Utamanl . 


3 'Vethirhe Mylhologie,'* I23 135 , Oloomfieldi 

(J AOS, Xl\, 13) IS wrong m his view that 'SabhS * 
icfrrf lo the 'society room in a dwell ng house which 
IS supported ly the ' 5 l Petersburg Uictionary' is 
somepsssages 'Atharva Veda’ VUI, loj (where 
the sense i* however elearjv 'Assembjv’ ^seejilso VIU 
toti) pTam rly« Samhiit (ll. 486, Taiitulya Btah 
ipana,l, 1.10,7, ‘Chhtndogya Upaoishad,' Vltl>t 4 
(here the sense it cmainly ‘assembly ball , seeV, 
3« where the hio* is described as goine to the assem 
hlyhatti 'Sabha ga’ . 

4 •MsilrayintSimhua,’ IV74— tiirindoy* 
ttrt, puman indriyisamt lasmad pumamsah tabhaoi / 
SBOU na striyah (woman is weak, mao is firongi * 
ncnce men go lo the assembly, not womes) 

5 ‘Riti-Vedi, VII 1, 4 HillebraoJl'S ‘Vedische 

Uytfaologie, * 133 ijj I 

6 'Vtjiiartyi Samiiifi, JEW, 6. 



THE STATE COUXClI, IN ANCIENT INWA 


ihe word 'sabhS sad’ v\ Inch denotes a mem 
j lier of the assembly which met for justice as 
'Vrcll as for general discussion on public mat- 
ters The nssembl) hall was also used for 
other purposes such as dicing * social inter- 
course and general conversation about mater- 
ial interests such as co vs, &.c* 

According to Messrs. Macdonell and 
Keith “it IS reasonable to assume that the 
business of the council was general delibera 
lion on polic> of all kinds, lei,isiation so far 
the Vcdic Jndian cared to legislate, and 
'judicjal work”* There is, owing to the 
nature of the texts, little or no evidence 
direcll) tearing on the programme of business 
m Vcdic times, for which we have to fall 
back upon indirect evidence from which the 
above inference has been drawn Zimmer 
holds that it was a function of the assembly 
to elect the king * 

Gcldner* opposes him on the ground 
that the passages cited do not expressly in 
djcatc selection by the people (vnsah) but 
acceptance by them This point would be 
adverted to hereafter 

Their flvctiovs iv the erics. 

Coming to the epic period* as reflected 
fn the’'RSmJyana’ and the ‘Jfahlbharata * we 
find ‘sabhi’ to be an assemblv of an)'' sort 
It may be the law-court, the royal court, the 
convivial assembly as also a political assemb- 
ly. 

The 'sabhJ' as a judicial assemblj appears 
for instance in this passage of the ’Maha- 
bharata’— “na sS ‘sabha’ yatra na santt 
vriddhS, na te vnddha >e na vadanti 
dha^mam•^ i- e., ‘‘that is no assembly 

1 The assembly hall vas used for d cm; vrbeo the 

s«5si0iri£frpuiJilL“ihiy.iw Jvw' -Bt;* JviAv 

y, 3461 Alharva Veda, V, 3i, 6, XII, 346 

2 RifiVeda, Vl 28 6" VIII, 49 Atharra Veda, 
^Vll, 12, 2 addresses the assembly ns ‘nanshU , 1 e., 
'^roernment Ibid, VII is 3, refers tasenoos 

speech in the sabbi For serous pubic business 
leavened >v th amusement, cf Tacitus’ Oerman a. 2&. 

3 ‘V I,’n, 43 > 

•4 ‘Altindisches Leben ’ 175 tjuotiOR 'Aibarva 
Veda VI 87, 88 * th ‘R g Veda \, 173 and 

‘Alharva Veda/ V, 19 1 , w ih ‘stharva V’eda III 
4,6 Also Ris Veda X 124 8 and ‘Atbaiva Veda, 
1,9, IV, 12 

6 ‘Vedische Sindien, 203 

6 In tracing the history d 'courcil intheepc 
'“period, t have manly followed Prof Hopkins 

art de jn jte’J A O ^/XIHIpp 148162-) 

7 'Hahabfa&rata, Udyogaparva, cb 35, sHt 58,, 
verse I 


Sl 3 

where there are no elder?, those are not 
elders who do not declare the law” As a 
term for a convivial assembl), it is found, to 
tike a single example in the title of the 
second book of the ‘Mahabharata’’ and as 
such it IS akin to ‘samsad ’ The compound 
word sabhS^sad’ ‘sitter at an assembly’ means 
in the epic a courtier of the king’s court,* 
and the ‘sabhSstlra’ signifies onlj one who 
IS at the fo) aJ court or a Ion er officer in the 
position of dice-master \ udhishthira during 
ibe period of his stay at VirSta’s court 
becomes a sibliSslSra’ and is ver> ignomi- 
nioosly treated In the HSmayana, the 
‘sabhisads* are mere courtiers * the import 
ant state duties rcvting on the king and his 
ministers who take part in the kings council 
The term ‘sabhS’ therefore in these com- 
pound:, refers to the rojal court 

The RFUTIOXS BETWEFN klSC AND COlTNClL 
ARB SOTCOVSTITVTXOVALbV FIXED. 

The relations that obtained between the 
king and the council are an interesting stud) 
Different kings differently regard their coun- 
cil Sometimes the K5h3tri)a element is 
predominant, the majority of the council 
being recruited from the roynl relations 
fihlshma, Vidurn and Drona are sages and 
ministers, but the two first are relatives of 
the king and the last a fighting Br&hmana 
Kanik-v and Jsbali are also seldom consulted, 
and the former is not necessarily a Brihmana. 
A'odhislliira has as little to do with minister- 
ial or llrlhmantc advice as his uncle Dluita- 
rSshtra When resolved to stake his kingdom 
at the gambling, he does not seek advice 
fromanybody Dhaum)ats never emplo)ed 
as councillor though he is (he chief priest, 
and never fills an officer’s place of any sort 
until he IS left in charge of the^^capital with 
Yoyutsu in the fifteenth book ( Asraroavasika 
parva) of the 'MahabhSrata’ Dur)odhana 
shows also similar waywardness and consults 
his advisers when It suits his whim or inter- 
ests He calls the priests to advise as to 
the b-st means of raising a required sum of 
money but not otherwise Resolving on war, 
kings and allies both of Ktirus and PSndus 
deliberate among themselves without consult 

1 Cf <Ri;\eda, X 34 6 desenb ug a I Ice scene 
of gambl ng 

2 ‘Sabbiparva, cb jS sll 3 

3 ‘A7odh)iilSQda ch IV slL 24 (Gortesio’s 
edition) m ch V, slk 24 (Bombay td ), 
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inj the priests though they are present at tlie porfioii of the ^lah&lrh r7/<r males tutor and 
meeting Durjodhana attends the meeting the familj pricat (who are often identical) the 
against bis will, and though the advice of the controllers of the king’s mind and council,* 
council IS to avoid war, he remains as deter* and as important as all the other councillors 
mined as ever the decision of the council pro put together The king is enjoined to abide 
ducing no effect upon his mind by the judgment of the famil> priest, who is 

as much conversant with the principles of 
}}} soHE pxsrs OF Tiis w* BaaHsrsvt g^Atty {Dcftda ttiit) as with tho sacred Utsra 

LLEMEHT OF THE COUNCIL ATTAINS tufc, anti vv hosc posilion Hs sucli brings him 

-T-u JJ PREDOMINANCE much Worldly powcf * Everything of course 

The didactic parts of the Sfahibnarata, could go on smoothly if the priest would 
which are by several authorities looked upon always be as self controlled and as indifferent 
as later than the main portion of the epic as power as he is enjoined to be Hut in the 


Contained in the preceding chapte's inculcate 
the necessity of mutual support between the 
temporal power of the Kshatnyas and the 
spiritual power of the Qr&hmanas for the wcl 
fare of the state * The king's power is derived 
from wisdom of which the Brihmana u the 


world of actuals, there are deviations from the 
ideal giving rise to aberrations like the one 
depict^ in this episode “There was once 
a king of the Jtagadhas, in the city of R8ja» 
griha, who was wholly dependent on his 
ministers A minister of his called Mahikar 


rwository Henceforth the monarch’s depen- became the sole lord of the realm (fin 


dence upon the advice of the Brahmanas be 
comes higher and higher * The didaette 

I Cf 'Mane' (5 D F)— Kshatnya* 

prosper not without UrihRivnai , Drahmanas prosper 
not without Ksiutriyas , Urahmvnas and Kthatriyis 
beng closely on ted, prosper in this wo>M andm 
the neat 


vara) Inflated by his power, this man tried 
to usurp die throne, but failed solely be- 
cause of I ate^’* Likewise, on the other band, 

(fviher, mother Guru and all ihe pods) cL llamiyaBS 
it.tas trf And II in, 4 Oorresio) ;^janom 
manushsin ihur devas tvam sammaio mama, ynsya 
3 PtoC Hopkins IS of opin on that the de ficat on dbvi naiibasflhitam niitam Ihur amiousham Vide 
oflhe king eommenees from ih s time ashisreward J AO b,X!lt,p >53 f n 

for exalt ng the priest 'For the pneit dd not | The person usually ment ened u the 'puroliita' 

SCTupleto deify th* >Av.-.--ir .. . .. . . . 

ma niam the clait 

Mllb, XHl, 1*3, i6, see J A O S XtJJ pp 15*. 

153 The roam ohiectn-e of tils pnrunn of the 
article may be rght but injasl ce has been done to 
the unfortunate priest by the ro a nterpretation of this 
passage —He interprets ‘Adipats a, ch tan, sik $4 
iCdrorapywaliplasya KlcyykVlryyamajauaiab, 

Uipathapraiipannasyanyayan hhavati sas'inam) into 
'The order giren even by a 1 nful pnest 


(guru) J . . 

renerabteadriser, 1 
ed tninister 

3 (n this connexion f hvsetopont out that 
Prof Hopkins cues a passage (Mlth, Ad parva ch 
lyo stk 73) In evidence of ihi love of power of the 
pnesls, the laterpreiation of which is not borne out 
by NUvkamha the cominentatoc The passage ts 
L.vcq a debauched king it be pul a pnest at the head 




just the opposite, »ij even if the preceptor - . . - 
Ignorant of what should be done and wbat left undone 
and vicious in I is ways he should be chasi sed 
Lines (>~t) of p 153 are based on this wroog 
nterpretat on 

' The king becomes ‘divus isnako janadevas 
nthla)aro ^anadhipih (MDb XlLsifi, 5 >19-1) 


therefore let kings employ fam l> priests in ei-ery 
•ct, if they wish to obtain htppness from it (see* 
J It O S., \f(l, p, 157 Inesas) Here debaueberfS 
stands for kamvvritta which n eans, according to* 
>ilakantha 'krita dira’ < e ‘married 

Dot agree wih f rof Hoplt ns fj A O S-, 


tte same^apSg^epThet 

all that he does (111 41. so 1, 41 33 *4. *» «6> • r H 


elephant, 1 ‘obedient or 'governed ‘V’inaya eocn'* 
fiotn the root ni 'to lead*, and it has, I th nV, 
connex on w th horse or elephant than the svard 


The king as d vmily is often spoken of thus 
the king Ike A god (fV, 43iiMV,6ja4) Fo* 

the idem feat on of Uharma and V n* ct Manu \ tl, , '-r-— - 

iSandMBluXll, IS,S4 Rod 1 ke characiensi e» of . «h ch comes from a root of hke meanmc 

a good king aregvenin i C4 13 ff be is mdenl lied l? ‘Md » h** anyth ng 10 do with eiiher 

T,. .t. ? 5 - .. ... .id ... of the sn Rials though hmses Ac , arc spoken of »> / 

led by the nose and buffsl es, c^mels and b'ars > 
areaciaalh led by the nose by arnginseried Into 
l&etr nostrils (sec ntewers t'lcionary under 'AoseT- 
a *\dparva‘ cb 364. tlks thlfj J A 0 


» th the creator 1,40- jo 1 Ike the 
rnoon u a common compirison I’Miy 491a. wbch 
-with the Indr* com| arisen may hare give^ nse to 
the oU male idei t ficsl on of tl e U ng with "ill the 
^SjSSio Ml 6810 ff,40 


Minu.Vil BAt 40 ff.Ull ihe gedsd 139 lojff XU|»p >60. 
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1 I n,,f til- linos were coencil, the aioidsncc of undesirable persons 

;ve should not suopose that tl - things in and near council, and the check 

in all cases Their militari- im- on councillors for divulgencc pf secrets 

towards the Brahmanas TI J j Besides the MahoBhiraKi there aredes- 

patience did soiuetinies crop UP^ ^ council in the sdr//ii« 

in passages like this !. / S„,„r.i and Art- itior as also in seieral other 

works .h.ch agree ..th one another 

and war cars . '^Je NTM^Vor tii* coincil is SMiKtY deter- 

the faults of food— bat let not the (pnesiiy^ M,^en cv covsjderatiovs or secrecy and dls 
teachers be asked for advice when emergen- p^xcH ot business .the number according 

i«p”^ fOKAUTlUVA AND OTHER WRITERS 

^ cies arise in council .^mong the considerations that determine 

Evidences of perfect secrecj m council the number of the council, the maintenance 
first aoDear in the epics.’ As a corollary to of secrecy, and speedy despatch of business 
this follow the restrictions on the number of afe the most important Kautil> a quotes the 
frtimcillors the selection of a secret place for of several politicians on this point 

I u «ii« -<iff In this con The cNtreme view is held by HhSradvSja who 

’ i^Moh’s SansWr.i T«ts.' pan reduces the number of the council to the 

M?lv conteiW hetI^eenlhe Brsbmans -wd king alone, the reason being that councillors 
Kihatfiias should be consulted U 8‘'« Manus |,aie their own councillors who in their turn 


rsee“hlann" ViV, 4i) Mu r also cites 
’''=?n”e'Sdr.rerPn,f Hopkier oil .he «e.«h 
of political powr of the D^hmans ( J * O S , 
MIlpp i6it >6M *PP*’*L*®'^ j‘. A* 

aided and based on insufficient data Though toe 
Brahmans appear to be responsible for the change 
of the open council into a secret 


oneself Mn never be fruitful Persons of 
mature wisdom should be on the council { rio 
opinion should be slighted The wise make 
use of the sensible utterances of even a boy.* 
PSrisara regards this as not conducive4o 
secrecy® Kautil>a does not quote Pfirasara’s 


influence^^should not however be opmiorv on the number of councillors but 

factor in the field The state of the cc«n^ recommends 

i“iV°'St’to”'hV”™r>icl. io%>i' .jc~> Of ionsultation with thrat or four councillors 
Morse this could have been secured by Leepiag [uianlrt»ah)^ but not more as the general 
secret 'only those matieis for which ®*”*fyj* rule. He does not prohibit altogether con 
essential, vnihout excluding (j®.™ suUation with a single or two councillors, 

Toffinen cf‘S:eM or even deliberation without their aid inex- 

staie to which openness IS not detrimental. But the ccptional cases depending upon the time, 

course of evolution tooiw a different dnectioa bfinging place and nature of the business on hand ^ 
pol.ucal matters wiihm the knowledge of the select 


few m the confidence of the tuonarch. 

j Prof Hopkins says, ‘Absolaic secrecy ra 
counal IS a late practice O but as a rule is sitongJ> 
urged The king should go to the housetop ora 
hiU lop »hen he consults with his ministers Soto 
forms of the rule specify ‘a »ec«t chamber as the 
n'ace for council fj A O S.'klll.p 151, fi») 

A few passages in the epics bearing on secrecy are 
•MBh* n, ch 530 and verse .PimS II, ch ito 
jS and verse. V,ch. 3S s'hs. 13 *o. Mkch 

80 slL 24 and a ft* preced ng «lks. , ch^lj, silks. 49 5 ® 
5t Si The sloVas 10 the ‘pursnas* regarding place 
orcounal etc, also bear on secrecy of council but 
they have been quo ed elsewhere in cortnciion 
with the aforesaid points 

Tliere is a passage m the ‘VUtVandeya^Porana 
which as a genersl lojunet on «hould be p ac«d here 
aima np-ibhyaS samrakshso Tahirmanirainnirgairat, 
ch 27. sik. s. sad V cf •Mar.u.MUuSi’hanfJithja 
j.SWKmandaklyaN.isara 11 tj etc, and •Kali^ 
Pvrari, ch 84 lo*. 2nd v and loS. ist v. also 
'KaghuiAmsa’ XVII, 50. 


. ‘ArthasnslTa.’ Bk 1 *njamrVdhik»ra, p 27 

3 Anhassstra,* bk I, ‘mantradhikata.p 27. 

3 ibid , p 28. 

4 The reasons for which he recommends three 
or four ministers are that consultation wiih a single 
couacitlor leads to no definite conclusion on difficult 
problems Moreover, the councillor may act way 
wardty In consultation with two councillors, the 
Ling may be overpowered by their combination and 
ruined by their eamity, w th three or four councillors 
he does not tceet wnh serious harm but arrives at 
satisfactory results If the rumberof counciL'orsbe 
larger, conclusions are anurd at with difficulty and 
secrecy is d FicuU to maintain See Ibid, p *8 
Ut appe-ars that there should rot be a stop after 
'gamyate in line is, p. 2$, ‘lb d ) 

5 iandit K- Sylma Ss-tfl appears to be wrong 
lO the interpretai on cf ‘yathx'itnaribjan’ tn 1 ne 14. 
p 2?. ‘iiifcasa«tra,’ loc cit, It sbcald be taken 
with "eko V a and won'd mean in the context ‘dehbera 
t on to the best of his ( kin^ s ) alii ty witho at the aid 
of the couDciiWs ’ 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR MARCH, 1917 


WALT WHITMAN 


T he feeling that arrests those who read 
for the first time Walt Whitman’s 
great book ‘Leaves of Grass’ is express 
sed in Whitman's own words : “Who 
touches this book touches a man” ; for it is 
rcalJj the ‘man,’ an intense, magnetic, cos- 
mopolitan personality that breathes 
through the pages of that wonderful book. 

Whitman did not write his poetry in 
verse His one great aim in life was to be 
absolutely democratic. To establish de- 
mocracy in art and letters, he broke away 
from all contemporaneous art-conven- 
tions, literary forms and traditions, from 
stilted formal \crse, from polished and 
ornate poetical language, from all tlipse 
delicate inefi'able mcetics which make ap 
what we call literary style. 

To establish democracy in life, he ae» 
cepted a free, unconventional life, taking 
to the *'opea road” ns he saj-s. carrrmg 
wherever be went his “old delicious bur- 
dens”— “men and women”— of all colours 
and creeds, of all races and climes, without 
distinction. 

"Befe tfae profooad i«<oQ of rretption 

Bor preKivnce nordraral, 
Tbe bSack with bli wooll; b«ftd, tbi. f<too, Ui« 

tbe lUitCMte person Me »ot denied " 

In 18G2, he followed the army of the 
North in the American Civil War, simply lo 
devote himself to the care of the Wounded, 
ns a volunteer nurse and since then he as- 
sociated himself vvith the, distressed, the 
fallen, the illiterate. Even when he became 
famous nod was revered as a prophet 
aud a sage by thousands in America and in 
Europe, he did not ab.andon Ws former 
ways oilifc, his active, tangible, full-heart- 
cd brotherhood and comradeship with all 
persons whomsoever he came in contact 
with. This Comradeship with oil, was 
with him the essence of democracy in lifc. 
He could never for one moment think of 
himstlf as an i«olatrd single inilividaal. 
Ills own description of himself is, that he 
was “n cosmos wlio indiidca dii crsity and 
is nature.” Ilis poems arc, therefore, the 
• of tliat ‘cosmos’, or rotlicrtJic poems 
a cosmic personahtj". 

Tocstnbhsii democracy in religion, he 


r^cctcd the old world conception of a far- 
oft absolute God. Whitman’s god was de- 
mocratic. IHs God W]as a god growing 
with the world, a god in and of the total, 
world-process. His democratic habit of 
thinking cn.abled him to grasp the new 
theory of state and society, that state or 
society is not guided by a single person or 
any group ofpersons Society makes itself. 
It IS guided by the ceaseless action and re- 
action of each and all. It lifts itself gra- 
dually to planes of higher realisation 
tlirough its very imperfections, through 
endless resistances, co-opcrations, modifi- 
cations, adjustments. And it must never 
be missed sight of that this very process is 
a world-process. Through these verypro- 
cesses, anironl and plant society work 
their way from form to form and stage to 
stage, as biological sciences point out. Tlus 
‘mass-dialectic , so to speak, is erer At 
work. Therefore, there is no place lor an 
eternally perfettGod, when we are perfectly 
certain that society and state are working 
out their own destiny. God is in ond of 
the total world-process 

la the ’Song of Myself he saj-s: 

“AoJ notbing, oat Go<3, iS srcatei to one tbau 
j one'aietfii" 


*Tor 1 «bo am canoui about each, am not curious 
about God 

I bear ond bebold Ood la trtrx object, 

ret uoUeratanil God not lo tbe least, 
Korda / understand wbo tbercciabe < 

luore xeondefful than mjself " 
In another poem he writes 
"All RTcat Ideas, tbe race's aspirations. 

AH taeroisns. deeds of rapt cntbosiasts, 

Be ye my Cods." 

In a tViitd poem which is also character- 
istic of Ins faith, lie says • 


■ u .Me, man oi siaek tsuh so lone:, 

Standing aloof, denyius portion* so lane, 

Only aware to-d#T olcompsct «H-.bfruseJ Trolh. 
Discovetlnj to-day there is no he or form of he. 
and can be none, but grorrs ns Ineeitably upoa 
ttself ns tbe truth dors Dpoo itself, 

' Ocas any law of Che Earth or natural produelion 
of the Earth does '' • 


These few bits of quotations'will shoiv. 
that in Waltf Wliitm.'in’s religious bchch 
God lind no separate existeuce from the 
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world, from the arena of human history 
where the mass life of humanity is struggl- 
ing with imperfections and moving . on 
towards a great end. 

It is now quite clear that the type of 
art which such a thoroughly democratic 
tendency of mind as Whitman's will create 
must be something entirely different from 
all previous types of art. Of course, in view 
of Whitman’s fat greaterclaim to seership, 
the claim of bis style to artistic beauty 
mightappearootworth contending for. Did 
not Whitman himself strongly repudiate all 
existing canons of art and aesthetics and 
take pnde and delight in calling himself 
and his work ‘coarse’ and ‘vulgar and 
‘savage’? He says, in a hundred places, he 
is ‘hature'‘anQ’ de is” cuttrsir iur iravMw»ir. 
"But inasmuch as we cannot separate the 
setting of Whitman’s songs from his perso- 
nalityj the former being an integral part of 
the latter, we cannot but consider the 
claim of his style to artistic beauty. 
Rousseau and Wordsworth wanted to go 
hack to'Nature and to be nature m a 
similar manner, But all the same, their 
works stand to-day as works of art.' 
Whitman’s work, if it lives, must also live 
as a work of art and nothing else. For, in- 
deed, a work of art is much greater and fuller 
than nature. The French novelist Emile Zola 
has finely said, “Art is a bit of Nature seen 
through the medium of a temperament.” 
This temperament, or more accurately and 
scientifically speaking, personality, makes 
art different from mere record and makes it 
more expressive of life than the real per- 
ceptible mets of life can ever be. Through 
a true work of art we enter into the soul 
of a personality, and through the many. 

' Lacets of that personality, we behold the 
manifold reflections of lift. In order to 
/‘have an idea of the type of any art, thcrc- 
' fore, we have to have an idea of the nature 
oi the personality, which lies at the core 
oftliat art and which fashions thAt art. 

Now, Whitman's personality, as mani- 
fested in his poems, is essentially demo- 
cratic, and hence more complex and rich 
and broad than the personalities of artists 
in general. More or less all artists depicted 
tlie moods and emotions of the human 
mind solely in the complex of relations 
of individual to individual. Whitman 
depicts them hi the greater and broader 
‘ complex of relations of individual to 
cn-masse. Just as before Wonisworth ' 
there had poets of nature, who had 


dealt with this or that beautiful aspect of 
nature but had not been able to famish us, 
as Wordsworth did, with a geaeraUsed 
emotion of Nature, with that type of 
emotion which ‘sees into the life of things,' 
similarly before Whitman there had been 
poets of humanity, who had sung of love, 
of the various moods and passions of the 
human soul, but had not been able to give 
us, as Whitman did, a generalised emotion 
of bumanitr, an emotion w'hich perceives 
the tadividtial in iimvcrsal humanity and 
universal humanity in the individual. In 
the' very first poem of 'Leaves of Grass,' 
has been sounded this keynotp of Whit- 
man's poems in general : 

“Ooe'* self I iiug, a stfflple separale person, 

Eo-Masse.’', 

Individual, to Whitman, is the very in- . 
carnation of the democratic. His own 
personality and his conception of personali- 
ty, was, therefore, a social democratic 
world gathered into a new focus, In- 
dividuated m a new person. Nay, it was 
not simply a social democratic world, it 
includea animal and plant tvorld as well. 
It included all life. Individual must suck 
the breasts of the universal ethos, of the 
universal life, as the following lines taken 
from one of his exquisite poems bear out 
“There was a child went forth every day, 

And the Srtt object be looked upon, that object 

he became, 

And that object became part of bi'oi for the day 

or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of years •’ 
This child who went forth every day and 
"who now goes and will always go forth 
every day” is no other than the child- 
incarnate of Humanity. He is all, and'all is ' 
in him. 

There is in the background of all Whit- 
man’s writings this democratic conscious- 
ness, this consciousness of the all. In no 
other modem poet is this consciousness so 
acute and so intense as in Walt Whitman. 

1 caunot, therefore, understand w’hy 
Whitman’s style has been disparaged 'by 
many people ns rugged and coarse and 
nnmusical. Does the sea sing in melodies ? 
Do the leaves of the forest trees rustle to 
mcjwurc and rhyme ? If these vast and 
apparen tly inharmonious sounds of life have 
in them the very heart of music, as inde^ 
they have, then, ‘Leaves of Grass’ are surely 
musicaL That Whitman is‘ coarse, I have 
said already, that be himself proclaims 
frankly and unabashedly in a hundrrftind 
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one passages Barth and Nature are ^ — -- - , 

coarse. Coarse are the majority of men* m^uK^attni 
and women As a democratic poet, he 
accepts that coarseness and transmutes it 
into spirituality i 
"The pleasures of hesTen are with me 

and the pains of hell 
The first 1 graft and increase upon myself, 

the latter I translate into a n. .. — — - 
"Through me forbidden voices, 

Voices of seies and lusts, voices veil'd, and I remove 

the veil, 

Voices indecent by m: clarified and trausfigor d " 

As he shares fully all life, there >3 not 
the slightest effort on his part to hide 
and dissemble or suppress evil m any form 
He boldly declares that we have to accept 
evil and sm ns part of life since these are in 
human nature In a remarbabJe po^, 

"You ftlons on trial ia courts" he makes 
this startling confession:— 


also. For to the latter, evil is really good 
t the making. ' 

Whitman writes to this effect m another 
pithy poem which I quote below: 

"Roamiog In th-'n'htoverthe nniverse,Isawtheljlll« 
that 19 goad steadily hastening towards immortality, 
And the vast all that is call’d bnl 

laaw hastening to merge Itself and become lost , 


Edw.anl Carpenter, the famous author 
of "Towards Democracy”, has classed 
Walt Whitman as one of the "Eternal 
Peaks" and has compared him with the 
Christs of the world, claiming divinity for, 
him But such comparisons are'uselcss, 
when we find that Whitman claims divi- 
nity for all men and women alike, whether 
great or small, saintly or sinful. Here 
again, just as Wordsworth sees in Nature 
into the life of things and rises to a "sense 
of something far more deeply interfused,’ 
Whitman also t\ ith his searching and pene- 
tratite vision secs into the absolute hfe of 
humanity and eays exultantly "J’o You 
and to every man and woman he meets ; 

••Who«v«r yon are, 1 fear you are walking the walk* 
ofdrtBiai, 

1 f<ar tbe» eappotrd rtalitie* are to melt from 

uaderyour feet aud liaedii 
Cveo no.* your fvatarti.jiiy*. *piteb, home, trade, 
tsanaeri, trouble*, follie*, coctnne, entue*, 

liistipate away from you, 
Yoor trot toui and body appear before me " 

• • • 

**l mil bare all and come and make tbe bymm of 


chain’d and bnndcuffd with - 
Who am I too that I am not oo trial or m pn*oo » ' 

Me ruthlei* and devilish a* aoy. that rny wrist* are 

not Chain'd with iron, or my aokU* with km? 

“Intidc theae breast bonce I lie •match <1 aod choked, 

Beneath thi* face that appear* so impatsive. bell • 

tides continually ruo, 

Lnsta and mekedocisee are acceptable to me. 

1 walk with delinctuenta with passioaate loee, 

Ifa, I b.lo.5.0 

And beneeforth I will not deoy them— for how can 
I deny myacii 

A superfidal construction of the lines 
nuoted aboiiC, might bring one to the 
conclusion that Whitm.an did not nrge ns 
at all to strive to contend with evil in order 
to m.akc the good in us come oat 
triumphant. But all that he meant in 
these lines, is that there is no go^^m bid- 
ing the evil that is in you and^ m me. 
or foobshlv deluding ourselves into the 
Ijehef that’ by suppression esil ran be 
eradicated. Wchavc to accept cvd.when 
we have to accept hum.anity. It is by 
love of humanity alone that we can 
‘transmute’ evil into good, by acceptance posits that the mdiviaunl soul knows it- 
ftfitnndnot denial of it, by altruism nnd self ns limited and partial only because it_ 
is enveloped by ‘ma 3 'a,' by wbat \Yhitnian 


None ba* uoderitood you, but 1 naderstand you. 
N'ooc bav door juit ice to you, you have not done 

Juttice to yonruell, 

Nooe but bit* found yon imperfect, f only find 

noimprrfcetion m yoo, 

None but would lubordiaate you, 1 only am he 

who will never content to RalMnliniite you, 
1 only am he who placet over you no mutter, owner, 
better. Cud. beyond what wails intrioticallr 
IB yourielf " 

Docs not nil this approach the Indian 
‘Advnitu-^ada,’ the concept of the soul ns 
one and Absolute ? The 'Advaita' doctrine 


ofitnndnot denial of it, bye 
not egotistic aloofness. Whitman s atti- 
tude towards evil is the same as that of 
Dostoycfr«kv. the great Russian no'fb^tj 
who has painted types of cnmmality ana 
evil more than any other Nvritcr m fiction. 

It is strange and fcinny to think that to 
ignorance, to childhood, for instance, 
nothing is evil nnd to comprehendjog con- 
sciousness, to ripe wisdom, notlnngis evil 


terms here, ‘supposed realities.' As soon 
as the shroud ot ‘mayn’ is token off, the 
soul is discovered bare and absolute, per- 
fect and divine. Sin-consciousness 
cording to Advaita philosophy, a ‘ninya, 
n ‘supposed reality.' For, *All is truth, 

■ "Sarvam Khnlvidara Brahma" ; and Whit- 
man says, "There is no flaw or vacuum to 
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tbe amount of the truth-but that all is 
truth without exception 

W hitman rose to such a great and 
outsoanng conception \\hchl nnu to oc 
distinctly Indian although original b«yond 
doubt is a nonder and a mjstery to 
me Through Emerson perhaps vjho a as 
a great fnehd and an arfent admirer of 
Wilt Whitman he might have an op. 
portunity of getting some hnouledge 
ol Indiai philosophy and thought Me 
uses the term may a in more than one 
poem and liis great pmim Parage to 
India ermecs most unmistakably his deep 
reverence for the great past of Indian 
History Bat it must not be thought that 
he ones at nil to Indian philosophy or 
nntinvs his supreme vision of linmamty 
as a Shole the vision of humanity as a 
mass n orking out its on n destiny n Inch 
vision IS nowhere to he found m Indian 
waitings whether past or present The 
two counter streams of the mass life and 
the tiidividiial life blend an 1 meet in him 
wonderfully The one is in the other In 
liTidual lift shriTcls and shrinks when 
disjomwl from the larger life of humamtj 
mNV Inch It attains and can only attain its 
fullness The mass life of democracy uo 
less it creates large individuals is destined 
to U. ruined and futile 'W hitman s 
idetl of state is what was enunciated by 
Plato long ago aninstitution for cdacat 
ing its citizens in all the \ictu*s Qj s. 
tioos of statesmansh p are therefore 
ulumatcly moral nueshons In every 
political enactment the ultenorcnd should 
be the c\ olution of the qualities o( person 
ahty NO state e\cr legislated well if it 
wxakcneil the indivi lualifi —How 
strongly be feels the tnith of it will be 
nmplv borne out b> the follow ing quota 
tiou — 


1 btar It wa* eharxtil n»t «e that 

1 to toy sat lot oni 

Dat really 1 am ce ther fjr mr »ga B*t 

Oft tnt oat 

(What indef !ha»« I o common w Ih the a » 

Or nbat « th tbcdcitroc oooftbeia 
Oaly I It'll tttabi <h ta the \] ana th Alta 

BOt] la every city of thrtc atatet slan^ 

and MB board 

And la lh«fi<Mt an 1 woolf and above every 

keel I ttl« or Ltrse that drnit tbe water 
W bout ed G-ei or rulrt o UBttreaoraoy 

aiypurarnt 

The a»l lot on of the d *r live o''coafad<j “ 
Lnlcss this ccntml idea of democney 
etolrtng h ehcr individinls nnl indi 
viduil-s reiheing tlKm«ches in demo- 
41-0 


crit^ running through all Whitman’s 
poems is fully grasped much of h s work 
must appear nothing else than a jumble 
of paradoxes and contradictions and over 
weening egotism But when this idea is 
grasp^ we shall see that he has revaluat 
ed all talues Tbe \alue of Morality ns 
we have already seen does no longer he 
w ith him in draw ing a sharp line of distinc 
tion bttw ecn good and evil and on its 

E ractical side m making man his brother s 
eeper \Ioril ty reveals the brotherhood 
m man -ind merges ev il m the ev crlasting 
gool Wt have had quotations of this 
new valuation of morality already The 
value of philosophj is not in devising but 
ir discovenng What will it discover^ 
In the poem entitled The Base of all Meta 
physics W hitman saj s that underneath 
all philosophies he clearly secs — 

Tbe dear love of mia for bis comrade tbe attraction 
of freed to fnenci 

of tbe vrell marr ed b »baad nod k fe of cfa Idrtn and 
parenta 

ofc ly fore ty ooJ land for land — TUkTisTOBar 
TUB ETBRSAL TeiITtBS OP LIPS 

The value of art also is not m mere 
artifice Vrt must be the expression or 
rather the exploration ofhfe For life is 
very great and manifold In the famous 
poem By Blue Ontario s Shore Whitman 
thus defines the mission of the poet — 

The lomortal poets of A* a aed Curope bvve doae 
tbe r work and pa<t d to other ipberea 
A wort reraa st tbe trorc of lurpan os all they 
Bare dooe 


Tbe poet i tbe erjnable ciaa 

lie bestowa on every object or qjal ty tt* ftpropor 
t on ne ther more nor leas 
lie a tbe arb ter of tbe d verse he is tbe key 

In pea e oat of him (peaks tbe sp nt of peace larg;; 

rich thr fly 

fau d n" populous towns encoura” ng agr calturr 
a ts comm rce t ghc ag tbe stu Jy of mao 
tbe saat health Jaraortal ty Covemment 
Icwsrhe s the beat bicker of war he fetches art Uery 
a* good ns tbe eng eera he can make every 
word be speaks draw blood 

As be area tbe firtbeat, be baa the most fallb 
Ilia tboochta are the hymn a of tbe pra se ofth n^a, 
la tbe (. spate OB God and i-terc ty he ssleat 
He Sera elern ty less 1 <e a p ay vr th a prologue 

aad a cenouemeat, 
lie feet C ere ly la mea osd womea he docs aot sec 
wea aed worn a as d earns or doti. 

Tor f'e Crest Idea 

That O my brethren tb» s th ra »t oa of poets," 

l,.a«tlv m the task of rcvalaation 
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atl values the vi^uc of religion is not m 
•building up creeds but in the actual 
of Gol All experiences of „ 

spiritual Take for instance the following 
lines — . 

I ^ 11 0,1,1 th pom. ot r 'iS." 

Ana I w 11 n ake the pieras of my body ty 

po, 1 .1. .1. 1 .hall *‘.„v,;?aird Ki 

Whitman has an amazmijly 
aonttmc to tead, ot the aimhitv ot the 
material the du inity of the body 

Objects gross and the una cn soul tire 

“ButhoT’ Inansner to tins question 
he says . , » 

No reason Dg n° * 

Uoden able growth has establ *n a t 

The body has ever been <^ 0 J^«dCTcd as a 
temporary tenement of the v-s 

thing aiffcrent from the spirit .J;**tterhas 
ever been thought as something a^rt 
Trom the spirit Whitman alone f‘f^s 

unity with soul He alone declaKS that it 

too IS dmne tint it too is immortal 

This strong belief in immortality of the 
body and of all niatcnal things 

Death as the continuation oHife 

Dcatf bo 

'iT. »"l “■'s'' 

Sands at beventy he writes again 

nndspae* ample the fieWaofNatare 
r 1 C* for morn On* 

, uw - „od noon* coot oual 

T would offer to those who question 
ntethe°"iah.°m"n,s n “'-'Uol 

ist lust the lines quoted above so tuii ox 
piVdJnrfp'SnnS , Uc .s unaonMrflyn 
great poet kpoetwhocau 
the same level with Dante Wordsuorth 
Drowning and W tlliam Blake He is more 


than a poet He is a pr^phet and a seer 
His simplicity is hke that of the 
Psalmists and the ancient Vedic bards his 
utteranas as pregnant of wisdom ana as 
deep But his tenderness Ins optimism 

andhiswidctolerancearefarfargreater^d 

almost locoraparnblc One f*n“>sitc pom 
whose equal one will hardl> find la the 
whole range of literature i cannot help 
quohog to the full below 
Tears 

Teats I tears ! tears 

inihen^ht ID sol tnde tears . l 

On the nil U shore dr pp ng dr pp og 

Tears not a star sh n og all dark and desolate 
Mo at tents from the ejes of « muffled head 
Owho a that ghost? that form n the dark p 

What shapeless loop s that bent j 

Stream og tears sobb ng tears throes choked u Ih 


Oatorm'emboileJ t s og careering with s« ft steps 

o n la “ISV.mK tVt .l»ro » tt 

O .brf. .0 ..d... P." 

Da..,., .t . ab. .. J»« «J 
OflearsJ tears' tears 

If the above lines are not an example of 
exquisitely rlnthmic prose most hncai 
and tuaclnl I do not know where else m 
literature wc shall find a better instance Of 
rhythmic prose cxccnt perhaps in some ol 
the Iwautiful pieces ohhe Gitanjali winch 
far surpasses Whitman s es of Grass m 
point of artistic form and finish and grace 
of style and language But we must 
remember at the same time that this new 
form ofrhUhmic prosewas firstintrodu^ 
by ■WaltWlitmnn in literature and has 
been improved upon by subsequent writers 
Ike Edward Carpenter Ezra Pound andj 
others among modems and has been 
brought to perfection almost bj Rabindra-j 
nath Tngorc 1 robablj this is the best 


The son now low m the west 


andalsofordepictmgMVid elemental cosnni- 
andmusicalword pictures WaltWhitmans 
place in literature is and will be far greater 
as a seer and a prophet than as a htera^ 
artist But at the same time ns tlic 
creator of a new form of art which naf 
such wonderful possibilities he “ust m 
accorded a very high place among tnc 
ct^ally shining luminaries of literature 
AjlT kPSIlK CnaKRAYTKTt 
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THE NEMESIS OF DISTRUST 


E LE\ENje'irsfiRO Mr Goklnlc from 
hispHce in the LcgisHtue CounctJ 
pointed out that the British Indian 
army IS a small inetpansiic but vcr> c't 
pensile bodj of professional soldiers 
while the Continental States and even 
Japan ha\e nations in arras behind 
them and that m mere numbers we should 
ro\c hopelessly inferior to them m the 
our of need Th'* experts \i ho accora 
panied the Russian and Japanese armies 
m the late war, lia\e declared that the 
Indian arnij will be found too small if a 
great emergency really arises E\tr\ 
where else m the ci\ ihsed \\ orld the stand 
ing army is supported by a splendid s^s 
tem of reserves and the nation is bchuid 
them nil No pouring out of money like 
water on merestandio^ hittn/ionscan ever 
gi\e India the military strength and pn. 
paredness which other civilised countries 
possess while the whole population is dis 
nrtned and the process of de martialisation 
continues apace The policy of placing the 
mam reliance for purposes of defi.nce on a 
standing army has now been discarded 
e\crv where else and nt the present moment 
India IS about the only country m the 
civilised w orld where the people arc debar 
red from the pniilcges of citizen ’’oldier 
ship Mj I/ord 1 respectfully submit 
that it IS a cruel w rong to a w hole people 
to cxi-ludc them from all honourable par 
ticipation in thedefi-noeof tlicirhcartlw and 
^ homes to keep them permanently disarm 
^ ed and to subject liiem to a process of 
demartrahsation such as has never before 
been witnessed m the history of the 
w orld 

Then after making an appeal to Go\ 
emment to inaugurate a nohej of greater 
trust, in the wise anl nobk words 
\ftcrallit IS only co ifijence that will 
beget conf Knee and acoungcous rehanev 
on the jieopK s lo\ viltj will alone stimul 
ate that lojalty ->|ic uttered tbt follow 
lOg propheej • 

Time anl crenfs ml! n'cc<st'tU a 
chiHice and tnic statesmanship lies man 
intelligent anticipation of that change 


In reply to this appeal fl E the Com 
mandcr in chief Lora Kitchener taunted 
Mr Gokhalc by saying that if the nation 
were armed it w ould be rather dangerous 
for certain unmarfm/ c/isses of the com 
munitj IhL sneer was endcntlj meant 
for tlie educated communit5 especially the 
castes and races officially catalogued as 
non martial w hich include Poona Brah 
mans and Bengali Bahus 

To this official display of s\\ eet reason 
ablcocss Mr Gokhale gave no answer 
then but left Time to justify him And 
Time has lustificd him With startling rapi 
dity In less than ten years from the day 
when Gokliales words were spol cn that 
very Lord Kitchener was compelled to 
raise an army of millions from the moat 
unmartial classes m England —the flat 
soled thin chested city bred lads of Man 
Chester London and other dense comracr 
cial ci.ntres who had been persistently 
sncereil at by Riulyard Kiphng in Ins 
soldier tales Vnd yet we have the admit 
ing tcstimonv of Marshall French and 
eimn ofllis Majesty George ^ that thc«e 
Kichencr 8 men hate so fought ns to be 
not unworthy to stand m hue with the 
veteran professionals of the British army 
And what has been the case in India ’ 
Our SecTctancs of State and India Councils 
have refused to think impcnally or show 
statcsraanly foresight by organising the 
dcKncc of India on a national ba«is Thtv 
have refused to modernise their mdit iry 
policy in India and fondly hoped that the 
system of the mcdiTval dynasts would 
«i,rvc them bestforever Tlit hour of need 
came sooner than they had dn. amt of and 
• founl Indii unprepared ttith one fifth of 
tlic entire human race at their disposal 
their policv of distrust has Ian led them in 
•sore anxieties about manpower su/Taent 
to copv w itli thrtc States of Eu opt ’ \nd 
then after the war has lastctl thme years 
tildes ons of histoo hare atlastdawned 
upon our imptnil sis GokhaK s ap|>eal 
has been heard and a new mihtan polity 
Iwgun bat J>- gun gni l^ingJv an } in i w ly 
not likely to reflect on Inha th fullest 
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possible glory and secure to the empire the 
fullest benefit of which this great dc 
pendency is capable 

The greatest w nter on the art of war 
Clausev. itz has truly remarked ‘War is 
a contest between the sp rits of tv, o 
nations The real military assets of a 
State are the health intellect and heart of 
its citizens In proportion as the people 
ha\e been kept ignorant unorganised 
physically undevelop“d demartialised and 
untrained m honourable exertion and 
sacrifice m defence of hearths and homes 
in that proportion must the State be weak 
in battle in spite of its having three 
hundred nullions under one imperial 
sceptre now 

Nature makes nothing by a leap 
Statesmen can reap only what their 
predecessors have sown When m 
August 1914 this world war burst upon 
the empire the amount andialue of India s 
possible coatnbution to imperial defence 
were predetermined by the policy followed 
by Goierniaeiit in the decade hofore 
Two lakhs of sepoys were no doubt 
promptly transported to help estefid to 
the North Sea the thin khaki hae tipped 
\Mth steel in the western Tronl Dut men 
who hadnever seen shell fire even mdreams 
illiterate men to whom the aeh eve nents 
of modem science are as witchcraft could 
oppose to the enemy only stout hearts 
and strong muscles (none stouter and 
strougerj atiyw here else m the worll) — 
but not the resourcefulness the skilful 
handling of scientific machines of dcstruc 
tion and the intelligent grasp of the tier 
vary mg needs of modern warfare without 
depending upon officers at every step — 
which are imperatneJy demanded in a 
struggle with the most scientific and best 
organised military nation in the world 
The sepoy army had to be withdrawn 
from Flanders 

And the intellectual classes and families 
of India? IIow did the war find them 
ready phy sicaih and by training td 
undertake the duties of citizen^lcfenders 
of the empire’ The answer to the 
question will be best found by considering 
what bos been done for tins purpose in 
England and comparing it w itii the state 
of things m India 

In Lnshnl for more than a decode 
mfict (.\ersiilc an armed chalLngc 
by Germany to rngland s colonial empire 
began to loom ahead as one of the certain 


ties of the future politicians and thinkers 
had been busy preparing the nation for the 
coming struggi Ih* warworn Belisa 
Tins Lord Roberts after sixtv years of 
service under strange suns denied bimself 
hia well-earned rest at home and stumped 
the country trying to rouse the nation into 
accepting conscription But when the sea 
girt isle confident of its inilnciblc navy 
declined to sacfificeits manufacturing mono- 
poly of tlie world 8 markets by undertaking 
the burden of universal military training 
the better mind of the nation set about 
doing fay voluntary agency what the poll 
tical leaders were not prepared to compel 
fay an act of state (tl Rifle clubs were 
establish^ all over England to teach 
thousands of civilians how to handle guns 
and how to aim correct^ The Spzetator 
ne^vspaper the organ of the cultured class- 
es organised a volunteer company to ex 
pcriment in how many months a body ot 
men withdraw n from peaceful os ocotioos 
can be made fit for the firing line (ii) 
Associations wrerc formed all over England 
to organise nders who would carry oes 
patches across country in the event of the 
railwaj and telegraph lines being inter 
ranted or seued by invaders and a rehear 
sal of such despatch riding from Yorkshire 
to Middlesex was held and the result ('cw 
satisfactory in point of speed) waspubhsn 
cd in the Spectator (m) Boy scouts were 
organised m thousands to serve as the 
sc^ crop of the army (i\) At the same 
tunc the voluatecr force and militia (Tern 
tonals) were reorganised and received a 
trcrnciulous increase iti number and efii 
cieocy It need hartlty he told here that 
athletics are compulsory m schools and 
colleges in England and most prolcssional 
irten there keep up athletic habits (Cspe ' 
eihlly nding) till late in life Life in the 
camp IS no unexpected or disagreeable J 
change to such men As soon as the 
War broke out the Universities Inns 
ot Court (and even many Public Schools) 
sent three fourths of their students and 
most of their jounger teach ers to 
the army as voluntary recruits (v) 
M Oxfortl and CambndgL O T 
(Officers Training Corps) were establ shed 
at which such students and professors as 
coutl notjoin were tninetl in arms to be I 
calletl in dM" time to fill the gap in the ranks 
of ofliccrs of the fighting army (vi)Acadc- 
mic dons too old to go out on campaigns 
went through the ngonrs of dnll and the 
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tnusketr^ practice in order to qualify them* 
selves for home defence or fjarnson doty in 
the hour of need. Professors Gdbert 
Murray and Walter Kaleigh». Oman and 
Rose, in short all names venerated in the 
learned world, v«-ere seen shouldenag 
muskets and doing the "goose step** ( or 
the English equivalent of it). Itwasasif 
modem England had revived the ideal of 
Periclean Athens , 

In India, no definite policy has been 
followed in improving the physique of the 
civil population,— which is the natural 
reserve for the expansion of the army. 
Except in a few ( not all ) Government 
schools, no playground has been provided 
for the boys and no dnll-and-gymnastics 
master employed. None of our rulers has 
considered it his business to organise and 
set in operation a plan for the unircrsal 
physical training of the youths of the 
country. And the result is that toilay 
there are millions of our l.ads who cannot 
run half a mile or throw a cricket ball 
beyond 50 yards. .A reference to a Report 
on Public Instruction in Bengal about 
1890-1 shows that when the D. P. I. 
proposed to introduce drill into Govern- 
fflcnt schools for improving the health of 
the boys, "the Licutenant-Goveraor, Sir 
Charles Elliot, dc/numref to tbc proposal.*' 
Since then drill of a Utod has been sanction- 
ed. But a Afodem Rerlew Lathi Compaay, 
formed in imitation of the Spsetator 
Volunteer Company, W'OuId certainly be 
interned, possibly in solitary colls. Since 
Gokhalc spoke, the dcmartialisatioa — ^you 
may call it emasculation — of the ■■ Inctian 
people has advanced apace, aud now, in 
the Empire's hour of need, the only 
rcspon’ic ttot India can possibJj’ make to 
CVw:\tnsfoTd’s for an India 

* Defence Army, is such as to make her a 
silaughing-stock to seU-goveming parts of 
the Empire, where the nation's martial 
capacity had been wisely cultivated to the 
utmost in the past. 

In such sclf-goveming countries there 
arc always Mihtia and a Volunteer Corps. 
In the hour of need, the«5c supply the 
ready and nlmost finished materials for 
the army, which can thus be expanded 
nlmost indefinitely at a moment’s notice. 
Tire Volunteers ”nre encouraged to make 
tbcm^clves ‘‘efficients’' and "extra-effi- 
cients”; and thrre m*n form rcadr- 
m.ide soldiers of the regular army. The 
Boy Scouts who ha\*e corac of age are 


half-soldiers already, and 'require only a 
little more training. In India every Native 
who enters the new Defence of Ihdia 
Force must necessardy be a raw' recruit, 
and must go through along and'painful 
drill, before his services can be used. 

And there is, in addition, a shortage of 
officers who understand our w'ays and our 
language If Indians* had been allowed 
to volunteer in the past, such men would, 
from the nature of the case, have been 
educated men, and from their social posi- 
tion and educational qualifications w’ould 
have formed the natural officers of the 
India Defence Force. Ever since the out- 
break of the war, educated Indians have. 
b«n begging to be allowed to join the 
O. T. C. and the Indian Army Reser\'e of 
Officers, in order to fit them for service in 
the day of need, but they have been refused. 
And now, there is not a single Indian cora- 
iretent to act immediately as a commis- 
sioned officer, even if Government were 
pleased to declare that the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian Army would from to- 
morrow cease to be a white monopoly. , 

It should never be forgotten that when 
men arc called upon to enlist, not for the 
purpose of satisfying the cravings of 
naoger, butin a noble spirit of defending 
hearth and home, the conditions of service 
should be such as not to gall their self- 
respect. Educateil and w’clUo-do men in 
India will enlist in thousands only on the 
same conditioasas in England, namely, if 
they have officers of their own race and 
arc allowed to be officers themselves. 

In addition, England is allowring 
separation a//owances for dependents to 
every member of Kitchener’s Array. Will 
the s.amc thing be done in India ^ Oris 
w difleient principle to_ be fottowed here 
and the voluntary recruits of the Defence ol 
India Force arc to be treated like the 
regular army of professional soldiers? 
No poUtidan can ignore the fact tliat large 
numbers of men cannot be expected to 
continue long at any work unless they 
get liriai^ wages. lEoglish statesmen 
recognised this fundamental truth during 
the Last Transvaal War, when thej* re- 
cruited C.aoadians and Australians at 5 
ahillings a day, while British Tommies, 

• Thf only paw bam latiaav wbo hare bren 
•{V>Krc].a< * Uroar. to rjlioletr ia lbepMt.«re 
Pam* «a-l Natire Cbrntiaa',— in-o who ha»e the 
fcait likebhood of fraterauin? with ths Ia<Jiaa 
popalaee. 
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fighting <?ho!il4er to shoulder with them, 
were paid the regulation shilling and two 
pende a day As a tempornry measure 
It was necessary Living wages are 
Similarly necessary for India s located 
recruits 

But not for \olunteer8 These should 
sacnfice a part of their time in receiring 
training and receive no salary at all for 
absence from their office or business dnnog 
training Lord Chelmsford is ominooslj 
silent about allowing Indians in genera/ to 
serve as volunteers and also about form 
ing a Camberwell or Sandhurst for In 
dians 


It cannot be contended that the need for 
.marslmilmg the empire 3 total mau-power 
could not be foreseen Prance bad foreseen 
it and silently raised her Le Force Fotr m 
North Afnca, and an English rruhtarr 
cntic had described it m the Uweteentb 
Century six years ago With a dark popu 
lation infinitely more numerons, intelligent 
and educated m niotlern knowledge than 
Tureos and Zouares, at her disposal, Eng 
land lias been content to let matters dntt 
And now, as late as 7tli February, 1917, 
she makes a linlfhcartcd and enigmatically 
obscure call to our patriotism Let us 
watt for the response 


A BOOK.STXJDY 


ci ¥ APANESB Expansion nod American 
* -I Policies by James Francis Abbott, 
Ph D (George Viashingtoo Umver 
8ity, St Louis l, published by the MncmiH 
au Company, 1916 

In this volume, Dr Abbott, after gtriog 
a short history of the rise of Japan as a 
■world power, and of her past relations 
with the United States of America, discusses 
the chances of war between the United 
States and Japan He gives some practical 
suggestions concerning what would constx 
tuteasound pol cy for the United States 
to adopt towards Japan In this discus 
Sion Dr Abbott expresses views winch 
are directly related to Chinese questions of 
vital importance 

The author successfully proves that 
^‘war With America would be national 
suicide for Japan ” It would not only 
bring her rum from the commercial yoint 
of view, but Japan could not expect from 
any of the Luropeau nations support in 
carrying on a war against the United 
States 

‘ \ovr to aajone nho cxauilnt^ the iaeU the most 
strikinjf charactenttK: of the ■^bitc people Jliat inhabit 
the lands borderinff the pne fie is the r instinct of 
rvcinl soVidatitv ngainst the Orientnl I sboold not 
call It entu tf, for it is ns nrule iQipersonnl At 
bottom the dilfi nUr ,s <*n tcoaomie one and for 
that rca-tdn so faudamentni that it trnseccmisiiie 
an ficial dev »,oB of nntloDalisni 

Wheo Japan fought Kassio, Ccni anr soil Praface 
did not View the sitaation with etiuaji mity OtUimiEh 


they did not loterrere partly because of the Anglo* 
Japanese •Itiaace nnd partly becaese the battleheld 
was many thoutaad aOes nway Like China Japan 
hat proIitM by the mutual jeoloueies of the potrtn 
and the reluctance of any of them to offer a lead to 
any other 

* But should Japan declare war ftgaiost the United 
States particularly on the pUa •» eftea diseasaed fa 
this couDtty, the situation from the noropean 
standpoiBt would be very nneh graver Were the 
aattiBoo'St noy other than an oriental one, we may 
well believe that a good many Buropean nations 
would view the tborough trouncing of the United 
States w,lb complacency tlut the defeat of any 
leaiboB Occidcfliai (orrer by Japan woull be a 
calamity irom the standpoint ofany nation lo Europe 
Easlaua would without do ibt be given the immediate 
alterontive of renouncing the Japanese alliance or of 
tos QB t-aoada end Auitrnlia from the Umpire, At any 
sate ,t it inconceivable that } oRlancl shonld be 
aeytbing but neutral in a matter in which her own 
•elf interest wouid he so much cooeerned But withi 
Coplnod neutral that is with Japan deprived of tbei 
bncfclag of the Ln^bsh alJiaace both Russia aad' 
Cemany would appear ou the scene of contlneaiol 
Aaia the one -with been tfcaibytinns s\f JtnV Jjjhur 
nod Dalny and the other with eiiuallr been remeffl 
brauce of Iviao-Chau and both ready- to scue the 
loojjdeferred chance to secure themselves la Uhioa 
by cvicliax the Japanese 

'Japan would find herself isolated beggared aui/ 
with nil the del cate auoetute of Jwr new and hardly 
woo tcoBomie development crumbling to roias abonj 
bet In the midst of a world of enemies she would 
fight On no doobt, indelinitcly Tot ibcre are hOj 
beaver lolk on earth no more Meailfast and loyal tol 
theirown, than the ffty iniHii>n stout hearted people 
•who fin the islands of tbe lapanese Empire Hut fs »t 


■eery seasohoble that she should d I bctatelv bring 
, c — V V aU this, in the beJef that she wooM profit 

etiuaji m«y atUwnigli theselvj lY- 211-21 1- ' 
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The author thinks it verj probable that, 
after this war is over, rivalry between 
1 Great Britain and Japan will increase ; 

“Encland 80 long as she feared the Rnssiaa War, 
deluded hersell the notion that she w^ prot^ 

mg her interests .n Asui by 

AlTianre In realitv it was Japan that profited most 

£5ce buying the hands of England she eliminated. 
tempoJftnV.°another nral For the natural mter«t* 
of ^reat Bntain-her national inst.net. one might 
say— places her la the opposition to Japan m all that 
con^s China England s trade along the China 

ecoastledalltherest until very recenUy. and it has 

^ chiefly been her partner in the alliance that has played 
r Se sucSslul nval and reduced the relative «®Pottan«je 
I of that trade No one can say what results will 

* follow the conclusion of the great European war It 

s d^btfol. hovsever. if Russia is ever again the 
bugaboo to England that she has been in the p«t. and 
iftliatisso thin the chief motive on England s part 
for maintaining the Japanese aU.ance wiU disappear 
nndberown interests as well as the pressure which 

Canada and Australia will exert will force her into 

the other camp ■' Pp 220--" 

- Dr. Abbott boldly advocates a new poli- 
cy of informal ‘'alliance" between Japan 
and America in unmistakable terms : 

*'^roetlca wishes the "Open Door" la China 
Tapan wishes the equivateot of a Monroe Doctrine 
forthe East If Amenca supports Japaa’s cooteo 
tion and Japan, America's Enrope will be loreed to 
acquiesce and peace in the Pacific w.U be assured 
’la a word, we must abandon once for aU the 
anU Japanese policy loaugurated by Knox . more 
lhao that, «e must abandon the Laisses faire in- 
different policy that many advocate today Rather 
ear policy should be one of active cooperation, an 
alliance, if yon will though not necessarily one in 
the conveoitoflal military sense P -359 

Thus Dr Abbott advocat-s that 
America should not interfere with Japanese 
policy in Eastern Asia : 

- "Asia cannever again be what it wns before the 
Casstui coQyentiod. Korea is a part of Japan now 
and south Manchuria is under her coutrol Let us 
accept the situation China mav well heed Japan’s 
contention that she tooV them not from her, but from 
Russia, agaiBSt whom the former was helpless Japan s 

f needs for expansion are real and obyious Maocburia 
and Korea could hold the double of the Japanese 
Hpopnlation Whytrv to' head her off ’’ ’ They are 
her safety valre ll the stream follows that way, it 
Will not flow to ns, nor to Canada and Australia.—'* 

It IS exceedingly interesting to note the 
author’s view that commercially Japan is 
not the greatest competitor of the United 
States m the Chinese market, but Great 
Britain. Germany and France are the 
true competitors of the United States of 
America. He finds that American interests 
arenotthreatened by Japan, but by those 
powers that have tried to establish a 
control over large portions of Chinese 
territory and have been opposed by Japan 
in that attempt. 


"We must consider whether it Is for our future 
adyantage or disadvantage that Japan should be 
supported in her contention It rednees to the 
question of wfiether it would be to our adyantage 
or contranwi-e that China should be the scene of the 
pulling and hauling diplomacy so continnously the 
feature of the past two decades' history or whether 
we should profit most by the elimination of Euro- 
pean powers (Russia England. Germany and France ) 
from political control of Chinese territory and 
interference in Chinese politics 

‘ IVe in this country, wish peace in the Pacific and 
Its shores We wish to find the greatest possible 
market for our goods id both Japan and China 
We have soraethiog of the present status of the 
Oriental trade We have «een that the greatest 
current market at present is for cotton manu- 
factures , secondly for such goods as matches, 
umbrellas, cigarettes lamps, oil, etc the use of 
which IS easily acquired and is increasing in China 
In the third rank are the manufactures, the use of 
wbtdi will have to b- acquired by the Chinese as their 
scale of hying changes— such things -as sewiog 
machiaes, electrical appliances scientinc instruments, 
phonographs, household conyeniecces and plumbing 
supplies. VVe may odd structural iron and railway 
equipment 

J*The market for these at present is embryonic. 
Kow of the first class, that of cotton yarns and 
cloths, Japanese goods are attaining a startling 
rapid ascendaucy in the Chinese markets Neither 
Europe nor America can hope to compete with 
Japanese cotton mills employing work girls at 
hfteCn cents a day and running aineteea to twenty- 
three hours out of the twenty four But as we hare 
seen. Japan depends to a great extent upon American 
raw cotton to supply this market, since a certain 
admixture IS necessary to bring her product to the 
pfoperstauda-^ Id other words, since the Chinese 
customer demands the best be can afford, if Japan 
sboold attempt to do without American raa cotton, 
depeodiug upon that from China and India, then her 
cootred of the market would pass Here, therefore, 
Japan’s success is really America's joint profit and 
Europe does not count 

* In the second class, all essentially cheap articles, 
it IS likely that with the exception of kerosene oil 
the trade will also trend to settle into Japan's hands 
although lu this case in certain lines her competition 
may come from Europe Oil sve soall doubtless 
cnutione to supply 

"It IS in the third group of manufactures that 
.\raencaa Industry has its greatest oppcrCuuity The 
product of American workshops, employing the 
highest grade of skilled labor, n*ed not fear competi 
tion from the Japanes*, at least not for many years 
to come There is every reason to believe that the 
Chinese demand for such products wiU grow apace. 
Our competitors here, however, wiil m Germany, 
Boglaud and France Again we find our interests 
are oot threatened by Japan, hut by those powers that 
h.'ive tried to establish a coutrol oier large portions 
of Chinese territory, and have been opposed by Japan 
in that attempt. , 

"Commercially therefore, and from the stand- 
point of strict national selllshaess, it u to our advant- 
M* to keep Enrope out of East Alia, which involves 
the acceptance of Japanese dominance rafar Eastern 
Affairs Every consideraUon points to a community 
of interest between Amenca and Japan with reference 
to the development of China s trade, provided only 

tbatjapan does not make the mistake of attemplutt.. 

to monopolue the whole trade ’ pp 243 
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Aljoal 7")"/ ofth* w iMe of the Chm*« 
territory in claim-I by the Europ'*‘xn 
I’owern as their ‘Spheres of • lolluencc*' 
■where American capital cannot be freely 
utilizcil The Jdpan-sc sphere of influence 
in China to lay ilocs not nmjunt to mofe 
than ofthe Chuic*e territory If by the 
proposed cooperation of Japan nof the 
United States Chinn be freed from the 
eflect of the tiuropenn Spheres of Inflacnce, 
it will certainly m-an progress nnl pros 
pentyfor China and room for AtOTicao 
capita! Dr Abbott's siiggestioa is ft 


very bold one , but it may be very prof 
ftanle for the statcsoicn of America, Japan 
anl China to p mder over this danng 
nropoiiliot) which in its logical conclusion 
leans to a very powerful combination of 
America, Japan, an 1 China, with the 
leadership of America who cherishes no 
tcrntorml nmbition in Asia Tins last 
point has not been considered by the 
Author, though it is o most Important 
one 

Ah AsirBicas Touticai/ ScjcsTJst 


AMERICA’S WORK IK THE PHILIPPINXS, I 


T UC latest available otBcial report on 
the government ol the Philippines 
is the Report o/ the Plulippiee Com 
mission to the Secret’iij of U’ar for the 
period (^rom July 1, lOlJ, to DecemberOl, 
1014 We propose in this article to make 
extracts from this report and others, with 
brief comments where necessary 

The spirit which aQiniacedtoe?hthppiae 
Commission m carrying on the govern 
meat oi the islan Is will appear from their 
recomoiendation for the passage of the 
Jones Bill, 

* The Ph lippme Cooitn t> on orgeatlj^ re om 
menC* the pasia^ of 1 ht« propose Mt, wb cb 
noTiile* lor the cxteniion of the aacaaooiy of tbe 
hihpino people by grAotias to them giyater pact clpa- 
tlan io laeir goremaeat 

It u urged that Bt the comiog »e«9on of tbe 
Coogreif the Joaee b II or a ■iia lar act. a» it paWed 
the ifoute of RepmeoCatires sod ar farouraM/ 
reported by the SeaaU Committee oo tbe Tbii pp ae« 
be enacted la tbe op aloa of the Phil ppine Com 
iDistiQn mod ficatiOQ of the b 11 Ifaoyiejnade ahould 
be fa tbe irar of makiog its prorisloat treo more 
bberat 

VVe cobs der It particalarlr fmpartaat that tbe 
preamble of tbe b 11 sabstautially as ft was parsed by 
tte House of Represeatatire* b* eoaefetf 1V< coos Jet 
lucba debnite atatem-ot of lateatoa necessary ia 
order that abetter uoderstandio ' may be estabi shed 
between bath peoples aad that scablity of basiaras 
may be estabi shed and assared. 

Do tfie Brifish Gorceameitt ta ladta fed 
it necessary to make a deRatte statement 
'real iQteation regarding Indian autono 
or Home Rule ? 

The Jones Dill proposed to make the 
Fihptnos lodependcat not later than four 


years after tb* date of sit pissing It has 
lieeaena'*ted in a madified form giving tbe 
Fihpiflos a government directly respoo- 
sibl* to tn» p-ople We quoted tbe follow* 
ingsomsaryof the Act from the Spnag. 
Geld Pepuh/ieia in our last Kovember 
Dumber — 

la plae ofihe present Bbil pp ae Comnuiiao wh eh 
tsabolish'd the Fdip ajs are otlecr a Sesate Tb* 
lloase IS already elected by tbe people and with tbe 
cleetlon of the Senate the electorate is to fie iacreased 
byaboatOOOOOn At aboaC 300000 F f piaot vote 
now tbe aew law will graat eoliag rights to about 
800 000 The office of Covetaor Oeoeral is rctaioed 
aod tbeee is to be a yice goeernor an Amencaa 
whose dnt rt are to be Set by the Coreroor Oeaeral. 
Tbefonctionsof tbelegslalore are limited so as to 

t roeidethat tbe CO aage eurreocy aod imni frration 
iws shall not b* m\Ie wtcbnut the approeat of the 
(Ve* deocoflhe t/oited States Fiaalty <U1 AaierKBi]i 
res d ng la the Islands who d'sire to rote most 
brromecitiKas of the Islands. The Kepabl eia poiou 
out siiso that the preamble of the b U files oo specif 1 
date for the grantiog of todepeadeuce bot simply ' 
slates that it baa always brea the psrpotc of the 
people of tbe Oo ted Slates to withdraw their' 
soerreigaty oree the Philipp oe Islands aod to 
recogoirs their lOdepeaden e as soon as a suitable 
Koeerameot cm be eitabi shed thereia Therefore, 
enlarged powers of selfgoeernineqt are granted ‘lo 
order that by tbe use aod exercise of popular 
moemae aod goTernmental powers they may the 
beuer be prepared fully toasts me tbe tetpoat b btle* 
uM^nloy all tbe privileges of aomplcte lodepea 

So tbe Phdipptne Commission, in re* 
commendiQg tbe passing of the Jones bill, 
practJcally recoinmendeti Cheironncxtinc 
tion, as the first sentonce of tbe foregoing 
eitvact shows I 

The report of the Governor General o{ 
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the Philippines contains the foUoamg 
paragraphs regarding this Bill — ■ 

“Ibe Philippine Commissioa in its report printed 
herewith males meolion of the importance of the 
early passage by Congress of the pending Philippine 
bill The extended powers of self government oHmd 
to the Filipino people by th s measnte tsiU afford the 
best demonstratioQ to the world of the capacity of 
the Filipino people and will give unmeasured satis 
fectioa to the people of these islands 

‘ The preamble of the bill containing as it does an 
unequivocilstitement of the intention of the people 
'ofthe United States to give ultimate independeoce 
'to the islands will b* regarded by the Filipino people 
as aa affirmatioa of the often expressed policy of 
oureonntry towards them 

Then follows the eounciation ofaaim 
portant principle 

'Every nation as well as e\err mdividnal mn$t 
have an ideal and all Americans should naite tvttb 
the Filinino people in cherishing for their future ideal 
that ittoepeadeoce \vb eb we valoeso highly for our 
selves ’ 

Is their any official report published by 
the Government of India which contains 
any sentiment like this ? Do the British 
people “unite with” the Indian people m 
chenshios the ideal oi national autonomy’ 

The good that is likely to result from a 
statement of definite policv is next referred 
to 

"The Fil piQO*, citizens of all nations residing m 
the Fbihppines all parties and all factions real te 
that bnsiness aa well as polictcal caaditioos willim 
prove upon a etatement of definite polcy by the 
Longresa of the United States Prevailing un 
certainty will come to an end immediately upon the 
enactment of each a measure as that advocated 
Every sentiment of good faith on the part of the 
United States calls for an aSrmation of the statements 
heretofore made by the representatives of tbe United 
States in tbe Phil pp ne Islands, that eventoaHy the 
people of the Philippin-s are to be given their lode 
pendence ’ 

The Governor General next pays an un 
grudging tribute to the political capacity 
icf the RfiVpttnyv 

’ ‘AU who have resided m tbe Pbil ppme islands 
’’rnnst appreciate tbe tremendoas achievemeols of the 
United States in the islands since AmericaQ ocenpa 
tioa We are perhaps somewhat prone to under 
estimate bonever tbe part wbieh the Filip no people 
have borne in oar snccess Only thtoagh their willing 
co-operatloa in executive ndm lustration and in the 
eipcnditureoflheir reveooes as expressed m tbe acts 
of legislitore of their provincial boards and the r 
municipal councils have we been able soeasly and 
80 rapidly to tnaVe tbe tremendous «tiidea and im 
provements in order sanitation, and public works of 
which we are so proud 

How different is the spirit which 
animates many Anglo Indian bureaucrats 
Iftlie police cannot detect ctnmnals, why, 
it 13 the people who are so cowardly ’ If 
sanitation does not make progress, tt Iiy, 
42—10 
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it IS the people who do not appreciate 
good benltb and are obstructive’ 

There is another passage m which the 
Governor GenenI bears testimony to the 
ability of the Filipino people in a still more 
marked manner Says he — 

Th s> occasion is taken to express my deep appre 
ciatiun if the consideration accorded therecommenda 
tfOAS of the Governor General bv tbe LegtslaCace and 
ns a ineinber of the Conimisson to express admiration 
foe the lb litv and conscientious hard work of my 
colleagues One who has bad opportnoity for 
intnnate observation cannot doubt for a moment tbe 
ability of the Filipinos to enact their own legislation 
conservatively and without extravagance, with 
diligent attention to tbe needs of the Filipino people, 
nnd with a comprehension of these needs <nch as it 
IS difficnlt if not impossible for men of another race 
to actjaire ' 

lo the Philippines the educated leaders 
of the peop/e are he/d to possess a compre 
beaston of their needs 'such as jt is difRcuJt, 
tf not impossible, ior men of another race 
to acquire " m ladia, on the coutrnry, the 
educated section are held neither to repre- 
sent the people nor to understand their 
needs or to havethe desire to remove their 
grievances' 

What are the attainments, what the 
intellectual status of the people of whose 
ability the Governor General speaks so 
highly ’ It may be thought that the Fill- 
piao electors, the Fihpmo legislators, and 
tbe Filipino teachers and other officials 
are far more highly educated than our 
educated men This does not seem to be 
the ca«e Let us try to have some idea of 
tbe number and attainments of the men 
who baie obtained the highest education 
in tbe islands The Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the Director of Education 
(January 1, 1914, to December 31,1913) 
\%hicb IS tbe latest available, states — 

■Tlic Cmvevxity grarfhafetf its lirsf efass lo the 
year 1909 Begiu iing with that vear its gradoate* 
in all departments have numbered by years S 13 11 
31 51 101 aud 178for the Behoof year 1914 15' 

So oltogctber up to 1914 13 there have 
been 392 graduate" Besides •these there 
are some Filipinos who have graduated 
m America \le bare not been able to 
find out their number Tbe Filipino gra. 
duates ofthe Universitv of the Philippines 
arc not as highly educated as the gra- 
duates of the USA of American race 
According to the Director, “they lack 
at l»Tst two years of college work to 
equal 80 pei cent of the American teach 
mg force" in the Islands 

Some idea of the education which js 
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atone «u this particular was th* increased 
cSciencj of the newly coostuuteil Lcgisfatares 

^^For esample a compaign had been dirwleil 

against the Filipino people m certain nnarters of the 

United States bas'd upon the alleged refusal of the 
Filipinos to legislate against slasery which it was 
allewd, existed in the islands There wm la fact 
a legal doabt whether existing Uw m the Philippines 
did prohibit slarery and penali*' it and consequently, 
one of the first acts of the new legislatnre was to 
pass by nnanitnons rote, a drasuc antissavety 
law. applying to the islands as supplementary to 
kiisling law, ’ 

Certain salaries of the government were 
also reduced. 


riLiri'OZt.Tios 


By fiiipmiz.ation is meant the replacing 
ofAmcncans by Filipinos m the gotern 
ment machinery Th»3 has gone on 
throughout the years of American 
occupation Brigadier General Frank 
McIntyre of the Unitei Sutes Army, 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular AUairs, 
writes ui the course of his official despatch 
to the secretary of war, dated March 
11913, "In yonr last annual report you 
say with reference to the policy which has 
controlled ns since : 


Dncflyi this policy easy b* expressed ns hasing for 
Its sole obiecl the preparation oC the rdipioo peoples 
for popular self goternni’nt lo their own luterest and 
pnt in the interest of the United States to the words 
ofWr McKihUt , , , 

* la all the fonns of gorereismt and adtninisira 
tire nrotisions which they are authorued t<> prescribe 
the Commission should Mar in mmd that the gorem 
taeot which they nre establi«biBg is drsigne^l not for 
our satiifsctinn, or for Ibe xspression of oar tbeure 
lical views, but for the happtreis. peace and 
prosperity of the peop’e of the PWippin- Islmds ’ 
Bngidicf General McIntyre then dcs 
enbes the political status of the people at 
the time he wrote the despatch 


/t The FiTipiao today controls absolutely fa>s mnnri 
Pal Boveroment. which raeans froci the AmetKan 
litnoopoiat the municipal and countr goreraiornts 
He elects all of tbeolScers and the oCi'cre are almost 
inTanablr Filipinos The msnicipal judgr— the 
Jostice of the Peace— is a Fi’ipioo 

It Is true that the finanvial aFiirs of the tnnnici 
pslity are sal eel to the tapersision of higher 
antbontv This is not ernsual m the I cited States 
The pol«« of the tannivipalities nre girrrucd by 
rrgulations prepared br the ChUfof IheCocstaSclary. 
an Insular oCi'ial and the BDo^tpal po ice are 
siibsict to the lii«pevtioo of Cons’abaUry otT *et« 

in th- pT'^tinces sehicheorrrsTOod to the states of 
^theUcum the g-ieernina bi>Jy is a prorinc^it b-sard 
two ramb^ of which are efeclrt' be tl e sotmof 
the nroTince The third member— the Ireasa-r-— 
IsaeiTil seTTiee c-S Isl, and i» In the geoersl casrr 
an Anwncan thi igb we 1 are a outrbrr cf r'ovwes 
with I 1 p.oo treasanr* 

Again, io the ifsnUr or fentrat s >Tef*»*T'nl ife 


cxecnlive olTicera are appointed, the Commission 
eonsi'tecgpf nine members nppoia ted hy the I’resicfent 
brand With the advice and coreeat of the Senate 
Fite of the members are the heads of executive 
departments of the goiernment and four nre meml^s 
of the Commissiou in its legislative capacity This 
bodr IS the Upper house ot the Legislature For 
Bcreral years tive merubers of this body have been 
Amencans and four Filipinos At present dnetoa 
rocanct there nre four \mericans and four Filipinos 
For several years one of the executive departments— 
that of Finance and Jnstice— hos been presid'd over 
by a Fihp no member of the Commission while one 
Ot the legi«latise members bos >>een an American 

The Attorni.y General of the Islands is not n 
m'oiber of the t L>muii««ion This ofliec has for several 
year* b«?eo f IJrd bv i I ibpino. 

In tl e L gislaturc tliL lower hou*e the Fiiilippme 
Assembly, tscoinp sed ofSl rocmbc.rs elected froin 
that number of districts into which the entire 
Cbnstian and ctsihz 1 portion of the Archipelago 
IS divided The jurisdiction of this legislature is tar 
greater than that of the state tegisfatnres, and the 
lower house of the Phtlippioe Legislature has all of the 
asnal poirers of the lower hou>e of legislatire bodies 
m the vanoas states The jurisdiction, bonever, of 
the L*gislature of which it is a component part does 
not extend to those portions of the Archipelago 
which are not represented m the Legislature, being 
inhabited principally by Moros nod other non 
Cbnstian trib*a Orertbis part of the Archipelago 
the l^islative authonty of the Coffimissioa is 
exclnsive 

In bis relation to tile coarts the rilipiao finds the 
Justice of the Fcace coert occnpied by a Fitipina 
One-haU of the Judges of First Instanee are Fil pioo* 
and ol the seven Supreme Court Jastices three have 
been and are FOipmos 

Sammlog up the Genernl says ‘ 

Bmfly, the Fihpino as distiugeiihed fromasmall 
class ba* been given more power in hi« government 
than IS vxertiwd by Bay oriental people, and all the 
agen >es which ate inpposed to work for the advance- 
■urnt of n people in popnlar selfgoTernment are being 
used to the greatest practicable extent for the 
Filipino 

At the same time evrp efinrt consistent with 
reasonable conservation ofnatnrnl resources has been 
made to develop the Bialrntl prospenty of the 
Pbilippioe Islands 

fn tfie Spcaaf Report of BrigatTicr 
Gcocml Frank McIntyre on the Philippmc 
Islands, dated December 1, 1913. there is 
a section detoted to the fihptntzattan of 
tbe public «cr\ ICC He ttrites tbut^inhiS 
special report to Pre'-ident Taft, made in 
lylO, beeretory Dickinson said • — 

In your special report of ISOS' u'der th- heading 
* Civil 'Servue ' yon say 

‘Sul in manv of the bureae* the priigieit of 
I itipino* to the noit fe«i 3rsi:/c pivee* u cecevsardy 
*l>iv ani the propiriun of them to be fmid in 
povitiinvofhiglisslarie* IS not B* large as it oc.,bt. 
to be la th* near fjtore The wianowirg-ott pfo«M, 
however, it s eadTr tetiu-i-g th* Amertcaa em- 
perm In iVeii t 

Oce of the dcTvn^li j nl urg-rtty Jrf^on-ht to 
CIV Bltci »jn waiihitt tSe woih of if.<.Rniic- th* 
pTjtvsrtion ef the Iilpni erjpl'-jtes n not tKvrg 
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pressed, anij Jbaf esprcinDj' la the fcj^her salarjMV 
There is discnmination »},niast Tilip no emplujees 
The Filipinos bear the burden ol government and 
should, so far as is consistent with proper admi mtia 
tiOQ and the Qiaiuteuauce of the present Qltitnde of 
the United t>caUs in the government of the islands, 
he given a preference in emplojment 


The general questioa was taken op with the 
Governor General and the heads of depnttinenu 
and bnreaus It is the £zed policy of the admioistra 
tion to proceed as rapidlj as the pood of the service 
vfill permit in increasing the riUpino employees and 
1 aoi satisfied that there will be a hearty coopers 
tion upon the part of all The Governor General 
has altvar# favored tins course » • • 

V\ ithQut a careful aualysia of these tnbles one 
might get a false iraprcssion ofth* evteotto which 
the government of the islsnd has been Fihpinized dnt 
ing the period covered by them They show the 
increase of FiUpmos in the civil service of the itUnds 
but It should he observed that is the period roirrrd 
by these tables the number of Tilipino tneniUts of 
tnecommistion hat been increaied 33\3 per cent the 
number of jodges of first instance by 100 per cent 
nod them has been created the Pbilippioe Assembly 
an elective body composed eietusivety of Filipmo* 

To day four of the uicie members of the Ibbppioe 
Commission which conititates the upper house of 
the legislature, are F^hpioos The entire lowee Louse 
It composed of >ihpinu< In the ciecuiiTe depart 
TiRsti toe important portfolio of finance nod lusti e 
tefaeM by 8 I ilipino Three of the terea jostices of 
the tuprecne court including the chief justice thereof, 
art I liipioos and 10 of the 30 judges of first instance 
are Filipinos while practwatly all the lower judiciat 
utficert ore 1 ilipmoe 

“The polio/ la tins regard, asset forth 
iQ the report of Mr Inft in lOOS amt 
of Mr Eickinson ju lOiO, and tshicb 
has been outlined to pracUctllv every 
offiail statement on this subject since 
the establishment of civil Roremment m 
the I’hilippioc islands, has been steadily 
adhered to by the present Governor 
Oencffll The chaoRi. iii the subordimte 
positions has been soracvtlint more rapid 
than It had averaged in the recent rnsl 
It has, hoivercr, been by no inc-jns rauKAl 
I'llipinization has been marhed by ntces 
sary conservatism in the higher positions 
iQ the government 

“To Illustrate this, the fast paragrapfi 
m Secretary Dickinson's report of 1010 
would rend, if written to-dnv, ns follows • 


To-dvy S of the 0 tnenihetK of the Fhilippme 
Cciumi n wlich consuiule the upper h(>n>r of 
the le^iilaiore nre FilipiB >* The fnlirv liwer hoBv* 
Mc implied of 1 il pi Joi In ihe eievBiWe ifeiiSn 
merit* ilie {mr'ortant portf >1 i of hn\n « aiii jg«tice 
ivhellbr a Pd fiiro Three i f Ibc 7 jo»l> m f iIjc 
vipremec uri iii li» I ng ihechitf )u<(ne thtmf ore 
r 1 pin »* nrt i _'j of the SO ju Ui» * f bivl «n*tn ice 
are 1 iftpm w'ujj (fircti nllr all the I ?*rr iiiitictii 
oljcewnre Vd pino* 


* TIk onl.V ebnuge from 1910 js tliat 


5 lostpod of 4- of the 9 jneniber^ of tlie 
Philippine Commission are now Filipinos, 
the changes lO the number of judges of 
first instance being the result of uu m 
creasing number ofjndges of first instance, 
as It will be noted that the number ot 
Amenean judges is greater than lo 1910 “ 

The report of the Governor General 
dated June 20, 1915, contains a section 
devoted to changes in personnel. From it 
we learn that “the action of the national 
admmistration in filipmiring the Comints- 
ston was/ollovvcd by increased representa* 
tion ofFdipinos m tliectecatire branches 
of the government I ihpioization of the 
government seriicc vins the policy of 
President McKinley m Ins organic letter of 
lostrnctions, ami has been endorsed with 
emphasis as n principle by succeeding 
Presidents and by most of the Governors 
General of the islands Under whicheter 
principle the Philippine ciuestion is now 
discussed, whether of eventual inde* 
pcndeoce or local self government of the 
islands, It IS obviously necessary to give 
the Filipinos an onportumtj to fill any 
oflices for which they demonstrate their 
ability. In fact, the law requires this, as 
IS indicated by the lollevving excerpt from 
the civil service act 

Sec u Is iLe nppcustmesl t>l oDjtert ami 
coiptovcv viodtt the provitiuei of tin* oct the 
npiMMAiing olficer m his selection from the list of 
eligible* furnisbej to (iim by tlie director of i.ivii 
Service shall, where oihcf ijual fiealiUBi ^re MjUal 
prefer— 

i >r*t A*tiTCSofthe riiitippiuc Isfvnil* or persons 
who Fvve under anJ bv virtue of the Ttcali ol 
Puns ncquiwd the poUticul rights of the nutlves of 
the islnntt* 

bccosd j’ersous who bare served as mruiWs of 
the Army, Navy or Mariiir Corps of ibe UaileJ 
States BUd have been hmotably discharged 
thercrcom ■ 

Third Ciliieotof the t flitfd btale* | 

bo the Fdipinos have the first claim to, 
civil service appointments 

Jib? •L-vJsn.v.jvyi- S<nsvrai' Tihm proewuV 
to luake some remarks on the policj* of 
filipmizatron, which nil rulers of dependen* 
aes find nil dependent peoples should 
bcarinnimd He observes: ‘In addition 
to ihejnviiet. ol the ji >hcj offilipiiuzatiOH,' 
if « ohriotjv fn a// r/jat c{Bc^e^c^ 
result nlnn ctpnhic I itipina^ arc plncccl ; 
lit udFcc, beeanse tlicnb^ the cimhtknce i 
iin/ci»iv/ij/ eoctperaiian of the people an 
obtHtaed An Hjiniiii^tratire cnicieticj’ 
xebKh iia\ 'tp'irkle in th( kefure room 
to not Kcccs’itnh /Krctptihh /a aet/otJ 
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dctide tbat the eligiblet do not prossess the techoicaf 
knowledge and traimug or other qualifications or 
reqmrctnents necessary for the position sought to be 
filled or that the best interests of the sectice require 
the appointment of a nonresident. 

“As further stated in the report of the 
director of the civil service, ‘on account 
of the increasing number of better educated 
Filipinos who were able to qualify in the 
first and second grade examinations 
appointing officers have almost ceased 
making appointments in ilaoila from the 
third (the lowest) grade register of 
eligibles, and there has been a marked 
decrease in the number of eligible appointed 
from this register in the provinces For 
this reason the third-grade examination 
was given only once during 1914.’ 

“AS demanded by the economies put 
into effect by the Legislature, there was a 
general reduction of personnel throughout 
the insular service and the mumcipaV 
service of Manila in 1014. Of the appointees 
from examinations, only G per cent were 
Americans and OV per cent Fthpioos, 
instead of 11 and 80 percent, respectively, 
in 1012 and 1013. 

“In the classified service but ^ 54 
Americans were brought from the United 
States in 1014, of whom 43 tv ere teachers ; 
and in the nnclasstfied service 30 Americans 
were bronght from the United States, 18 
* as constabulary officers and 10 ns super- 
intendents of agricnltural experiment 
stations ; the other 11 were, except os 
above mentioned, chiefly technical experts.” 

“The report of the executive secretary 
shows the gradual filipinization of the 43 
provincial and 737 municipal govern- 
ments, which in the case of the latter is 
almost complete. In 1914 there were 
37 Americans and 13 4 Filipino provin- 
cial oflieials, ns against 40 and 113 
in 1013, while in ronnicipal offices there 
were 116 Americans and 13,272 rihpinos, 
as against 121 and 12,384 in 1913.” 

“The bureau of labor is directed entirely 
by Filipinos, and has been conducted in a 
very satisfactory manner." 

So there Is ''simultaneous civil service 
examination” for the Philippines ; and 
Americans arc, examined ana appointed 
only when there are no properly qualified 
Filipino eligibleS. 

ltni,\TioNs nr.TwnPNTitr nirpnKLNT 
’COUMll.MTlCi.. 

The following paragraph fnmi *the 


report of the Governor 'General shows 
what efforts arc made to promote friendly 
relation between different communities: 


Particnlar attention is InTited to the work accon^ 
plisbed by the secretary of the interior and his stafi 
tn promoting friendly relations between the people of 
the niountaias and the Filipinos of the plains CT 
this policy the isolation in vi hich the mountain people 
wereleftlorso many generations wilt gradoally be 
removed and the « ay opened for a more rapid spread 
of civilization Qy this means, also, the distrnst 
heretofore reported to exist b-tween the hdl people 
and thecirilixed people of the plains will be eliminated 
aod afeehi})^ of mutnsi regard and respect will be - 
cn,(eiidered Ituobrious that common feelinqs of 
nationality and common sense of responsibility 
amonx (he peoples of the I’liilippiaes can only be 
aecnrra by brio^iajj them intoaisociatioa and contact 
mtb each other , maintaining and streosthemng the 
barrier wbich has in the past been erected between 
them w>l) dot sene , 


Another paragraph gives some intcrest- 
iug details on this subject. 

la the Mow country, SIS well as in the Moantaln 
Prorioce, a new policy was inangfurated ol cnltirat* 
■nx coofideoce hnd good will between the non- 
Cbnstiaes and their Cbnstiao Beiehbort Especial 
etrets wnslai) upon the lost that all the iobsbitsntj 
of the Pbilippine Islands were destined to form a 
nmud people with acommou nationality Earnest 
efforts hs\e been made to eradicate thedistmst with 
whicb tb< Mohammedans viewed the people of other 
religions and most gratifying rrsalis oi barmoDy and 
cooperation nre alreody beginning to appear. 
Cbristian Tilipmos from ibi. oortheto islaada aars 
been iostalled as government olheials, espeeinlty at 
school Uaebers. to many of the remote portions ol the 
Moroeonotfy and have been uniformly sueeeasful 5 la 
oorostaoeehas any violence been ofiered them or any 
obsiruetioa placed in their way The undersigned 
eoncors in the urgentrevoinmendation of the govcrnoi 
nf the department fot largely increased appropna 


Evidently the Americans do not think 
it either necessary or righteous to follow 
the deride ct impera policy. 


Educatio.v. 

We shall in a succeeding number give 
some details regarding the educational 
work of .\mcrica in the Philippines. Here 
wc merely mention “the fact that in the 
year 1014, cent o/aW the expert- 
tuiv^of the Philippine g^orernmeat tvere 
for cdacational nork, a record which it 
js behcretl is not surpassed elsewhere in 
the world." Itt 1PJ4-15 the Caroda State 
Spent 12>^ percent of its revenue on cdu- 
cation, which is a much larger proportion 
than that spent by the Government of 
Indtn. The Governor General observes: 
“In the desire for continuation And 
extension of this vast program of cduca*. 
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tional work both Americans and Filipmos 
unite The educational work in the 
Philippines IS a particular source of 
pnde to the people of the United States 
and, moreover, the political principles of 
all parties demand that as raptdlj as 
possible the Filipmo people should re 
ceive the most modern education to 6t 
themselves for their future responsibilities 
ExoDCS TO Hill Station Stopped 
The town of Baguio is a health resort 
‘‘Id the winter of 1914 the I^egislature dis 
continued the appropriation lor transferr 
ing the bureaus ol the government to 
Baguio during the heated period This 
was done to save the annual expenditure 
averaging 170,000 pesas (equal to about 
Rs 260,000) customary for the Baguio es 
odns At the same time th** teachers camp, 
uumbenogabout 350 teachers, w as held as 
usual in Baguio for about six week§ At no 
time in the past had the whole government 
force been transported to Baguio, and at 
no time had the whole personnel of the 
insular government shown a desire to go 
to Baguio ” ^ 

To the o^ctal mind in India, it would 
seem to be *be height of absurdity to 
propose that the viceroy, the governors, 
and the lieutenant governors, with thetrea 
tourage, should not resort to their summer 
capitals during the hot season, but that 
the ill paid and overworked pedagogues 
should, instead, spend six weeks there 
and hold educational conferences But 
Americans have ideas of their own regard 
mg the importance ofedncatiou 

Public Hearings and CdNsuLTATioN 

WITH CITI7ENS 

We reproduce below the paragraphs 
'■ on public bearings and" consultation with 
cttizen«, and complaints of atizens 

la order to aroid oiislaVes doe to onfansil antr 
mth tbe local coaditioos aocl the laoguage tradi 
tiont and customs of tbe jMople 1 hare resorted 
fretlr to pahlie heariofis oo all matters of geoeral 

K bl)Cim(mrlaace During the jear ibedepartaieat 
s participated in at least IS such be&nnzi 
In maiw matters tbe department has made a 
d SUnct effort to hold personal cansaltatioiis le th 
citizens interested in anjr especial branch of tbe 
department s work, and above all with persons 
Incl ned to oppose an;^ method or plan of the 
department 

rreejnenlly also the department has lOTited the 
advice an 1 coo^ration of caoQicial volaatarr com 
tn ttees contain nsaallv a representative ^ those 
Tsho opposed tbe proposed pUs, a representative of 
the department, and third persons rarti*alatly 
fam liar seith the general snbiect. V 


Oftea these inea«nre9 hare revealed some justifica 
tion for tbe objections advanced and also some 
practical ivay of modifying tbe department s action 
so as to adapt it to e-iisting conditions without 
injustice or injury to anyone 

Sometimes they have disclosed pure inisnnder 
standing of the department s intentions due to no 
fault of anyone but merely to differences of language 
or m s nterpretatioD of acts As even sneh nusuo 
derstandings, however lead to irritation and opposi 
tion obstruct efScienCand smooth adaiiaiatratiaa 
and prevent harmonious cooperation with the public 
(espe i^lv between different races) the department 
has sonubt to prevent them or when they occur to 
correct them with precisely the same care which it 
uses to p^eient or correct any positive mistakes 
COUPLaiNTS OF CIritENS 

Another helpful method of preventing sneh mis- 
takes or of correct ng them has been painstaking 
attention to complaints of individnal citizens For 
administrative purposes the department has acted 
on tbe nssnmption that everv complaint wherever it 
mayongiaate is 1 kelv to have some justification, 
that It indicates at least irritation and that sneh 
•rricdtion should be alleviated wherever possible As 
a rule these assumptions have proved sound 


Plague ard otupr Epidemics 
As tbe result of the efforts of the Bureau 
of Health plague, both rodent and hutnan, 
has disappeared (rom the islands "The 
last cash occurred on September 12, 1914 
Measures will be continued with vigour, 
however, to prevent a return of the 
disease ” 

* Smallpox has been erad cated bubonic plague 
aad Asiatic cholera have been cuppressed , a remedy 
bas been found for ben ben the lepers that formerly 
roamed almost at wilt have been segregated 
without adding compl*tc isolation and inhuman 
treatment to the terrori of the d sense And tbe 
cost of all tbit and of much more that has been 
similarly dose for tbe heal h of the people has been 
borne by the Til p no people tbemselves More than 
that the people have been brought to the point 
when they appreciate tbe benefts of eanitation 
to an extent toat a few years ago would have seemed 
incredible 

As tdowing tb'e conhaence oi'ttfe dusmess world' 
in tbe improved sanitary coed tions it may be stated 
that the life insurance companies are charging tbe 
same rates in the Philippines as ta the United states 
Dntish life losurauce companies arc 
not able to charge the same rates m India 
as they do in the Umted Kingdom 


Law and Ordfr 

General Mclutyre says m his Special 
Report 

ft II only fair to sar in recognition of the 
excellent work of the several adm oistrations In the 
islands that the maintenance oflaw and order there 
in does not now requ re the presence of a tingle 
American soldier and that the datyofsechsa 
in the Philippine Iilaads U to-day in all 
idntKa] with their doty In the United ' 
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Cl\ It. SCKVASTa NOT ENTItLBD TO Df 
HEADS or DtPARTMENTs, 

\Vc learn from the report of the 
governor general that in the Philippine 
Wnds ci\il servants are not entitlrf to 
fill the positions of chiefs or as^stant chiels 
of departments or bureaus The reason 
given for such a rule la sound 

In a consideration of the oBic.al perMonel irf the 
insular government it .honid he remembered thaUhe 
c.^ service laws do not cover the positions of chief 
and nssistaut chief of bureaus Such hiRb officials 


t ear a large share m carrjing out the P«etical o^ra 
tions of Urn governincntal policy, and the ° 

permitting the appointment of such it 

Serence to the civil service law is "PPf*"* 

,8 brought to mind that the Govwnor General or 
secretarrof department roust depend for 

h»p“ifies upon the loyal cooperation 

support of tli bureau chiefs immediately subordinate 

Evidently it is feared that if civil service 
men were appointed, their esprit de corps 
and class interests might stand in tne 
way of their loyally carrying out tne 
governmental policy 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Navigation School* in India. 

i) P Bhosebar pleads forthe establish 
meat ot navigation schools 
ports of India in the pages of the G 
Jovmal ofthtPooui SnrrPjaalkSablm 
lot January A country 
itinrciallv must possess its ov«n vessels 
fo Srry uftrade ^Tlie maritime activities 
of Indians are now only memories 

The writer says quite correctly 

^rfdat the ptroclpil port which rXe 

™"*7 "■'.JJ'ioSS 

SjUhl Bombay, 

borne trade is extensive for twofoeTCe, 

oro required to go to fore RTi CO ti e 

n'.s;; g".b“.‘\°d.o.f «.bo„oo... 

,bo;,‘;.,£f of v4"iSfS?4S 

■SKotaSata.o.i ,r .tro.B .non. ^ mol. 

ytheedueated Indians and 

As commercial iducnt.on is included «o the faculty 

Art# so Nav eatlon aad Naval Arch lecture ">ay ** 

included la the I-acuUy of CnB>D«nog and Holiday 


IS the most suitable place for eitabliihiog a 
Selool bv Covernmeut as it possesses an exceiwnt 
harbour There are about filly nigh Schools la this 
city at present but not a single Navigation ^hool 
OiM sentleroan of Romboy the Hoooorable Mr 
Muboromad Vusuf Ismail has madea begmmng ana 
has provided for the ttnlnuiff of a few Indian boti 
and intends to start a small tfaioing ship t» Iw 
affiliated to an orphanage end other aebool* wbten 
be mamtaiD* at Kaaava, near Bombay 

In England some NavigatioB schools are mam 
tamed by City Mumcipnlitics So also oar Bombay 
Mnoicipal Corporation may be Teqoested to mam 
tarn at least one Navigation School oat of its fund 

Writing m the Mysore Econoaitcjovnial 
for January on the 


Vernacular Question 
a wnlcr observes 

India Is not one people one language, India is 
many peoples many tongues. 

There is m this vast land, only one availnWe 
inedium of common cation and that n English 
The conditions of educated 1 fe and enterprise 
in this land as in nil lands call insistently 
for onecommoD tongue In India Engl sh /sthat 
common tongue \\e may regret It we may s t 
down and bemoan the divisions and isolation 
caused by Our miny veiooculars but we shall nod 
ourselves left far beb nd if we do for another 
OutatandiDg fact is that millioos of our IcllOW 
country men are to-dav forging nlead because Ihev 
have learned to u«e 1 ngbsU ns a second mother 

Tbe CO operation the widen ng oftbcif 
the Eleamng of help from all sources thesplcnoid 
patriotism s’'own in the tiue suhordmation oftwrely 
local or prirate ends to the welfare of the whole ah 
tb s is possible only because Ind a s son# nud 
daughters throoghoot this vast Ivod have renww 
that In tbe Eagl #h language th*y bavencotBtBo 
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mtdiatn of fellowship they have made Ihis mediom 
their own and thev arc now »n the position of being 
able to press forisard m mutual co operation 

The Japanese are one people they can CPrrv on 
the internal work of their land in their own tongue 
because they happen to have a common tongue and 
because Japan 8 people know that tongue But all 
apan s sons v. ho hope to take a share lu any part of 
er intimatioual life must know English and of 
coarse thev learn Cngl sh 

The writer IS evidently labouring tinder 
a oiisaaderstaading K 'll « do not know if 
any sane person ever proposed to drop 
English altogether from the curnculam 
of our schools and colleges The contro 
versy is about the medium of instruction 
The present system of instruction through 
the medium of English, a foreign language 
IS unnatural, and as such must be dropped 
The Japanese learn English certainly, but 
in Japan, as in every other country, in 
stniction 13 given through the medium 
of the mother tongue We also demand 
that, qnd it passes oarcomprehension, why 
some of our people should cry against it 


In the Hwdastan Renen* for January 
Mr K M Panikkar mtelligently dis 
conrses obout the 


not Iiidiaas then claim the same privileges in these 
Colonies 

As to the question whether any race hag a right 
to consider any part of the world as its special 
preserve to be exploited by nobody else, 
Coropean policy will give the best answer Both 
the Chinese and the Japanese seriously put forward 
such a clatm bat the turopeaa powers did not recog 
ttiseit The United States settled the matter once 
for all when it sent Commodore Parry to the 
Japanese coast The qnesttou is exactly similar but 
Europe dd not recognise Japans right for exclu 
aion and mifepcodenC evofafiou ’ 

In answer to the arguments advanced 
regarding the "racial supenonty of the 
Europeans the writer nghtly observes. 

The word fit has no meamog except la regard to 
some specific sphere of action If Europeans put 
forward the daim that they are the fittest, we are 
entitled to ask to do what ' The problem of survival 

essentially the problem of annihilating the compe 
titors 1 am not disposed to dispute the claim of 
the Eoropeaos ns the best architects of destmctioo ' 
and therefore the fittest to survive Bat with regard 
to any other sphere of action, their claim to be the 
fittest wdl sttocgJv be contested not only by Indians 
but by many other nations of the earth x 

Civilisation does oot^advanee by Kacial War It 
IS impeded by It The progress of humanity depends 
upon tbeco>operntion of races I am a firm ‘beuerer 
in the snpenoritv of tbe Binda mind, bn* i -ai./, 
believe that tbe Hindu mind wants the co-operatios 
of tbe m ods of other races if a better and ao^ 
civil sed world is to be evolved ont of ti* pte*eaL 


Disabilitiea of Indi&n< m the Colonlea 
In tbe course of v, btch be says that 
The Political problem of Greater India bas two 
aspects first wbat I might call the oegative aspect 
ol the problem tbe various disabilities eoder woicb 
tbe lodinn subjects of Hts Majesty labour in Ilis 
Majesty s Dominions over the seat fondly we 
have the positive aspect which ofcoerse is tbeclaim 
of India to her just place m the Empire and its 
corollary of statutory equal ty Of Indians in all parts 
of the Biitish Empire The Ifaiog to Veep in raiud is 
that thev are both two aspects of the same fnoda 
mental question what is the status of India in tbe 
British Empre And whether British citizenship 
'fearnes witli It tlie rgdt'ot'ifee entrance to any part 
f of the Empire There is another question more 
t /nndimentid to wit —Has any race a moral right to 
consider any part of the worlds surface as its own 
special reserve ? 

As to tbe first of these we have a st'ong ca*« 
All British subjects have free-entry mto India Our 
Civil Service contains not only EDfrlKhraen Scofrh 
men and Inshmeti, but even Cinadaos Afrikander* 
Australians Negroes nnd Jews All of them claun 
pnvileges as British rifirens in fntjia Hhy should 


The January number of j^das- 

tms aaO Powtr, which, by th<* way is 
an excellent, neatly printed jca*ca] con 
taming useful notes and artirfes on ranous 
indoslnal, enginecnnc and agricnltnral 
topics, has to say tbe following oa 

The Industries ComaaBfea. 

The lodustrial comm «ioa tse ft3rrt2ra 
opinions and suggestions which if ..Ti 

very far reaching effects The tew-r-, 
ore being carefully cl gesttd bv j, - sittings 
whom fear henever that t£e reo» 
reatenahie info n practical st^ 
tbe Governtnest of lud a 0-. ^ 

command theit admiration C'-tr-ns-'-tT*^ 
forget that they have asaei^fr 

ofEsh to the trader ard.tfcfc—^? 'rtarc 

feature ofcla.s prejud« « 

theUar yet more vigoro« ^ 

ing times ore needed la cf t^e <isn- 

tbe urgent aeceifilvfcrec. ■^’7^^“ 

at imfostnal emacapatr' cer 
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Conionhip, 

The following IS taken from an article 
appearing m ttie Cnsis for January and 
penned by the Hte Inez Milholland 

When there is a question of good and bad ineoUed 
1 am most distinctly opposed to suppressing the had 
as a meaDS of establishing the good 1 svoold let them 
flourish aide by side certain that tie seally gi^d 
would in the end presnilnod outlise the bad and 
certain lilcemse that giren freedom of reflection all 
people nould eTeotnally repudiate the bad ui favor 
oftbegood Why? BMause that would bq in accord 
With the fundameotal iestmet of seif preserration 
since what is good for the ladiridnal orgaoum (s 
good (or the rnee and the good of the race is Ibe 
sum total of all coorallty that we know aoythiog 
about '• 

LeteTilflauTiabtinsuppressed by all eeaos If it 
la really ev I It will kill luelf by the very poisus It 
distils, Tbc best tbat w« eaq do Is to put op a danger 
aigo fo r those who Are mcliaed ia it* directrOo waro' 
log then of Its baruful properties If we hide the 
thing away people ate apt to come opoo it unaware 
of Its power fur iniory aoa it may kill 

To suppress evil is to dnve it underground not to 
nzterninate it. locideetally usdergronud is about 
the only place where it can tale root aod floonsb 
1 would letaosious th agstocontiQueoa the follow 
ing theories (t) That it is d flicuU, if not 
Impofsibte to eouoceraet the effect of a tecrcCly 
acquired evil whether it be a disease aaiden ora 
poison wheteas the evil tbat IS koowu IS more easy 
to combat (S) That noth ng so reinforces an cv I 
thing (or a good thing either for tbat matter)) ke 
any attempt to suppress il (31 That it is s sopreme 
ngbt of every ludividoat to judge for himself and not 
to have tbejadgmcnt olaay gronp or any iodividual 
tbrost upon him no matter how wise orgood tbat 
group or individual maybe (4) Tbat only by such 
independence of jndgeueat may judgment be trained 
and developed and the training of lodividiials m 
judgment and everything else is 1 take it what we 
ate here for (5) That such training of individuals 
to vnaVe use of their own ladepeodeot proccsscsis 
worth ten thousand times more tuan nuy spoon fed 
system of seemly conduct tbat it « possiblr to 
■wnaiinv 

But to let evJ llonrish ' by no menus ends the 
responsibility of the [over of ludividuai liberty Uc 
must proceed to set up flue standards, worthy 
standards with which to contrast thecnl so that 
the public may have oppoftnnities for compar son 
and selcvtion Witbont such opportnailies they 
inevitably absorb tbe only thing at baud which 
happens to be evil \oar 1 berty lover must take 
pains too to point out the falsities and daugcra of 
the evJ thing audit* coBveiJoenees AH tbat edoca 
>n U able to give in the uar of protection froiu 
I I e roust give The only instruiSent be may 
It toaeh IS the (nsttument of the Inry maa— 


E M PurLis wnting in the IVdSioJins 
ter Gaictte recounts some 

Uterary Loites of tha War 
ond obserrea while doing so, with sulhci 
cntyusti&cation 

it IS a persistent fallacy that the poetic tempers 
meat incapacitates men for deeds of gallantry XIu 
tory has many ibining examples to the contrarj 
front Sophocles to Byron and after the present wa 
that fallacy will surely perish forever 

The article under review makes sym 
pathetic menttOQ of Mr Oizon Scott, "a 
literary critic of more than usual ability,” 
Mr Raymond Asquttb, Mr Asquith'; sou, 
Thomas Mac Dooagb, the Irish poet, and 
others who were ‘‘cut off lo the epriogUaie 
ol promise ” 

A very extraordinary story of bravery 
on tbe part of a certain young poet is thus 
related 

ills name was not revealed but one cannot 
but hope (hat (hose who bold tbe secret 
of his identity nay be induecd to make 
,t known lie fell at the bepnoing of the 
Somme otleosive after many revelatiooi ol bravery 
of tbe b gbest order yet when be was gone his Major 
revealed ibe fact that all tbe tiise this splendid 
subaltern bad been fighting a great battle within 
bimself a battle agmnst fear not against fear 
of tbe foe without hut egaiasC the fosr that 
taesbooMfail in the part allotted to him He was 
afraid of being afraid of being uewoitby of the 
meo be led Yet it vras while flUed with such a fear 
that be perfoTroed acts of tbe utmost daring and 
gallantry continually ' heave 1 bit Maior wrote 
of him, Bravst Hv was a knight of oid chivalry 
More fearless acts no poet ever wrote about than he 
performed a dosra times a day during that fortnight. 
Aodall the time I knew, and nobody else but himsell.] 
knew that be went in mortal fear , afraid ai most 
Eoldiera sever have beeu— not of beiuc killed God 
knows but olheing afraid He was smiling 1 ke— like 
a woman when be died He said They never 
guessed i n» so tboniful that I— ' and then he was 
gone Cut 1 knew well what he would have said 
I ve been a soldier all myJi/e J re Seen more Jhno 
one win the Y C , but I never have seen and never 
expect to see, any such bravery as young— showed 
la the last fortnight The public will never bear of 
taimi and he would t want cm to Butifyouask 
me wbats the best and bravest 1 ve seen, why, I 
tell you ol alt the brave men bur ed behind the 
Somme ond the Ancre— aye, or behind \erdon— 
therca not on? not one miny belief braverthnn 
the junior platoon commander of luy battaiioa, 
yonne — ■ \ 
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. . me I ]vnee!«d before tbj eleepioj- loTclioess in awe 

An informiog account of To breathe even seetaec] a S'lenle;^ Ijjazed into thy 

. . face abzbt with the tnatm, and savd. "I will kiss thy 

S 3 rrians and Arabians in America stmlio", moatfa,*' trhenlo, tbj smile tomed into 

appears in the 

from Vibich we learn that the approximate sandals eaten of the stony ways and thy feet 

popnlatton of Syria, a province of the Uood-stained from the wayside tborct. 

Turkish Empire, IS three miUiOn. In recent ' Oh bvlored.mrtove for thee n deep as the oeean, 
holf fheif Tinmln>r hnci mitrr.itefl wide as the boand* of bearen, mighty as the light 
‘L ^ DIOR, resplendent as the sun pure as'the dew. and 

abroad, about three fourths settling in lajtmz as eternity l Jong for thee, oh, benntifal 
America. There are said to be hail a enchantress I worship thee oh, rock of my faith, 

milltou Syrians in South America, chiefly oh.rest tomr soul ifimeditate, ’tisofthee Ifi 

10 Brazil. In Mexico and Cuba too they * ^resm of thea Of thee r s^aV in the 

are to be found in very large numbers In “^”‘“|i,*t‘hc"barn.DR\fatf i remember the swn 
the United States there are approximately cedata wh*ih shade thy beaanfut head, andatcrenl 
three hundred thousand Syrians and seem the rays of setting son thy wonderful coante- 
AfahignQ oaoce. yea, even the passing moonbeams on thy 

Araoians. cheeksmtlicdarkof n.ght, while the attar of thy 

•otcalaateileinupwttn'tacdfKvn, ?- 

Immigrants of the Arabian race in this country are as 

multimnons and notable as those of the best foreign *■“" 

elements flocking to America from the East They 

support a large natob*r of Arabian newspap-rs la the The Day of the Chemist. 

city of Kew York alone ... ^ . ...» 

Arabians have not been slow to avail themselves Deplonn,{ the luck of enterprise and 
of the opportnnities in edncation and business oOered faith m pure science of English manufac- 
by America While It 18 no easy task toraikeajast tnrcrs. in the cout^e of RU article m the 
estimate of the oegree of a8«ifflilatioa aod Amen* ^ ,, 

eanuatiofl of eertaia immigrant elements, there are Srttorda^ Rcr;eu , a nter gOCS On to SSy 
signs IQ this respect which are valanble aad lostnic- tliat 

>««'g«at has certainly The roost important tlnng is “pure Kieoce,’» there 
imbibed the American ideals in no lets a measure ,s no •'applied ’ science withont it. Ignorance of this 
than any other newcomer » is the reason, to a Rfeat extent, why EegUnd has 

U Rihanl was delegatj to the Young Arabian faUea bebiod id the more modern manufactares and 
Coogress held in Pant in 1013, aad he w closely mdustnes. It is true a time eotaes when, the pure 
Mentified with the revolutionary movement This ^lentists having made bis discovery, it has to be no- 
i*trae of many l^^diog Ara*fican Synaos and plied to the practical purpose of mafciag anew article 
Arabians to whom Ottoman rale is dutastefol aad sufS'iently cheaply to be ns*d m a mannfaelonns 
who waatd li^to see an ladeMndeat Arat»a process, which may revolutionu" an esisting industry. 

These Moslems, scattered throughout thecouolry, Moa-y has to be risked by mannfactnrers ^ 

bavenotbeea able to organise into religious com ' ^ 

muoities as the Christian Atabiaos have done * be writer makes U9 tamiltar With toe 

There is ao industry la the United statw w\Kb i» vast aTDouot of effort Spent by the Germans 
eralnsively in the hands of the Syrnns, namely, the jn making the advance they have done in 
b*; Sf ■"lu.trial. Th= follow, 
of factories esB-ciaiiy engaged la this weak in New ***8 Ticcount suoulu serve as an cye-opcner 
York Citv and its vionitv is about thirty 6ve Large to those ignorant arm-chair iodustnalista 
engaged in wraving of our country who are ever ready to crv 

-* undastries, while the greater part of the Moslem ..,s.Tci..>,.t i. j., 

Smmigrants are working in bakeries Rngs and an lodustnal crj^rt at the fltSt 

y carpets and ktodred articles are the things the Syrian failure, and the impatient shareholder who 
^ pedlar IS nsually selfiDg while tobacco and cigarettes expects a dividend after the first year of 
form another considerable source of lacoiue to many business- \Ye read : 

Syrians Exporting and impoiliag to and fiom the , o« „ 

Orient is oUo the occupation of many well to^o lo 1880 a Germanchcmisl Adolf voa BayerJ dis- 

Synaos. covert bow to make artificial indigo to his labora- 

From ths same Rer^ir we call the ESwitSbV .r.” S ™rmg 
followiag extracts from a tribute to Syria El 000,000 nntil success was achieveiT’ and Sev 
by an Atnerican Arab, translated from the satisfaction of being able to compete n ith the 

Arable of Amm MisIinU by Mary Caroline iriS” ‘SfJb'S™ Jrt ’'S”.'? '-aileot 

innia wmeu exported to the annual vahw -r 
Holmes. £3 500,000 ID ISOG. but .n 19]3oDly£G0 000 

la a vision I wascarri'd throagblfae blueetber on '^P'^rtiog aneonnal valuenfi^^J 

Wiogs I bebeld thee, my beloved, my beantifiil'OBe T- 000,000 nith ladigo at 3s Cd instead nf uV 
sleeping ’ntath trees, of fir and cedar, the hem of tby the lb 
robe rising and falliog in wares of a sea of bgbt, from 


wbicli ascended odors more delicious than mask tbc rranscemeat impartaace ofnurechem.mV.EI*"^!!,'^* 

Thy breath like the smell of jasmiae intoxicated Au« roa i^jlsbsch. m 18St, dij not atntt oat 


The rocaodescent gas uiantie is a pond 1 . r 
c transcendent importaoce of purecbemidS'ri?'^ 
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Anna ^‘f^^^criptiou Rs 2 post free ( For India ) 

' * Publianing’ OITlces, Leherlpura, Baroda . , 
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Re.ioiihv.- ^^4,0*0 f , 
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Medical ad\ice free, - ^ 
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'R.- ^.'■'HajTaldyaj'at flie General Mercantile Honse, 

' < ' ! " Anapkall, Lahore 
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treatment r 

Cure tertaiii — j\o /ii/t/rrs kuow a 
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Tnte^'Re 1 Bvpek phial Post fixe '*3 
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A HISTORY OF ITiDlA 1 tom the earliest times — BY^V S 
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The United States of ■ America •: 

” A Hindu’s Impressions and a Study. 

• By -Lala Lajpat Rai. 


Opinions of 
The New York Times 

> ..rM Kn. IS Voonn to ui in tWs country 


‘*^1 » • 

,h...doft.» tt.urch.rte to 

rtflfctions on Western clvtlmnon. Vr ten for Hmau 

sesdets. his took is {atea«ly 

MipW miccuraciei there yr. Chiefly '« 'fP®, ^ 

tmg« of proper names, for 

There sre conciastoas tli it sreTtot ^nays . 

author lus not been wholly gu 
tuition as Ike classic Y.enpe-m ' 

abound in tall buildins*. called flaliionfc Tlul Uiese 
are small mitters toctitvciie JJ'®'* Jf so 

sele«wii.iKintesliRatio5i.aBdrt5mterprewtiCn is so 
iUon.*i>stia^ and se full of interest..' •- t 

'At the begmniBii of the first chapter-^ ^*V‘,hV{ 

ediictioh «e may be aWfi'l-eBahacy W 
‘the United States has followed smt in the lead 


''-Bnrrti^“ilmdo^wd/^ hr more than 

S’s tiroV. “ the 

mlir remarkable resume of hiitort of “** ^"*; 
t?; Wch beilna-trilh the dis*ven «' America and 

ImIii tolthe jab-U a.tuaton Of^cajay. and.BUabut 

ihirte-thfeef^rge ft'f* P*8**' thoVutW a\at«i 

^ Toaom ep. thVUntedStatee aiaodi to.djj i^tb 

Ihei^ttute'^or cnrae) of lmp*ii*lti«fa>»adorber. 
with the tremendous problems of CostTomem o^er 
Th o of public utilit «. Wth an ioiraineat wtr ba-^nv 
Sp'Jtalifm and labor. ’Mjtb race *"*1, 

m" ^ the different aal-ona of the worhl of its aociah 
and eomoraie problems, nd, «S pastand 
Jutur^ histofy ii well w otih thfc witchliis 
>%rtdib,si.i»me« ^"/l 

dioiiEblhebooVconiMnsboili » » a qmet. careful 
«od» . ^duration, ttosernoienv rr is‘on, the need and 
the dislilbollon of charity, tl e posit on of woman and 
the aoclal p^Knrt cffmarrlige . and -“caa «■»’ are 
carsfuUe examined U]P»t llstpayia gre.t deal of 
aiteni an. tOJ to the ‘•nsgTa prob e-n' and to the 
fducaii»n of the negro, and hat areport od cmdtiosi 
under Amtrietn lovetmneit In the Ptiiiippiti>i. At 


••iR« uniTra aiaici j.j. .ulOWCCI SBll *n toe 

taWen by Scotlaod, England, . *“^J"bV'1he 
themselves mouog M»ard B0»‘ . 

achievement T of. Cetmauv, and that u e 
facditiea (or educM on 'itj ?7* fi'ufiTr ,a? 

greMkr than in the Umfed Klhgdoin Out c r SM 




Its sign /ieanc^ ns acrepiance and IW lumiraenv 
LaioM flat -veryheirtii) apprtreines and very deepl/u 
•iadmfte^.' I t-'tsi* •he'iw game i^ devnls of our edura- 
Com! »»*'*«• »itS Ike uimSstcarp.veh loihe dis 
covers that • the people in the United StalM nreiult 
now aliBoit mad abmt > Of atiomi education, ' and to 
the eonsideratisn ol ce<edu 1 Utinin in oor colleges and 
•chools . . 

FindHtaa.rtiJtft t® Ceniure tn Amencaa malena- 
I sm, setiurgus dow^i as a'.htitionl’of >inaDe/. mgkertt 
Laipat Rat findi much that it unuiual. inieiesting, 
and fine In.AroVlcaa ^hamy *'lf iksykaie made 
laillioae anSthtfliona,'* lie a^iyi,* they have also given 
avay mlitions ' Qui what kt admires most and cf 
bsustively is not tee erteni ol American generetity, 
bat Its aystem C iViji .v, 

lajpat Rv'i chapter on religion in America'ii, 
too, txceedngly interest ng. and a bitauTprisgi^m 
boot. So are his obsetsinoni on caate 

Ills chapters on sromen's work andpbceinthe 
com-nunily are roost latereeting, yromjtuy-it^lpnfat'bti 
cf ooT itvte responsibility for the education 6f etch 
'‘male and female” itp lus distusiions of wcflian suf 
lage and of marriage Ifid divorce ^ , 

TJi* Hindu’s obsersaiions on civilitation remain 
Onenut' iind aoniesrhatrdepressmprfiriOcctdehtal 
readers He finds the's-otld in'lVils MQBtryand fa 
Europe, given over to the pnrsuu of materials ihm^ 
conquering natural obstacles, it is Irue, bo t itrOgghf* 
and ruffer ng for yaniiiea. 



publications of the Vaten^ea Reseafi:h 
Society,'’ Rajshahi, ‘Bengal, 

I Gaudarajamala— A Dynastic Ilistoiy of Bengal’ frSm the ^^rllest times to the Musa! 
man conquest [in Bengali] B) Rama 1 rasad Chanda u \ Rs 2 (2s Sd ) 

fl Gaudalekhamala — Inscriptions of the-pala Kings of Bengal te\t in Nagaricharac 
ter with Bengali Tra isjation and note B> Vkshaja kumar MaittcV P — (4s ^j«;x 3 r 

The Hon ble Mr F J Monalnn t C S writes in the Joutftal of ilu Royai Asiatic Socieij 
1914 p 104 — Although the inscriptions cbntiiiied in part 1 of the GaiiA tlckhama^a ha,\e 
all been printed before in difTerent p iblication*-! 1 \alaable service his b“en rendered to the 
History of Bengal by their collect on in one place and bj fhe learnfed 'ind discriminating 
commentaries 6f Babu Ak haj a Kumar Alditta 1 ‘ 5 

III Taratantram— Text m Nagari character Editerl b> Girish Chancira Vedantatirtha 

with in Introduction m E iglish by Akstnja Kumar Maitri, r f Sis (Sd ) 1 5 qr 

IV Katika-vivarana Panjika or Nyata — By Jinendrabuddhi, Edited by Srisli Clnndra 
Chakra\irti Sastn i \ \*oI I, Pirts I V Rs.Si'*(tis 8d) t 

Professor ff Jacobi— Done m a scholaili manner 

Professor Stci Konow— 'The Edition is xtry good ind scholar liked 

V Th* Indo Aryan /?ae«4 (»>i tngtishj— Pir( 1— Rami I nsad tJhandi b ^ ^ 

j ^ , -R 3 ^( 6 spd 0 j 

Professor A Berriedale Keith v\ ike Jouittal of thi Rbydt AstaUe toeiet} I9t7, {> 16/— 
This the fifth of the publication of the Varendra Research Societjj is by far the rfTdst irrf * 
portant work issued by the Society and forms 1 valuable addition to the literature dealing^ 
with the origin of th? Indo ^^ya^ peoples The author, who Is the Hon Secretary "of the 
Society has adumbrated in maginne articles some of the views how put forth, but his opidf ’ 
ons ga n greatly both in \ ilu- and clearness from their ordered ^xposifion and whatever 
conclusion^ be aimed at as regards hi!> mam theses all interested rn^tfie question mi^sl re 
cog iise the catholic cl aracter-ofhis croditivn and Uie iigenuitj and elTcctivene^s of hjs^ 
arguments, which render his work 1 serious contnoution to the subject with whichj it deals 
Nature [Votember '’3 1916J— “His 'notes, as the nuihor -molestl) terms them have 
developed intoa senes of essays on the religion historj, and ethnologj of Anaent India"" 

,.The essajs, modestly written and creditable to the scholarship of the author traverse 
well trodden ground He would probibiy discard Risleys theory of Mongoloid Infusion 
in favour of some eirl> entrj of an Alpine strain ’ 

To he Imrl ofSecret'in Vafcndra Research Society, Ghoramara (Rajshahi), 
Messrs Gorodas Chattopadhyaya & Sons, 201,-Cornu allis St , Calcutta 
Messrs Thacker Spxnk ^ Co , Calcotla and Messis Lvz&c &. Co , 

* ’ 46 Great Russel Street, W C T 
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Towards Home Rule 

' Opinions. 

Air 'Lajpat Rni s.rj s — , 

“Able discussion oP ' the fitness of Indians for immediate 'elf government' 

The Advocate savs — 

Air Ramhnanda Cliatterjee's “Towards Horae Rule” will be a Useful guide and a 
constant source of mspiration Mr Ramananda C^atterjes is a scholar and a patriot, and 
Ills compilation in a bool>,let form b^ar-* marks of his scholar'htp and patriotism We have 
perused It rather rapidl>, but with profit and pleasn c and we commend it to our readers 
It la moderately priced, only twelve .annas a copy" 

'L be Bengalee iiO^s — ~ t 

‘It ib a timely and useful publication and is a valuable contribution to the ducussion 
which IS iv>w going on ” 

The Bebar Hetnld s.y s — 

“With his Usual mastery of statistics and other imformation found only fn blue 
boohs and authsitic records and with a sobiict> and methodical logic which have been 
unrivalled since- • » • lost to India, Mr Chatterji has refuted the Jms,° 

arguments in support of the theory of the Indians being unfit for Home Rule by nature and 
historic tradition alike., He has sho%n in the words of the greatest European orientalists 
how the Hindu pcoole governed themselves m the past, how Islam a democratic religion, 
how popular aasembhes used to control our Kings of old He Ins torn to shreds the pet 
arguments about religious disputes, race antagoimm and Oriental lethargy*, rendering 
parliamentary government unsuitable to India, and shown the moral sui«riority of present 
day India to America on the eve of die Declaration of Independence and to several smaller 
countries of modem Europe Then, again, b> citing the concrete facts of history he has 
shown how self government Is actually floumhing (or llounshed until recently, ) am6hg 
several Pnenta! peoples ' 

j ^ “U e draw the reader’s attention to the papers on ‘Objections to Indian Home Rule,' 
'Deinocrac> and the Multiplicity of Religious Sects in Indn’ and ‘1 itness for Self tuleV’ . 
Ihe Banjabec sa\s — ‘ 

„lrnce 4t the contents shows the comprcUensivt. scu[x. and chanclte of the 
piibhcvtion tin. t revailing opinion is that liiey not onlj show how" 

intrinsically strufig lb tin. case fof self goveniiuciit, but constitute a conclusive answer to tlie 
arguments usua!l> adiadCcd bj tlie enemies of Indian a pirations We hate no liesitatiou 
in sayiilg that the booklet i^ tn opiJo tunc as well as In^lity useful conlribulipn to the study 
of Indus grevlcsl and most msislcnt proU’em 
A, 'lIiL Ilita\ada srii s — 

Tlie TJublicatidn Is UsefiT and liiuel) We wtlcjine il as a valuable addition to the 
Uleraiuro on the subject at a Imie when »l i> erdcr discussion b> persons of all shades of 
{jolitical thought In the booklet wefind nil the arguments which arc advanced against our 
claims have been ably dealt with to the siitisfact on of ail uubiasbe*d minds and the coiitnbu 
tiuns prove to the hilt llic n jiteousness and ibe jnstincatiou of Indivn demands 

The perusal of tlic articles will convince even the most hard headed of the impaldtable 
truth tliat not one single fact can beetled uliicli would go to show that India cannot 
govern hersell ttilcrablj well ^t -the outset, and e\c<,Utnll) well lat r on if onlj givdn a 
clnncc 

Ibelltnduo 1’ itaot — 

A n ).,! inform intruci ve arU iSto wnatio^ tool el vr ib a coj ycf wh »■!» c\eijt slovleptof Iiul ao 
poliics — Home Kuler or No Home Kuter—ihoald hasten to arm h mseiL 

The Amntfi B'lXHrP'xtnkasdXi — i ' • i ' 

The auihoT 15 not only a brill ant but 3 ihougl fat writer ^e need iherefore hard!) ^ay ihnt he has 
dealt nnlh the sab ect w ih con'p cooas nti I ly The Haesubn of »e*f government or Home Rule is last, 
now uiina the err ire edui.aie<* Indian {iiblt The btochcre r I be a m oe of informal on lo il lyrf 
la atuiujl ail U3^ha»es It is a va'uaWc n (aisit m to (he 1 tentnre on the sub)ect and everj-one 
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Sit* Krishna G. Gupta says ^ 

‘ 1 hare always been m favour of State Maingement ofUie 

Indian Rniln-lvs m iirefcrcn« to company management ’ 


The Hon. Mr V J Patel says : . mi n 

■ Tlic only nay to end the .nnnmernble Bnevanees of Third 
Clans passengers is to pft the railnnys under State 
Manngement i ^ 


Sri Guildford L Molesworth (the Consulting Engineer to 
the Government of India on State Railn ay s) says ^ ^ 

‘ The reversal of Lord Lawrence’s railu aj policy of State 
Construction and Management has been disad%antageous, and 
, the continuance oi such reversal IS , in the interests of India 
generally ,-to be.stronglj deprecated 
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(31) 

Shazadpur, 
July, 1891. 

T here is another boat at this landing 
place, and on the shore in front of it 
there is a crowd ol village women. 
Some are evidently embarking on a journey 
andtheothers there to see themoS; infants, 
veils nnd gray hairs all mixed up in the 
gatheriag. 

Onegi/lin particular is attracting my 
attention. She must he about eleven or 
twelve \ but buxom and sturdy, she might 
pass for fourteen or fifteen. She has a 
winsome face,— very dark, but verypret* 
ty. Her hair is cut short like a boy’s, 
which well becomes her simple, frank and 
alert expression. She has a _child in her 
nrms and is staring at me unth unabasb* 
etl curiosity,, and certainly no lack of 
straightforwardness or intelligence in her 
glance. It is her half boyish, half girlish 
manner which makes her singularly at- 
tractive,— a novel blend of masculine non- 
^chalance and feminine charm. I bad no 
idea there were such types among our 
village women in Bengal. 

None of this family, apparently, is 
troubled with too much ’bashfulness. One 
of them has unfastened her Tiair in the sun 
and is combing it out vsitb bet fingers, 
while conversing at the top of her voice., 
with another, on board, about their 
domestic afluirs. I gather she has no 
other children but a girl, who is a foolish 
creature and knows not how to behave, 
ortalk, or thcdifiereuce between kin and 
stranger. I also learnt that Gopal's sou- 
ia-law has turned out a ne’er-do-well and 
that his daughter refuses to go to her 
husband. 


When, at length, it was time to start 
they escorted my short-haired damsel, 
with her plump shapely arms, her gold 
bangles and her guileless, radiant face, 
into the boat. I could divine that she 
was returning from her father’s to her 
husband’s home. They all stood there, 
following the boat with their gaze as it 
cast off, one or two wiping their eyes with 
the loose end of tiieir sans. A little girl, 
With her hair tightly tied into a knot, 
clung to the neck of nn cider woman and 
silently wept on her shoulder. Perhaps 
she was losing a darling Didimani* who 
Joined in her (loll games nnd also slapped 
her when she was naughty. . . 

The quiet floating away of a boat on 
the stream seems to add to the pathos of a 
separation,— it is so hkc dcatb,— the 
departing one lost to sight, those left 
behind returning to their daily life, wiping 
their eyes. True, the pang lasts but a 
wlitlc, and is jierhaps already wearing off 
both in those who have gone and those 
who remain, — pain being temporarr, 
oblivion permanent But none the less 
it is not the forgetting, but the pain which 
is true; and every now ana then, in 
separation or in death, we realise how 
terribly true. 

If man is ever free from anxiety, it is 
only because he is thoughtless. No one 
stays on; nnd man is beside himself when 
the thought comes upon him that not 
only does he not stay on, but is not even 
kept in mind. How then can the music 
of mankind be in other than India’s 
mournful modes? 


* Elder »i*teTS are ofleo called sister ftfrrl 
(Didieiaiiit . > 


a. L 
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(32) 

Oa 'Board the Cuttack Steamer, 
August 1891 

\1> bag left bchtnd and my clothes 
daily getting disreputable and more no I 
more intolerable —this thought continual 
ly uppermost is not compatible with a 
uvK sense of self r sped W ith the bae 1 
could haie faccl the norld of men with 
heal erect and spirits high isithout >t 
Ifainiiould skull in eorners anaj from 
the glances of the croiid I gotolKilm 
these clothes nnd in them 1 appear tn the 
morning and on the top of that the 
steamer is full of soot and the unbearable 
heat of the day keeps one unpleasantly 
moist 

Apart from th 8 I am haimg <jmte a 
time of it on board the fiteamer My 
fellow, passengers are of inexhaustible 
varict) There is one \ghore Babu who 
cannot allude to anything animate or 
manimatc except in terms of personal 
abuse There IS another aloicr ofmusic 
who persists m attempting vanations on 
the Bhairflb • mode at dead of night, con 
Tincing me of the untimelmess of hisper 
formaoce in more senses than one 

The steamer has been aground in a 
narrow ditch of a canal cicr since last 
evening and it is now past nine in the 
morniag I spent the flight in a comer of 
the crowded deck more dead than alive 
1 had asked the steivard to fry some Jucbn 
for my dinner and he brought me some 
non-dcsenpt slabs of fried doogb with no 
vegetable accompaniments to cat them 
w ith On my express ng a pained surprise 
he was all contrition and offered to make 
me some botch potch it once But the 
night being already far adranceil Idechn 
ed his ciflcr managed to sw iHon a few 
mouthfuls of the stuff dry and then all 
lights on and tie deck packed with pas 
seugers I laid rayselfdoivn to sleep 

Mosquitoes hovered nbove codcroachcs 
wanderul around There was a fellow 
sleeper stretched ccosswue at my feet 
whose body my soles every now and then 
came up against Four or five noses were 
engaged m snoring Several mosquito 
tormented sleepless wretches were con 
, sol ne themsehes by pulls at their bubble 
bubble pipes and nboie all there rose 


Uiosc tnriitions on the 
Fmallynt half past three in the 
sumciusss Imsyijt^ica began 
tttiDgcatli other to get up Then 
pair laUolefemy bed nnd dropped <0 
my deckchair to await the dawo 
ni^?* that vancgatcil nightmare ot a 

One of the hands tells me that ^ 
stenmerhas stnek so fast that it 
take the whole day to get her off I 
noire of another whether any Cnl<?ot‘^ 
bound steamer will be passing nnd g« 
the smiling reply that this ts the only boat , 
n.nd I may come b ick lo her 
I like after she has reached Cuttack' By 
n stroke of luck after a deal of tugging ood 
naming they ba\e just managea to get 
her afloat at about JO o clock 

(33) 

Cuttack 

September, 1S91 

A— — Babu isa iiersonace of portly nod 
flourishing body ond bis nir is likewise 
that of a bigwig of considerable dimen 
stoas He IS advance! in years but his 
scarf has a youthful twist his get up is 
dandy like his clothes redolent of scent 
He has a double ehm moustaches to 
match and great big eyes halfclosed in 
velf snfficient complacency of which the 
balls turn npwarda as he delivers himself 
of his solemn drawl touched with the 
suspicion of a superior smile and free from 
all vestige of Iiurrv as though time, his 
hood slave ever waits at lus side m awed 
suspense 

With upturned orbs he asked me And 
where IS Jjoti* now’ My whole being 
in a tremor at the portentous gravity 
with which the question was direct^ at 
me I meekly intimated m reply the fact of-4 
myhrotliers presence m the metropolis 
I was a class fellow ofRirendrasf he 
went on to state making me feel smaller 
and smalkr nnd the completeness of my 
coUanse mav be easily imagined when in 
conclusion he nllu led to ray youthful folly 
m allow rag myself to be let m for this 
jonmey hither without duly consulting 
those who ought to know I could only 
k«i> on repeating helplessly that this was 
my first visit that I had never been this 


• ARogn or node of lad 
Jostd to be appropr lie to 


ITiS * ffth hrolher 
i n iT.i n M hrother 

of Mvea brotberj 


he beloff the 
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■way beiore, that I hafl no idea of the 
nature pf the route. 

From this, by a natural transition, the 
question arose as to when my brother 
Jyoti had been in Cuttack ; •whereupon a 
passage at arms ensued between the great 
man aqd Baroda, the former making it 
1874, the latter assigning an earlier datc^ 
This shows how difficult it is to write 
history; so I have resolved to put the date 
on my letters henceforth. 

(34) 

Tiran, 

7th September, 1S91. 

The landing place at Balia makes a 
5retty picture with its fine big trees on 
ither side, and on the whole the canal 
lomehow reminds me of our little river at 
Poona. On thinking it over I am sure I 
Yould have Hked the canal much better 
rad it really be;a a river. 

Cocoanut palms as well as mangoes 
ind other shade trees line its banks which 
dope gently down to the water turfed 
ivith grass, bsautifallj' green, overspread 
evith sensitive plants in floa'er. Here and 
there are screw pine groves and, through 
;aps in the border of trees, glimpses can be 
caught of endless fields, stretching away 
into the distance, their crops so soft and 
velvety after the rains that the eye seems 
to sink into their depths. Then again, 
there are the little villages under their 
clusters of cocoanut and date palms, nest- 
ling under the moist cool shade of the low 
seasonal clouds. 

Through .all these the canal with its 
gentle current winds gracefully between its 
clean grassy banks, edged, in its narrower 
stretches, with clusters of water-lilies and 
reeds growing through. And yet the mind 
keeps fretting at the idea that after all 
it is nothing but an artificial canal. 

The murmur of Its waters does not 
reach back to the beginulng of time. It 
knows naught of the mysteries of some 
distant, inaccessible mountain cave. It 
has not flowed forages, graced with some 
old-world feminine name, giving the vil- 
lages oa its sides the milk of its breast. 
It could not have rippled out the senti- 
ment ; _ 

.Men may come and mea way go, 

'Bttt I go on foe e^er. 

Even old artificiri lakes have acquired a 
greater dignity. 

However when, a hundred year’s hence. 


the trees on its banks will have grown 
statelier ; its brand new’ milestones been 
worn down and moss-covered into mel- 
lowness ; the date 1871, inscribed on its ' 
l^kgates, left behind at a .respectable 
distance ; then, if I am reborn as my 
great-grandson and come again to inspect 
the Cuttack estates along this canal, I 
may feel diflerently towards it. 

Alas for my great-grandson ! Who 
knows what fate may be in store for him, 
— poor scattered offshoot of the family," 
shorn of all glory like a fallen meteor ? An 
obscure, petty clerkship perhaps ! But I 
have so many troubles of my own I can 
not afford to weep for my great-grandson. 


(35) 


Idem. 


Wercached Tarpurat4 o’clock. From 
there our journe;^* was to be coutinuedin 
palanquins. Being a matter of only about 
Vi miles I thought we should make the 
estate residence by eight in the evening. 
But field after field wms crossed, village 
after village passed by, mile after mile 
covered, and yet those 13 miles seemed 
never going to get done. 

At Italf past seven I asked the palanquin 
bearers how much further we had yet to 
go. “Not much," said they. “A little 
over G miles,” 

At this I uneasily^ shifted my position 
inside the palanquin, which was not 
big enough to hold more than half of 
me; if only I could have done myself up 
Into two or three folds I might have 
fitted in better. My back was aching, *my 
legs tingling off into numbness. 

The road was atrocious, with knee-deep 
mud throughout and in places so slippery 
that the bearers had to go at a slow walk, 
gingerly testing every step. They did 
actually slip once or twice, but just manag- 
ed to recover their footing. Here and there 
the road was lost altogether and they had ■■ 
to splash through rice fields under water. 
The evening was dark and cloudy, drizzling 
now and then Thetorch was' constantly 
going out for want of oil, and having to 
be blown and 'blown into a flame again, 
while the bearers complained bitterly ol 
the lack of light. - . 

After we had advanced a little longer in 
this way one of the retainers came up to 
the palanquin and with folded hands 
humbly.sabmitted that here wc had come 
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to a ri\cr, that tlic patmquin woutJ ha\e 
to be ferried cjv r m a boat but that the 
boat had not vet arrive 1 so that a halt 
wonli have to b' made 

Tlicv set do VR the palanquin Little 
b} little the torch went out for Rood ict 
there was no s gn of tlie boat And in the 
dariiness the retainers rushed up nml 
down the river bank shouting the name 
of some boatman— Mukundo o o* Nilkan 
tha a a t — m accents piteous enough 
to bring Vishnu and Sh va down from 
their abodes but the boatmen remained 
unmoved in their n-stingplaces 

Not a cottage was to b seen near the 
desolate rner bank the only olb«t which 
arrested the eye being a drivcrless bullock 
less cart on which ray palanquin bearers 
mounted and chattered aw ly m au un 
known tongu Trogs were croaking nt 
intervals and the shrilling of the cicadas 
61led the atmosphere I was raakiii'' up my 
mind to spend the m^ht bent up inside the 
palaoquta tid MuWnn lo or Nilkaiitha 
turned up nest morning wli»n with n deal 
of grunting a ng song Baroda s $ palanquin 
enme up 

tmomg no sign or chance of a boat he 
ordered the palanquins to b- ^orded across 
ontheUeadiofth' bearers I did not like 
the idea but after a longdiscussionanl 
much grumbling on the prrt of the bearers 
they called upon Han § and waded into 
the n\er w tn the ptUnqums on their 
heads Getting across vvas indeed au 
cipcncnce 1 

This was at half past ten m the mgbt 
I th-n stretch'd myself out as far as my 
crufdpled up state would allow and bad 
8om hon managed to drop oS to sleep 
when one of the b anrs slipped and 1 
started up at the jolt with my heart thump 
lag at this ru Ic awakening \t last hall 
awake and half dozing during the rest of 
the jourocy I armed at the Paiidcia 
rcsidcQCc nt midnight 


OthSptember 1891. 
After many days tlie r in >nj clouds 
have gon* ofi" and the gol Icn autumn 
suishuie 18 over usagaii lh«l ulmist 

• Namt ofV shnn 
t V'jme of Sli ra 
t Th manager 


forgotten that there was such a thing 
sunshine in the world and when it sudden 
Ij flootlcd the scene at about ten Or eleven 
1 fclt a great wonder as nt something 
never seen ficforc 

It jsindccd a vvonderful day 

I am on the verandah after mv bath 
and meal lounging m a long armed chair, 
busy day dreaming Before my eyes arc the 
tops of the cocoanut palms growing in the 
grounds of the house and bejonu them 
as far as the eje can sec stretch cultivated 
fields with an indistinct blue fringe of dis 
tant trees 

Doves are cooing and now and then 
tinkle the bells worn by the cows Squirrels 
runup sit on their tads to take a look, 
and tnen disappear m the t\\ inkling of an 
eye The breer* blows freely The cocoanut 
leaves tremble and rustle A feeling of 
solitude silence ami languor >s overthc 
whole place 

A knot of peasants are gathered lo 
one spot pulling up the young ncc shoots 
into bttle bunches for trnnsplantatioa 
This 18 the only sign of w ork to be seen 


(37) 

Shebdah 

V October 1891 
Boat after boat touches at the landing 
place and exiles return home from distant 
heidsofwork nficr a whole year for the 
Doojah vacation their boxes baskets and 
bundles loaded v. ith presents I notice one 
who as his boat nears the shore changes 
into a freshly folded and cnakled rausim 
cfAot; dons over bis cotton tunic a 
china Silk coat carefully adjusts round bis 
neck n neatly twisted scarf and walks off 
towards the v illage umbrella held aloft 
Rustling waves pass ovtr the ncc 
fields Then, arc lluftv clouds on the 
horwon and beyond them rise mto thc'' 
sky mingQ ml cooomuit tree tops the 
frinBcaol tlre pilm liaics wnmR m tbe 
liKMC Till, reels oil t]ic sindliittk arc 
on llrciiiimt of lloo^noR Jt ,s nltomUrcr 
an cxhilftrntuig sut c ” 

The f l,„k, of the nnooho Ins jmt 
tSIiii' t '■ rifl'Ktancj ofhis 

ttllll l if *' ^ outumn sky this 

uimr«iV rcociinc lirccze tho 

r rci.rfVo ‘ “i '* ”■> rtirc, 

fill "'‘I' ohiitf*- 

j vjfc an 1 Ml rows 
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Glimpses of the world received from 
way-side windows bring new desires, or 
rather, make old desires take on new forms. 
The day before yesterday, as X -was 
sitting at the window of the boat, alittle 
&shQT-dinghi floated past, the boatman 
singing a s>ng.— not a very tnnefal song. 
But it reminded of a night, years ago, 
when I was a child. We were going along 
the Padmain a boat. I awoke one night 
at about 2 o'clock and. on raising the 
window and putting out my head, I saw 
the waters, without a ripple, gleaming in 
the moonlight, and a youth m a little 
^ dingbi p.addling along all by himself and 
singing, oh so sweetly,— such sweet melody 
I had never heard before. 

sudden lodging came upon me to get 
back my past from the day of that song; 
to beallowed to make another essay at 
life, this time not to leave it thus dry and 
unsatisfied ; but with a poet’s song on my 
lips to float about the world on the crest 
of the rising tide, to sing it to men and 
'subdue their hearts ; to sec for myself what 
the world holds and where ; to let men 
know me, to get to know them; to burst 
forth through the world in life and youth 
like the eager rushing breezes ; and then 
return home to a fulfilled and fruitful old 
age to spend it as a poet should. 

Not a very lofty ideal, is it ? To benefit 
the world would have been a much higher 
one, no doubt ; but being ou the whole 
what I am, that ambition does uot even 
occur to me. I cannot make up my mind 
to sacrifice this precious gift of life in a 
self-wrought famine, starving the world 
and the hearts of men by fasts and medi- 
tations and constant argument. I count 
it enough to live and die as a man, loving 
, and trusting the world, unable to look on 
iJt either as a delusion of the Creator or a 
snare of the Devil. It is not for me to 
strive to be wafted away into the airiness 
of an Angel. 

(38) ^ 

Sbelidah, 

‘ 29th Aswin (October), 1891. 

1 was pacing, up and down the shore 
last evening, twirling my * moustaches; 
alternately looking at the gold of the 
sunset on the West and the silver of the 
moonrise on the East. Nature was gazing 
on my face with a depth of sad yearning 
as ofa mother looking on an ailing child- 
River and sky were alike unruffled, and 


; Our two boats with their heads tacked 
■ under their awnings nestled against, the 
bank like sleeping birds. 

Up came the ilfou/ri and in a discreetly 
anxious whisper communicated to me the 
news: "Bhojia* is here from Calcutta I” 
(cannot tell whit a tumult of impossible 
fears crowded into my mind, all in a 
moment. However I contrived to calm 
iriyself and going inside sat on ray state 
chair awaiting Bhojia. The way she came 
in and flung herself at my feet, setting up 
a loud wail, told me at once that the 
misfortune, whatever it was, had happened 
to herself. 

She went through a long and rambling 
story in her uncouth Bengali and nasal 
accents, interspersed with sobs. What I 
managed to make out with great difficulty 
was tins- that Bhojia was in the habit of 
quarrelling with her mother— not at all an 
extrao^rdmary circumstance considering 
that both were amazons of West Arva- 
vartar and neither were noted for tender- 
ness of heart,- that one evening mother and 
aaughter had proceeded from words to 
action— not meaning an embrace con« 
eluding a loving tete-a-tete, but mutual 
a hand-to-hand encounter; 
and that this duel of the arms had resulted 
m the overthrow of the mother, griev. 
ously hurt. According to Bhqjia’s account 
her mother had rushed at her, uplifted 
metal pot in hand, and, in self-defence, her 
h^vy brass bangle bad somehow come 
into conUct with her mother's head 
drawing blood. Anyhow it had resulted 
instant banishment from the 
storey to the ground floor. 

This had happened some days ago, but 
I had no news of it. So it was a regular 

case of a Bhojia-bolt from the blue ! 

(39) 

Shelidah, 

2nd Kartik (October), 1891. 

A man has only to leave Calcutta it 
seems, to become doubtful of his own 
permanence or importance. Here man 
IS the lesser, nature the greater. You see 
all around things which were not made 
to-day, to be repaired to-morrow and 
scrapped the next day; which stand un- 
moved through man’s birth and death 
and striving; which keep their course, and 
speed on unwcariedly. ’ 


• A maid servant of the family. 
T Old name for Upper India. 
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altbgetber spent four or live hours with 
him Wenietiohis library— i good sized 
room for a house m London It hod a 
large fire place and a bright fire was 
burning in it— very welcome for the 
weather was most inclement Lord Ronald 
shay 8 table was loadeddown with papers 
reference books and account books (the 
latter I noticed were locked ) In front 
of the Earl s chair stood on a pedestal 
a brass Buddha inthe traditional reposeful 
attitude and on another stand stool a 
bronze Indian fig ire Cupboards full of 
books lined the walls and books lay oq 
several tables Heads of deer and antelope 
that he had brought down with hts nfie in 
various parts of Asia— for he has travelled 
and hunted in Ceylon India Persia Asia 
tic Turkey Central Asia Siberia Japan 
China and Burma — vere nailed to the 
walls 

Lord Ronaldshay was not at all aformi 
dabie p rson He did not have the chilly 
manner that is usually ascribed to the 
English nor d d he have the aristocrat s 
hauteur I found him to be pleasant aad 
friendly He talked plainly and without 
affectation At times a smile spread over 
' h^ face and his eyes twinkled with merrt 
ment He often laughed heartily His 
face ta repose showed lum to be a student 
capable oi much thought When in deep 
thought bis flue forehead would become 
wrinkled— perhaps much more so than one 
would expect in an Engl slitnan of bis 
years— he was forty last June— and oueso 
fond of hunting and outdoor life He bad 
a medium figure and was dressed simply 
From what I could judge of him I shomd 
say that he is a good mixer and has 
great social talents winch if he chooses to 
exert them will please Indians 

One of the first questions that I asked 
the Governor des gnate of Bengal was 
Is your Lordship going out to Ind a with 
a cat and dried programme in your m nd 
as to what you intend to do during the 
that. ^ir. L-nnWiiq. will. hr.in. 
charge of the youngest Presidency ? 

No replied Lord konaldshay with 
out a moment s hesitation It would be 
wrong for me to go out there with a defi 
mte scheme in my head He added I 
wish to look around nic when I get there 
od see what needs to be done before I 
ne what I shall do , I was not 
/ long m Bengal and I have been awav 
lor some time Things change-even in the 


East eipeeinlly in time of war The ^er/ 
reason that a Governor la scot out from this 
country IS that he will be able tobriogd 
fresh mind to b*ar upon Indian questions 
and I do not intend to defeat that purpoM 
by going out with a definitely settled 
programme of reforms that I intended to 
carry out during the full term of my 
oflice 

Lord Ronaldshay appeared to be very 
much in earnest when he uttered these 
words— and I believed that he meant what 
be sail His reply was broad as i idecd 
was my question I therefore narrowed 
the scop- of my inquiry, and asked ‘ Are 
there any reforms that your Lordship has 
\ery much at heart and that you wish to 
make provided you find a favourable 
opportunity ^ 

The Noble Earl did not answer me 
quite so readily os he had replied to my 
frst question lie chose his words care 
fully and spoke in measured tones Yes 
be said 1 wish to see some admimstra 
tive reforms earned out in Bengal 

More than likely he would have stopped 
there but for the question What reforms 
pray ’ that he must have seen in my eye# 
Without compelling me to put thw query 
into words he went on to say Several 
of the Bengal districts are too large and 
cumb-rsome for a single officer to admi 
Ulster and I wish to do what I can to 
lighten the responsibilities of such officers 
Moreover I think so faros I can judge 
that the circle system is one which might 
be developed with advantage 

There Lord Ronaldshay paused and d 
fired a volley of questions at him What 
about reforming the Calcutta Munici 
pahtv ? I asked 

That IS a contentious measure I 
Iwleve and I understand that so long as C 
the war lasts measures of this character 
can only be dealt with by consent, he 
replied ' 

its I Iddcd Lord Canoich-i-l rr 
Iir> Tvgrtt inat 'he "halt 
retireJ!S“t this work before 

•n seen the passage 

to which I 
him to tell 
the matter 

*iu ‘ premature to say 

SSfrrrcS' “'=■'“‘-'”'1 ‘bcre I let- 
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have since been suppressed. My meaniag 
is clear from the words I employed at the 
time. If I remember correctly, I ^pobe of , 
, the “poisonous” press. Now if you leave 
' out such aa important clause in quoting 
my words, you create an erroneous and 
distorted impression I never meant to 
apply my remarks to papers that were 
cditM by responsible men who were loyal 
to the British Crown and who cirried on 
their agitation in a perfectly constitutiuoal 
manner. I may have had differences of 
opinion with such editors, but 1 did not 
and do not advocate their suppression 
Yet that is precisely what ray critics are 
trying to make my words imply It 
is gross and dishonest misrepresentation. 
It is done daily— here as well as in India, 
and all public men suflir from it, more or 
less But such treatment is unfair, all the 
same ” 

Lord Ronaldsbaj’s expressive face lit 
up with animation as he jerked out these 
sentences The smile that usually plays 
about his lips had vanished. His large 
«yes were aglow His hcoad forehead was 
knitted He paused for a minute orso aod 
that panse enabled him to compose bim> 
self. Then he went on 

‘’Besides, it is important to bear in 
mind the conditions under which these 
words were spoken The original speech 
was made in the House of Cdmmons seven 
or eight years ago nnd later were worked 
up into a clmptcr in mr book, *.\n Bostern 
Miscellany,’ published in 1911. At the 
tims I made these itatcments there was 
gr.uve unrest in India. Political murders 
were being openly advocated and were 
being actually committed. Cngtishmen 
at home could not contemplate such nets 
of violence with calmness. Their feelings 
were roused They cried out for the rotli- 
less suppression of the auarchists. I was 
not the only Englishman who demanded 
the annihilations of the wrongdoers. On 
whatever subject I may have changed my 
view®., 1 continue to think that we cannot 
permit terronsm to grow m the dark 
But why should anyone do me injustice 
by giving a wider meaning to my words 
“ than 1 intended tbemto hive— by applying 
'■,^to law'shiding Indians the expressions 
that I applied to foul mnnlerera ?” 

' Lord Kncialds'iay had referred move 
^auoace to his speeches in the IXause of 
Commons, rasked him if the chapters on 
India ia “An Eistcrn MisceUanj” were 


ntadeupof such speeches. He auswerrf 
nJe in the affirmative. That led 
r suggest to him, as delicately as possmlet - 
that party politics might have ^ 
good deal to do with bis statements. . 

Instead of taking oQence at this mow ^ 
I/ord Ronaldshay quickly answered: *'i«- 
You have hit the nail squarely on the 
bead. I spoke in the House of “Commons, 
in the heat of debate, ns a member of the 
Opposition. The Liberals were in power, 
and it was our duty to criticise tbeif ad« 
ipioistration. We criticised tbeir goycr* 
nance of India as weak and vacillating, 
ftod we charged them with lack'vof 
lateness in dealing with ,seditioiJ,.^ud ^ 
terrorism. We did not oppose the propo^' 
sals put forward by them to reform the 
India Councils in principle, but we did, as 
tve were bound to do, criticise them in 
detail. Such is the essence of government 
liy the party system ” 

Hehad not hmshed his sentence when 
Iinteijected that many Indians did not 
know suffieiently abont ybd party atmos- 
phere that prevails in the House ot Com* 
mons to make the necessary allowaate in 
criticising his stnlements. He said that 
iie feared this was so, aod went on to 
tell me bow the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons becomes charged with electri- 
city, and members belonging to opposite 
parties flirtg taunts across the floor. 
Statements nre made under the stress of 
excitement that appear formidable in cold 
typ' I 

The inference was plain, and, therefore, 
itwasunnecessarytoask Lord Ronaldshay 
ifhe wished be had toned down some of 
the things he bad said, or if he felt that it 
w'ould have been better if some of the 
things had not been said at all. I did 
venture to ask him, however, if he was,, 
fcpvesentvng Conservatism on the Public,-! 
Services Commission, aud if the questions 
that he asked while tliatbody was bolding 
its investigations were inspired by his 
desire to serve the interests olbia mittv. 

^ My query^ was bold, and if 1 Wd had 
time to consider my language I would 
flO doubt have framed the question in 
words. His Lordship answered me 

slowly nod cautiously, lie admitted thqt 
various elemeats were represented on the 
Pubbe Services Commission— Conservative 

fliil Labour. EJucation nod Indian. His 
Miection was perhaps due to bis being, a 
Conservative pohticiaa who had, taken 
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interest in Indian 'questions. If any 
questions that he had asked gare urobra^ 
they were asked because he wished all 
sides of the topics under discussion to be 
brought to light, so that the Commission 
would have the Indian and pro-Indian 
4 views, as well as the view that opposed 
the dilution of the Indian services by the 
further employment of Indians. He was 
not, however, actuated by animustowards 
Indian aspirations. On the contrary, he 
felt, and felt stronj»ly, that the employ, 
meat of Indians in high offiee had just'iBed 
itself. This was especially the case with 
the esperiment that had been tried in 
admitting Indians to the Executive Coun. 
cils— an experiment that, he admitted, he 
Miad viewed with some doubts w'hen it 
was first proposed. lie was among the 
Commissioners who had recommended to 
* his Mnjesty the advisability of giving 
greatly increased opportunities to Indians 
for employmcdt in the Indian Civil Service 
and other public services. Perhaps I and 
other Indians thought that he and his 
colleagues had not gone far enough. Ther 
had, however, to j^anJ against the effi. 
ciency of the British. Ind.lan Admioistra. 
tion being endangered, while providing 
Indians with greater opportaoities. In 
any case, his signature at the end of the 
report of the Public Services Commission 
showed his sympathy with legitimate 
Indian aspirations, and he intended to do 
all that lay in his power to satisfy them 
during his terra of office. 

At this point it occurred to me to ask 
theKoble Earlifhe realised that Indians 
aspired to have -U representative ‘Govern, 
ment that managed their domestic afiairs 
•a 'Wtiu tRi Tia/tV ‘nfiv/KXVUtt VlUfti \*flt v?/l- 
governing Dominions managed theirs’, and 
that they wanted it to be responsible to 
^ them. I asked him if he remembered that 
he had said in the House of Commons that 
Parliameot.ary Government was alien to 
Eastern traditions— ant] that this state- 
ment had been reproduced in his book, 
"An Eastern .\li«:ceUaoy.'' 

He replied that he was familiar with 
educated India's demand, and he had not 
forgotten the remarks made by him, to 
which I nlluded. He pointed out th.at no 
1 one coaM deny that Parlinmentarv govem- 
,f neat had been evolved in the West, nod 
had been introduced in the East only 
during recent 3X.ars. In Japan the Mtois- 
try was not responsible to the Ixiwer 


iHouse, but to the Emperor, and, therefore, ^ 
the Government could not be said to be 
democratic, as was the case with the 
English Government, which was put into 

C ower by the people and could be ousted 
y the voters. It was not possible to have 
a democratic government in India so tong 
as there was the appalling illiteracy that , 
there was. ^ 

I would not let Lord Ronnldshay go on 
until he had listened to what I had to 
say. I admitted that the illiteracy in 
India was appalling, but I pointed out 
that it did not redound to the credit of the 
Government. In Japan illiteracy had 
been wiped out m less thantwogenerations 
and it was practically certain thatit would 
be wiped out in the Philippines in a genera- 
tion. He intcijectcd the remark that the 
Japanese population was not so vast and 
so divided as that of India and that the 
problem in the Philippines nras still small- 
er and less complicated. But I held out 
that the British liad had a much longer time 
to do their work in India. He urged that 
the immediate introduction of compulsoiy 
education might interfere with theeconomic 
life of the people, who w'ere mainly agricul- 
turists. My rejoinder was that similar 
obj’ectioDS bad been raised in all countries 
against making education compulsory, and 
that in the end education more than made 
up for any temporary economic loss. Be- • 
sides, 1 argued, when education was made 
compulsory in Japan, the bulk of the 
Japanese derived their sustenance from 
land, and continued to do so, even to this 
day, though not to the same extent. I 
ended by saying that a system of element- 
ary education could beperfected that would 

our agricultural population to attend 
school without much interference with the 
economic life of the family, and in a few 
Tears the farmers would realize what a 
blessing education was, provided the right 
sort of education was given, which would 
make the ucw generations more efficient 
farmers, stock-breeilcrs, and dairymen. 
Lord RonaMsbay appeared to agree with 
the last point, and he repeated the assurance 
he had nirendy given tbit he would pro- 
mote literacy all he could during his term 
of office as Governor of Bengal. 

Tow.ards thcclose of my last interview 
■with Lord Ronaldshav, I asked him wliat 
ht thought of the lodiau members of the 
various L'giHlattvc Councils, nsre-coosti- 
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toted under the India Councils Act of 
1909 He replied that he had had no op 
portunity of personally observing them at 
work But what he had read and heard 
made him feel that they were on the 
whole a great success He went on to say 
that he was profoundly impressed with the 
calibre of the many Indians with whom he 
had come m contact They were disun 
gmshing themselyes in many lines of octi 
vity — administrative political industrial 
and commercial He believed that Indian 
industnes were capable of great expansion 
and that Indians were destined to play a 
great part in developing them 

I called Lord Ronaldshay s attention to 
a statement that was appearing m Indian 
papers to the eflect that he believed that 
Indians did not respect the sanctity of 
truth He hotly repudiated the suggestion 
that he ever accused Indians of this lie 
was aware of the passage in his wntiugs 
to winch reference was made and as usual 
it was an isolated phrase cut a\ay from 
its context He said that if it was read 
in conjunction with what preceiled it any 
fair minded person would realue that he 
was refemng solely to the difiiculties of 
travel in uncirilued Asia— the difHcoltics 
that be liadezpencaced with bis muleteers 
etc , when travelling m Central Asia their 


habit of promising to bring ponies on a 
certain day and then not doing so for per 
haps two or three days afterwards and so 
on I asked LordRonaldshay if he could 
show me the passage which he did The 
sentence to which objection was taken 
read 

F aally Bast and We«t As a al ke v e with one 
anotbei n procla nt ng; the ex stecce of that strange 
and iDrster ous law by wh ch it appears to hare been 
decreed that among tke peoples of the West alone 
shall the sanct ty of Tr ith meet w th respect or recog 
nton A Haod’er/np Atodent fa tbe Par Cast 
\al I p II ( 

Thereupon I told Ins Lordship that I 
for one did not wonder that complaint 
was made for he spoke of ' East and West 
Asia alike I said that the statement was 
much too broad— and this he could not 
deny I gathered that ten years later he 
has s*en the wisdom of qualifying his 
statements and using words that express 
precisely what he means 

My final question to Lord Konaldshay 
was May I 8^y in my report of these 
interviews that you have great belief in 
India 8 potentiality and in tne capacity of 
Indians and look forward to helping 
India s evolution ’ ' 

The Gov ernor designate of Bengal smiled 
nod said \ ts 
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Without losing a moment Gobinilnlal 
nltingcdin swam lined down and brought 
her up to the surface He then bore her out 
of the water md placed her on the limling 
Outwardly she showed no signs of life for 
ihc was quite unconscious and there was 
a full suspension of her breath 

With the assistance of the man how 
ever who had the care of the ganlcn 
f'obodalal rcinovcil her to a room in the 
house and laid her on a couch 
eyes were closed the wet seeming to 
- s a much darker hue to the ham 
licsnbovc Her fair gentle brow whicli 


now siiowea no signs ot shame or fear, 
bespoke vet ns it seemed some sorrow , 
m her heart Tins evening ns she lay 
stretched on the couch beftre him the 
light shining fitfully upon her she 
lookeil so bcwitchiHL fnscinatmi, in 
Oobmdnlal s ej t tint he lov cd her TIic 
■beautiful and delicate cast of her face the 
round supple limbs soaked m water the 
longdishcvellcil h-iir hanging down in 
clusters at the beds head Irom whieli 
water was flnpping-thcsc made a dcci) 
impression on Lobindalal s mind He felt 
wich pitv for her that he could hardly keep 
the tears out of his eyes ‘O God/ s-uil 
he why didst Thou give her beauty if 
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Thou wouldst 'make her unhappy !” His 
heart wrung to think that lie was the un- 
fortunate cause of this sad catastrophe. 

“If there be life in her 1 wHl save 
her," Said Gobindalal. He knew what to 
do in such cases as this. He raised her 
now to a sitting, nUw to a standing, pos- 
ture ; turned her this way and that and 
on every side, and continued this 
operation until she bad thrown up nearly 
the whole of the quantity of water she bad 
swallowed. This, however, did not induce 
respiration. But though this seemed a 
very difEcult thing to accomplish Gobinda- 
lal was acquaintcil with the process, and 
''he at once proceeded to try it. He told the 
gardener, who was a Uriah, to blow into 
her mouth while he slowly mo\ed her arms 
up and down. The fellow was afraid. A 
cold sweat seemed to break upon him If 
his master had told him to go l>eforc a 
tiger he might not have refus^ to do his 
bidding ; but now he totally refused to 
obey him. It was, as it seemed to him, a 
preposterous order— a thing contrary to 
nature or reason, and he said, “I can’t do 
it, master, I am sure I can’t.” 

“Then you move her arms up anddown, 
and I will do the blowing,” said Gobinda- 
lal. And he showed him how the arms 
should be raised slowly and brought slow- 
ly down ag-iio while he blowed into her 
raoutb. Gobindalal put his month to liers 
to blow. A thrill ran throngh his frame. 
But he was awake to nothing— nothing but 
his sacred duty— -the duty to try his ut- 
most to save her life. The operation of 
moving her arms up and down, and blow- 
ing continued for nearly two hoars, at the 
end of which Rohini breathed. She bclong- 
1 cd to the world again. 

■ CHAPTER XVH. 

> Rohini now breathed freely By slow 
degrees her consciousness returns, Go- 
bmdalal made her take some stimulant 
which seemed to increase the activity of 
the vital functions. She opened her eyes. 
There was nothing strange or unusual in 
her look ; and she seemed exceedingly 
happy in his company. A candle burnt on 
a teapoy in one corner of the room. She 
had got back her memory. “I ’drowned 
Jtmyself. Why have you saved my We’” she 
(Said. - ‘ ' 

"God be thanked that you liavegot 
back vour life,” said Gobindalal. 

“\Vhy have you saved 'my life?” she 


said again. “What enmity is there be- 
tween you and me that you should stand in 
the way of my dving ? Why should I live 
to suffer if it could be helped ?” 

“No one has a right, Rohini, to kill one- 
self. It is a great sin.” 

“I do not know w’hat act is sinful and 
what is not,” said Rohini. “No one ever 
taught me. I doubt there are such things 
as virtue and vice ; or why should I suffer 
without committing any very great sin in 
my life ’ This time you have saved my 
life, but tn fnture I will take care to keep 
out of your wa}-.” 

‘‘Why should you die ?” he said bitterly. 

^‘Is It not better,” said she, “to die at 
once than to die every day, every hour and 
every' minute in my life ?” 

“What is your grief, Rohini ?” 

‘Oh, I am dying of thirst. There is a 
spring of cool water before me, j'et I am to 
hold off*. . . 

“Drop it, Rohini. Hush I It is getting 
on for eleven and you must go home. I 
will go with you if you will let me.” 

“No, thank you, I can go alone.” 

Gobindalal said nothing, for he saw 
what her objection was 

When she had gone Gobindalal felt he 
was no longer bis own master. He was 
deeply lo love with Rohini. His was a 
guilty passion, his conscience told him. 
-Much as he wished^ to play the man and 
crush and trample it under foot he felt he 
was too weak. He sought help from on 
high to enable him to do so. But he had 
not the least restraint on his passion, and 
in his helplessness he threw himself on a 
bed and wept like a child. 

CHAI>TER XVin. 

“What made -you stay awaj’ in the 
garden till such a late hour of night ?” 
his wife asked when Gobindalal returned 
home. 

“Why do you ask ?” he said. “Did I 
oever stay away so late as this before ?" 

“You did, but I fear something has 
hap^ned tonight,” said Bhramar. 

“How do you know ?” said her bus- 
band. , _ i 

“Why,” said she, “your'very look and 
the tone ofyour voice seem to indicate it.” 

“What has happened ?” said Gobindalal 
rather coolly. 

“How am I to know ? I was not th$re 
with you.” 

' “No, but you can find out 
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Thou vrouldst make her unhappy !” His 
heart wrung to think that lie was the un- 
fortunate cause of this sad catastrophe. 

“If there be life in her I \YiU save 
her»’’saidGobmdalah He knew what to 
do in snch cases as this. He raised her 
now to a sitting, nbw to a standing, pos- 
ture ; turned her this way and that and 
on ever)* side, and continued this 
operation nntU she had thrown up neatly 
the whole of the quantity of water she had 
swallowed. This, however, did not induce 
respiration. But though this scemetl a 
very difficult thing to accomplish Gobinda- 
i }al was acquainted with the process, and 
' he at once proceeded to try it. He told the 
gardener, who was a Uriali, to blow into 
her moutii whife he sfowfy moveef her arms 
up and down. The fellow was afraid. A. 
cold sweat seemed to break upon him If 
* his master had told him to go before a 
tiger he might not have refused to do his 
bidding ; but now he totally refused to 
obey him. It was, as it seemed to him, a 
preposterous order— a thing contrary to 
nature or reason, and he said, “I can’t do 
it, master, 1 am sure I can’t." 

"Then you move her arms up atuldowo, 
and I will do the blowing," said Gobinda- 
lal. And he showed him how the arms 
should be raised slowly and brought slow- 
ly down ag^in while "’he blowetl into her 
mouth. Gobitwlaial put his mouth to Ivers 
to blow. A thrill ran through, his frame. 
Bat he was awake tonothiug— nothing but 
his sacred duty— the duty to try his ut- 
most to save her life. The operation of 
moving her arms up and down, and blow- 
ing continued for nearly ta’o hours, at the 
end of which Robini breathed. She beJoq/. 
^ ed to the n'orJd again. 
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CHAPTER XVH. 


' Rohini now breathed freely. By slow 
degrees her consciousness return^. Go- 
btndalal made her take some stimulant 
which seemed to increase the activity of 
the vital functions. She opened her eyes. 
There was nothing strange or unusual in 
her look ; and she seemed exceedingly 
happy in his company. A candle burnt on 
a teapoy in one corner of the room. She 
had got back her memory. “I ‘drown^ 
Stnyself. Why have you saved my hie?*’ she 
.said. ‘ - I ' 

“God be thanked that you ''have^'ot 
baclryour Ihe." said Gobindalal. ** ’ 
“\Vhy have you saved ' mv life 5},^ 


said again.'' “nua.«. vui.re be- 

tween yon and me th.atyoushould stand in 
the way of my dying ? Why should I live 
to suffer if it could be helped V ' ■■ 

*‘Mo one has a right, Kohini, to kill one- 
self. It is a great sin." 

“I do not know what act is sinful and 
what is not," said Rohini. “*Vo one ever 
taught me. I doubt there are such things 
as vwtue and vice ; or why should I sufler 
without committing any very, great sin in 
my life ’ This time yon have saved my 
life, but m future I will take care to keep 
out of your way.” 

“Why should you die ?" he said bitterly, 
“Is it not better,” -Said she, “to die at 
once than to die every day, every hour and 
everj* minute m my Iile ?" 

“What IS your grief, Rohini 
'Oh, I am dying of thirst. There is a 
.spring of cool water before me, yet 1 am to 
hold off . . ■ 

“Drop it. Rohini. Hush J It is getting 
on for eleven and you must go home. I 
will go with voii if you will let me.*' ' 

“No, thankjroo, 1 can go alone." 
Gobindnla^said nothing, for he saw 
what her objection was. * •’ 

When she had gone Gobindalal felt Jic 
was no longer his own master. He was 
decplT.io love with Rohini. HN n*n.s a 
mnJtwpassion, his conscience told him 
.'pshMnshMl to ptay the man ami 
nod tram;>le It under foot he felt he 
Xrl *°° I’clp from 00 

CHispreR xvin. - 
h?™?' GobiaJataf 

I'-tpgacd tonigI.(,-' said 

tint tone of very loot ‘ 

■■What haripSl?? '?i”Jrafe i “ 
talhercoolly. GoWndalal, 

lotth-re • 

70a can Wd oat n-to / ■' 
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matter hy loolcmg at mj face Can t >oa 
do that dear ’ 

Corns I don t like jour jokes slie 
said * bomcthiiiiv n the matter -Mthyoa 
There 13 somethmq wrong fori can sett 
p-rfcctly well bjryoar looks Tell ra** 
what IS the matter, do \ou ought to 
have no secrets Irom m* 

1 When Bhramar had finished ap-aking 
her feelings were worked up to such a pitch 
that she hurst into tears 

Gobindalat drew her nffectiouatcly to 
bis side wip d tb tears from her eyes and 
said I will t“Il jou Qhramar but not 
now I 

Why not now ? she said 
It IS b ttcr you never know it hcsaid 
It is not for the car of a girl so yonng as 
you Bntimiy tell jou sora* day ncit 
week 

Be it as you please I think I can wait 
lor a few days 

Ko not so 800 1 Ohramar hcsaid 
again L*t a couple ol years pass and 
then I will tell you 

She sighed Since you will not tdl 
me she said 1 will not urge yon Oh 
1 am 80 unhappy But I hoped you would 
tell me , 

She was sad Like a cloud overspread 
mg the clear ature sky m spring a 
was suddenly cast over her mmd an« swe 
did notknow why She thought 
grown very naughty that her husb^jd 
was \ cry kind to her and that it was aery 


I6am ’ said he ‘ to look after your own 
affairs I have become old and am sot 
evpccted to Inc long If you neglect to 
look to jour own nfiairs while you can 
aftermydeath everything will beat sixes 
and sevens lam not now able to visit 
the estates myself so Tot wantofsuperM 
Sion there is tftsorder m them '* 

I shall be glad to \isit them uncle 
if you want me to' said Gobmdalal 
Inde^ I would like to visit all the estates 
myself 

Krishnakanta was very pleased toiler 
Ills words 1 am happj to hear said he, 
that you w ish to visit the estates At pre 
smt there is considerable mismanagement 
at Bunderkhah The mib there sajs that 
the tenants are on strike nod have stopped 
paying their rent But the tenants com 
plain that the natb docs not give th«n 
proper receipts for rent paid by them So 
I thW you will do 'fvcU to start at once 
for Bunderkhah 

Gobmdnla! readily agreed to his uncles 
proposal and left lus chamber to make pre 
paratious for his departure He had wish 
cd ro obtain his permission to go on a 
visit to one of the estates and he had gone 
to him for that purpose Though a hand 
someyonth of good morals he was as 
young people at nis age generally are sub 
lect to the tnfluenec of beauty He wanted 
to go abroad b*ca« 9 » he felt that if he 
stayednt horn* it would be very diflicultfor 
him to put Kohim out of Ins mmd and 


uncharitable on her part to have any susvforgther IIis objectwastorun away from 
nicions about bis fictions She went OM ^Jierandtrj to forget her where she would 
took a book out of the shelf to rcaO ricter comem his way Oatofsightisout of 
* ‘"^d bethought ofthat And he thought 


thinking it w ould take this foolish unmCan 
me Bloom off her mmd and make her cheer 
up But she could not give attention So 
she threw aside the book and went and 
laid herself dow n on the bed 

CQAPTER \l\ 

Next day when KnshmVanta had tv. 
tired after meal to take his usual rest 
Gobindalal entered his chamber and unlike 
his way talked with him chiefly over mat 
ters relating to the estate lie inguired 
about the condition ol each estate 
that had been jointly acquired by himself 
ami his late father and asked a lot 
of questions that incidentally suggested 
themselves to him and Krishnakanta w as 
vcTj pleased at this unexpected inquisitive 
ness on th** part of his nephew for whom 
he had a great affection \ou mnst 


ife s affection for him How devot 
ed slk was to her husband If she knew 
that Ih. loved Rohmi it w ould kill her sure 
It Ilc'thought he would sooner die than 
beunfaithrul toliis wife 

When lus wife knew that he was going 
Orta visit to one of the estates where his 
presence was urgently required she mated 
top with him She pressed verj much 
But her mother m law strongly opposed 
and consequently she had to be kit b-lund 
about tendays voyage 
The boat to carrj 
G^adalalwas furnished with everything 
make such a long journey by 
Hr ^ weeping w ife 

^fl^J/omforted her With a 

sail accompanied 

his own cool and servants ’ ‘ 
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When Iier husbaud was gone Bhramar 
.wept bitterly for sometime, lying flown on 
the bare floor Afterwards she rose, and in 
a fit of vexation tore up the leaves of the 
book she had taken out of the shell to read 
She did not stop there. She broke all the 
china in her room ; she cut the flowers in 
the pots, let fly away the birds whose 
ca^es she could get at, and did more other 
mischief she could think of. She then lay 
down on the bed, hiding her face jn the 
coverlet to indulge in her gricl. Meanwhile 
Gobindalal was on the way to his destina- 
tion, the boat under sail taking him farther 
and farther away from those he had left 
behind. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Bhramar missed her hashaud very much. 
After he was gone she could find pleasure 
in nothing. She told her maid not to get 
floivers any more, her excuse being they 
were ‘full of grubs ’ A game of ca^s haa 
no interest for her now’. As for embroid- 
ery, it w’as trying to her eyes. She told 
sotothe girls to whom she gave away 
her pattern books, and her gold and silver 
threads and needles. She cared sot what 
she ate or what she wore, and her hair 
seemed not to hare known the comb since 
her husband went nw’ay. At mcal-tiroe 
she often complained she bad no iocltna' 
tion for food. Her mother-in law sent for 
the physician who presenbed an appetising 
medicine. But she never took it ; sbe 
threw it out of the window the instant it 
was brought to her by her maid. 

Things went on in this w’ay tillat length 
her maid's patience was tiiw, *T mean 
no offence, madam,” said Kbiroda', “but 
of what avail is all this weeping and chal- 
ing and fretting ? What good is it to re- 
fuse food and drink or go without a wink 
> ofsieep at night? Master is a very diQer- 
ent man from what he used to be^ He cares 
not now’ to think ol you though you be 
killed with thinking of him Shall I say it ? 
He loves Rohioi.” 

No sooner had she uttered her last 
words than she got a smart slap on her 
cheek. 

“Get out of the room, I say ; how dare 
you talk like this ?”, cried Bhramar, pro- 
voked almost into erjing. 

“AYIiy, your beating me will not stop 
people’s mouths,” she said. “The talk m 
the neighbourhood is that master is in 
^ove -with Rohini. She was seen coming 


home from the garden at a very’ late 
hour of the night the other day.*’ 

' It would have been well if the maid had 
kept quiet. Bhramar was provoked be- 
yond all bearing. She gave her slaps 
upon slaps, blows upon blows, pulled her 
by the hair, and pushed her and pinched 
her. Finally in a fit of pa«sion she burst 
into tears , 

Khiroda 'vas used to hard w’ords and 
to hard blows besides, and she seldom or 
never took any offence. But this day as 
her mistress went beyond the proper limit 
she w’as a little annoyed. 

“It is useless to beat me, mistress,” she 
began again, “I don’t mean any offence, 
not at all. I \yish nothing bad happened ; 
and nothing is farther from my heart 
than to wo»ind youc feelings Rwt 
thing is w’e don’t like people should make 
ft fuss about it. You mightn't believe me, 
but you can inquire about the truth of 
what I say if you care to.” 

Bhramar was impatient at her words. 
“How do you dare to speak this non. 
sense about my husband ?*' she exclaimed, 
half choked with grief and anger. “Am 
1 such a goose as to believe it or in- 
quire about the truth of it? I wotUd 
sooner beh^ve'anythmg than to give ear 
to the words of any idle gossip m the 
\*illage. Ob, I cannot tolerate this from 
a servant. Jfyonutter another word I will 
break your silly pate. Get out of my 
sight !” 

It was rather late in the morning when 
Khiroda, after she had been liberally 
treated to slaps, and fisticuffs, flounerf 
out of the room* in anger. When she had 
gone Bhramar, w’lth uplifted face and tears 
m her eves, called upon her husband, ' 
saying, “O my lord of my fife^ my teacher, 
my guide, could it ibe that it was this 
that you refused that night to tell me 
when I insisted on knowing? Is it possible 
you love Rohini ?” . i. 

She had unbounded faith in her husbaud 
She believed that bis character was stain^ 
less; and the more she dwelt upon it the 
more convinced she was that sm and he 
wcre.leagues apart. 


uwAPrEK xxr. 


.Khiroda had no grudge against hts 
mistress, though it must be said that like 
most women she found pleasure iu talkins- 
of the private concerns of others. Sht 
certainly mehot no harm, but she was 
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sorry that her words were notbLhe\ed 
and by such a green horn as she thought 
her mistress was and she rcsolrcd to make 
her feel that she bad told no falsehool to 

I w ill not bear being beaten and 
abused for nothing said Khiroda, meeting 
Haramoni on the road Kliiroda was 
going to the Barum tank to bathe 
and Haramom a cook belonging to 
K-nshnakanta s housi w as returning 
home after b ithmg , , ,1 

What has turned up' asked Hara 
mom stopping . . 

‘ I wish to ask vou one thing said 
khiroda Ifanybodvdoesanytliing bad 
or condemnable isn t it more than to expect 

that people will keep quic^bout it 

‘ VVlij of course said Ilaramont But 
what 3 the matter? lu. 

iJistress bent me this morning for 
dnnng to tell her that master isioloxe 
withKohini’ . .... > 

• In love with Rohini ! Is it true 

•True’ \9 true ns jou nnd I stand 
tnlklng together Why d}d niastcr cornu 
home so late as one o clock the other 
night’ He wns in the garden with 
R^iim , ,, 

Poor unfortunate gifll said 
tnom *1 feared she would trm I did 
for then, was something I could sec tint 
made me apprehend tome «uch thing about 
her I never liked her I never di 1 mdceil 
And Ilammom pitied Kohim again 
She used ninny more cjulhcls sniiled Fcom 
fully nnd then tiimctl to nur«uc her way 
leas mg Khiroda to pursue her ow n 

That morning on her w ay to the tank 
Ihcmaid scrvnntcimilatedlier story among 
half a doxen more women whom she 
happened to meet on Ih- road llaramtini 

was not imliflercnt cither but did her licst 

to promote the circulation of it by Icllin? 
jt toevery one of herfnends The story 
ns such stones arc bound to be was 
n great deal esaggemted ns it passed 
Irom mouth to mouth Some faid that 
Cfobiolalal wns o\cr bend an! ears in 
love with Kolimt Olliers declared tint 
be had pven her seven thousml rupees 
worth of ornaments In n day or two 
this formed a principal topic in nil parts 
of the Tillage and created n sensation in it 
Soon aftcrwanls when Bliramar keenly 
It her separation from her hi«banltlerc 
cut to ucr neighbours who wislicil to 
condoIewitUlicr iti her misfortune Iir«t 


wentBiuodiiii Is it true' she asked 
\Miat IS true? said Bliramar Binodini 
shot a sly glance at her The rumour I 
mean— the rumour about Rolimi she 
said 

Bliramar felt \ er\ angry but not wish 
ingtosav anything and wanting to get 
nl of licr drew her child into her arms 
apparently to caress it but really to make 
It cr\ which she did by secretlv giiing it 
a pinch Binoilini withoutain more ado 
took her child from her and withdrew 
trying to quiet it by giiing it suck 

Next went Suronliiini a young Lady of 
two nnd twcnti who often used to call to 
have n game ot cards with Bhnmar She 
assured her she wns vcr\ sorry on her 
iccouiit coii«idcnng that hcrlitisband was 
the handsomest young man in the village 
Why don t you trv an 1 get something 
she Slid to use ns a clnnn igninstsuch 
an c\jl as this’ \ou ought to consult 
somebody who can help you about it for 
w hat men care for ui w omen is beauty , nnd 
vou know yon canuot boast of it But 
I wonder at 1 oliiiii Wlnt a wicked 
broxen faced girl she is 1 ’ 

Dhramar prctendeil not to unilcrataiid 
hernndeaid I do not quite sec wlnt you 
arednvingnt Wlnthas Rohinidone’ 

Oh dear' vou don t know the news 
when the wliole village rings with it? 
Why your husband Inslost his head about 
Komni The rumour IS that he has given 
scvcnlhousand rupees worth of ornaments 
to her 

Bhnimr was mlignaiit But she darcil 
not say niivtlung to her nnd vented her 
anger instead on n litlk stray doll of clav 
whose bead si e smiped as though Tt 
were the head of Suroilliuni However 
call ng up a smile she Raid I h iv e looked 
into the nccoimt book you also have 
fourteen thousand rupws worth ofonia 
ments in j our name 

Afterwards tl ere went maov others 
vonngla!ii.snniddfrl) hdies nnd ladies 
in short of all ages who either singly or 
tli'y pretended 
to comfort Bliramar Alluding to the love 
declared that 
o 1 ”^^ reason to yvonder as 

^ ’“I'kand were young 

undoubtedly very 
tint such a thing should ever 
itmi .... destroy her happiness 

Tlin nlljirct™ 
tievl tb y V ere very sorry and some ertn 
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shed tears; and Bhramar, far from finding 
any comfort from such Up sympathy as 
they shomed, felt a great deal more miser- 
! able than she had ever done before. Tbdr 
visits were simply an infliction, and 
their seemingly kind speech was gall and 
wormwood to her. 

She was very very miserable. Not long 
before this she had ^en as gay and happy 
as a lark. The women of the village had 
envied her lot because she was the wife 
of the richest and handsomest young man 
for many miles round ;because her husband 
bore an excellent character, and because. 
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though in point of beauty she was nothing 
by his side, he loved her dearly. Now . 
when_ they knew that her husband’s 
afiectioQ had been suddenly alienated 
from her they laughed in their sleeve and 
enjoyed her trouble veiy much. 

When she was alone she vented the 
anguish of her heart in bitter tears. Could 
she e%'ec doubt her own dear husband ? 
Yet why was this rumour ? It seemed 
such a mystery that she wished he could 
come at once and solve it for her. 

( To be continued) ** 

Trvxslated DT D. C. Rov. 


SOCIAL SERVICE* 


OCIALService is a pretty vast subject 
and can be regarded from many 
points of view. A historical survey 
of the growth and development of Social 
Service in this country, through various 
social conditions in dmerent ages, would 
be almost as fasciaatiag as a comparative 
study of its progress and activity in 
different countries at the present day: no 
less iqteresting would be a study otthe 
determining mclors in the social and 
political conditions, through the action 
and reaction of which, social work has 
been variously shaped and moulded ; and 
equally illumiuatiog would be a review 
Dftbe contributions made to the cause of 
Social Service, as it has been understood 
it different times, by various philanthro- 
pists and social reformers and by numerous 
movements and organisations. 

Apart from these and other academic 
and philosophical surveys of this subject 
such as its relation to religion and vati- 
ous social problems, we could derive mote 
practical benefit from a detailed study of 
the various forms in which Social Service 
could be rendered in towns and villages 
and of the work and methods of the many 
present’day movements and institutions 
which are doing this work each in its 
own particnlar way. It might perhaps be 

* Being an address delivered by Dr- D X. Maitra, 
of the Bengal Social Service l.eagnc, la connection 
with the Kaincfiobnii Library Saturday EveOio^ 
Ltetnres on 24th rebroary, 1917. 
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better if we could take up each of the items 
in a pro^gramme of Social Service, e.g., 
co-operative work, mass education, village 
sanitation, uork among the depressed 
classes, S:c., and give full and practical 
consideration to dacboftbem, in relation 
to our present'day environments and 
needs. 

There is yet another most essential and 
intensely^ interesting aspect of Social 
Service, viz., a proper and systematic study 
of social conditions. This social study, 
I am afraid, is not receiving that amount 
of care and attention which it deserves, 
owing perhaps to pressure of actual service. 

All these ana various other social 
problems connected with this subject may 
well form a most interesting and instruc- 
tive series of lectures^ from this platform 
of popular education. We may also 
include social exhibits and lantern shows 
which more than anything else graphically 
represent various social facts and con- 
ditions and make lasting impressions on 
the popular mind and stimulate our 
sodal conscience. I have decided, however, 
to make a few broad observations on 
Social Service generally. 

1 shall try briefly to deal with the 
subject as follows : 

A. What is Social Service — its definition 
and its organic evolution in this country; 

B. What is its present need ; and 

C. What should be our duty towards it. 
The meaning of Social Service— a 
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of recent currency m tbis proMOce — may 
not yet be clear to many It is still being 
confused with Inf/iridm/ Chanty and with 
Social Reform It is diSerent yet not 
far removed fron either Social Service 
may not consist in helpin;» jnst oae 
individual but surely it is the indtvidnal 
who comes m collectively within the range 
of Social Service Again you cannot 
serve the community without reforming 
its defective or harmful soci tl conditions 
eg poverty ignorance diseas or misery 
yet such reforms as attack the soeio rcligi 
ous enst rasofthe people believing them 
to be harmful do not come within the 
immediate sphere of work of the Siocial 
Servant as they do of the Social Keformer 
Social S rvice may then be beat defined 
as that form of organised effjrt for man s 
betterment which seeks to improve and 
uplift his community life to develope 
and perfect the institutions of associated 
life , and to construct a socin/ order 
which shall be as far ns possible free from 
Ignorance disease poverty crime and 
misery To be able to do all these most 
efiectivelv a clear knowledge of the causes 
and conditions is very necessiry Social 
Study therefore is no .inseparable nod 
nimostessential condition of Social Service 
yust as much os correct dingnosts, based 
on an accurate knowledge of the normal 
and abnormal conditions of the human 
uodv, 18 of medical treatment 

The spirit of Social Serrice has lieen 
manifest in limited fields and through 
individail or limited iffirts in dificient 
ages acconhng to various social and 
political environments But Social Service 
as It IS understood no« is a faulj modern 
phase nnl is rather of recent develop- 
raent And It IS not strange that it 
should be so when we consider its 
genesis in our country Ilere the bases 
of our social systems Inv on the one 
hand, in the family unit and on the 
other on insurmountable distinctions 
of caste W hether in the family ns 
youngers or elders by the d ffercncc of 
even a day in respect of nge or, ns 
youngers and elders by v irtue of relation 
ship quite irri.«peclive of age, or, •wbetlicf 
in the society in the variously graded 
castes w ilh iheir limitations of nglit* ood 
privileges the fundamental ideal of 
bocial Service which rests on the rrcog 
nilioa of the Fatherhood of God ardtbc 
Brotherhood of Man and demands the 


treatment of man or woman on a basis of 
equality, could not find an adequate 
expression or realisation m the then 
constituted society A Depressed Classes 
Mission or a Widows’ Home or a rchel 
and nursing association where caste cod 
siderations are set at naught, could not 
b* thought of 50 or even 2'i years ago, 
except in connection with such 
movements as the Brahmo Saiaaj the 

Vrva Simaj and recently the Ramknshna 

Mission , . tl ► 

It was however ilifierent in the West 

the home of the modern Social Service 

where the social fabric rested on the units 

of the Individual against our units o 

rigid family or social groups ;Each ‘’J'swm 

has had its good nnd doubtful sides 1 ne 

intense and fcstless individuality of the 

west generated as waste products in the 

fight for competition, 

of « bich llic most oppanmg "P J'i 'Sf 

was ptrhaps psuperlsm wifli 

evils e g , Sriok etc , which in 

hstic wkt proved a menace '‘'''1’“*,““ 

And 11101111111 to the eternal 

and rinction in the proR"”. the bett?i 

raTr*n'ea“"«cin'reon4iou.ae,’; to local 
emerctJ out of o sremiou evil, 

rneS mid Evil as we term them Thece 

awaUnmes have hrea landmarks and 
Sstoncs'in national proBrvss Rnjl Rnm 
Sr^hiin Roy sounded the trumpet lor such 
M awnlcmog 10 the list century, the call 
of that trumpet has not died nway— we 
nre still ^ aking up to that trumpet s blast 
The impact of the west on the enst has 
been the parent of many such aw akenlngs 
It 13 the age of Indian rcunsccncc w hether'’ 
in the region of art and literature, or in 
the domains of scieuce or in the province 
of religion and politics or in the camp of 
nhjsical endurance nnd bravery or not 
the least in the sonal ficM, movements 
instinct with the pulse of a rcinvigorated 
birth nre everywhere manifest Though 
the waves of Social Service in its modern 
aense, first appeared In the west, it is not 
the same wave that we notice m Bengal 
to-dav 


>-daT 

The bosom of Bengal spontaneously 
■urged to the w ailing ngonics of its sooul 
conditions 
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E\en as a gradual development wc can 
trace it to the ‘Lokasangraham' of the 
Gita or the ‘Sarcalokahitara’ of the 
Mnhabbarata, to theBuddhisticbospitals 
tp the Tillage commuaitjcs of centuries 
back Tk hich vrere types of chanty organwa 
tjons nnd we can trace it through the 
various socio religious ceremonies and 
institutions still current in the preseut-day 
which leaned however more to the giving 
of relief and chanty than to any construe 
tive programme for the betterment of the 
community and such chanties often con 
firmed the conditions which it n as sought 
to relieve, e f,' , chronic beggary etc 

This Soaal Renaissance is thus an 
evolution through a heredity and environ 
meat and not a mere graft from the west 
and herein lies its future nnd promise 
and it IS not a mere pious hope or prophe 
cy The steady growth and development 
of our social service institutions and the 
increasingly cordial adherence given to 
such organisations by a generous and 
pbilanthroDic public testify to the timely 
ad rent of these movemeots 

Coming now to the consideration of 
the needs of Social Service \\t 6 od that 
the need IS at once urgent and great The 
need is measnred by the beneSt that 
accrues first to the worker, secondly to 
those for whom he works nod ahoreall 
collectiTcly, to the nation Such «crvice 
awakens and stimulates in the first place 
what is the best and noblest in m^n’s 
nature, rir , the spirit of wnce and 
<oen/iec This spirit is alwiys within 
us often lying dormant perhaps and 
requiring just a little stirring up to glow 
into feeling and active w ork 
I Then again it engenders the spirit of 
scIChelp and teaches us to be real Men 
sj^'ileaven helps tho«e who help therascKes 
^s an old rnphsh proverb which however, 
IS never too old If we arc keen on 'na 
tional regeneration’ and believe in the die 
tnm that'Viitionsby thcmselvesarc made' 
wc must exert ourselves vagorouslr in the 
act of nation building In the quiet and 
•dent yet none the less strenuous ta«k of 
‘keeping our own doorsteps clean’ lies 
enough scope nod tninirg for self govern 
ment nnd governing ourselves It mav 
be luamfest for instance m the interoal 
difficulties and obstacles that often arise 
and have to be overcome in the attempt 
to supply good dnnkirg water in a stngK 
Tillage or mcl-ircngils jungles Wvhivc 


almost hypnotised ourselves into n 
morbid belief that we are helpless and 
that we have nothing to do but to look 
about as apathetically and sometimes 
pathetically for others’ help A man is 
unworthy of the name if his soul be so 
dead We must bear in mind that no 
one can ever make men of us if our own 
hearts do not move, our own brains do 
not work and our own muscles do not act 

Closely associated with, lu fact lying 
at the very root of, this spirit of self 
help, IS the spirit of self respect I 
cannot lay too great a stress on this 
aspect of a man s nature A man devoid 
of it IS one to be pitied Have we indeed 
this spint of self respect in us and do wc 
wish to see it equally in others? Respect 
forooes-self mean*, I take it, recognition 
of nod respect for the immense and in 
finite possibilities of progress of the 
human soul Have wc recognised this 
self respect or have wcuot ignored it by 
contiouio" a social system which, what, 
ever might have been its merits m an 
historic nge has by its operation coupled 
no doubt with other factors, through cen 
tunes of concomitant degradattoo slight 
ed the manhood of nearly 87 per cent or 
nt least 5S per cent of our total Hindu 
population m Bengal, till wc have succeed 
ed in reducing them to a state of soul atro 
phj , robbed them of ouc of the liighest and 
most precious nfGod’s gifts to man, viz the 
desire for an eternal progress and a progres 
sire emancipation The first condition of 
Social S*rvice thus lies in attending to the 
Deeds that arc in ourselves viz, the ne^ 
of the spirit of self«acnficc, of the spirit 
of self help and the spirit of self respect 
This spirit must b'. fostered lu ourselves 
as much asm iho«e wath whom and for 
whom we work Love above all shonld 
pervade all our actions We should work 
not in anr spmt of patronising chanty 
but in a spirit of true love, goodwill nod 
comradeship 

Turning for a moment from ourselves 
to our towns and villages we find that 
the cry has gone fo»^th thnt ‘wc arc a dring 
race Well the facts and figures arc dts 
couccrting indeed Take population the 
total number of the Hindus in Bengal is 
less than half the total popolattoo in the 
Census taken iO tears a-.o the Hindus 
were -t lacs more than the Mabomedans, 
in thecowr«-c of these 40 5 cars the total 
Ilinda popjlation Ins fillcn b»bml the 
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total Musalninu populatlon1)j30 lacs! And 
of this population only 13 per cent, belong 
to the upper castes, 29 per cent, to the 
‘low’ enstes and full 58 per cent, are “on* 
touchable ” 

Again, take the case of our yoong 
widows, whose number, amongst Bengali 
Hindus alone, is over 5 Incsl in a large 
per cent, of cases they are dependents > and 
drags on friends and relations, themselves 
poor and hardly able to make their two 
ends meet What a beneficent 6eld of 
service lies here in giving them suitable 
education so that they may be made self- 
reliant and more useful members of the 
family. 

In Bengal out of a population of lonr 
crores and G3 lacs and odd, say, 4V2 
erores, (4, 03,05,042), quite 2 Crtires 
and 92 lacs and odd, say, 3 crores ( 2,22, 
20,472), are without any active employ- 
ment. Even after making liberal allow* 
ances, quite a crore of people remains to 
be duly educated and employed to earn a 
decent living. Here is another field for 
giving widespread industrial and techni- 
cal education to make them useful and 
helpful members of society. 

There are again, the Orphans, the Dtlnd, 
the Deaf and the Dumb who need our 
special attention for making them useful 
and giving them some joy in their lives. 
In the matter of general literacy the reve* 
lations are very striking. II the amount 
of illiteracy in this province could be 
graphically represented uow by closing 
all the doors and windows ol this Hall and 
making it dark and then letting m just 
as much light ns would be represented by 
the extent of literacy in the laud, why, we 
would hardly be able to sec or recognise 
one another’s faces J yet such is the dark- 
ness which Bengal is submerged in The 
number of illiterates in Bengal is 92 3 per 
cent, against only 1 per cent, of Bogland. 
Germany, Norway, Sweden or Switzer- 
land. Even amongst the Negroes in 
America the illiteracy fa 31 per cent, nnd 
in Burma 77.8 per cent , whereas, onrs is 
as high Qs 92.3 percent. » 

In the matter ofthe education of women 
there is no compariaon with the west, but 
in India itsell the percentage of literate 
1 women in Bengal is only 1 1 against 2.1 
in Baroila, 0 in Travancotc, and 6.1 in 
Burma and Cochin, 

Regarding Schools nnd Colleges we 
nave I School and College to 3 5 vilhgea 


in Bengal against 1 for 1 in Baroda and 
5 for 1 in Japan. We may easily witb-a 
little of local and orgnnisetl cfTorts foiiod 
elementary boys’ and girls’ Schools with 
small workshops attached to them wher- 
ever possible all over the province and it 
would cost very little jndced—I speak, 
from personal experience— if local interest 
is aroused and the burden divided betweca 
the diiTerent districts, sub-divisions and 
villages, between the different centres of 
Social Service. 

Take Sanitation : the call on the Social 
Servant is no less urgent here. If we con- 
sider the excess per 1000 - of births 
over deaths— an index of racial vita- 
lity during the last 45 years, the figures 
will be found rather disquieting. Taking 
the last 4 consecutive groups of 10 
years, the excess was only 11.5 per, 
1000 in 1872 to SI ; it fell to 7 3 during 
the next 10 years; it was further re- - 
duced to 5 2 during the next ten ; till 
during the Inst 10 years oi _ census cal- 
culatlon, the excess of 
deaths was only 2.2 per 1000 m 1901-H 
But, mark, this poor increase of 2 2 per 
1000 included Mahomedans as well, who, 
however, showed an increase 3 times over 
the lliodus so that actually deaths exceed* 
^births in the case of Hindus. Takiim 
again individual years from 1911 to 191o, 
the total births over deaths gradually 
diminished from 3 03 per 1000 in 1911, 
to 2 50 in 1912,1 98 in 1913,1.03 in 1011, 
till in 1915 the deaths excerfed births by 
40,939 Consider again the deaths from 
fexers alone (mostly malarial). The avail- 
able figures for the last 0 consecutive years 
are 9.03.540 in 1913, 10,01,041 in 1914, 
10,04,159 in 1015, i e , a steady increase 
in fever mortality. Next to fevers, the 
highest toll is taken by Cholera (deaths', 
amounted to 67,750 in 1911, 78,998 in'’ 
1913, 130,079 in 1915) ; and next come 
bowel complaints (deaths amounted to' 
28,919 in 1915 ogainst 27,013, <he avrage 
ofprcviousGyears). The highest morta- 
lity IS thus from diseases which are mostly 
prcventible, not so much by any legisla- 
tion or state measures as by popular 
sanitary education and other measures 
adopted by the combined and organised 
eiforts ofthe people Keep the surround- 
ings of your house clear, ensure the >supply 
,ot good drinking water and unadulterated - 
foojj and thedrop in the mortality figures 
noulci be immcdi.ite and remarkable. 
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Those figures may he terrifying but thej 
are nevertheless eve openers I could go 
on, but I will just mention one more 
instance The infant mortality m Bengal 
in 1913 was 20 95 or 21^ it was in 1914 
2214or22i/« and in 19l5 21 89 or 22% 
If we take a country for comparison whose 
climatic conditions fairly resemble those 
of Bengal say, lustralasia^ their average 
infaut mortality works at only 7^^, ic, 
less than one third of our infant mortality 
22 per cent means that more than 1 
out of every 5 births in Bengal do not 
survive There is at the presen*’ day little 
difference of opinion if any at all regard 
ing some of the causes of infant mortality, 
e g , early motherhood poor food bad 
hygiene insanitary surroundings defective 
nursing tetanus and so forth So here 
lies a very suitable field for Social Workers 
especially ladies and the urgent need for 
the combined efforts of our people m or 
ganising the spread of popular education 
on the subject and adoption of necessary 
preventive measures is easily apparent 
Turning for a moment to the economic 
Side we find the crushing poverty of the 
debt laden milhons let we can make it 
easier for them by the introduction of 
various m-thods of co operative systems 
explaining to tiiem the benefits of it and 
inaucingtbem to join th* existing ones 
and by the preaching and practical de 
monstration of improved metiiods of agrt 
cultural nod other industries , and again 
giving them such technical instruction and 
stimulating the growth of such small in 
dustnes as n ould eas ly supplement their 
unstable or poor income 

The debt entangled poor victims should 
b“ released from the jaws of usurious 
human sharks I will tell you of a simple 
m»thod which has b*en found very useful 
Suppose a man 13 forced to incur a debt of 
100 Rupees on 40 per cent interest 
per annum — I have known it to be as 
bigb as even 70 per cent Well we 
Can easily borrow money on say 7 
per cent and discharge Ins debt raak 
mg him pay the 40 per cent to us * 
Out of thif deducting the 7 per cent 
lor the interest at which we have taken 
the mon“y, the balance of 35 Rupees will 
be saved to his credit and in 3 years tune 
we may make him debt free whereas in the 
other case there is little chance if anv of 
hts getting th“ release If he can not pay 
the 4-0 p“r cent he may pay less , his re 


I^sewill only be proportionately delay 
ed but the method remains the same Of 
coarse we must always b“ careful m our 
procedure in these cases 

Then there are urgent and not too m 
frequent occasions for affording relief m 
time of epidemics and distress sneh as 
famine fires or floods in large fairs festi 
\als and similar occasions helping poor 
students visiting the sick temperance 
work and so forth 


1 need not go into any further details 
or cite more examples 

Social S-rvice, then is good work and 
its need in this country is urgent and 
great That is all right so far as it goes 
but it does not go far unless we make 
united orgamsed and sustained efforts 
m this service and DO IT ROW The 
programme may seem large to a casual 
observer, but we do not propose to tackle 
the whole pregrarame suddenly at one 
strol e in one day We should have always 
a clear and exhaustive programme before 
our eyes and proceed steadily according 
to the available resources in men and 
money A robust optimism founded on a 
deep faith lo the cause, more than a 
cold and calculating evpenente should 
inspire our action for m any movemefat 
ofsocial or moral regeneration it is faith 
and hope that carry us a longer way than 
the cautious wisdom of mere practical 
experience We should pr ach the Gospel 
of Social STricc nnd the peoples Social 
Conscience is to be roused The people 
should be made to realise the gravity of 
the situation At the same time Local 
Centres of activity should be founded all 
over the province A few earnest members 
should first of all study the immediate and 
most urgent needs of the locality it may 
bean extensive antimalanal work or it 
may be a small night school or even a 
Tillage playground A small local com 
mittee should be formed local public 
opinion 13 to be created and their interest 
enlisted n-ccssary funds raised and the 
proposed scheme of work taken in hand, 
as au integral part of a common organisa 
tioo g!\mg and taking inspiration and 
strength from one nnotUer I may men 
tion in this connection that whatever we 
may preach and do outside we must 
follow all that in our own families it 
wontdo forexaraplc to ignore the etluca 
tiontffa sister or to allot a dark and the 
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worst possible room la the bouse for i 
child about to see light 

The Bengal bocial Service League bas 
within a year founded nearly 30 branch 
centres in this province and our experience 
IS encouraging 

In this held we may expect the good 
wilt and CO operation of all people ot all 
creeds and beliefs , for our aim is purely 
loving service to ou- lellow m-n a service 
which wh le helping them will at the 
same time tench them to be self reliant self 
respecting and selfscarid tngand will help 
m the development of full Manhood 

In this hell again we have the great 
privilege of CO operation with the Gavern 
ment through the local boards and munici 
palities for any one who has studied what 
the Government has been doing knows 
how the state has been stnv ing to improve 
the educational the economi and the 
sanitary condition of the people It ts 
jnsthcre that an efficient and organised 
peoples association comes ia as a link 
between the state and the mass ns supply 
ing the heart as it were to the head and 
bands of the executive Oftenas much ns 00 
to 99 percent of the Government grants 
to District Boards and Munictpahties for 
sanitation and water supply lapse every 
year on acconat of our failure to ntilise 
this money Thu tragedy might be largely 
averted if those distnets had a number of 


centres of Social Service which could pro- 
perly study local needs and press the 
urgency of meeting them to the attention 
of the members ot the Boards 

There are again the co operative banks, 
the experimental farms the seed stores the 
vartous excellent recommendations of the 
Sanitary department and many other 
similar schemes of the Government for the 
sanitary and economic improvement of 
oar villages Surely organised associa 
tions ofSoctal \\ orkers are here also need 
ed to interpret and recommend the benefi 
cent asefulness of these schemes to the 
masses and enlist their active participa 
tion m those mstitntions 

From whatever point wc may view it 
the urgent need for united oiyaniscd and 
sustaified elTorts of the people for Social 
Service is more and more home in upon 
us Without this unit} and orginisatiou 
wecpnhnpe to achieve but little Lven 
if we are not able to show any result" 
immediately the very fact of our being 
able to be united and organised in n com 
moncause ofloviDg service is in itself on 
achievement Tor I believe unity and 
organisation and sustained efforts are the 
very corner stones of the fabric of our 
national regeneration service nnd saenfiee 
being the mortar ond cement 

D N MAlTKt 


THL NATURAL AND THE SFIRITUAI WORLD* 


T IIL rigid distinction between nature 
and spint matter and mini! with 
which the modern civilised mind is 
so fimihar le far rcmovnl from the pnnii 
tire man sway if viewing the world in 
which Iclivci and of which he forms n 
part 11c cannot think of matter as dead 
and lifeless awl moved by lorccs external 
to It nor does he conceive of mind nnd 
tmitUr IS two «;iibstan*cs diflcrcnt from 
find indc^Mjnlen*^ of each other The ins 
tinctivc tendency of his mind is to interpret 
nil things after the analogy of bis own 

* C»!calt» 1 a vtt* tt I *t«n» n I fclnrf 


•self to endow nil natural objovls with lifv 
nnl the pow cr of spontaneous movement 
lie IS not trouhleil hr am problem nbout 
the relation of the natural to the spiritual 
for no ckarilistmction lietwecn the two 

r. •*' <1^8 not simply 

ilcnttfv the one with the other All that 
than merely 

malenal and also more than the impil 
palU intangible sj irittial The animate 
the conscious nnd the 
unrorscious arc intuitively apprehended bv 
rSit? aspect of the <anic 

This primitive cnnccplion of reality nlso 
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liods ex{3ressioQ ill the speculations of the 
early philosophers of Greece. Whether the » 
origioal substance out of which all things 
arise was conceited as water, air, fire or 
something indeterminate, it was regarded 
as a living though notnecessarily consdons 
being whose changes and deteeminatioos 
are due to its own spontaneous activity. 
For these thinkers, the opposition betu'ecn 
the living and the not-living and, as a 
conseqnence, the problem of their reconci- 
liation does not exist. No distinction is 
made between the natural and the super- 
natural and for the explanation of the 
cosmic order it is not found necessary to 
have recourse to any cause or principle 
different from and beyond that oraer. Just 
as the changes and movements of an 
'animal are due not to any foreign prin- 
ciple but to the animal's own vitality, so 
the mutations of the world are the expres- 
sion of its own life. The stuff of which all 
things are made is eternal, uncreated, 
living matter. The pre-socratic philoso- 
phers do not seek to explain the natural 
world by referring it to a transmundane 
intelligence. It was Anaxagoras who 
first introduced into Greek thought the 
dualism of nature and spirit He is unable 
to explain the world, so beautiful, so 
orderly, so full of design by matter, even 
if matter be conceived as firing. It can 
only be the work of a being who is in- 
telligent and whose power extends over 
all things, the work of a rational principle 
independent ol and uumlxed with anything 
else. The clear distiactioo between matter 
and mind is the keynote of the thought of 
Anaxagoras. Mind is incorporeal and 
simple, while matter is compound, a mass 
oftue consrituent elements of all things. 

Nv.ax.'Z.'gura.'S.'toucai.xcs. at uuud 
as other than matter and as the explana- 
tory principle of its orderliness, he does 
not think that matter is the creation of 
or dependent for its existence on mind. 
Be is very far indeed from the idealistic 
view of the material universe as the mani- 
festation of mind. By the proclamation 
of mind as the explaoator 3 ' principle of the 
physical world, all that he means is that 
mind is the first cause that sets up the 
movement by which substances mingled 
together m the original medley arc sepa. 
rated from one another. After having 
started this movement mind does not 
interfere with the snbscquent course of 
tlie world. Anaxagoras, therefore, is 


justly censured by both Plato and Aris- 
totle for not making use of his newly dis- 
covered principle for ti teleological expla- 
nation of the world. ' 

The first ^rcat thinker of Europe who 
with clearvtsion soughtto make reason the' 
explanatory principle of the universe and 
thus laid the foundations of genuine ideal- 
ism IS Plato. It is in his system that we find 
for the first time a cle ar distinction drawn 
between the sensible world and the ideal 
ivorld. The world of matter and the world 
of supersensible ideas are sharply opposed 
to each other and so far as this is the case 
Plato's philosophy is duaUstic. Jndeed 
we may say that the Platonic philosophy, 
in spite of its vindication of idealism 
which must always remain classical, is 
also largely .responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the dualistic mode of thought into 
European philosophy. The phenomenal 
world, to be born into vvhichis a misfor- 
tune, is a very inferior world opposed 
fundamentally to the intelligible world 
above and beyond it. But at the same 
time Plato conceives of the material uoi- 
verse as the reflection of the world of 
Ideas, pervaded and sustained by it and 
apart from which it has no being. The 
Ideas nre^ the univcrsals of thought pre- 
supposed in the cognition of the particumrs 
of sense and cannot, therefore, be dfiriv^ 
from the latter by a process of generalisa- 
tion and abstraction. Sensations apart 
from their relation to and participation 
in the Ideas would be a mere chaos in- 
cognisable by us. The Ideal world is the 
sun that sheds its light on the dark region 
of sense and illumines it and thus makes 
it capable of apprehension. Geniunereality, 
therefore, belongs only to the universal 
iuati.<MiVs- viWah. ate. OAt mete 
coocepts but intelligible principles of reason 
on wnich subjective concepts arc based. 
These intelligible principles, again, am not 
cut off from and independent of each other, 
but are interrelated members. of a single 
coherent system in which aa ultimate all 
inclusive unity, vir., the Good, finds ex- 
pression. But though the phenomenal 
wdrld is absolutely dependent for its 
Knowability on its shadoiring forth its 
noumenaliiackground, Plato attributes to 
it some sort ol independent being and 
regards the Ideas as having an existence 
apart from it. In respect of both of these 
views his theory is open^to serious objec- 
tions. A universal that stands outside 
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the particulir is limited by it and is there 
fore not genmnelj universal Th" tntc 
universal is suchbv reason of its expression 
in the particular 1 here arc passages in 
Plato 3 own writings uhich lend support 
to this view But m spite of h s sugges 
tne treatment of the problem of the one 
and the man) he sets up a barrier between 
the ideal world and the phenomenal world 
ol differences It is true that the ideal 
world is not an nbatrict unity but a 
unit> of tlifferencci but this only makes 
the sharp distinction between it and the 
manifold of perception more unintelligible 
If we had bare unity on the one side and 
mere difference on the other the gulf 
between the two would no doubt be 
profound and unbndgable but as the 
Ideas are a plurality centred in the unity 
of the Good the nouniena and the pheno 
mena are not so hopelessly antagonistic 
to each other as to b incapable of being 
viewed as two opposed expressions of the 
same reality In one sense tlie unncrsal 
, does indeed transcend the particular It 
is ei^ressed m each particular but is not 
confined to it and therefore goes bejond 
It to other particulars thereby reducing 
them to a 83 stem of interconnecwd things 
The unncrsal is thus prior to the parti 
culars but this pnority is logical and not 
chronological Plato smistakeliesinsuppos 
mg that because the uoneraal transcends 
the particulars of sense it is also beyond 
them What he fails to perceive is tliat 
the unncrsal cannot transcend the parti 
culars without being immanent m them 
The conception of matter ns a chaotic mass 
absolutely opposed to the Ideas is only 
the counterpart of the error that noumcna 
resting in themselves and unrelated to 
phenomena are anything real Before 
the Ideas are imposed on it matter accord 
mg to Plato is 80 indeterminate so 
forniKss that no charactcnsatioa of it 
in positive terras is possible It ‘s some 
thing of nhch we can speak only nega 
tnely It 13 rescued from this state of 
incogrtisabnity by being brought into 
relation with Ideas But if apart from 
relation to the Idea** phenomena of «sensc 
are unknowable and unnameable surely 
they cannot he regarded as real in noy 
proper sense of the term Wliat cannot 
even be conceived that to which no dcB 
nitc meaning can he attached is only a 
fippnent of the imagination Ideas belong 
ing, to a transcendent world and not 


finding necessary expression m sensible 
phenomena and matter of which Reason 
IS not th* essence and informing principle 
arc both false abstractions The ideal 
and the real arc not two opposed entities 
needing to h' externally brought into 
touch tt ith each other but two relatively 
opposed manifestations of an ultimate 
ail inclusive unity Failing to perceive 
this I Jato is forcxl to seek for a media 
ting principle between phenom na and the 
Ideas which h* finds in the world soul 
But this attempt at an external rtcon 
uliation between two things supposed to 
be self subsistent and having nothing in 
common is foredoomed to fvilure If you 
arbitrarily separate from each other cle 
ments of n whole which exist only through 
their mutual relations you will never be 
able to bring them together again any 
more than you can reunite into a living 
whole members of the body sev cred from 
each other The only possible escape 
from this logical imp issc as Caim 
observes w ould have ocen to set aside 
altocctbertheiibstract opposition of the 
ideal world and the world in space and 
time and to substitute font the conception 
that tliev ore correlative factor'S^o the 
one feal world If 1 lato bid adbpted 
this course be would have done justi^ 
equally to the disfj'Xtiou and to the -unity 
of those Tactors and he would ha\e avoid 
ed the opposite dangers of an abstract 
monism and of an irreconcilable dualism 
He would have conceived the intelligible 
reality or the Divine intelligence which 
IS its central pnnciple not ns resting in 
Itself but as essentially self revealing and 
he would have treated the world in space 
ami time as its necessarv manifestation 
In the Philosophy of Plato then wc 
no longer find thatimmediate identification 
of matter and mind which is the special i 
feature ol pro Socrntic philosophy and 
which is m accordance with the natural 
tendency of the Greek muyl Tlw wwUvtal 
world and the spintual world are disfin 
gwishcd from and set in opposition to each 
other though the former is conceived as 
permeate 1 and supported by the latter 
Tor all that is orderly and intelligible m 
It the natural vvoild is dependent on its 
being the reflection of the Ideas Like the 
mamrold of sense undetermined by the 
categories m Kant s philosophy, matter 
witliMt Ideas is as good as nothing But 
nevertheless matter is treated as an inflc- 
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pendent rcalitj The doahsm of Plato, 
we may “ay, 'polls itself together and as- 
serts itself jnst ns it tends to break down 
Itwould ln\cbeen easy for him to bare 
recourse to a lacile monism but he is too 
great a thinker to mmimiso the ob\ious 
difference between the natural and the 
spiritual, the rtal and the ideal Fading 
to rise to the standpoint from wbicii 
nature and spirit arc seen to be the oppos 
ed mamftstations of the same n.alit>, he 
IS wecuisanlN unable to T\.cQnc\le thew 
unity with their difiercnce 

Plato concewes of the ideal world as 
the abode of higher mtelhgcnces nnor to 
their comiptioo and descent into the w orld 
of phenomena Into it tlie^ return when 
they succeed m emancipating themseUcs 
from the bondage of sense It is the hearen 
depicted in the Plioedros in wbicli ‘ Zeus 
the mighty lord, holding the rems of a 
winged chariot leads the wa>, ordering 
all and taking care of all and there follows 
him the array of gods and demigods mar 
sbatled in eleven lands , Hestia alone 
abides at home in the house of heaien , 
of the rest they who are reckoned among 
the princely twel\ e march in their appoint 
ed order They see many blessed sights to 
the inner heaven and there are manj wajs 
to and fro, along which the bUsseu gods 
are passing, every one doing his own work, 
he may follow who will and can. for ^ea 
lousy nas no place in the celestial choir” 
The spintnal world, however, cannot thus 
be identified with the spmt world The 
abode of spirits, which is to them what 
nature is to us, must be an experienced 
world and an experienced world is an 
objectu e w orld that in which spmt is 
manifested and, therefore, not the same as 
spirit The mistaken identification of any 
^world higher than tins with the spiritual 
^orid IS a necessary consequence of the 
dualism for which nature and the world 
of Ideas are two separate entities hav 
ing no necessary relation to each other. 
Vfhat 13 other than and outside of the 
material universe is bound to be another 
reality like it though perhaps superior to 
it The spiritual world, hosvevcr, is not 
another w orld t«yond this but the natural 
world Itself viewM in relation to the mind 
of which it is the expression *t is the 
» universal principle of Reason of which the 
subject and the object arc relutively oppos- 
ed expressions The dwelling place of 
higher spirits, if there be any such place, 
50H-4 


must be presented and, therefdre, objective 
to thought and cannot, consequently, be 
different in kind from the world in which 
weluc It jnaj be a better world, bat it 
must be a continuation of and on the ‘lame 
footing with the physical world m both 
of which the Absolute Spmt is revealed. 
Plato seems to be half aware of this, ibr, 
in the Phnedo, the spmt world is called 
the upper earth and seems to ^distinguish 
cd from the intelligible world There is a 
ccctaiw conCttsvott about this maUet in 
Plato s mind and it is not improbable that 
it IS connected with the change that gra- 
dually took place m his conception of the 
Ideas To enlarge on this point, however, 
would be to go somewhat beyond the 
scope ol this paper Any possible upper 
earth into which emancipated spirits pass 
and from wbicb they descend into this 
lower earth cannot be more spintnal than 
the latter Both must be connected mem- 
bers of the one w orld m w hich the Supreme 
Intelligence manifests itself 

Anstotle developed and gave a more 
systematic form to tbe doctrines of his 
master and in doing so further emphasised 
htsdnahsm tbougn, at the same time, he 
also indicated the idealistic hoe of thoaght 
bv pnrsumg w hich it is possible to trans* 
cend that dualism He opposes Plato’s 
theory of Ideas and points out that the 
uoiversa] abstracted from the particular 
IS nothing reair that tbe essence of things 
cannot be separated from the things of 
which It IS the essence and that the ideal 
world 13 not another world independent 
of the phenomenal world I he universal 
IS not before but in the individual things 
The Ideas of Plato are conceiv ed as tbe 
forms ol things without which they cannot 
be Form and matter arc inseparable 
from and in indivisible union with each 
other From this the legitimate inference 
is that form and matter are not two 
diffeTent things but two aspects of the 
same thing This, how ev cr, is not Aristotle's 
view Form, according to him, is, no 
doubt, the informing prinnple of matter 
and as such, has the biglier degree of 
realitj but it IS other than matter The 
original stuff of which all thiuga are made, 
the common substratum of them is “first 
matter ’ which so far from being the neces- 
sary correlative of form is that which 
resists vts realisation On it all the evils 
and imperfections of nature depend Ans 

totle 6 matter, therefore, ts a more positvvt 
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reality than Plato s and he cudows it with 
a power of its own But nc\ ertlieless it 
IS enmeshed in forms all of w Inch are incln 
ded in the Dwine thought God is the 
supreme form related to other forms much 
in the same way m which the Good is 
related to the other Ideas in Plato s philo 
sophy In spite of its independent Wing 
matter is completely under tin. control of 
forms centred in ‘God God is the prime 
mover on whom the changes nnd move 
ments ot matter its transition from a 
low er stage to a higher stage depend The 
poal of ail tins movement and e\olutioa 
is also God The w orld process that is 
to say is a process of more and more ex 
phcit realisation of forms implied in its 
existence from the beginning Anstotle 
conceives of God as the beginning and end 
of all things and m so far as he does this 
his philosophy is idealistic in spite of the 
dualism between intelligence and matter 
even more pronounced than in Plato 
In the philosophy of the Stoics wefind a 
reversion to prebocratic modes of thought 
particularly to that of Heraclitus It is 
true that the Stoics hold chat Reason is the 
sustaining principle of the universe all 
that IS 13 the self expression of Reason 
But they are unable to think ot Keason as 
a purely immaterial pr nctplc The real is 
corporeal and ideal both at the same time 
Anstotle conceives of God as the pure form 
divided from matter Not so the Stoics 
To them one and the same all pervading 
substance is God as well as matter The 
matter with which God is irntncdiatcly 
identified IS not visible matter, but a per 
feet eternal substance called pneuma It 
is from this subtle impalpable substance 
that the coarse matter of cv cryday pcrccp 
tion IS developed This distinction how 
ever, does not create a gulf between God 
and the plij sical w orld All that it amounts 
to IS that while pneuma IS directly dnmc 
what we call nature is indirectly so The 
Stoics have been called matennlists but 
they can be so charJiclrnscd only from 
the standpoint of a dualism for which 
matter nnd mind are two independent 
realities absolutely opposed to each otlwr 
The Stoics however admit the existence 
ol only one substance matcnnl in one 
aspect nnd spintual in another of which 
all particular objects arc modifications nnd 
cannot justlj be called matenahsls m the 
usual sense of the term anv more ihnn 
Spinoza or Scbelhng 


The cardinal defect of Stoicism is to lav 
such stress on the umtj of matter and 
mind as to overlook their difference A 
^ genuine monism mu«t do justice to the 
unitVAS well as to the ditfcrcoce of the 
ideal and the real The physical tnd the 
spmtani are one onlj m the sense that 
tney arc the relatively opposerl rtianifes 
tations of n unity w hich includes and goes 
iMjond them Mind is one with matter 
not dircctij but bj overcoming the dis 
tiuction which in order to be anything 
real it sets up betw cen itself and its own 
object It opposes itself to itself and only 
in this way reaches the deepest unitj with 
itself The tendency of the Stoics is to 
mistake their distinction between the fiery 
breath and the physical world which it 
pervades and supports for the distinction 
between mtnd nnd its object, but the 
poeijma is ns much object ns ordinary 
matter and both must be v icw ed ascqnallj 
the manifestation of Reason There may 
be adequate reasons for thinking that 
there is an unseen universe from which the 
world lo which we live is derived and of 
which It IS a part but the unseen iimrerse 
IS not the same thing ns tbe spirit which 
IS the constitutive principle of all that has 
being both seen and unseen Any kind of 
refined matter is not less matenal nnd 
more spiritual than the matter with which 
wearcfnmihar The relation of both to 
intelligence is tbe same Stoicism w ould 
have been a genuine advance on theduabsm 
of Plato nnd Anstotle if it had succcedctl 
in reaching nn ultimate principle of unity 
tliat does not obliterate but provides a 
basis for the distinction between matter 
nnd mind 

The next great system of Grcel thought 
to which we must refer lor a moment is 
the philosophy of Plotinus Nco Platonism 
IS a tlieory of emanation The primal 
bcingfrora which everything is denved is 
the One perfect and complete in itself nnd 
raised above all that is finite and com 
prsAenstWe to trs Ao definition of if is 
possible for to define is to limit Though 
the Absolute One is independent of every 
thing and as such excludes all determinn 
^ons that would only make it finite 
Plotinus conceives of it as the source and 
wgin of all things How is tins possible ’ 
^Ojv Can n being thatnecdsnothingbCyond 
be the explanatory principle of the 
world' Plotinus IS unable to give a satis 
factory answer to this question nnd has 
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rccoupoe on!r to metaphors The original 
essenceis so complete so perfect that it 
flows o%erinto a lower grade of being m 7 
I the nous Out of the fulness olthe pnmal 
being comes the intelligible world n world 
ot rational beings induisiblv connected 
w ith each otli“r nud ha\ ing their object 
of thought in intelhgihle matter This 
again oierflows into the sensible world 
a grade of being inferior to it The dilter 
ence between the sensible world and the 
intelligible world is that while in the 
former the component Ideas or thinking 
beings are in close transparent union with 
? etch other and nrc not discursiie m their 
thought but hare an unbroken intuition 
of the whole in the latter the ideas are 
less firmlj compacted in consequence of 
their contact with matter The next lower 
grade of reality into w hich the w orld soul 
i descends just as the nous descends into 
the world soul is the worlJ of matter and 
change The lowest grade of being is 
indeterminate matter The soul falls into 
the material world when it assumes a 
body From the bondage of sense how 
cier it necessanh seeks to emancipate 
itself for its home IS not in the world of 
matter but in the higher sphere ol intcllt 
gence This it is enabled to do by living 
a life of asceticism and discipline Final 
saliation however is attained only when 
the soul 18 absorbed into the Absolute and 
18 illumined by It when m diimc rapture 
or ecstasy it so to speak swoons into 
the Absolute 

The only remark that it is necessary 
t® make on this theory for our present 
purpose IS that the w orlds w Inch consti 
tute a hierarchy and are so related to 
each other that the lower emanates from 
the higher must be homogeneous with 
‘each otlier The highest member of the 
Wnes cannot be mind or something above 
it and the lowest matter The relation 
between intelligence and its object is not 
a relation between tw o things on the same 
level The former is the opposite of the 
latter though the opposition rests upon 
and IS made possible by a unity that 
transcends it Mind and the object of 
mmd IS one not in spite of but because of 
their opposition So far as the intelligible 
w orld and the sensible w orld are concerned 
Wotimis after all admits this principle 
for both of them are unities miolving the 
duality of subject and object and arc 
therefore one as w ell as many But the 


highest member of the hierarchy is a pure 
aMtfienmtiated nmfcv and the lowest mem 
l>er a world of differences without unity 
An arrangement like this is impossible 
Worlds Ixilonging to a senes in which 
they arc arranged in order of ment must 
haic a common denominator They must 
all be expencQced and therefore, objectiie 
worlds in all of which a self manifesting 
spirit IS equally realised 

Greek philosophy begins with the con 
ceptton ot the ultimate reality as neither 
purely physical nor purely spiritual but 
both at once I lato and Aristotle were 
the first to make a clear distinction 
between the corporeal w orld and its ideal 
background and though they taught that 
the former is supported by the latter they 
failed to overcome the opposition between 
the two by leading them tip to a higher 
unity manifesting itself m them The 
stoics arrived at their monism by ignor 
mg and not bv retaining and explaining 
the diflerence of mmd and matter It w as, 
therefore as untenable as the dualism of 
Plato and Aristotle Plotinus seeks to 
heal the breach between the transcendent 
Absolute and matter by interposing middle 
terms between them and the only result 
IS that he js confronted wath the problem 
of explaining how the mediators are them 
selves united with the extremes which 
they are supposed to bring into connection 
withe ich other We thus see that when 
Greek thought clearly realised the opposi 
tion of matter and spirit it failed to 
attain to a point of new from which it is 
possible to do justice to their unity as 
well as to their difference 

Supcrnaturalism and dualism are the 
cardinal features of European thought 
during the centimes preceding the renas- 
cence Tlie spintual world tenanted by 
immortal beings and angels is set o\er 
against the w orld in w Inch w e In e Here 
God reigns directly and the blessed are 
face to face w ith Him It is a quite differ 
ent pIo<% from the mdtenal universe and 
any influence issuing forth from it operates 
on our plane in the form of miracles A 
world so conceived it is easy to see is 
altogether a sensuous world and to call 
it as consisting of mere fact spintual is 
a misuse of terras It may be a v ery exalt- 
ed place but it cannot be different in kind 
from this earth Any attempt to think 
of it lacMtably leads ns to portray it in 
much the same way as Plato docs 
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upper eartli m llie Phacdo *Iu this fair 
re^on ererjthjng that grows trees itkI 
flowers and iruits 'vre fairer than nnj here 
and there are lulls having stones in them 
smoother and more transparent ami fairer 
m colour than our hiphlj valued emeralds 
and sardonyxes and jaspers and other 
gems which are but minute fragments of 
them for there all the stones are like our 
precious stones and fairer stiH To the 
animals and men there the ether is what 
the air la to us The temperament of their 
seasons is such that they hai c no disease 
and live much longer than we do and ha\c 
sight and hearing and smell and all the 
other senses in far greater perfection m 
the same proportion that atr is purer than 
water or the ether than air Also they 
have temples and sacred places in ivhteh 
the gods really dwell and they hear their 
voices and receive their answers and arc 
conscious of them and hold conierse with 
them and they see the sun moon and 
stars as they truly are and their other 
blessedness IS of a piece with this The 
heaven of medieval Christianity bears 
some resemhlance to this picture Now I 
am not going to dogmatise aud say that 
any such place is impossible What I do 
amrm IS that it IS not a wbit more spin 
tual than this humble abo<le of ours No 
object of sensuous perception not even 
heaien Can be ultimately real and the only 
thing ultimately real is the spiritual the 
Absolute of which whatc\'er exists is an 
embodiment or expression The concrete 
whole the all inclusive being presupposed 
by everything else is the one self rcicahng 
spirit of which all that is real is an aspect 
or subordinate impcarancc Both heaven 
and earth are in God and heaven therefore 
js not the same as God the intciyection 
Good Heawas notw ithstanding 

The most typ cal philosophical evpres- 
sioQofthe dual Stic mode of thought i« 
perhaps Cartesianism Matter and mind 
are for it tw o Independent substances ha\ 
ing nothing in common and antitlicticnl 
to each other The fundamental properly 
of the lorroer is extension and that of the 
latter thought. Any intimate connection 
betw een these oppos^ substances is incog 
ecivabte but in man at anv rate they are 
closelv united How this is poss ble 
Descartes js unable to explain except by 
ini oking the aid of God The iBgcnuitv of 
the followers of Descartes was taxedto 
the utmost in diacoieriDS a solution of the 


problem but in spite of their bold specula 
tJons well known to the'stiidcnt of pbil> 
sophy the problem remained unsolved 
Knowledge which is a unity involving the 
dnidity of the knoner and the known 
becomes inexplicable if mind and matter 
are regarded as two different substances 
repelling each other The theory of Spinoza 
which reduces thought and extension to 
parallel attributes of the one substance 
does not really help us The modes of 
thought and the modes of extension in 
Spinoza s sy stem exclude each otberqaite 
as much as the substances of Descartes 
and this being so it is impossible that the 
former should be aw are of the latter The 
mind that knows its obicct is not merely 
opposed to that object but is also the 
unity that oierreaches the opposition and 
makes it possible Spinoza s modes of 
thought nrc of course not such a unuty , 
they are only parallel to the inodes of ex 
tension But unless thought is conwired 
as a unity that transcends this parallelism 
knowledge remains unexplained It is not 
possible to attribute such a \ic\\ to 
hpinoza though p rliaps there are some 
indications oi it in his tneorv 

Where dual sm fills one sided monism 
v« t) e monism that does not do full just 
ice to tl e duality ol fc.xpenenec is not more 
successful It has two mam forms 
matenahsra and subjective idealism The 
former seeks to reduce mmd to matter 
which according to it is the one original 
substance The hraiti secretes thought 
asthcluer secretes bile It is not neces 
sary at this time of day to xa^ any 
thing in refutation of nmtenahsm a philo- 
sophy worth only of the ag<- in which 
things are m the saddle and nde mankind 
It has alwtu-s failed to explain how is it 
that mmd if it is only a bye product of*; 
ma*ter behaves ns if it were the principle 
that dominates and controls matter Ibc 
cffl.ctivc8nmhiJator of niatenahsra how 
ever, is idealism from whose assaults it 
iiasneicr been able to protect itself I* 
has not been on its feet again since Bishop ' 
Berkeley laid it low sometwocenturies ago ' 
Bam tells us all the ingenuity o* ■* 
cento^ and half has failed to see a way ^ 
out of the contradiction inioUed m the 
popular idea of matter exposed hyj 
flerkelcv But howeier unanswenl^M 
Bcrkelev s argument against 
mar be he himself in his positive 
straction fell into a mistake equally 
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sided It IS true that object has no mean 
mg apart from'^subject, but tram this tt 
does not follow that objects are mere ideas 
ofth^mmd Reid,in his polemic against 
Berkeley, was quite right m insisting as 
did Kant afterwards, that ideas always 
have an objective reference but from this 
without more ado he passed straight to 
the conclusion that objects are, tbereforc, 
independent of mmd Actual experience, 
on which alone we can take our stand, m 
voices the duality but not the dualism of 
subject and object If the object apart 
from the subject is a meaningless abstrac 
tion, it IS equally true that the subject 
depends for its existence upon its relation 
to the object The error of matenahsm i» 
to reduce the subject to the object and the 
error of subjectv\e idealism like that of 
Berkeley, is to reduce the object to the 
subject These correlatu e errors bring 
into view the truth that Keality is subject 
object, and to enforce this truth is the 
merit of German idealism 

Kant, on whose cntiques the whole 
fabric of German ideaham rests, was the 
first to show m a clear manner that objec 
tiveexpeneoceis not possible apart from 
Its relation to the unit} of the self 
that constitutes it The mind is not a 
mirror m which the evtemal world is sim 
plv reflected It is the active principle 
which puts together the elements of evpe 
rience and makes it one Disconnected 
oensations are not possible objects of 
knowledge They must be brought into 
connection with each other and reduced to 
unity before experience is possible and it 
IS the self that effects this necessary syn 
thesis The world of experience owes its 
coherence and unity, without winch it 
w onld be a mere chaos to the combining 
activitv Qt'tlie seil'ana’is trierei&re real* 
only in relation to it. But if mind is the 
presupposition of nature, it, on its part, is 
dependent for the consciousness of its 
umty wath itself on the process b\ which it 
constitutes and distin^tshcs itself from 
nature The unit} of the world, that is 
tosay, is the objective counterpart of the 
mind s iinitv with itself Self conscious 
ness and the consaousnes-? of the world 
are two inseparable phases of the unity of 
experience 

In so far as Kant brings out the com. 
lativityof the unity of scII-ConsciOflsnc«s 
and the objective world of experience, his 
position is unas«ailabk^ but his fonda 


mental mistake IS that he fails toperceixe 
the organic character of know ledge and 
conceives of it as the result of the mecha 
meal combination of elements separate 
from each other If percepts wathout con 
cepts are blind and concepts without per* 
cepts are empty, if the mind’s conscious- 
ness of itself as a umtj IS dependent upon 
its relation to and distinction from the 
world and the consciousness of the world 
presuppo«es the consciousness of its refer 
ence to the self, tlw only legitimate conclu 
Sion IS that experience 1$ a concrete whole 
of distinguishable elements incapable of 
being separated from each other and that 
subject and object are tw o oppe^ed expres 
sions of a umty that transcends them 
Jkant, how ever, is far from such a conclu 
Sion, though his own reasoning makes it 
inevitable 

It IS not possible to give anything like a 
loll account of the philosoph} of Kant or 
to form an adequate estimate of it in a 

S r like this All that can be done is to 
ate very bncflv the line of thought 
which It opens up The difficulties in w hich 
Kant becomes involved arc^ m the mam, 
the outcome of the false separation bet 
ween sense and understanding with which 
he begins Sensations are regarded as the 
raw material of know ledge, which, m order 
to be transformed into objects of evpe« 
nence, must be brought under the cate* 
gones of the understanding But it is ira 
possible that subjective sensations should 
change thcir character and become objects 
opposed to the subject merely through the 
process of being united with each other b} 
the understanding Indeed Kant himself 
in his Refutation of Idealism insists that 
scu«ations depend for their possibility 
upon^ their reference to objects from which 
the knowing rainu* Uistinpuisti£.s itseJl" 

If so, they cannot be regarded as the origi 
nal data out of which the objects arc 
developed The presupposition of a thing 
cannot be dependent on that which pix 
supposes it What Kant’s teaching in the 
Kefutation of Idealism amounts to is that 
subjcvtiv e expenencff is not anvthing other 
than objective experience but is objective 
expcnence itself regarded as the expcnence 
of the mind for which niont it is real 

Kant IS never able to explain how it is 
possible for the understanding to reduce 
chaotic ’sen’jatioas to order if the two arc 
nhen to each other Lawkss <»enj,ations 
maj occur in ao} aud every order and can 
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not, therefore, be amenable to the forms 
which the understanding seeks to impose 
on them That sensations should ^ a 
mere manifold wanting m c\ er^ clement of 
regular arrangement and at the same time 
oraerly enough to conform to the taU 
gories IS an impossible conception Tbt 
only way out of the difliculty is to p<.ri.u\e 
that the synthetic forms of the unifer 
standing arc not superinduced upon s nsa 
tions from without hut are mtrnsic to 
them and arc therefore, the \<-r\ re of 
their being Sensations* that is to sa3 
can be brought under the categons be 
cause after all the3 are not a ihaotic 
manifold but elements of a hirmomous 
whole This is the \iew su,,f,».stcd in 
the Crit/7i;e of yudgnient which propcrl> 
developed leads to the condition of th«. 
uni\ erse as the self re\ elation of mind 
The logical outcome of the philosopln 
ofXant IS the Absolute Idealism of IJcgcJ 
an idealism which succcssfullr o\^rcomcs 
the dualism of thought nod licing <K mat 
ter and mind of nature and spint. ^ecfl 
13 at one wth Spinoza m tuiuking,"^ 

Ultimate Being is one but conccires of tms 
being as subject and not as substance wy 
Bulyect, ho\\e\cr he does not mean wc 
mere correlative of the object If 
IS the antithesis of object, it n 
higher iimtT thnt overcomes 
SIB and mates it possible It is 
unity, the concrete universal 
poses Itself ns subject to 
and tronscends that opposition 1‘ ^ 
itj 18 a connectetl system ft ii 

coherent whole of inter relatctl '‘f 

such onh Jjccnuse its 
Thc complete circle of Reality has for Its 
centre mind and for its fjre«niU.rcncc the 
obicctUcw oriel To the unlhiriKing mmd 
objects areas they opi>cBr, each real on its 
owmccounlimlCTienucoth of its relation 
to anything else It does not Mcw IIk 
avorld as an organii. unity but as omen 
aggregate of UDConnccted p’’ ht any ^te 
not casenti ilh tonncctcil things i his 
theory oi the Crtt look to use a phrase of 
Mr Bosanquet e is corrected h> science 
which points out that ohiects ha\c being 
onU ns they arc connected with each oUicr 
^olhlng IS isohitctl and self subs, stent in 
theunwtrse t\ Intel er Mists docs soby 
yartui-ofihc relationsjn \yhidi it stands 
to othercxisicnces which together eonsti 
tiitc the uorW ‘•rstern The highest gene 
fahsation of scicnec is th it liic universe 


IS a unitary system, a single w hole com 
posed of elements yybicli cannot be parted 
off from one another If this is so it 
necLSsanly follows tliat the plurality of 
objects IS the expression of an underlying 
umty, a unity that can only be an ideal 
unity h or, the reality of related substan 
CCS must be sought for not m the subs 
tances taken separately , nor in the meft 
aggregate of them but m the principle 
yvhich dmdes and at the same time unites 
them bucli a principle is mmd The pn. 
supposition of the yvorld os a system of 
reciprocally dctcnmnmg ■5ub>tances tlieie 
fore istheunuersal lutclligtnce that real 
iscs Itself m them The unity of the w orld 
of which we hear so much h m the last 
resort, idea! unity U hatis not ultmiately 
an ideal unity isnotaiuiitj at all The 
real IS ideal and the ideal iiloiieis tnilj real 
The imtunl world seen in the light of the 
principle of reason implied m its existence, 
IS the spintnal y\ orld 

The clement of imperishable truth m 
Ilegel 8 philosophy is its conception of the 
umt> and spmtualitj of the world It 
Jnoyys no absolute distinction bct\ycen 
r^.Mre and spint God and the world 
>9 ne\cr tired of insisting is 
cot a mere -wo, preme Being IIis ycrj 
nature is to rey cal Itfa- ,r “ , .. . 

IS M.v self revelation iTnl* to 

nginl the universe ns known to us as U ^ 
complete cxprc‘'''ion of the Absolute Mind 
T1 ii 8 does not nopcir to ben tcmbJc yJtw 
The cvperienml world is too lull of anti 
nomics and contradictions to be capabk 
rif being taken as the sole lontcntofthc 
Diyiot Mmd It IS not suil ciciitly colic 
rent for that Coherence nnd comprehen 
snincss ns Mr Bradley pomtkout, goto 
gclher The more comprehensne a thing 
18 the more coherent nnd rational it is 
Nature as y\c know it ib not a whole 
complculy Innnonioiis and unless wc lx 
heye that It is supplcmentctl by cKments 
iKyonil tlx hen of iiir mUJhge.aee-Ifift for 
imng integral factors of the Dumc Lxptn- 
cocc It IS not possible to rcganl it as the 
reyelation of God It is true that nature 
bwmes an irrntionnl siml unless wc think 
ot It ns the objectuc expression of the 
Ui\inc Mind but this does not mean tliat 
tt IS the complete expression of that imnd 
auen a vieyy yyould make it esen more irra 
1^1 '*'• nre unable to make imytlimg 

** ,K*‘'‘'‘-diggcr 8 scene for example 

intbeplay ofUamlcl even when it is fcfd 
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apart from its contest, unless vve suppose 
that it is the work of mind. The know- 
ledge that it was written by Shakespeare 
explains it ; but, in another way,' it adds 
to our perplexities. Can this half crazy 
thing be the production of Shakespeare’s 
mind? Ifitisso, are we not led to ask 
whether, after all, we should not revise our 
ideas of Shakespeare’s genius’ Theaoln- 
tion of the problem comes when we re- 
member that It is only a very small part ol 
a big drama and sec it in its proper sett, 
ing. Not it by itself hut it, as supplement- 
ed by more significant things that throw 
light on it, IS the work of Shakespeare. 
This imperfect world in which we live is 
like the grave-digger’s scene in Hamlet. It 
can be regarded as the revelation of God 
only if WQ suppose that it is a very insig- 
nificant fragment of a much larger world 
of which we have no knowledge. Any 
other supposition would amount to saying 
that it, as God’s world, is the best possible 
world although everything or nearly 
everything in it is gravely defective. In the 
buoyant and chcenul days of youth it ma^ 
be possible to indulge in optimism of this 
sort but, 1 think, a time comes in the life 
ol es’ery mao who reflects when instead of 
finding traces of God’s presence in this 
world he is rather inclined to make a 
present of it to the Devil. What is to be 
said of a world in which horrors like those 
of the present war and the still greater 
horrors of the jicace that prevailed before 
the war and made it inevitable arc 
possible? Ye®, it is God's world but only 


in the same way as the grave-digger's 
scene in Hamlet is Shakespeare’s \vork. We 
arc forced to believe that it is largely 
supplemented by facts which make its 
defects explicable and thatv it is in the 
whole circle of Reality of W’hich our sphere 
of existence is a mere part that the Ab- 
solute Spirit is adequately embodied. 

The conclusmii, then, to w'hich we come 
IS that nature in its last interpretation is 
spirit. There is no spiritual world bej’ond 
this What appears to be a universe of 
dead matter is, in reality, the living 
thought of a living God. But the material 
universe is not a coherent whole and, as 
such, cannot be a complete reality. We 
must, therefore, suppose that &yond 
it and including anu supplementing it 
there are other w'orlds ^Yhich together 
constitute a whole comprehensive en- 
ough to be coherent. The distinction, 
however, between this world and any 
other w'orld beyond ; it is not a dislioc- 
tion between the natural and the spiritual. 
The spiritual is not a beyond, it is the uni- 
versal principle which has its content in all 
that exists The unseen universe is of a 
piece with and a continuation of the visible 
universe and in both the One Alldnclusive 
Spin! is revealed. Our world and every 
other possible world, as regions of mere 
fact, are all equally secular and valueless. 
Their genuine reality and spirituali^ lies 
in their being the embodiment of the 
Absolute, of the True, the Good and the 
Beautiful. 

Hiralai- Haloar. 


THE Sl'ATE-COUNCIL IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By Nakendra N-kyu Baw, 3s.a., d.l., PnEuenAxu Royciiaxd SenoutR. • ‘ 


VIII. 

TllENUMEVR ^CCOBDIXC TOTIlKSnCS. 

A S to the number of councillors, uc find 
the same injunction in the PurSoas as 
in the didactic portions of the ‘RSml- 
yana’* and ‘MahabhSrata.’* 

I. Kachchmmantfa)asc naikah kachchtona bahu- 
bhih sahA .Ram*. 'Ayod)* Vsnda,’ saiga loo, all. 

l8, V. t. 

2, The same itrw as atove in the ’.MBh.,' ‘SabhJ- 


par»a.’ ch. 5 ; slk. 30, v. 1. Also '.MCh/ 'Sanli- 
parva’ch. 8j. slk.47 uhlcb ^enjoms the nomber of 
cooneillors to be 'trravara' «,bich Kitakantha laterprets 
as abbive tiyawastnbbyo nyoni na 

tiiyah’ (se. aheo file councillors ate not avaJabie. 
counsel can be had with three at tbe ralnimum). This 
comment of Milakantba is at samnee wubthiton 
•MUh.,'efi 6,_atk. 30 quoted aboie. There, he says, 
’sbaUearnobhitJpie mantia ni pmiddher dvalihyj. 
meea martrayitavyamityartbab.’ “nie sik. 'shatkamo* 
A&, vh ch IS cited for esplacaiion, appears m several , ' 
noiks such as Parcha'aoira, flitopadesa, Vetilapaa-’i 
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The ‘^^ats>a-l’ur5na’* advises the king 
ne\er to make a decision alone nor to consult 
rnan> in regard to a matter of state. 

ACCOKDISG TO THE rURA'»\S 

The same is the injunction of the ‘Agni- 
Putind * which IS followed up by the later 
‘KSlika** and ‘Vrihaddharma* PurSnas* 

PUCt OF HOLDINO COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

The directions as to the places suitable 
for holding the council evidently contemplate 
two states of things, \iz, when the monarch 
IS in his palace as ordinarily, and when he 
IS elsewhere at other times, as for instance, 
during war 

In the 'MatiabhSrata,' a secret place in 
the roj al palace (prisSdam vS raho gatab) is 
recommended in the former case, and ‘gin* 
prishtha O^ill top) an open space dear^ of 
kusa’ and ‘kSsa grass (sunyam slhalam 
prakasam kusakasalinam , a place in a forest 
devoid of weeds (aranje nihsailkei and a 
boat (nau) are recommended in the latter 
case * Kauttlya enjoins a similarty secret 

chavimsat ka and it at followt — Stiaikarna bhidyate 
manlratehatuthkarno na bh dyace Taimattam 
praainena ahatlearnaffl varjaytt ludhli) — Pancba 
lanira Tanira t, ilk 94 {< * Counsel bem; 
confined to four eari does not leak out but does 
so by being beard by a Ih rd person wh ch raises the 
nuinner of listen ng ear* to SIX. Hence In counsel sx 
e_rs should be aro ded by all means). HfTakaolba ba* 
quoled the rerses m a wrong place foe they may re- 
Ute to the counsel of king regard ng private ouuert 
or to the counsel of private ind viduals, but not to tbe 
royal council 

t Naikasiu tnantrayeninantrara tlji na bahubb h 
saha 'Matsys. rurana, ch fJO slk 37, and t 

3 Noikastu mantrayen mantrain na raia bahu 
bhihsaha. ‘Agni Parana, 'ch Jig slk. 18 «a<f v 

Bahobhlrmanlcayet kamam raia maatrin prilhak 
pnlhak Mamnnimapi na koryyinmantrl mantrapra 
kasanam Ibid, slk 19 

Kvapi kasjapi visviso bnsvatlha *ada nrloam, 
Nischayascha talbi mantre Varyya ekbna sanne 
rt rf, Slk: inc 

3 ManUayetta h samam jnana n natyartham 
babubhiseharet, Lkaikenana karttavyam mantrasya 
cha vmischayam *Kll ka Putina,' co 8^ slk tof 

Vyastah sa oastaiscl anyasya vyvpadesaib sa nan 
tatah. ~ . . - raanltayet 

Ibid, slk loj itiv . 

4 Baliubhirmantrans t\ago na cha kamaotranipi 
cha ‘Vrihaddharma I urina, Uilaraddianda cb 3, 
slk, 3, and V 

J Ginpnshthamuptruhya pilsidaiu vi r&bogatab 
y, ch 38, slV ty, and » 


place With an eje to absolute seclusion U 
should be a secluded spot, not visible even 
to birds, and also such as permits no sound 
to escape outside ^ The injunctions in 
*Manu** bear almost verbatim resemblance 
to the two \erses from the ‘l\Iahabh3rata,’ V, 
ch 38 The ‘Kaiika Purana’ seems to be the 
Only ‘Purina’ that speaks of place for 
counciM The ‘Kamandakija’* is verye’C* 
plicit on this pot It 

PRECaUTIOVS for SECRECt 
It sajs that council should be held by the 
king umiatched by others in the rojal palace 
at a spot having no pillars, windows, clefts, 
Cnirbhedya) or anything that might har« 
hour an eavesdropper ('Antarasamsra}a , 
antartt —distant i e, removed), or tn a forest 
The vicinity of the council is to be kept 
clear of dwarfs idiots, eunuchs, women, the 


ArAoyt B hsAUke ig latra, minlra vidlilystea 
Ibid slk t8 nt V 

Aruhya nivtaiu uthinva tunysm sthalani prsksisn 
kusa k««i liftsm MBh.'XH, ch 8j slk 57 tsiv 
Tbe word 'nihtalake \t has been Interpreted by 
Nnukaniha into ' devoid of grass, so that the place 
Blight harbour no overhearer ' 

I Taduddesah samvnlah kathknam aniariU 
paksbibhirapyanllokyassygi 'Arthvsistra, Ck I, 
mtnuadhiksra p. aS ^ 

Mr R Sylma Ssiiri appears (0 be incorrect in 
his iranstat onof *uddes«h‘ into ‘ subject matter of a 
couocil ' It should be evideniljr “ ‘spot for couacil 
a 'ilsnu ' VII, 147— 

Ginprisiham samaruhya prashdam vl rahogatah, 
Aranye mhsslake vi maniniyedavibhlsbitih 

Ib the translation of this couplrt, Uuhler has “soli 
ury” for ' nihsaiake" pursuant to the commentaries of 
Natlyana, KulluLabhaita, lUghavlnaods Medhatilbi, 
Gorindaraja and Nandantcharyi interpret it as “free 
from crass and so forth Vide Manu fSCE), fn 
ooVil, i«y 

3 Susamvritam mantragrihsm sthalam varuhva 
maDira)ct *Kil kx Purina ’ ch 84, slk loc, 2nd v 

Aranye n hsalake v* .. Ibid- 

slk toft tst V ’ 

4 Xisismbhe nirgavaksbe cha nlrbbedya'ntara 
uutimye t'briTabparyjaranje va mantrayetivibhi* 
snah KimandaktyaMI, stk d6, 

N rbhinna samsraye’ it another read ns for the 
last Inv words tn the 6r$t verse Nubhinoa ^removed. 

RLMtra'sed (B bl Indica) 
there IS another sloka which appears m the com 
tBenmy but not in the body of the aforesaid ed non 
of the work » 

Niichhidre n ijjane sanke aniranlarasanRam^ 
Nireaie such raslambl e maDtrayela mahodsyab 
A prosperous king having purified bfraself should 
OMd Muncil m an unfrequented, solifatj breereless, 
-rlea^ fissurrless, ‘secure room. 
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crooked, lame, blind and emaciated, as also 
animals Kautilya likewise taboos the 
animals On the ground that the parrot 
[‘suka’), MainS (sari, le, either theGracula 
Religiosa, or Turdus Sahca), dog and other 
animals are known to ha%e duulgcd council 
secret-* ‘ The Manai-a* injunction as also 
:hat of the ‘K 3 hk 5 Purana’"* is almost to the 
?ame effect 

According ti Kautilya, cabinet secrets 
:\n leak out through 'pramida (^carelessnessX 
'mada’ (mtOMcation), ‘suptapral 5 pa* (talk 
luring sleep! and kSmadi (sensuality &c. ) of 
muncillors * Passages m the 'MahJbhSrata,'* 
Agm Putina'* and 'KSmandak^ya* repeats 
iimilar causes of iiolation of cabinet secreev 

TKE BLSrSfSS OF THE COOSCIL ACCORDlhi- TO 
KAVTiaiK 

It IS stated by Messrs Macdonelt and 
fCeith that it is reasonable to assume that 
,he business of the council m Vedic times 

I ‘Arihajiilra', T 5 V f. mauidh kira , p 'S It 
efers to the a\o daoce of the dirjtu sed and despicable 
7 the words 'prachchhanna' and aiaraata mlmet, 

' *7 

3 At the tiise o{ consultation, let him cause to he 
emorri idiots the dumb, the blind and the deaf, 
inimals, very aged men, womeo barbarians the skL 
,nd those dencient la limbs— ‘Manu, VI I (S 3 E.*, 
49 '(The aforeaatd] desp cable persons, ILewise 
inimals and particularly women betray secret counsel 
or that reason he (i.ins) must be careful with respect 
0 them * Ib d tja 

fCf ‘Mbh’ Vana pana, ch tjO, slk 44 {Hopkins, 
JA.OS', Xlll, 103(1. 

‘"Animals’ » e., ‘parrots, starlings and other talk 
ng birds’ (Null , Gov , Ragh ^a^d) ‘for soch crea 
ures divulge Secret plans (Medh) Ibid 149^0 

3 'S sun sJVbaaingan patidancbhakan va* san 
;as(atbs’ 'Kaikx Purina ch S4 sl< 106, sod v 

k VsTjjayen mantra gehe tu manushyan TiWrrtam 
statba Ibid , 107, (st i 

(Children, monkeys, eunuchs ‘sakas’, 'inainis, and 
lefotmed persons should be reraoied from a council 
room) 

4 ‘Arthasislra’, loc cit , pp 26, 17 ' 

'S ‘MBh’, Udyoga patva ch 39 slki 38,39 

6 Madih pramsdah kjmascha supta praUpiUni 

cha, 

Bhindanti mantram prachchhannah kammyo 
ramntam tatba 

^ *igni Purjna’, ch 'tr slk. 6 
r The divulgeoce of pol t cal secrets has been made 
the subject of capita\ puaisbnitnt in the ‘KanVf'ya.** 
loc, cit p z 6 

7 KamaadaWya*, sarga n, 6> 

51 Vi -5 


was general deliberation on policy of all 
kinds and legislation so far as the Vedic 
Indian cared to legislate of .vhich honeier 
little or no evidence is directly available 
perhaps as a result of the nature of the 
texts » 

More light IS thrown bj later literature 
upon the programme of work of the council 
in subsequent times The details of work 
given fay VisSlSksha as quoted in the 
‘Kautilija’ are (i) 'anupalabdhasya jnaoam’ 
(knowledge of the unperceived), (2) ‘upalab- 
dhasja nischajabal&dhioam’ (making certain 
of the perceived), (3) ‘arthadvaidhasya samsa 
yaththhtdanam’ (removal of doubts regard* 
mg a subject susceptible of differences of 
opinion), (4) ekadesadrishtasja seshopalab 
dhih (inference as to the whole of a subject, 
apart of which is perceived * According to 
Kautilya himself, the agenda comprises 
deliberation as to theffollowing five items — 
(I) means of commencing operations (karma* 
nSmSrambhopSj a), (2) providing men and 
materials (purushadravyasampat), (3) dis 
tribution of place and lime (desakSlavibhSga) 
(4) counteraction of disaster (vmlpHtaprati* 
kSra), and (5) successful accomplishment 
(kirja siddhi)*. 

These five aspects are to be duly con* 
sidered m regard to every rtem ol work put 
before the council for consideration, the 
councillors being questioned both individually 
and collectively,* and their opinions being 
always accompanied by reasons * 

The BusisEss according to the Agm PwM«a 
AND hamandakt^a 

The continuance in later times of the 
traditional list of duties of the council is 
evidenced bj passages in the ‘Agni Purana, 
and ‘KSmandakiya,® 

I Uacdonrll & Keiths 'Vedic ladez', II, 431. 

^ ‘AtUiasivlra’, loc. cit., p *7 

3 ‘AHhasastra*, loc c t , p ■’8 

4 ‘Arihassstra’, loc cil, p 'lanekaikasah 

pnehchhet samas tmreha. 

The cooimentalQt of the 'Kiimawdaklya’. (Bihl 
tndica) quotes this very passage from Eaotilya in 
support of sai^a 11. sloka 69, and verse, viz., pravi* 
set svahttiQveshi roatameshSm prithak pnihak 

5 Mr It ^jSma Sisirf has traostaied the word 
*n>at prainvekao lb d., p 38) diflereally I think it 
should be translated “individual op cions” ‘pravi 
yeka’ meaiwag ‘stpacafentss’ (see Monier Wimanss’ 
Oiaiosary) 

6 ATijoitasyavijnSnimvijtsiiasya eba nischayalj,“- 
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na for ready reference the prices prerailinjr ta the 
TearsinQ«st.onin the raUges conrerned of com 
mercial crops like jnte laviewoftUe facts that the 
price of the jote sold was a Tery important itemof 
the calculations relating to income and also that the 
oriceofinte is liable to large fluctuations it is on 
Secessa^ to labour this point In the cast of riw 
Sod paSy (unhnsVed rice) Ur Jack has quoted the 
J^ei^adoptedfortheconrersioo into money bothe 
does not tell ns whether the rates were for ret^l or 
wholMals transactions It is in any case aof^tn 
Tate that the Inquiry synchrouised with a period of 
wyhighpnces but for this no blame can possibly 
rtuch tokr Jack These explanatory matters are 
followed in the appendix by four tables namely (11 
MPnlaMon, 12) income by families of Hindus Mns 
^^s and others in four broad lubdiTisions.i e (a) 

,a“ onion (b| boraio oomloit (o) jior. ..d ^o« 
and (d) in indigence , (3) debt and (4) Tillage taxa 

*'°The author begins the introductory chapters with 
a Tcry readable account of the phTS-cal festu^ of 
fhl district of Fatidpnt nod the life of its inhaUi 
He brings out rery clearly the preponderat 
Ingly agricullnMl character of the distnet and the 
aifTanthges derived by the population from the work 
of Its numerons nvers which are still depositing salu 
Sble sSl on their shifting banks The description of 
the life of the people S very useful so far as it goes 

though we should hare welcomed a refereaee to pro 

blemf that a i>ernsal of these pages would ntttutaMy 
auMMt to any thoughtful ramd There is no ind. 
Mtiott as to bow far the people are satisfled with 

the r present condition nod whether they are ready 

Ind willing to adopt new or improved agricollnral 
meth^s «scaplea Have any measures t»«ii taken 
“I'thii direetioa by the Covernraent or the people 
themselves Some data are furnished ^regardiog the 
iub?titntioo of jate for nee but eomparauve figures 
deUinc with periods of years wontd hare been nseful 
to the«odeat Possibly such figures are available 
mrte annual bloebooks ©f the tgfieultor.l depwt 
meol ol the province but what is needed is a present 
Sent of them 10 relation to the other economic facts 
«nta?ned .”the work Mr Jack has drawn atten 

to the absence of roads and commonicatmns in 

llTpoi" ol If I ■"'1 

.™,,nniiaff almost to Impossibility losomc cases ot 
tr^MPoenn seasons w hen the nvtrs and waterways 
Lrelowand dty It is a moot point speciaHy lo 

nee cron fails Other important loquiri^ 
Sit arise from the facts set forth >n the work are m 
—^.ftnlfor the export of all the commercial produce 
«f the distTKt in the form of raw material witboat 
anV^kindoVrreliminary treatment «« the distrait itself 
SSVr nscaS^ pathered from Mr Jack a ar^u^ 
to rtod.t. J tonllj '• -ot r'™"',”' '■fS 
Aoort. bot t\< may be wrong Mr Jark 
MsS tells that the peoplb of the distnct have no 
riftre in the transport of gooils Ihxl nass through 
th^distnet- W hit are the obstacles to cstaN.ib 
meat of mdls and presses for the treatment of jute 
for the actual consumer? What prevents the 
wealthier lodivKluals in the district from taking 

tbor doe share in the business of selling and export 

lag late anl jute proilnets 7 These are questions 
which Mr jock does not dt«eu«s bat ther sbrntl \ be 
Seriously considered by out couBtrymen if they wish 


to lake full advantage of the results ofihe 

IfoSoIMr J«t .Sa I; »n»bora.or, Tbn'.J 
many other points which the CKat« 

.«E«l to o thoorttM m.od tot « 
have not the space to refer to them It is 

parlgementofMr Jack s excellent work to «j:^oa 
that hiidescnptive statement is marred by several 
hasty nod faoUy generalisations which we trust wdl 
be amended in subsequent editions Economists 
ahoald by now be sufficiently alive to the dang^ 
of the omission of qualifving phrases 
a atatemeat is likely to be used by the genera 

public for controversial pnrposes. la page 19 

Vhe statement that 'nobody in Bengsl, 


public for controversial puiiiw- 

Sccurs the statement that 'nobody •" Beogsl. 

whether a cultivator or 

^Mvnntitinn lives in a hired house Itmaybe notw 
that^Calcntta is within Bengal and aUo that la 
many^of the small towns a very coosidMubte 
nartioo of the population do live lo hirrf houses, 
& Spm.onse£pLsedby Mr Jack m the course 
of hu mlrodnctory chapters illnstratc how very 
often the British administrator however intimate 
his kooaledge of the externals of Indian life may 
be fails to sene some of the fundamentals At page 30 
^ nre soUmnly told that Mhe womenkind apend 
most oftbe day inside the house, but their comfort 
and their tastes are little considered bv the men j 
and ifthey were, the women must improve them Iw 
the light of nature for they are not permitted 
tovwVt the houses of their neighbonrs’' It Is un- 
tieeisary to mention lo anyone with the slightest 
JSTknowledge of the family and social life of 
HfodusesweliesMBisnlmaos in rural Bengal that 
Statements of fact made In Inis 

shoMsenteoeeis loaecnrate and that the conclaiiotii 

*"Aw?.S:n|toTr Jack time table of tha 
cuUimor. when his land Is unfit for jute shows 
thn* months hard work and nine months Idleness, 

It ^ crows jute as well as nee. he will haw an ad 
ddmoaUaweeks wotUinJnlv nod August Thwe 
not condiilons of which lie can rtaso»aUy 
Complain’ NVe can hardly credit that this is the 
wa“?rtd opinion of Mr Jack and It is perhaps more 
SiVritable to nsiume that the famination ol pwtur 
vsque writing has betrayed him into a general statej 
^.'ni »hich IS amply contradicted In his own detailed 
deOTptron of the ^ife of the Faridpur peasant in 
tbe fimt place Mr Jack interprets the employment of 
liireaUbourfortheharveitingof the nee crop as a 
sien of Uilaesi or roisUUen pride Sow, according 
to Mr Jack himself no such hireil laliour is utilised 
■a thebaTvestingorsubsequcnt treatment of lute and 
It was worthwhile for him to inquire whether there 
was any economic reason for a diffeccnt practice at 
the rice harvest. He would then have found that it 
involies considerable loss and waste to leave a lulljf 
ripened field of rice unharvested for any length of 
time specially with a strong wind blowing at fhe 
time. Consequently the harvest operations have to 
tie* crowded into a few short days’ and the peasant 
Is compelled to secure outside Uhoar wherever 
available rortuoately the climatic cond lion* 
mature the nee crop in the western districts 
slightly earlier than in the eastern tracts and in 
ter district co-opcralion becomes possible then agaH, 
os Mr Jack informs us -during the dismal pernM 
oftbe tains, from July to September and ntso m 
winter when he has finished harvesting his own r*^ 
mud caa uo longer find employment In harvesting 
operations in neighbouring districts the cnllivoW® 
spends much of his iiinei in bshiug or mending i"* 
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fishingfienr Mr Jocligives a very vi\id description rrom the ioregoing paragraphs it Vkill be apparent 
orthearaaous and at times risky nature of moch thatinvien of the facts set forth by Mr Jack himself 
of the fishing in the •rrallen and rapid streams of <!re are suable to accept bis dictum on the laziness of 
the district and elsewhere he also impresses oa ns thcFandpurpeasant orthepcnodsofidlcnessenjoyed 
what a large and nutritions part fish plays to the bvfaim Whether with ah gber physical and mental 
food economy of the larilpnr agricnUorist and efrcieacy and with iraproTed methods of ogneniture 
yet he reckons the time thus spent either as compar and an improeed organisation of credit sale and 
ative idleness or as deioted to amasemect* pnrchaseit will not oe possible to find fnllerand 
Apparently Mr Jack is also unable to count as better distributed erapIoTment for the peasant and 
laMurinthe economic sense the time spent hy the thus increase the produce of the district enabling the 
peasant la repairing or budding his dwelling p!a e peasant at the same time enhanced facilities for 
orcattle sheds (page C3) or m gathering fodder for recreation and spiritual culture is another matter 
his cattle (page 45) There is further etidence in fa the second and third chapters the author ana 
the book itself (pages 74 and 83) that there is a lyses the figures of income that are tabulated in the 
great deal of subsidiary employment Me may appendi* and attempts to frame an average actnal 
be permitted to doubt whether even the visits budget of the annual expenditure of each of the four 
paid by the cultivator at all seasons of the classes into which the agricultural population of the 
year to the neighbouring markets on market dislnct has been divided Me have already comraen 
days can really be described as an amusemeot ted on the methods adopted for the calculation of 
(page 46) la another portion of the book the figures relating to income According to Mr Jack 
we are told that the mam crops of the peasant the information collected yields the following results 
are sold by him in driblets and evidently tbeenstom The income of an average family of 5 6 persons 
of a forward sale of the whole crop to firms oflnrgc among agriculturists was found to be 
exporters has not yet penetrated into the interior of In comfort (49 per cent) Ropees 305 per annum, 

the district The economic advantage secored by the Below comfort (28 percent) rupees 233 per 

peasant by selling hia produce at different market annum 

prices through the year may be debateablc bat it Above indigence (18) per cent) rupees 166 per 
would seem that many of his visits to the markets annum 

are not unconnected with the sale of his main crops In indigence (41-8 per cent rupees 115 per annoci 
or of his ‘ dairy produce, hje products fruit and so la estimating what these figures actually mean, it 
forth (page 74). Moreover m the conditions must t* constantly borne m mmd that they were 
depicted by Mr Jack the peasant cannot possibly collected in years when jute, the principal commer 
ascertain the varying market rates or the trend of cialcrop of the distnet, was selling at prices which 
market demand without freqnent visits to the mar were considerably in excess of those that had pre* 
kets of the neighbourhood, A similar form of amuse vailed a few years before and also that (so far as we 
meat ’ will be found among all agriculturat peoples can uaderstnnd} they include the expenses of enltira 
and to our knowledge it is encouraged to normal tioa normally incnrred by an average family ne 
peace times ta the agrieultoral districts of Fagtaod bnres will lose mneb of their statistical valne shonld 
by the issue of railway tickets to market towns at there be any marked change m the relative valne of 
redneed rates to agncaltansts dsnogall seasons of inteaodnee 

the year "ith these very important qualifications the aver 

Is giving ns the timetable of the cnltivator for age locome per head of what Mr Jack styles a famdr 
the whole year Mr Jack has made a notable orais in cororort comes to rupees sixty per annum At 
sion He has not told ns bow mneh time is on the page 59 we ore fnraished with the budget of the 
average spent by the peasant in bed when disabled aonnal expenditore ofsneh a family This comes to 
by malaria. Indeed in a description of the economic Rupees 50 pw bead so there ongfat to be ample mar- 
conditionsof a tract of country which according to gin for error and also for saving Bnt we confess 
all accounts has been seriously affected by malarial that oltbongb the budget figures are said to be based 
fever the absence of any reference to this phenomenon on actuals ascertained in selected families we are 
except in a casual or incidental manner isioexplicable noable to understand many of the items and enter 
The only passages in which we have discovered any tain grave doubts about the economic value of the 
allusion to the scourge of malaria are two in number figures In the first place Mr Jack starts in the bnd 
At page 92 Ur Jack speaks of the ‘ ravages of get with the assnmptioa that nnhusked nee cost two 
malana which has always made great inroads npou rupees a maund but at page 149 it is explained that 
thecolonies ofsedentary weavers At page 127 in in the cakulatioa of income nnhnsked rice was vain 
discussing the backward condition of Fandpur with edatRs 3per maund os an equivalent forthenee 
respect to local conveniences the author states that consumed and for the pnlses, vegetables, £mits dairy 
' doctors are fewer and less qualified than in neigb produce bye products tobacco, bamboos reeds and 
bonnng distnets although fever and other diseases grasses * (It may be noted in parenthesis that verr 
have taken such a heavy toll in some parts of the little allowance if any is made for these items oa the 
d strKt as to reduce the population materially In corresponding side of the budget) These admittedly 
view of this latter statement the reader is natnrally arbitrary assumptions make ail the figures more or 
entitled to ask how far the laziness of the peasant (if less conwctural Then in the budget although such 
there IS any laziness at all) is the resnlt of the ravages lUms of the normal exMnses of cultivation are inclnd 
of malana which he has not tbepower to resist and ed as rent purchase or cattle and boat we find no 
for the scientific treatment of which he has not any Jnentioo ol other necessary items such ashired labour 
facilities One is also tempted to speculate whether seed and Interest on capital borrowed As only 
the food available to the peasant provides snScicDt the aonnal cost of cattle boat and house re 
nonrishment to give him the required power of pairs has been allowed for in the budget the 
resistance and whether be has the means to avail interest on the original investment which is la 
himself of any remedial facilities that may beprOTided ^ prombrnty made with borrowed money cannot 
hy centrM or local authorities. be neglected Turning to other items in Mr Jacks 
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mtrnit IwJifet we fml that * y *'• 

nre «!J jw< 1 la the re^r the clothee of n femiljr 
offiT* We ebatl be •iirnnecd to hear that ««« 
the won hnmble men al Krennt In Mr |ac1i • 
houechjll in tlcnsal cm «lyth» h niKlf far the wbote 
year at fi' 


We hart not left ourielvt* •?«>•? for a re ercBee to 
thcoathor ■ Boalyti* of the fi^ore* relntinff to Uf 
BoaBBflcnUornl elatiet or to In* comroeni* on U* 
proffMioB* of JamJ BKenli. Inwyer* dwtor* 


»*U«I I ulem t« I 


traJer. nor.* .lp->*»iole '"‘'"'/fJlTr 

111 * ceaerat obterration* on the ecoa *mic eon Mioa oi 
the bbsdriitak' eU**, too tar;,e i 


pr .portion al 


iatoco*tthe m»snifi-ent»um of one rupee a rear to Mr Jack tp i^eR^) lire* In ffiiDd 

•rely the renewal of cheap earthennare Jar* and 


li’ rtooi'lote'fMtejln Benjal ceboomic. tbould care 
iultf read and d zeit the fact* eoDtatiied in the work 
. r t ihf* flcrentaaCC 


pot* a* they break W« thou*h**re "»nnol hooeetly rccommen llhe aewetaeet 

S';'.!.;?./™":, it-iV. . 1 ... m, j«t 


I a^ricil 
c intradtcia 
for domeatk. 


In the Hit t*To chapter* of the book, the aothor 
deal* *‘tb the problem* of rural tndeMednei* and 
taialion and tn»kei eoottruetire propoial* 0 


* aabjeet*. V\e hare no betilatioo in *ayioff that in the 

1 Mr faek etoUm” ?tu« mamr of .odebtcclaeii neither Mr Jack . preientment 
, .h/ ..." mnt.on ^t ^e oftheeiwiiai? muatioD nor hi. •ufrRe.tion* w. I com 
anoinntion mat t e theniielre* to pertont who hare pfaclieal e* 

neneocc of the problem either in BeoRal or elsewhere 
\\ .th reRard to the figure* tben!»clf n we bare already 
enoreiKdour »oipiciooof an undereitimate and the oe 
tailed fiRure* Eireo by Ur Jack Indieatea rerr OBerea 
diiinbaiiOB ot indcbtednes* Anyone who hat had any 
thing to do with the preparauon or checkinR of the 


oflhe*ffn.oCthedifloiion<ir protpemr Mr Jack* 
own deKription of the eontent* of a^rwiltural 
hoatehoH. Hindu an 1 Moilim 
tiudRet B.fuinption The 
fcttieal* and entertainin' 

fire, fifteen rupee* a ytar ^ • , ... 

thi* figure is based on the aisampt.on that the 

lifetime of a generation is thirty year* during which 
there wiU lie one birth one marriage and one death 
TMtrbeadofpopulaliaa We *hould hare t.krl an 
MthoTity ba*ed on census statistics for .ueh an 
assumption speciallr in a country Ike India with 
a laree death rate high infantile mortality nod a 
eomparatirely early marriage age Mr Jack has Hr 

iher allowed within this it*m the*um ot three ™p«» 
twerearperhendto corer the cost of h ispitnlity s^ di 

ire »ut)pase also iKludes chanty a nrtue ^ord og reconjca ereu u, (■<> ... 

To Ur’^^aek himielf much t «e mwwe of * »ociety AssumiDg howerer that the 

peaiantry m total ladebtadDes* of the agneoUBral cHhc* i» 

So not wonder that Mr JaeC 10 ^ than a m Huso peuo Is or h* S3 pee family a* 

lniitaffdefiBedeomforeas body saffieienllT shetw by Mr Jaedr, we see no gre®* cause for 

ed from the weather *‘o"’®'b ioffi«ient1y filled with The net Talue of tl^e anoual produce of the 

food and limbs deceoily eorered with garaseBta In . ,, estimated at four mill on pottndi 

oof own Tiew thi* may be ei eteoee hat not Umc n would be rery noutued for an 

Viebat* no doubt that Mr Jack IS fam.l ar with the •.^"’ftnVal popilaiion to carry on their worl.ia 
followioe obeerratioos of Profeesor Mar»liall ,{,* pSrci,o»e of plough cattle the purchaee of 

ctples ofiJeoooffl es Sisth edition lOlO B"S» .>*^1 Hr houses boat* and other iraplemeat* 

but they ore worth <,uot.Dg far the benefit of the g;.*;5"*;noufci pa,o«au for seed labonr etc. with 
ireoeral reader . .. ont a certaio amount of borrowing Indeed eren a 

^ 'For there i* a certain .mount of indebtedoeM would not be d sqo et 

strictly necessary for each grade ot woru «b cni* meant the siokiBg ol larger capital in per 

sense thatif any of it **'“'*“. ’'t?- indeed mauent improTtraeats Without a detailed eiamioa- 
notbedooe efficiently *be adult* might t^ee teonre conditions <ind of the possibilities 

take good care of ‘bemselres at the e* j,(,n,proTe»eBt* In agricuUural practice in thedis 
theirchildreo bat that wimld ^ly defer t^de y not worth while expreising any opinion on 

efficiency for one generati^on Fuether tM« arec Moreorer the indebtedness of small 

rentional necessaries which „ f.rmec* crery where fluctoates considerably during the 

S b, ...ton ..a i.;i»t 'I*' ” Sk.™ ... t.i... Ih. ..“aai. 

would giTC up much of their *, n«rt of of ocrop leasoa or alter the harrest has been reaped 

called, rather than S" witliont the g«a p aod the wrplos sold V, ithoat Information as to the 

these Thirdly there are habitual comforH p^od to which Mr Jack, figures refer or whether 

some though not all wooM not eat re y nij were all collected at the same time of the year, It 

cren when hardly preaed doubt whether the will be entirely unsound to deduce any conclusions 
\Ye may be permiit to Marshall from them ^or do we attach any great importance 

pnncipUs ' jaef in proclaiming to the to the BM«»1 f ^ our author regarding the 

wo^ld tLt half the rural populanon of a typeaJ ongin of the debu^ being ia most cases due to imgr^ 

Bengal d strict bred In •^comfort 


iiajs?fat or stotni ttatemeat* of cooperotire •ocletiw 
10 ditlerent parts ofJodia know* how unreliable the 
(isore* relating to lodebtednes* prore to be when they 
nre6r»t recorded ereu by the members of the com 


_ rideut expenditure upon doracstie eereraooiea 'The 

the’fienres or conclasioosof word improrident * isarelatire term and following 
necessary t° ”, the other half who are below the definition of the standard of comfort enunciated 

w"d. .ot ka.» b, Pret..... U.t.h.ll wb.eh ... b.,, q.oud .bar. 

M, •crioos when he assuresns {page the organisers of the co operative motement all over 

i^Bat there is uo stnrration even lo the lad gent India official and non official hare wisely recognised 
a«» le fttnoBg the p^ple whose laeome per bead IS astaodurd of cspenditure on inch occasions which 


.n does not ce 

u w uuv uls'food be can always begit It 
jt noted that the person from whom be wiU beg 
as only three rupees a year for hosptality and 
arity ^ 
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ary staadard Wi hava no evidence whatever on this 
point. 

Theconstroctive proposals made by Mr Jack oa 
.he aulyect of indebtedness are (1) the employment 6t 
iTerylarge staff by the Gorerament to organise and 
to manage co-opemtire credit societies all over the 
listrict, the ' settlemeat” of the existing occoaots 
borrowers nnd lenders by state oSciaUand 
,3j the incnlcation of thrift by teaching the peasant. 
igaiQ through the inflnence of government om.ialsin 
meco-ouerative department, to attain a higher stan 
lard of living, e.g , by the iraprovement of their home- 
itead and of the qnality of their livestO''k We are 
JQt anare whether Mr Jack has had any real practi 
;al experience of the raanagement of a credit society 
tmong the villagers of India bnt t\e can assure hitu 
all the measures suggested by him are foredoom 
M to failure We have no knowledge whether the 
ictnal rate of progress in the organisation of credit 
looetiesm Pandpnr coaid not be accelerated to a 
ertam degree hnt the task of the establishment of 
:rae credit societies la every village of a distrKt is not 
* seems to imagine Complex 

’£®b!ems of finsoce, audit, higher sapervisioa and co 
irdioation with other rural developments arise which 
:aa be soiled only in the course of a long term of 
'ears. If .Mr Jack wonld study thehistory ofco 
iperation in countries far more intellectuaJly ad 
^ced than India, such as Ireland, Germany or 
he will find that the movement has pro* 
Tessed much more rapidly in India than it dslin 
hosecountnesin the initial vears The employment 
>f a huge government agency might create credit 
o^etiei 10 every vi'lage m Faridpur, say in five 
'ears, but they would not be co operative societies 
fie recognise to the full the ntilily and the potency of 
operative societies but we want real progress to 
•’‘J and not an artificial growth. The 

**** Indian co>operative moeei^eot, 
r u?“ official, have now the advantage 

>i considerable experience and we b-lieve that 
■atj agree with a remarkable uoammily with 
he views expressed on the subject by theMaelagan 
^mmittea As for Mr Jack's second proposal, those 
ivno have had expenence, either in coaoexion with co- 
'perative work or otberwisr, know how difficult and 
•omplicated is the business of effecting a truly equit 


ablesettiemeot of accounts and also how ephemeral 
the resalts are unless the peasant can be restricted 
from re starting similar accounts either by enhstiog 
him as a member of an unlimited liability society or 
by prohibiting the alienation of bis holding The 
suggestion that thrift should be encouraged" by rais- 
ing the sUudard of life is sound m principle but it 
wiHb* found a wiser and more practical method to 
do so by persuading the peasant, first throngbeo- 
op*rative credit societies and then through oon credit 
agncultoraJ societies to increase bis income In view 
ofthefact that noteven one half ofthe agrienltnral 
popnlation at present enjoy the absolute necessities of 
existence which Mr Jack is pleased to call comfort to 
attempt to raise the staadard of life by snggestioe 
new Items of expenditure only is to put the cart before 
the horse 

With his remarks oa the subject of local taxation 
we are glad to say that we are in substantia] accord 
Without entering into a diseusston about the inci- 
dence of local taxation lo various countries or about 
the menu or demeriu of the permanent settlement of 
the land revenae of Bengal, specially at the time when 
It was made, it is sufficient to say that we have 
always felt that no progress can be achieved in rural 
development m Bengal or for the matter of that in 
any other part of India without the expenditure everv 
ycarofa considerably larger arnonut of money than 
IS at present available and we do not tee any obiec 
tion to the raising of the additional amount rrauired ‘ 
from local sonrees Provided that the people who 
are thus taxrt have a substantial voice in theoolwv 
and also in the administration of the funds raisro an 
thoughtful persons will be willing to co-operate in a 
bold aed comprebeasive scheme of rnraJ Iwtterment 
m Its sanous branches, education, samtation. medical 
relief, communications, and agricultural develoomenl 
Thedetails can U easily worked ont if there is avr^ 
meat aboot fandamentals ^ ^ 

. We have taken up much space moor notice of Mr. 
Jock's book Our apology is that the inbject matter 
ofthe book IS both interesting and important and 
that many of the statements of fact contained m it 
have to be received with ranch qualifieatioa while the 
Inferences drawn by Mr Jack himself are often erro- 
neons and may prove mischievous unless challenged 
ICS 


LADY SYBIL’S SHOE-BUCKLES 


By C. J. Hamilton, 

Author or “A Flash of Youth,” “The Disappearance of Lucy Donovan,” &c. 
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(XTBS, they certainly are lovelj',” cried 
jT Lady Sybil, as she held up a pair 
of dainty green satin shoes, adorned 
antique diamond, buckles “Aren’t 
they^" 

“Th^ jx/e rather fetching,” said her 
521^6 


elder ststcr, Lady Clare, holding up one of 
the shoes to the light, and examining the 
buckle through her pmce-nez, “and S' the 
diamonds are genuine— as I suppose they 
are— they must be most valuable.” ^ 

“Of course the diamons are gerinine” 
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cncd Lady Sybil ‘do jou imasme 

that Fmcst Vnndclcu^^^ollld pi\t me nnj* 
thme that « as not genuim. 

“Arc you quite sure they came Irom 
him’” ,, , , 

“Pcrfcctlj sure— certain Hcnsltttl me 
the hst time I sau him to pt\ t him a small 
luccc of the satin from the frock I nm gointf 
to \\tar nt the llndficld ball, as be uanttU 
to see the exact Bhadc of gn^en ’ 

“And \ on cat e It to him 
“Whs not I said Ladj Sybil, colotirinR 
“vthyshouldntl gire it to hm I hare 
known him 80 long played with him ns n 
small child in the vicarage garden, when he 
\\ as making behet e to he Robin Hood and 
1 Maid Manan * . , , 

“Yes, I rcmcralier,’ said Lady Clare, 
thoughtfully ‘ That was svbcn he was the 
fourtliRonofapoorsicar and now— now 
lie is an Australian magnate though we 
never know when these magnates may 
suddenly collapse ’ 

“hot much tear of his collapsing, said 
Lady Sybil, pouting 'he has thousands of 
acres they say . hut it doesn t so very much 
matter to me , he is an old friend, and, of 
course, he may gi\c me a pair of diamond 
shoe-bucklcs If he chooses I am charmed 
with these, they yust match my Empire 

^^^As Lady Sybil spoke she stretched out 
line tiny foot, encased in an openwork 
black sdk stocking The beauty of Lady 
Svbil s feet was famed far and near 
Rather narrow, with high, arched insteps , 
they had been modelled by a sculptor as 

the perfection of shape and form 

Amd when Lady Sybil had dancal n 
saraband in short skirts with sandals laced 
uo far above her beautifully turned ankles, 
she bad been the «ntrc of admiration 
Verses in praise of her beautiful feet had 
been inscnbed to her by a rising minprpoet 
of the day, and she had been called The 

Atalanta of the moment’ 

' Men do talk such nonsense about 
Sybil’s feet,” aaid Lady Clare, who was 
three years older than her sister “Tliey 
certainly are very well shaped butherfnee 
IS not a bit prettier than mine, and her 
nose IS inclined to turn up at the end, 'tip 
tilted like a flower,’ they may say, bnt 
other people are not quite so comph 
mentary ’ 

LadySybil was atill cxammingher green 
satin shoes and counting the diamonds on 
the buckles “Twenty seven m oil ■ she 


ii,tid “They imist lm\e co'»t « 
penny, lho«c diamonds with the ^ 

shade in them arc nlways expensive 
Hmest Vnndclcurasasnetcr one to imani 
the cost ot Anything he gave J ' 

absolutely la\ishnhout presents 

“Well lure he comes,’ said Lady uarc, 
looking nut of the «i»dow . “so you can 
lecture him ns much as y ou like 1 m on lo 

n bridge party at Lady Ry Hon 8 

As she went out, Ernest \nndcleur came 
in He was a tall, sunburnt young man oi 
twenty nine, with bright blue eyes and a 
clean shaven face 

Lady Sy bil rushed up to him, holding 
the green satin shoes with their glittering 
diamond huckles, high in the air 

* I must scold you, she said, with a 
blush, “you are too extravagant , but. 
m a lower tone, “I lore you font all the 

He caught her in lus arms, green satin 
shoes buckles and all , . . 

“As if any thing m the world 
good enough for dainty Sybil 
satin dress ojght to be strewn with dia 
raonds , they ought to glitter in eaery haic 

ofyour beautiful head * - 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Ernest As a 
matteroffact, Ihavcvery few diamonds 
You see, there were six of us girls, and 
father isn’t at all a nch man— almost n 

pauperin comparison with others ' 

‘But four of you arc married, and you 
know quite well, Sybil, you ha\x nothing 
to do but to name the glad day, and Lady 
Sybil Scarsdale w ill become— ’ 

“Lady Sybil Ynndcleur,” she exclaimed, 
clapping her hands “Doesn t it sound 
awfully well? I love the name of Van 
delcur It is ever so much prettier than 
Scarsdale But I want to have a little bit 
more f^un before I am tied up for life ThcK 
IS this fancy ball at Iladficfd, w hen I shall 
come out in my green satin gown and my 
green satin shoes with these lovely antique 
shoe buckles,” she said, looking dowo ot 
them again ' I am to be the Empress 
Josephine, or Pauline Bonaparte, I forget 
which ” 

“Panhne Bonaparte, it must be, you arc 
too young for an Empress ‘My love she * 
but a lassie yet ’ ’ added Ernest, bumming 
the old Scotch line 

“She s a lassie that knows her^waj 
about pretty well,” said Lady 
demurely Then turning round, she 
shyly ‘Ernest, I haicn't thanked 
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"half enough for the shoe-buckles and the 
lovely shoes — for the thought you took as 
well as for the value of the things. It is 
only love that thinks, love that watches, 
love that waits !” 

"You darling !" he cried, seizing her 
hands, but she escaped from him. 

"I must go ano get ready," she said 
shyly. "Y 9 U must take me for a nice long 
drive in j’-our new motor. I have to wrap 
up well, and that takes a little time.” 

He let her go, and waited behind, 
vvalking up and down the room, and 
looking out ot the window 

"Will it last ?” bethought. "Can any 
man have such a treasure as this, without 
something happening to snatch the cup of 
bliss from his lips ?” 

n. 

The fancy hall at Hadfield was in lull 
swing. Lady Sj'bil, in her short Empire 
frock, with her green satin shoes and 
diamond shoe.buckles, was the belle of the 
evening. Crowds u-cre round her as she 
danced, and her feet cirae in for an nnusaal 
amount of attention. Ernest Vandelcur 
was not among the dancers ; be had never 
learned dancing when he was a boy. and 
now he did not care to acquire the art, 
so he stood with his back against the wall 
lazily watching the revolving figures os 
th<^ flew along. 

It was on Lady Sybil that his eyes were 
principally fixed, and as she met his glance, 
a smile, swift and full oi meaning, passed 
between them. Two men came in at the 
door— business men they seemed, and they 
also were much attracted by Lady Sybil, 
and specially so by those twinkling feet of 
hers ; those feet, which, -■ 

"... beneath her petticoat, 

XikeTitfle m’ice, stole 'in anh out. 

As if they feared the light." 

"I said them bnckles were the same. 
Bill," said one of the men. "Could be no 
mistake about it. Those were the very 
diamond buckles that were stole out of 
Mr. Mettheiraer’s case a week ago last 
Toosday." 

"Quite sure ?" 

“Quite; the diamonds arc the very same; 
worth a good bit, I can tell ye.” 

> ^ "And how did they get on her ladyship’s 
* feet, eh 

' "Why, that ’ud be tellin’, but I can give 
■ a guess, Sam, my boy.” 


Bill, wbo was the shorter of the two ' 
men, and had eyes like a ferret's looked in 
the direction of Ernest Vandcleur, who was 
now moving away to meet Lady Sybil. 

"I knows him and his pal,” he whisper- 
ed. “The pal was among the lot that broke 
open the case at Portman Square. He 
hookt^ it pretty smart, and now we’ve 
got a clue. If tbcm there shoe-buckics 
aren't the very ones vve’rc searching for, 
you may call me a Dutchman.” 

“And w'hatcver do ye mean to do ?” 
asked the other man. 

“Nab our man if wc can git hold of 'im. 
There be is now, the tallest of the lot stand- 
in’ agin the window. I’ve got the warrant 
all right.” ^ 

So, as Ernest Yandeleur was strolling ‘ 
up to Lady Sybil, he was confronted by 
the two men. The one called Bill stopped ■’ 
him and said; ‘ 

“Mr. Ernest Vandeleur, I b'lieve.” 

“Yes,” was the languid response. "What 
do^ou want of me ? Some begging Appli- 
cation. I suppose. Be quick about it !” 

“ ’Tisn’t that exactly, my lord~I mean 
sir— but it *8 along of them there diamond 
shoc-buckles her ladyship over there’s 
wearing. How did ye come by them ?” 

Vandcleur reddened angrily. "How did 
I come by them ? Why, bought them, of 
course. How else should I come by them ?” 

"Well \ you see there’s a bit of trouble 
about it, ’cos they're stolen property, 
that’s how it is ” 

"Stolen I Who stole them ?” 

"Ah, that 'ud be telling. Anyway, they 
were stole out of a glass case in Portman 
Square. No. 08. Know anything about 
that ?” 

"How should I know ? Do you take me 
fora tbief ?” 

court to-raorrow morning, that’s all. 
There’s bound to be some looking into this. 
Them shoe-buckles are stolen property, 
along with a lot of snuil-boxes anti loot 
of other valyble articles belonging to 
Maixms Metthcimer, Esquire, M.P.” 

"Go and hang yourself! I refuse to be 
questioned about the matter at all ” 

*'I thought as much. You’ve got a pal, 
Mr. Crosbie — Loftus Crosbie.” ’ 

"Well, and what if I have ?” 

"We expect he knows a hit about this 
here business. We’ve got information from 
heaclqu.irters. A'ou gave Lady Svbil them 
there shocbuckles she’s got on. TUere’s^ttb’^ '' 
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denying of that. ^Everyone knows it. Lady 
Sj’bil’s spoke of it herself,” 

“Hush, don't mention her; don’t speak 
of her, she is not to know about this.” 

‘‘She's bound to know ; it will be all in 
the papers to-morrow evening.” 

” Chen she'll think I aifa a thief'* 

“Just so, unless you can prove the con- 
trary.” 

Vandeleur, with a reluctant glance at 
Lady Sybil, left the ball-room Her bright 
brown e 3 'cs searched for him anxiously, 
but be did not return. A vague sense of 
apprehension— of alarm— of danger— crept 
over her. She danced no more that night. 

“Why, what’s this, Sybil cried Lady 
Clare, when the two sisters were alone in 
their room. “I am told Ernest Vandeleur 
is qccused of steaVmg those shoe-buckles 
^ou liave on )” 

“Nonsense! Ridiculous' It’s some 
enemy of his has spread the report Fancy 
an Australian millionaire stealing a trum- 
pery pair of sboe-buckles 
, “But they are not trumpery, th« are 
most remarkable— most valuable I told 
you they were ” 

"Yes, I know. He would not give me 
anything that was not valuable.” 

“You may say u hat you like, but I was 
told on the oest authority that he is 
charged with theft. Those diamond 
buckles were part of Mr. Marcus Mctthei- 
mer’s property that was stolen out of bis 
house at Portman Square last week. They 
have been identified ; there can be no 
mistake. You have been actually wearing 
stolen goods ! You, an earl’s daughter, 
it docs sound funny. You arc actually 
cnppiged to be married to a man suspected 
of theft 1" 

“It may sound funny, as you say, but I 
am convinced Ernest will find some w ay of 
clearing himself. I should think even you 
would hanlly acaisc him of hreakiug into 
Mr. Mettfiefmcr’s hotrse aetd abbtrsctiag 
his property.” . . j ... 

“One never knows,” replied Lady Clare 
oracularly as she left the room. 

Lady Sybil sat for some time with bet 
feet stretched out and her eyes fixed on Ibc 
glittering diamond buckles. 

“It couldn’t be,” she thought, “no, no, 
it couldn't be 1” 

.i^ndyet there was something mysterious 
ill the way Ernest bad disapiwared from 
the ball-room with the two cooinioa- 


looking men, w’ho had been staring at the 
buckles on Lady Sybil's green satin shoes 
with sudi intense interest. Could the 
buckles have been stolen ? And could 
Ernest Vandeleur have had aui'thing to do‘ 
with the theft ? If so, he must be given up. 

III. 

The magisterial inquiry lasted long. 
Ernest Yandelenr underwent a searching 
examination. Where did he get the dia- 
mond buckles ? He admitted having given 
them to Lady Sybil, but he absolutely re- 
fused to tell where they had come from, or 
bow he had obtained them. 

“I got them,” was all he w'Onld say. “I 
got them for her. I paid for them.” 

The rooms he occupied in Albany Street 
bad been searched, and undemeath a fur 
rag two of the antique snu/T-hoxes, valued 
at several hundreds of pounds, had been 
found He professed to know nothingabout 
them, to have been perfectly ignorant how , 
they came there. 

He was told that lie would be commit* 
ted for trial. ' . , 

“Very well, commit me,” was bis > 
answer. “1 am innocent.” 

Released on bail, he went back to his 
rooms. He still held his head high, but he 
noticed that some of his fnenda whom he 
passed on his way through Piccadilly hur- 
ried by without even a glance in his direc- 
tion. They cut him dead. 

“Not pleasant to be taken for a thief,” 
lie thought; “quite a new* experience for 
me. Poor, but honest, I once was con- 
sidered, now the tables arc turned, it seems 
that I .nm rich, but dishonest. Of course, I 
know the real culprit, but I was always 
loyal to ray friends, and so 1 mean to be 
now." Turning round the corner he nearly 
fell Into the arms of a slight, boyish-looking 
young man ivho w as coming in the oppo- " 
site direction. 

"Why, Loftus, my bov,” cried Vandeleur, 
“« Iicre are ytjo 

“I— I don’t know,” stammered the other 
—“going to give myself up, or thinking of 
it- Did you peach on me ?” 

"Not I— I’m not one to betray a friend. 
But all the same it’s deuced awkwaid for 
me ; and Sybil”— his voice shook slightly— 
"Sybil may give me up Not surprising if ^ 
slic did. Women fight shy- of a thief/ at 
least women in good sodety.” 

Loftus Crosbie flinched. “You must not 
lose her, old boy, you shan't Wait till to- 
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morrow, and I’ll confess— I’ll break away. 
It wasn’t my fault that I joined with 
Roberts and the others. They said they 
only wanted me to climb through the ivy 
and open the window to them, and there I 
was, let in lor the whole blooming show 1 ” 

“I know you told me something bat I 
bought the shoe*buckles from you in 
thorough good faith without knowing 
how you came b3' them — they were so 
quaint, I knew* Sybil would like them. I 
gave you five hundred for them.” 

/‘Yes, I know you did, 3*ou’ve been a 
brick all through, and I’ve been a low 
thieving cur, but I’ll make amends, never 
fear.” 

It was getting dark as the two men 
turned into the house where they shared 
rooms. Vandeleur opened the door with 
his latch-key ; a slight, girlish figure was 
standing by the fire. She turned round 
suddenly. 

“Sybil I" cried Vandeleur, hoarsely. 
"Sybil I Can it really* be you ?" 

"Ves,” she onswcrwl dull^’, “it is I. Tlie 
porter let me in. I came to bring yon 
back these.” She handed him a small 
parcel done up in tissue paper. 

“I brought them back,’^ she said with- 
out looking at him. “You see I can’t wear 
them again, people say such thin«." 

’ “And you believe them, Sybil ?“ 

• She gazed up at him. 

“No, no, not really— not when you look 
at me like this, Ernest ; but, oh, what is it 
that is so wrong ? Tell me, tell me, I want 
to believe in you.” 

“He won’t tell you,” cned Crosbie, 
starting forward; “he is too loyal for th.at, 
butril tell you. It was I who helped to 
break into that house at Portraan Square. 
I was driven to it. I was desp<ratcly 
hard up, glad to do nnj'thing. It was 1 
Iwho got the diamond buckles as my share 


of the loot, and Vandeleur bought them 
from me. That’s the honest truth, Lady 
Sybil ! Make what yon like of it.” 

“Thank God !” she exclaimed. “I knew 
Ernest, yon couldn’t have been the thief; 
and yet, forgive me, I doubted you once or 
twice.” 

“And now ?“ 

“Now,” she cried, throwing herself into 
his arms, “I believe in you more than ever. 
I love you ten times more than I ever did. 
I adore you— I worship 3'ou for 3’our loyal- 
ty to your friends. It was noble, splendid 
of yon not to betray him.” 

“And shall he he punished, S3'bil ? Shall 
I round on him now ?” 

“No, I am going m3'self to Mr. Marcus 
Mettheimer. i have met him, I will give 
him back the shoe-buckles, and ask him not 
to prosecute. He has got the other things, 
so he will not suffer.” 

“By George ! Lady Sybil,” cried Crosbie, 
“yon’re a good plucked 'un. You’ve saved 
me this night, for if you’d chutked Vande- 
leur, I should have given myself up. And 
DOW I’ll get off to Australia, and turn over 
a new leal ; it wants turning, goodness 
knows !” 

The public never knew the mystery of 
Lady Sybil’s diamond sboc-buckles. 

Everything was discreetly hushed up. 
Mr. Mettheimer received back the stolen 
goods, and there was no prosecution. But 
It was remarked at the wedding at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, that the beauti- , 
ful bride wore n pair of white satin shoes “ 
with wondcrfnl diamond buckles. 'niC3' 
were the gift of the bridegroom, and had 
been copi^ from tliose in the ease of Air. 
Mcttheimcr’s house in Portman Square by 
special permission. Many thought they 
were the same as she had worn before, 
but not those who were in the secret. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN AMERICA 

D uring his la&t visit to England and Illinois, Rabindranath gave to the west 
America, in a 'senes of .addresses his siewsofthcgrcatprohicras of life. These 

delivered in London under the addresses were largely nltcnded cvers-- 
au«pice< of theQue«t Soaety .and al«o at where nnd created a very deep jmprr ’ 
Oxfonl, IIar\'ard. New \orfc,Chie.agooDcl on thoughtful minds. The3' won^fin’ 
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ower. The second reason 


Se Qnest sici^cty. men hkc Mr Bilfoitn, W 

ntid others Of course, the ‘Gitanjah’ hnd of*“® Gitnojah which had the air ofmar 
o«narS the wi for A deeper understand, ing a new lodion epoch Mr Stopforf 
FnP of -Se noet’s view of life and a fuller Drookc was profoundly «“tercstcd and im. 
ociotaneJof It by the earnest and think pressed by the autobiography of Maharthi 

=?r?::sis« 


India, to think that Rabindranath’s ‘Gitan 
lah’ created such n sensational and areconl 
Impression in England and else nhere, 
either by reason of itano\clty and strange 
ness, in its being charactcnstically Indian, 
or b\ reason ol its perfect rhythm and 
colour ofwords, its"traneehke beauty ns 
arcvie^ver in the "Aelheneiim’ beautifully 
phrased Simply the novelty of senti 
meats, or the delicate beauty the rhyth 
mical atmosphere of the poems would not 
have given such a shock of surprise The 
ebartn of novelty is short lived , the charm 
Swords still less The power of Gitamah 
was owing to two chut reasons {!) As 

Mr Veals hirasslfsajsm h., mtrodmtiM Sra'Thoir'peopIsr'a''' whole cieilisa. 

It IS ‘not their strangeaess hut the jKrrret ^ P^^ „„ 

..moheite and clarity of Rabiodraoams ,„p„„ed byEoropcan 

hat a less thooght, yet they found at Oie same time 
that he was oriental first and last There 
was the oriental mystical apprehension of 
the infinite, the sense of mystery behind 
life m what he said There was also the 
occidental quick grasp of life and the 
sense of the immediate value of life, mall 
bis utterances In the 'Gitamali as in the 
•Sadhana’ this js what forcibly struck the 
western renders and reviewers 

The difference between the former visit 


own soul, nad ‘reshaped’ them there and 
‘given them a new form in hts poems 
Bat behind the Malmrshi was a great 
movement and the movement was itself of 
a complex character The epoch, if the 
poems of the Gitanjah marked any, was 
notfnercly a literary epoch hut an epoch 
of renaiss.ioce, of national upheaval 
In Rabindranath's addresses, during his 
last visit, therefore, there were a few people 
who felt that he was not speaking as an 

individual poet standing on an isolated 
ro^ of his own iinaginatioa and soscepti 
bilities , be was voicing the inarticulate 
yearnings surging deep in the heart 


simplicity and clarity 
poems m the Gitanja.. 

»He concentrates and cianfics 
sure spiritual vision catches only mghmp 
IS reeorfe haltingly," 

Wordsworth, Tennyson, Patmore, Wbit 
man, Traharne, Herbert, Jaughan F 
Thompson, \eats, A E no*! 
otherpoets were brought forward by thc« 

„\T/iS’rep”'n£ms‘!:f 

?h%'^ than w.£ any -aimvn, or a„ew« 


poet dr seer of b'® t-Wrer than all of and the recent one to America seems there 

more simple and much clearer tha^^^^ consist la this that this time 

them and herein lay P j. Lascelles Rabindranath went as the bearer of a dis. 
second reason was. what tinct message of India and Indian ci\ilisa. 

Abercrom^e pom out He went asa fitting representative 

•The poems of Kaumaransiu. j- ofthe East, of India, of Bengal, and not 

credibly come except on '"V^rouT a merely m the capacity of a poet It is not 
“T^n^theroW/c/Slr such a work as^this to be supposed, however, that this phase 
must either be the youthful vigour ofa new 
civilisation or else au ancient and refreshed 
«vihration achieving again some positive 

ideal mastery in life ” , 

The first reason gamed ground as work 
after work of Rabindranath began to be 
published More resemblances with mo 
dern poets were noticed , greater simplicity 
and clarity of spiritual vision and coose 


of Rabindranath has been a new develop, 
meat, it was there, only less pronounced 
when he bid visited Araenca before The 
burden of his message has remained much 
the same , only the recent w ar and certain 
new circumstances have lent a new color, 
force and import to it He has been more 
strong, more direct in ins appeal, more 
concrete and hold inhia choice of illustra. 
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tious than before. I have with m; two 
cnttings from two very best papers about 
Rabindranath’s addresses during his last 
visit at Oxford and at Rochester Congress 
of Religions, New York, where he wasin- 
vUed to speak on ‘Race-conflict’ along 
with Rudolf Encken, the great savant of 
Jena University, Germany. Concerning the 
address at Oxford, the impression of a 
writer in the Clinstinn Cowraonwealth 
ran as follows — 

“Nor were tbe cxpectauom of the large andiroce 
disappointed At the close of Mr Tagore't address 
on “Realisation of Lore, one felt that the trholc 
problem of modern social life had been tificd on to a 
plane higher than IS nsnal, nod had been dealt mth 
in a most moving spirit of nijstic insight One san 
at last the thinness of the modern monej made, and 
inone; making, civilisation in the piercing light of 
Tagore's gospel of the radiant J07 of life and the u 00 
deilol nnitf between mankind and the universe In 
words that reminded one forcibly of Prof Royce's 
highest expressions of “Loyalty to the Commanity. ’ 
or, again, of Bosanquet s plea for the greater self. 
Tagore told bis audience that sin was an attitode of 
life that regarded Its goal as finite, and its own little 
self as Its chief aim and object of affection The otter 
iailnre .of all civilisations that look 00 man as n 
toachioeand not as aspirit was certain Nocivilisa- 
tioa could long tostaio itself by “eansib-tUsm ' of any 
•on, physical, mental, or spiritual If one snlTered 
^ben all renst sufler If one part of the commoaity 
lived St the expense of the other part, the whole com. 
manity was in pent. All separateness, nil selfish 
exelniiveDess, is doomed to die , it can never be made 
eternal. But the ipmt that becomes one with the 
whole, and in harmony with the laws of the whole, 
that spint cannot die 

Concerniflg the address at Rociiestcra 
reporter io the /nijw/nrrsaid 

The whole subject was lifted to a higher and uni 
versal standpoint while .Mr Kabindraoath Tagore, 
the Ilindn scholar and port, who was an bononred 
gnest of the Congress, treated ot race distinctions and 
race con&icts In the light of universal religions 
principles Mith a singularly fdicitoos nse of the 
Englisa tongue and literary distiuctioo, Mr Tngore 
held np to the meeting (says the Chnsfina RrgisferJ 
Uir.lui^Ji-VirjM.liIeAls and isrerence for the divine In 
f the hamun which alone cm permanently solve this 
r}neitido. 

This time, Rabiodranatb chose the same 
sabiect, ns above, in the course of bts lec- 
turing tour in the Uoited States, only 
treating it more comprehensively, nde- 
gnately, and forciblv than before. IJe gave 
five lectures altogether m different places 
ia America, besides readings, conversa- 
tions, etc. The subjects of the lectures 
were : “My School at Shantioikctan”, 
“The Second Birth, “ “The Cult of Nation- 
alism," “What is Art” and “The World of 
I’crson.'ibty.” The lectunnp tour was or- 
ganised by n famous agent, James B. Pond, 


who accompanied the poet wherever he 
was fixed ior an address. 

Ho%\ has America received him and hts 
message ? Let the papers of different 
places speak for themselves. 

No v\ onder that the personality of the 
poet should have exercised a fascination 
and a spell over many. The reporters 
seem all to be eloquent on his tall and 
graceful figure, bis solt and luminous eyes, 
the 'eagle like nose,’ ‘ihe waving masses 
of grey hair,’ and particularly this time,— 
Ins dress— 'the long woolen robe embroid- 
ered on its edges with a quaint design’— 
the strangely fascinating personality with 
a hint of remoteness and aloofness that in- 
vested him with an unconscious authority. 

An Hnglish paper remarked that 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s lecture 
tour Vn Atnericii was inspiring even the 
reporters to poetry. Ooe description ran 
as follows ' “Bells ring, leaves whisper, 
light kisses ; air marmurs, all in Sir 
Rabindranath’s musical syllabic utter- 
ance ” 

Rabindranath had the warmest sort of 
reception when he arrived at San 
Francisco. A gorgeous dinner was given 
him by the Dobemian Clob. In the San 
Francisco Bulletin, it was announced 

“AsacomplintDt to the faranoi Coit Isduia povt 
Dodpbilovopber, tbeeatire rtd room of the elobwill 
lie traoiformed iDto an Ca»t Indian palace. Amadre 
Jouliio, the well known artist, whose Onental pie- 
lores won him fame, is In charge of the decorating, 
and IS nsing all his ort and knowledge of the Pnr 
East, learned ibrongh his long residence there, in 
making the room into a proper celling for »o dixtin- 
goitbed a gnest “ 

In San Francisco, he had to speak twice, 
on the same subject, as at the first meet- 
ing many people who had come to hear 
him went away disappointed finding the 
hall packed to overflowing. But of his lec- 
tares nod their tremendous impression all 
throughout America, v,c shall speak after- 
ward". 

From the various newspaper cuttings, 
one can easily draw out certain outstand- 
ing impressions of the Americans concern- 
ing the poet, nnd the most prominent one 
among them, was the richness ofRnbiodrn- 
oath'sculturc.bis wide sympnthics.bis bliss- 
ful unconscioosness abouthis greatness, his 
briliiant powers of conversation, his ‘in- 
tense humanity’ and his wonderfal pra«i. 
cal sense. For instance, in the San 
Franatco Examiner, his impression ol* 
western mnsic was published and,. ^ 
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very much appreciated He heard Padc 
re\\ski play at the Cort Theatre Itwasa 
marvellous performance Rabindranath 
liked the Bach and rejoiced in the Beethoven 
and when asked what he thonght of 
western music, he said — 


'Thst IS a (jnestioo 1 hare oftea aslied mjwlf 
At first, 1 must admit yourskeitera mnsie jaritd 
upon me. 1 beard Madsme Albani sing a song in 
svl ich there was laitatioa of the Digbtingalc. It 
was so childisblj iraitatire of the mere externals of 
nature that I could taVe little pleasure in «t 

* And what food for tnusicnl inspiration wonld a 
Hindu find in tbe song of the nighliugalc —the 
questioner demanded 

‘He wonld find the soul state of the listener he 

would make musie in tbe same waj that Keais 
wrote his ode . 

' It seems to me that Hindu mastc concerns itsell 
more with human experience as interpreted by reli 
Bion than with experience in an every-day sense 
Korns mosicbas abov alia transcendental tigmfi 
cance. It disengages the aplritnal from the bappeo 
ingsofhfe it sings of the relationship of tbe human 

son] with tbe sonl of tbiegs beyond 

Just this— this hciutifulioterpretation of 
Hindu music, as compared tvitb we^tera 
music,— could never have been given bv any 
ordinary cultured Indian He might have 
talked and talked for hours on empty poll 
tics and policy of Bnlish Governaicot, or 
on the husks of Vedanta Philosophy— the 
ordinary platitude talk— but never could 
have interpreted the soul of the East to the 
soul of the West in the above way, estab 
lislung thereby tbe possibility of a better, 
a truer uudcrstanaing between the East 
and the VS cst 

In another San Francisco paper, there 
is the report that he inquired of the Lick 
Observatory, which institution he said* by 
Its discoveries, has broadened the world’s 
ideas of our universe” In Portland, with 
Dean Collins, whom he granted an inter 
view, he discussed farm methods The 
reporter ot it writes 

‘ He talk! in a tborangbly practicnl niAnncr tbnt 
<rMipAt«t the I IcA of the nrenigt occidcntnl Hint tbe 
famont Bengali matter it a new twcie* ofniyttic 
with bit bead forerer in the cloud*. boTiottancr be 
ditcusted tbe pottibil lirt of eFectire ettaU thiorilt of 
the whelftale itiBcbine methodt of farming tbutare 
ntedinU b A in the fertile farmland* ol BeogaL 
“The only method " be taid that tnggetU lUtlf »* 
featible it tbe iflitaUation of thvte metbod* InCo 
cperaliTe farming cominonllM* . 


Thus Art, Music, Education Religion, 
Philosophv, Literature,— he talked about 
everything and with the greatest illumina. 
tion This is the secret hoi\ he could create 
snch a very great impression everywhere in 
thcUmtedblfttesdunnghisrccenttour it 


IS again, not merely the imposing appear 
ance, the grace of lus person, but biscnl* 
ture and refinement his broad sympathies 
that attracted people towards him 

Judging from this general impression 
of Amencans, it is quite easy to imagine 
how his message would be received by 
them The Amencans would be tolerant 
even if he criticised them severely at times , 
for he had made them feel that beneath all 
hiscnticism, there was a thorough sym- 
pathy, a deep understanding and apprecia- 
tion of all that was best m the Americans 
This quality of culture and sympathy, as I 
have hinted already, has been the secret of 
his success In various towns, from San 
Francisco to New \ork, he addressed on 
the subjects I have already mention- 
ed m another place He read particnlar- 
ly everywhere his brilliant address on 
•The cult of Nationalism” which, this 
time, conveyed his entire message to 
America It was in substance the same as 
his former lecture at Rochester on Race- 
conflict and its solution fiat It was more 
powerluI.it was n thousand times more 
appealing and more prophetic, I mnst say. 
And so IS tbe impression ol most of the 
American papers with llie smgle exception 
of one paper in New \orl, which most 
copbatically cried down tbe poet's 
message 

1 Shull quote from annrticle contributed 
by Prof A K Seymour Pb D In the 
December number ot the Iltadastbam Stu 
(feot, ID which both a brief synopsis of the 
address as well as the professor’s thoughts 
nod comments about it hare been admir- 
ably set forth Thus writes the profes 
sor — 

Wlikt he lAW from In* dittaace w ax oatioa pltilex* 
ly dntroyiag oation in a fury of greni All the •pirn 
Oul ncliieTeaieoti of Kieace nod larentioo all tbe 
wealvb and pu«er of wondeffullr orKaalitd and 
developed coontrie* were mxilly ded cated to the ffnd 
ofdeilnctlon Hexawbowtlie nation had become 
a irpeadidly efficient machine how natioaalixni bad 
becotoe acBit turuiDC whole people lo »elfiiliDess and 
fncrtlcmoutly iBTokiog the hlet'isj-xof hcaTta upon 
their gigantic egotiiin 

* A eatiOB*' be esyi ii nn orf-asiied urrgarfoui 
net* of filnttoiiy , thvt I* it it a political and com 
mercial oachise, iDhttmao without *ou1 Thu n* 
twaalitoi baifiut bold of the people It extract* the 
hwsnn ty from them and make* them part* of a 
great machioe whose onir ute u to berome more 
poweifiil Aod the people of wesietB aatiocs neeept 
the mental •larery ol natloBaluoi because of their 
nrrvou* desire to become more oacliioe like than the 
Otbrr cations." 

He poioli out how the West lire* in an atmos 
pherc of fear and greed and panic, doe to the prejlDg 
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oftinenatioa upon another for material weal th 
tiTilizatioa IS carmvorons and cannibalistic, tecaing 
npoa the blood of the weaker nations Its one laea 
IS to thwart all greatness outside its own boondanes 
\e 7 er before were there such terrible jealousies, each 
Ktrajals of trust , and all this is called patriotism 
shose creed is politics ” „ 

Better than this, it seems to this poet, lUTOmpar 

ibljr better than these nations writhing on the altars 
3f ambition and going down to physical and moral 
mio, IS India, the country of non nation, India, the 
nmple. patient, strong in faith, the spiritual citadel 
>f troubled times . . , ^ 

It IS not, therefore, os the representatiee ot a 
iefeated laud that be speaks to America to day 
rhonzh pressed beneath the heel of nationalism, and 
pierced by Its fang of cruelty, India still can claima 

lonl. her childrcncanstillglory io her spintn^ sob 

liniity .It IS realisation of this truth that has 
brought Rabindranath Tagore to our •hores again 
The poet has given up for a time his bir^nght of 
luiet and leisure, and, patting on the robes of the 
frophet, has nndertaken to bring to us the un 
:haneed message of the East. . _ . 

It IS a simple message that he brings, familiar to 
ns all,— It IS better to keep one s soul than to gam the 
whole world . it is better for a people, to keep its soul 
than to gam the whole world _.Rabindraoath 
Tagore, the Poet Prophet ofour tirae.^ has a message 
»o simple that some may miss it It is 
to western earfl, but never before in the world was it 
enforced with such^otent t 

noon ns from the far reacbiog battle fields of Europe 
*^In this war he^sees Europe ^reaping the tew^ 
for that organised greed called nationalism The 
death ftresgl* of begun This war 

ti the fifth act of the tragedy of the uoreal There is a 
moral law in this world, a moral law that has its 
application to organised society as well as toindivi 
duals We may forget truth, for onr own conve- 
nienee, but truth does not forget os Prosperity can 
not save itself without moral fonodation Until 
man can see the gaping chasm between his toll store 
bouse and his humanity . until he can feel the unity of 
mankmd, the kind of barbarism which you call civili 
ration will esist ” , ■ . _ _ _ 

• la India and China spintnal civiUzatioa is a 
living thing India and China tried to 1>« '‘jw 
devoVd of politics, aloof from the rjuarrels of the 
world Bat the nations of the ^Vest have driven 
their tentacles deep into their sod. and U>e govern 
meat, as seen la India, is an applirf science as free 
■ from human feelings as an hydraulic « 

keffective." "Japan, too. was a people . Europe with 
Sannon and machine taught her to be a “atioo 
And now English and Ameneao complain that 
Japan Is becoming too aggressire Why should they 
Mmplaln» Why should they not •“ 

her proficiency instead of preparing to act agninst 

"Yon Sf the west tell n-," he says. 
orgaaiie ourselves into a nation o“<I*o ^ 
protect ourselves I would listen 
came and told ns to live better hves. to lowO^ 
more deeplv. to practise a deeper abnegation of 
self, but when you come with yonr 
Tour wealth, and your cold mtellectnahsm, and 
.SS, op?, tea/-, w, 

^easy victims, Isay that it is ‘J®* 

' nse and deliver the message that 1 bnng to . 

Rabindranath teUs ns that 
that has come upon Europe "is the direct result of 

53^7 


the nnsonnd foundation upon which European 
civdizatton rests ” Much in this mechanical age 
that IS of great inherent power for good has become 
perverted through the greed and base ambitions 
of nations so that what ought to be constructive 
has become destructive 

We are warned that the United States is on the 
same road ns Europe, bat' there is more hope for 
this conntry, since its people are of open mind, 
seekers after truth We, too, are a land of no nation, 
but we are so because we are a land of every 
nation living as one people The hope of the 
Western world is in this Melting Pot where all 
peoples mingle and it is most easy to forget 
diflercoces of race and conntry, and accept man as 

™*Ao editorial m the ZJefroit Times commenting on 
the recent address of Rabindranath Tagore in that 
city declares that the people of the United States 
"are beginning, jnst beginning to realize that there 
IS a world ontside of their own boundanrs , that 
bomao beings in other eonntnes may have as much 
appreciation of justice and truth as ♦hey have, that 
there IS something nobler for a man to do than 
pounce upon his weaker neighbor and take from 
bun whatever he can filch , that we are not merely 
animals fightingforexistence, but moral beings with 
bnmaa responsibilities— in short, that patriotism is a 
narrow ideal compared with the love of humankind ’ 
It IS very evident, from newspaper reports, that 
Amenca, the inmatnre but nncbildlike, the grasping 
but geoerons, is listeoing soberly to the words of 
this stranger The American looks upon bus as 
note tbaa a canons and impressive figure la an 
onental garb delivering an old fasbioned message 
He listens, be is tonebed with awe ; be colls him 
prophet, messiah That is very well , yet, lest we 
misrepresent him, let us call him simply a friendly 
soul a lover of life, to whom it bas been given in a 
bitter time of bate and wrong, to sing the praise of 
God and the endaring power and the eternal triumph 
of the soul 

Nothing reveals more clearly the motives of this 
teacher than that most n ouderfnl moment when at 
the end of bis JectQre''bn the Cult o{ Nationalism, 
be allows the Poet Prophet to stand forth m utter 
simplicity and dignity as be reads from hit own 
poems, repeating and repeating his message ' 

*'My Master bids tue stand at the roadside of 
retreat. 

And sing the song of the defeated, 

For she is the bnde whom he woos in secret " 
"Those who walk on the path of pnde 
Crushing the lowly life under their tread, 
Spreading their footpnnts m blood 
Upon the tender green of the earth. 

Let them rejosie, and thank thee. Lord, 

For the day is theirs 

But thou hast done well in leaving me with tbs 
humble, 

n hose doom it is to suffer 
And bear the burden of power. 

And hide their faces and stifle their sobs in the 
dark. 

For every throb of their pam 
Has pulsed in the secret depth of thy night, 

And every iasult has been gathered 
In thy great silence. 

And the morrow Is theirs " 

In all Atnerican Cities and cspeciallj in 
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Boston and New \ork and the Uairersity- 
towns, this lecture made a tremendous 
impression Rabindranath earned city 
after city by storm, he read the lecture 
before bankers and millionaires 
those “who came to scoff remained to 
pray” So crowded were the audiences 
everywhere and raised to such a high pitch 
of enthusiasm and admiration, that they 
were almost electnfied by the galvanic 
shocks of the noble rage of the poet at the 
outrages done to humanity by nationalism 
Hundreds of American papers are fall of 
this great new s , the new s of the fall of the 
Amencan cities one after another, at the 
feet of this great Master In a famous 
Amencan paper, we find the following 
report of the lecture on the Cult of 
Nationalism 

OKIBVT AnO OCCIOBST AIbET I'i TAGORB'* 
a\osDBBPLL Talk 

’Haloed lo ailTrr and Raibcd in dull cold against 
a backsrouod of pale blue aky Sir Kabindraoatb 
Tagore first in the tenet of Fioe Arcs offenoKt 
tpoke Monday niKht at Uaeaole; t Theater 

“Uwatan aadieace nnatuallr repretentatiTfr It 
wat beyond that ao aadlence of eiceptiooal of 
tense and CAtnett attention And most of all it 
hesitated to disturb with applause utterances so 
strangely poetic, philosophic and of the day Per 
be It noted most of nil the Oriental was so tboroly 
well posted in all that conceras the Occidental worlo 
In Us yesterday no Ires than Its today that oae felt 
that tere was a d sseetor earring out onr foolish 
boasts and our smug comforcabilities into their 
essentials and finding, far the most part little or 
nothing 

It was done without a trace of pose It was dooe 
in the most natural way lo the world aocoascionsly 
almost and loeritably beyond a word Thus we are 
no doubt naked And if we are not ailtanied, it as 
onr own fanlt tVhy’ Hell pnacipally because we 
bare not known how to use— slilUess how tounprore 
—the hearco sent opporCttnitles He hare been 
content and happy in our snobby conscieocer Ke 
member— Sir Rabindrauath was speaking for the 
most part of Anglo Indians or of English as yet 
foregn to India— that he ha* not foand thetnl riog 
up to their own ideals 

The Poet who is a Philosopher is not frrqoentty 
met The Poet who la a man of politics and affairs 
that IS Hugo and— howbard to Beep away from him 
—It IS Kipling, too Bnt these were men rssmtmllT 
practical and one might almon say, commernai 
Tagore is practical because he is buman real Tinlr 
rihract. Commercial, be is not 

We do not regret It n s indignation boros Jlis 
wrath sears His scDte of the unseemly nod the 
scandalous Is a benediction for the sole reason that It 
it connetioo How paltry ore the things we tolerate 
How dirty It isrtireshing lo meet this manly mao 
of an oats de world eery near to vs nnd more 
Taloablr, by far, than ic is pear 

C A. J 

The Mormu^On^oa thus gives a report 


of the same lecture delivered tindtr the 
auspices of the Drama League at Port, 
land 

*rhe attendance at the lecture completely filled the 
auditonum and took np all erailable standing room 
‘k* 'tejnsity of the spell under which the andiencc 
was held was ind eated by the breathless silence that 
foHowed the regal chant of bis poem of peace with 
wh ch Rabindranath fagore closed his lecture— a 
s^ucethat continu*f itscemed for minutes bclore 
the spell wns broken in the burst ofapplanse that 
iullo \ed the retiring matter 

\ nation IS a thiugin tvliicli society is 
organiz-*d for a mechanical purpose A 
nattoo IS the organised self interest of a 
w hole people, where it is most selfish and 
human ' This definition of nation bv 
Rabindranath nnd his firm conviction and 
contention that* it is the continuous pressure 
of the dead human upon the Itiing human 
that is destroying humanity,” that “the 
nation IS the greatest enemy of nations,” 
and that’ the war of nations to dayisa war 
of retribution ’ may provoke tie west to 
this cnCicisin, ( as it has already provoked 
oolya few Japanese andiAmenein papers', 
that ttliile admitting and accepting all 
the poet’s statements as true, it has yet to 
be seen whose position is really gooa and 
sound, the position of those peoples w hose 
basis IS nation and conflict, or the position 
of those people whose basis is non nation 
and peace Eor, it may be argned, that 
those who have built their eiviTisation on 
the basis of pence, have utterly lost the 
dynamic element of civilisation and the 
creative force The dynamic, creative in. 
diTiduahsm has merged there in a static 
soaal order and a static code of duties as 
has ton the case >a China India cottld 
stdl develop a sort of nati social tvoe of 
religions emancipation, the type of the 
sanscnlott or the Sannjas., fol'instanee 
hut considering the sum total of socMl 
progtess, the nchievenjents of India forS 
eentunes have been little The good of 
life „°n, ? Siring birth lo S mass 

me nnd massatonscionsaess, and making 
that consciousness the real guide m 
society m place of classes o? castes 
kings or priests of the old ordlf ai 
st.ll prevails in the Fast For, natVonll 
consciousness implies that the SSselS 

nation, the endless resistances co,nr«*n. 

mass'life the 

mass lift of the nation, arc ever at warlt 
and arc ever lifting society and state to 
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planes of more cflcctirercalisation. Society 
and state are organically allied, although 
their {unctions are diflerent. 

I .The Nation and its consciousness hare 
■up till now been confined within very 
narrow limits. The conflicts of nations 
with nations, and nations w*ith non- 
nations have therefore become painfully 
acute and it is to be hoped and fervently 
prayed for that Nationalism should 
develop sooner or later into cosmic 
humanism. The whole trend of Rabindra- 
nath's address seems to tend to this solu- 
tion, although he has not offered any solu- 
tion at all. He has painted for us the 
darkest picture of nationalism, he has 
shown what horrors and catastrophies 
are within it. And he has shown, morover, 
the absolute insensibility of the nations 
, with regard to the grim and awful suffer- 
\ioga of a large body of humanity, who 
' form the non nation, and at whose expense 
the nations grow and prosper. And he 
has done it most powerfully. His utter- 
ance, therefore, has become one of the 
noblest utterances of man in any age or m 
any country. He has delivered his message 
for the modern age. 
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Finishing this hasty report ofAraeiica’s 
impression of him and of his message, we 
mar fitly ask ourselves, what has bten 
Rabindranath’s impression of America ? 
In the Eren/n^ Post, New York, an inter- 
viewer thus writes about it : — 

“It u rerj oppmsire to me here,” Mr. Tagore 
taya, wearilj "It i* ver^ difficult I want to get 
nwny as soon as I can Ilcsides tUe strenuous part of 
theiifc there IS no Icisare, 00 space for the reenpera- 
tion of the soul I have oot felt Iite a human being 
I have lelt like a bile of cotton being transported 
Ironi totvo to town These houses yon live in are 
fnghtlul’, he said, thoughtfulijr as if forgetting an 
nadienn "Tliese houses are not for human habita- 
tion*’ he said, pointing out of the mndow to the sVv. 
scrapers allaronot! “We are not Titans to livein 
such houses defying Heaven's light and air. There is 
no grace, no beauty. |ust bulk ... From port to port 
1 have seen the strides of the great giant of ugliiness 
crashing ont the greea world of Cod . . This is a sign 
of failure, this lack of grace and beauty.” “ 

He has now come back to his own 
country, the countrv of sunshine and 
green. His work is done. Should it not 
now be the duty of our country to give 
him a fitting welcome for all that he has 
done to elevate his motherland and hu- 
manity through her ? 

*• ' LlTtRATUS. 
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[Our readers arc informed that all characters in 
^is story are purely imaginary, and if the oame 
i^any living perron happens to be luentioned no 
'' personal reflection is intended J 

CHAPTER V. 

trienos and rivals. 

'/,■* TES, that’s mine, and that and that. 
•• Y I don’t know whether they’ll all go 
’ * on a taxi, but at any rate we’ll 

have a try. There’s one ! Hi ! you, driver ! 
All right, porter, I’d better gi\e you a 
:\hand with tins box ; it’s rather heavy.” 

A tall, brown-haired young man in a 
/ght lounge suit pointed to his luggage on 
-‘ the crowded platfoi-ui ol Cliarmg , Cross 
' Station, and seized hold of one of the 


handles of a big trunk to help the porter 
put it on the taxi. 

“Don’t yon trouble, sir, I can do that,” 
said the porter, as with a heave and a lift 
of two mighty arms he picked up the box 
as if it were a feather’s weight. 

“Well, I thought I was pretty hefty, but 
you knock me, .porter ! By Jove! ft was 
worth half a crown to see 3 'ou lift that! 
Here you are. Why bless my soul, it’s 
Harry— Harry Raymes !” 

"Great Scott ! ifit isn't Jack Guardene 1” 

<^Harry Raymes. in the uniform of an 
hotel porter, had been busilv going up and 
down on the platform amongst the passen- 
gers who had just arrived from the Conti*’ 
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ncnt, asking if there u ere any for the Hotel 
Gramont, one of the latest of the fashion 
able ncv. hotels, for which there always 
seems to be a demand m London Hewofe 
apeaked can with a red band round it on 
which was the name of the hotel, a long 
sleeved, thick, short, jacket, and dark 
trousers, and he pushed back liis cap and 
stared in astonishment at the 3 oung man 
vrhos* luggage he had just attended to 
“Jack Guardeae ’ Well, I never * ’ he 
repeated 

"No — it’s well J ne\erl said young 
Guardene ‘ What on earth are you doing 
here as an hotel porter, Harry’ Im stay 
mg at the Gramont Come up to my rooms 
and see me and ha\e ajaw will you’ My 
cab IS anxious to moi e on the policeman^ 
watching it ” 

“I’ve got one or twomore passengers to 
attend to I think, sir," said Harry, 
politely touching his cap, but wnth a wink 
at Guardene, “and I'm not allowed up m 
your room at the hotel Rut I go ofl duty 
at ten, and 111 be in plain clothes at the 
comer of Tnrdon Street just after then this 
evening “ 

“And what on earth arc you playing at 
now, Harry’ asked Guardene when just 
after ten, he met him nt the appointed 
place “When I saw your silly old mug 
with those eyebrows under that red band 
ed, peaked cap I thought I should lia\c 
dropped What are you doing it for, old 
chap— a wager, or what ’ 

' No, I m doing it because I must,” 
answeiw Harry with a gnn But come 
in here “ 

The two men turned into a snug little 
public house in a quiet passage, and when 
“ the drinks had been ordered they snt down 
at a table m a corner 

"I'm glad to sec you igain old man' 
said Guardene putting out Ins hand unjnil 
sively '*\ ou n. a beggar never to have 
written though And who s got my old 
ranch? Goodncis.'what a mess I made of 
it I But I didn’t know anything and X 
thought I was going to make h fortune 
Wc had some good times together didn’t 
wc Harry ? I \e never regretted it ’ 
Guardene a few years licforc had tried his 
hand at ranching in Canada his property 
Ij ing next to the Wemmenng Kirch Here 
he had met Harry Rnytncs and the two 
had become inseparabk fnendn until 
Guardene w ith that irresponsibility which 
clnractcrisctl him, decided that ranching 


wasn't his game, and that he would try 
something else, for he rather thouglit then, 
was a good thing to be got out of flying 
And now here they met the reckless, dare 
devil young peer and the y oung ranebe: 
now a railway porter 
' But there, old man," went onGuardeni 
‘I’m talking about myself all the time 
What is it ’ What does this porterm 
mean ? Tell us straight out, old chaf 
I’m not exactly broke, though I’m alwny 
beastly hard up— I can always manag 
to find enough to live on, and half Of wha 
I \cgot is yours I cant forget the ok 
days, you know, when you've helped m' 
with my f-iding and shooting such a lot 
and prevented my making an ass o 
myself" 

‘Old man ” said Harry, ‘ I m earning j 
Imng and that s all I want at present ’ 

He sighed a little and tried to pass it 
off but Guardene was too quick for him 
Look here, sportiboy, there's some- 


thmg on your mind,’ said the young peer 
. » ..... _ ^bor* 


‘ Now go on, «pit It out, tell us all about 


‘All right sol will, Jack It’ll do me 
good You know the guv nor sold tbi 


ranch some time ago , he decided to retire 
And then— then this happened " 


And then Harry tofd the tale of how 
Mr Trtmoj ne s w ill bad been seen in the 
pajicrsandhnw old Raymes c mu. to Lng 
land to dispute it lie told Guardene 
everything from the visit to Kirton Square 
right away down to the time when be 
walked out of the Allendale Hotel after 
hnviug quarrelled with hib father 

“1 told the old man I vv is ash imcd of 
him Jack," concludetl Harry Perhaps I 
ought not to h i\ l donu it, for I suppose he 
thought lie was doing the best for me, but 
’ hated the idea of marry iiig for money , ofi 


.--money, on 

having that woman, Lady Dalmaye« 
, , , beiiT/ 


chucked nt my head like that, and 1. „ 

Suggested tint I should make lov e to her 
because I wanted her money And that 
other girl— 1 couldn t help thinking of her 
1 just simply had to go back and apologise, 
you know Ive never forgotten her face 
and how she looked Vnd the plucky letter 
she wrote to the old man too Jack, old 
man, I tell y ou w hat, I can see that girt 
now I shall never forget her Well, there’s 
my story I've quarrelled with the guv’nor ^ 
and I’ve got to earn my ow n hv mg, and 
I'm not going back to him So here I am 
outside porter at the Gramont, abd mak 
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ing a decent living at it, too. It’s my 
muscle got me the job. Jack, old man, i 
often think of that girl, and wonder wliat 
the guv’nor’s done and what she has done. 
'Why, what’s the matter ? You look queer. 
Don’t you leel well ?” „ ^ , , 

Guardene answeredin a small, strangled 
sort of voice ; his face was white and ms 
hands trembled. . . 

' “Old man,” he said, “there’s more than 
fate or coincidence m this. That girl you ve 
been sneaking about, Miss Trcmayne. 
d'you know I’ve come over here on pur- 
pose to see her. I wrote to her more than 
two months ago asking her to-to marry 
me, and she's never answered my letter. 
And now vou tell me of tins Iso t it 
strange, more than strange’ Good Lord, 
if anything’s happened to her, if your 
father has turned her out or taken her at 
her word!" . . i > 

“And you, you, Jack, you love her . 
And docs she love you? Had you^ told 
her ? Had you said anything to her { 

This time it was Harry's voice that was 

a little husky. ..... i i 

“I didn’t dare to say it to her tare., I 
couldn’t pluck up, old man, so I wrote it. 
Ijustputin the letter what I felt as well 
as I could, and i've waited all tins time. 

' eating my heart out for an answer, but 
none has come.” 

“You— you love her ? repeated Harrj*. 

“Yes. and I always sUalf, till the end 
of my life. Butjmu I say, Harrv. you’re 
not in the same boat, are you, old man? 
We’re not both— both in love with the 
same girl 

“She’s the only woman I ever saw that 
I've ever thought twice about,'* answered 
Harry', simply. “I don’t know 'vhether 
it was love at first sight, or what, but 1 d 
iust simply die for her. That’s how I feel, 
and I only saw her once. And you, you 
knew her, knew her well ! No wonder you 
love her, Jack Well, I must get back novv 

ifl want any supper— I sleep in the hotel, 
and everything’s cleared away by elei'cn 
o’clock. 

• “Well, we’re not going to leave tWngs 
like this anyway, Harry,’’ said Guardene 
as they walked out into thestreet together. 
“We’re rii'als for the same girl, old man, 
but we’re pals just the same, arent uer 
Isn’tit strange that we should both be in 

love with her— with her ?’’ 

Jack Guardeue said the words softly as 
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ifhe were breathing .the name of a saint, 
and Harrv just simply put out his band. 

“It's all right, old fefloiv, we understand 
each other,” he said. “You go in and 
take your cliance. Even if she has to give 
up all her money to my guv’nor, you’ll 
have enough for the two of you to scrape 
along together somehow. I’m just simply 
a pauper, just a working man, that’s all. 

I couldn’t make love to her in my porter’s 
uniform, could 1 ? And my other suit is 
very shabby, for I walked out of the Allen- 
dale Hotel with just what I stood up in. 
And i was jolly lucky to get this berth in 
a couple of days. Besides, you’ve known 
her, lack, you’ve walked, talked and been 
friends with her, and 1— well, I’ve only 
seen her once. Just fancy that — to see a 
girl once and fall ialove with her !” 

“I don’t wonder, old chap, I don’t 
wonder. But we’re going to play the 
game in this. You've got to chuck up 
this hotel porter business and come and 
live with me— you can have half what 
I’vegot— thenyou’Ubeableto go and do 
your courting.” Jack Guardene’s white 
teeth showed m a pleasant smile beneath 
the gaslight. "So we can start fair 
together.” 

••ByJovej you are a good fellow, Jack I 
Bat that won’t do. I’m not going to 
sponge on another man while I’ve got my 
strength and health, thank you. You go 
and get your answer— I’m sure it’ll be the 
right one for you— and make her happy. 
Lady Guardene ! She would suit the title 
well. Jack.” _ 1 

“Bosh about titles and all that sort of 
rot ! I know it costs me more than I can 
afford to be Lord Guardene, for I'm nearly 
always broke. But there, I don’t like this, 
Harry, your going in at the servants’ way 
and 1 at the front. But I’ll tell 5 'ou what 
I’m going to do to-morrow. I’m going 
to call at Kirton Square to see her, to find 
out what is happening, what steps j*our 
father has taken — ” 

“And also to get your answer, eh, Jack ? 
Well, I wish you luck, old man.” . 

And Harry slipped down the little turn- 
inj» that led to the 9er\-ants’ quarters of 
the hotel, while Lord Guardene, with a 
little sigh, went up to his own room in 
the guests’ quarters and smiled raUier 
sadly as he looked at a portrait of Gladys 
in a siUcr frame that he always earned 
about witii him and which now stood on 
the mantelpiece. It was just a little ama.- 
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teur snapshot taken by himself of her 


JSo Jack hailed a taxi and dro\e otf 
«Ltituut- w»tn quicklj to the Allendale Hotel, nhichhad 
berhand to her hat , she was sraihag, and been named to him b\ Harry, onlytofind 
seemed to be smiling directly at him. and that Mr and Mrs Raymes had left, no 
he took up the lifeless card and re\erenU> address being given where messages or 
pressed it to his lips letters might be sent 

‘ God blessyou, darling,” he said tohim 

self “I wonder what your answer will 
be ’ Ah but there’s poor old Harry ' ’ 


Heput down the photo again ‘It seems 
hard on him Well, good night, darling 
earn two men s hearts in your hands, 
ifyou only knew it ” 

And if Lord Guardenehad only know nit 
almost at that same moment Gladys 
worn, tired, nearly famt with exhaustion 


wasdraggingherwearyhmbsfrom street csting.” said Mr Hampton "“ItTomtea 
tostreet, wondering what theend would novel m itself I don't see what we can 


“Strange that they should go away 
without leaving any word at all,” said 
Jack to himself as he walked awaj “And 
I'm sure the old man was fond of Harry 
too I II go and see Hampton and 
Marsh ’ 

Hampton and Marsh were Lord Guar 
dene s family solicitors, and to the senior 
partner he put the whole case 

It’s interesting , it's more than inter- 


bc, and almost hoping that It would come do, Lord Guardene What do vou wish 
qutckly us to do > ’ 


The next morning between eleven and ‘ Do > Why, find out what iias become 
twelve Lord Guardene calkd at the house of Miss Tremayne, of course I Find old 
m Kirton Square and asked for Miss Tre kayanes. make that old woman at the 
mayoc The bell was answered by the bouse open her moulh n bit wider, take 
same old woman who had been interviewed the whole matter up. go into it 
by Gladys thoroughly ” 

“I don’t know anything about Miss “I’m alraid we can’t do tliat youlme 
Tremayne," she said m the same sliaip no right to interfere any more than we 
irritable m_anner “She called here herself have We should be laying ourselves open 


away cither.” 

“What’ What’ What’s that you 
say ? She called here once and 5 ou turned 
her avvav ? Did she say where she was 
going 1 Did she leave any address ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t know anything about her ' 
My orders are just to keep the house clean 
and tidy and let no one come in That’s 
all I can tell you ” 

And she banged the door in Jack Guar 


your buiiness,' ami it couldn’t' be" our 
business 

Lord Guardene bouncctl out of the office 
swtanng that lawyers were the biggest 
fools in the world, and he repeated the 
same information to Ilarrv w hen they met 
again that same night 

‘That settles it,” sail Harry gnmh 
••ratber’s taken every thing, taken every- 
thing she s got, and giv en instructions that 
she snot to be fulimttcd to the house I 


dene’s face leaving him on the steps wonder. I wonder where she is? Well 
speechless with astonishment, anger, nnd there, old man, our rivalry is .at an end 
even fear— fear for Gladys Whatever romance there might havebwn 

Glady s had called there ! She had been waiting for one of us— and I think it woulrl 
turned away! Where was she then ’ Ilow have been you, Jack— has all ramsJiM 
was It that old Kaymes had comcinto gonelikc a dream W’ell, there’s nothinri 
possession o! the house ’ Oh, of course for it now but to try and «cttle do« n -inri 
there was the letter which Gladys' lawyer tiy and forget whit might Invc been nnJ 
had sent to old Raymes, ot her own free just simply think of what is " “ anu 

Will giving up everything' She had done “\es I suppose that’s the best wav to 
‘t then , she had kept her w ord , she bad look at it But, like you. Ilarrv I 

8 JVCU up the house, the property, the where slie is and 1 hope she’s Sminfftolirt 

^oncy Dut yet. why should she tlira harm Oh, but slit co^dn’t she couMn’H 
enlled at tht house and been tunied Ves I think vve’d boll, lS?tcr make 
vay? The nnson for that must bt minds to dit crusty old bichclfirs, Harry^ 


“wrlamcd Old Ray nies must be sccu 


are you sure tint I c.in do ’nothing 
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for you, Harry ? I have to go up to that 
old shanty of mine in the North to-morrow, 
and may not be back for some time.” 

- “Nothing, thanks, Jack. I suppose I 
sliall be here when you come back, i don’t 
exi)ect you’re likely to run across my father 
or mother. 1 wonder what my mother 
thinks about me ? You needn't say you’ve 
seen me if you do happen to come across 
them. I want to forget mv lather, to for- 
getwhat he has done ” 

And so the two men, the lord and the 
hall porter, parted. The next day Lord 
Gnaruene left for his impoverished estate 
in the North, and Hany*, the alert, capable 
outside porter of the Hotel Gramoot, was 
left eating his heart out in silence, without 
even the solacing comfort of a friend. 

“A letter for 3’ou, Harry," said the night 
watchman atlhe servants' entrance, when 
Harry returned after saying good-bye to 
Guaraene. 

The man took a letter from a rack and 
handed it to Harry, who looked at^ it 
curiously, wondering who could be writing 
to bitn, lor it had evidently been addressed 
by a woman. He opened It when he got 
to his little cubicle at the top of the hotel 
and read the words in astonishment. 

“Dear Mr. Raymes ( it ran 

“iTcally could hardly believe my eyes 
this afternoon when I saw you take my 
luggage down from the hotel omnibus that 
was sent to the station for me. I am staj'- 
iflg here. Isn’t there anything I can do ? 
Please let me do something. Let me sec 
you. Forgive this hurried^note. Do write 
and tell me what has happened.— Yours 
very sincerely, Eva Dalmayer." 

Lady Dalmayer I Harry remembered the 
name at once, of course. She was the 
woman his father had suggested he should 
marry. Lady Dalmayer and her money ’ 

% He read the letter through again, hesi- 
^tated for a moment, and then tore it up 
into little pieces, and opening the window- 
scattered them to the wind. She was 
Lady Dalmayer, he was just Harry 
Raymes, hotel porter ; let it stop at that. 

Lady Dalmayer waited for a week for 
an answer to her letter but none c.ame, and 
, she was almost angry. She felt slighted. 
She was still a good-looking w’oman, a 
wealthy woman, and an hotel porter had 
, not condescended to answer her letter. 
And with the slight there came a still more 
eager desire to see Harry, to look again on 
that handsome, nigged face with its dark 


bar of ei'ebrow’ ; to hear again the voice 
that had ever been singing in her ears since 
she heard it call out the sharp words of 
command to the stockridere on the 
Canadian ranch. 

For Lady Dalmayer had long ago con- 
fessed to herself that she had fallen m love 
with the stalwart young rancher, and she 
counted it to herself one of the happiest 
days of her recent j cars when she had come 
fare to face with him in the hotel. And 
then he had suddenly disappeared. She 
had questioned his father, who had been 
silent. And now she had seen him at the 
station as hotel porter And as she 
thought of him again a little thrill ran 
through her ; surely now', with her money 
and her position 

And so impulsively she sat down and 
dashed off the letter to which she received 
no answer. 

Lady Dalmayer looked at herself in the 
glass one night after a week had gone by 
and she had received no answer to her 
letter. There was not a fleck of grev 
visible in her hair ; it was only in a very 
strong light that the tiny lines on her face 
could be seen j her teeth vvcrc still perfect 5 
her eyes needed no artificial stimolahtto 
increase their brightness, and a little touch 
ofcolour came into the pale cheeks as she 
nodded at her reflection as if making up 
her mind to something. 

She bad made up her mind to leave the 
hotel the next day. She had visits to pay, 
she was only passing through town. 

And the next day, when her boxes were 
packed, she spoke to the maid. 

“Send some one up to strap these boxes, 
will you? Who attends to that sort of 
thing?’’ 

“The outside porter, madam. I will 
have him sent up as soon as possible.” , 

Lady Dalruayer’s heart jumped a little, 
for her plan was succeeding; she wanted 
to be face to face with Harry. , 

' “Better send for him now',” she said, 
trying to speak calmly. “I want to see 
them strapped before I go out, and I also 
wish to point out how, one of the trunks ' 
most be carried— in one position only." 

“Very good, madam." 

Tt was part of Harry’s duty to attend 
to the carrying of the guests’ luggage, so 
be was not at all surprised to receive a 
call to number thirty-one. 

*T want you to be very carefnl with 
that trunk," he heard a voice say as he 
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entered tlie sitting-room. ,“The others 
are in the bedroom. Why, it’s — it’s Mr. 
Raymcs, isn’t it?” . „ , , 

Harry looked up in surprise. He had 
not particularly noticed the woman who 
was standing in the shadow when he 
entered the room, but now that she 
stepped forward he saw that she was 
Lady Dalmayer. 

“I thonght you would have answered 
my letter,” she went on “1— I hope you 
weren’t offended’ I am afraid I expressed 
myself clumsily, but— but— well, I— I felt 
so— so sorry to see you— td see jod— . 

“To see me as an hotel porter’ Oh, it s 
an honest living, and there is nothing to 
be ashamed of in it Bat pdrdon me. I 
must attend to my work. You wish to 
give me some instructions about the trook 
I believe ?” , . 

, “No, no, 1 don’t’” Lady Dalmayer 
spoke quickly, and took a stepTorward 
which brought her closer to Harry Her 
breath came and went in short gasps. 
She was going to do a very reckless thing, 
bat she did not care , what did it matter? 
She was in love, she knew that, and love 
sometimes burns more fiercely with a 
middle-aged woman than it does with a 
young maiden. All her life she had never 
been thwarted; she wasn’t going to be 
thwarted now. She thought, to the selfish 
ieuorance of her soul, that money could 
buy everything. Her wealth, her position, 
gu^ly_wel1, she would put it plainly to 
herself— surely they would* tempt him. 
And so now, desperatelv strung ?P. fke 
was going to risk it all, to put it all to 
the test. 

“No, no,” she went on, “I didn’t want 
to give you any instructions. It was only 
an excuse to get you here. \oa i^uld 
not answer my letter. But I wanted to 
see you.I wanted to make you lunderstand 
that it hurt me to see you working like- 
like this. I wanted to make you understond 
that I would do anything, anything to 
, lielp you— anything." 

She moved u little '1°*''' 
wem haironteteetched, her face-™, vej, 
near to his, her lips were half 
eyes sivam ■, there was m her whole tear- 
ing invitation to be taten, to he clatmrf. 

Harry (lushed. He felt uncomfortobte 
With the superb unconsciousness of bis 
own cooil looks, of his attraction for a 
woman, he conld not realise that she was 


1 making love to him— that she mas practi- 
cally asking him to marry her. 

“You can’t— you can’t stop here uke 
this, Harry.” His Christian name came 
with a sudden rush. “Can’t you see— 
understand ? It’s so bard for me— for me 
to say it ; it seems so hard for you to 
aoderstand. Harry, Harry, you needn t 
stop here, you needn’t ! Won’t yon-won t 
you meet me— meet roejust a little way ' 
Harry, don't — don't make me say it all . < 
Just— just— oh, just ask me if I— if I lO’f® 
you. I have everything, everything 1 
want, except just one thing, and that s 
love.” _ , . , . 

She stood there before him, almost 
pleading, and there was an air of cunons 
eachantment, of fascination about her. 
She was handsome, undeniably handsome, 
and her face shone with a strange light, 
her cheeks were suffused with ® becoming 
colour, and Harry saw then, reaftsed, that 
she was offering him herself— everything ; 
that he had only jnst to say one word, 
just to ask her to marry him, and she and 
everything she bad would be bis. 

A little trickle of perspiration stood on 
his brow: he felt awkward and humiliat- 
ed to think that a woman should be 
making love to him. And yet there was 
a charm about her that could not be 
gainsaid. She was older than he was, and 
bis reason told him that be and she were 
not a match, and yet— and yet- well, he 
felt as if be must succumb to her, as if he 
must say the words she wanted to hear. 
It seemed as if she had cast a carious spell 
around him He was young, he bad been 
but little amongst women, and here was 
one with money, with a title, and with all 
the nameless fascination of a Woman of 
the world, of the high world, oflering him 
her love. 

He drew his hand across his forehead 
mechanically, and tned to pul! himself 
together. Lady Dalmayer stood opposite 
to him, her hands now openly stretched 
out, her face inviting a kiss. 

But in that same second there came 
' before hra the face of Gladys It stood - 
out in white punty beside the handsome 
features of Lady Dalmayer, which now - 
seemed hard and unequal. The scales 
dropped Irom bis eyes ; he saw age and i 
wnnkles in the face opposite his ; he saw 
himself unworthy, mean, debased, if he 
took advantage of a .woman’s infatuation 
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for him, if he married a woman he could 
not love. 

“I— I’m afraid we’re making a mjstakem 
speaking ol things like that,” be said stam- 
raering and stuttering and fidgeting vv«th 
his cap, ‘‘Won’t you let me take y our lug- 
gage now ?” 

The words seemed banal, foolish almost 
to him, but Lady Dalmayer seemed not to 
heed them, for "she came a little, just a 
little, closer, and her hands, slim and long, 
■wcrehftedasif she would like to place them 
round his neck. She just gently laid them 
on his shontders, her f««cc « as close to his, 
and her voice came low again. 

”l ret er— never thought I could speak 
like this,” she went on, “I never thought 
I should offer my>-eli— ah 1— — ” 

She broke off suddenly as a key clicked 
n tne door, and the manager, making his 

isual morning inspection, half entered the 
■oom by means ol his passkey. 

“On, I beg your pardon! he said 
lastily. “I thought the room was unoccu- 
Jied; Raymes, get to your work. Take 
that luggage down at once." 

ttarry shouldered theluggage, relieved at 
the temimatiou of the unpleasant situation. 
Unce it was on the omniims for the station 
it was no further concern of hts, for he 
only met incoming trains. And so he saw 
Lady Dalmayer no more. 

An hour later he was sent for to the 
manager s office, and the manager, a 
dapper little Italian, spoke to him not 
unkindly, but to the point, in his perfect, 
almost too perfect English. 

“1 say nothing, Kaymes, for we all have 
our weaknesses, but I think you are too 
good-looking for this place. Oh, I know it 
isn’t alttavs our fault I The ladies, they 
are also to blame sometimes. But tbat 
sort of thing doesn’t do for servants, 
Especially hotel servants. Oh, u«j I &o you 
must go, you understand 1 i give you a 
week’s wages instead of ooiice. A cbarac- 
ter? Oh, yes, why not? But I must say 
why you go. Yon understand ?” 

And Harrv took his week’s wages, de- 
livered up lus hotel unilorm, and in his own 
rather shabby suit waked out to look for 
another berth 

And in the train that was bearing her 
away from London, Lady Dalmayer, the 
solitary passenger in a first-class carnage, 
•was crying softly to herself, notfrom an^y 
disappoiiitm-nt at bemg deprived of that 
upon which she had set her heart, not bc- 
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cause for* almost the first time she found 
that money could not buv everything, but 
because in her own selfish way she really 
loved this young man. She knew that she 
was much older tlian he, old enough to be 
his mother almost, but she put all that be- 
hind her, declaring that a w oman is never 
too old to io\ e 

“Oh, if only I could have done something 
for him!” she said to herself. “If only he 
would have let me help him, that would 
have mode me a little happier.” 

chapter VI. 

AMONG FBIBNDS. 

“Good 'eavens, wot’s this ? hy, blow 
me* if it ain’t a woman 1 ’Ere, come on, my 
dear, you ain't dead, are yer ?” 

A tall girl who had been walking with a 
sturdy, self-reliant stnde down a little side 
street in Holborn, stopped as she saw a 
curled-up, rather shapeless figure huddled 
in a doorway on a stone step just as mid- 
night was about to sinke. 

“’bre, I'ot ore ycr doin’ there?” she 
went on. “Ain’t you got nowhere to go ? 
Come and ’are a cup of corfee and a ’ard- 
boiled egg. Come on ! Look sharp, ’ere’s 
a copper coroin’ 1 They won’t let you doss 
*ere." 

“Ob, leave me alone, please 1 Let me die 
here! I thought I was going to die just 
now. f don’t want to move.” • 

“«d!, you’ve got to. You’ll catch your 
death if you stop there. Come on I Lumme, 
you do look bad. Now take my arm 1 
That’Hit! Come on, there's a conee-stall 
just down by the Viaduct ’ere. We’ll soon 
’ave you warm.” 

The hudiiled-up figure was Gladys Tre- 
mayne. She had walked, or rather dragged 
herself about for two hours on the night 
after she bad left the Free Library at ten 
o’clock travelling she knew not where, until ^ 
at length she had lallen, rather than sunk, 
into this doorway, hoping and praying 
tbat she might die soon. 

“Oh, poor thing !” went on the girl as 
she supp rt^ Gladys with her strong arm. 
“You are in a state ! Look at your clothes 1 
And wot ever w is you doin’ in that door- 
way ? A lady like you didn’t ’ave no rinht 
to be there, 1 know. But there, never mind 
about that now ; just you come along ’ere 
and *ave some corfee.” 

Down the steps that led from Holborn 
Viaduct there was a coffee-stall, a bright 
cheery-looking affair, well lighted, its clean 
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counter laden with huge piles of tlfick bread 
and butter ! there was a basin full of cold 
hard-boiled eggs, and tea and coffee urns 
hissed merrily behind. It was just a typical 
example of the outdoor restaurant of late 
London life. 

Gladys’s new-found friend ordered coffee, 
bread and butter and hard-boiled eggs, 
and though Gladys’s hands and arms 
were so numbed and chilled that she could 
hardly lift the cup to her lips, she managed 
to sip a little ofthesweet, warm decoction, 
and gradually she felt a little better, and 
at lengtli to her own surprise, she found 
herself eating the egg and the bread and 
butter. . , 5 ,. 

“Now then, wot are you gom to do r’ 
asked the girl when the meal was finished 
and Gladys had refused to have any more. 
“You can’t stay about in doorways like 
that all night. What is it ’ ’Ad a row 
■withyer parents, or yer young man. orycr 
'usband, or what ’ Don’t tell me more nor 
you like to o' course, but you ain’t gom’ to 
walk about the streets all night so long as 
I can pve you a ’and, I know. You’re a 
lady, ain’t ye , a v a 
‘‘Oh, you’re very, very kind ' said 
Gladys. “You’re really almost the first 
person Tve spoken to since this morning. 
W’rc very, very kind r 

“Rats to that ! I’ve been ’ard up meself, 
but I can always manage to find a bed and 
a bit o’ grub, so you come along with me 
I live in Blackfnars. l**jou feel as il you 
could walk now ’ Because it won't run to 
a cab, and the last ’bus is gone. ’ 

“Ob, yes, I feel ever so much better now, 
and happier, thank you WoiUd you mind 
if I took your arm ? Jly leg hurts me 

’^^^Gladys still had the stout stick with 
which that morning she had left the ho'i- 
nital. Ob, what centuries, what an cter- 
mty it seemed since she had walked doivn 
thosebroad, stone steps! But now— well, 
she bad found a good Samantan, a fnend, 
someone who was kind to her, someone to 
whom she could talk. And as they walked 
along slowly and carefully, Gladys explain- 
ed simply how she had come out of the 
hospital that morning and had no money 
and nowhere to go; how she bad 
once had money and a bouse, but now had 
nothing. , , 

“It’s too long a tale to tell you it all 
now,” said Gladys, “hut it means that I’m 
penniless and homeless, and if it hadn’t 


been for you I believe I should have dial, 
in that doorway.” 

“Oh, you poor, poor thing!” said the prl. 
“Well, never mind, you shall ’avc a good 
rest to-night, and then we’ll talk about 
wot’s goin’ to be done for you in the 
morning. 'Ere’s my drum !" 

She stopped at a door which was 
evidently the side entrance to a shop,' 
opened it with a latchkey, and, striking a 
match, guided Gladys up two orthree flights 
ofstairs into a bedroom, where she lighted 
a candle, showing a fair-sized room 
holding two narrow beds and just the very 
plainest of furniture 

“Now, you're nearly dead, my dear,” 
said the girl. “You pop into bed ns quick 
as you can, and we'll ’car all about you in 
the momm'. I know wot it is to be dead 
tired, 1 don’t ’ave to be’out till ten o'clock 
to-morrow. ’Brc, I can lend you a night- 
gown Come on, I’ll give you a ^nd I” 

1 he good-natured girl helped Gladys to 
undress, and no sooner svas she between 
the rough, coarse, but clean sheets, than 
she was fast asleep without a thought of 
anything. And it looked like the sleep of 
death, so fragile and pale was she with her 
pretty fair hair spread on the pillow. The 
other girl bent over her and fingered a 
little strand delicately. 

“Like silk, ain’t it ?" she murmured 
hall aloud. ’‘And ain’t she pretty, too I 
Poor little thing! Fancy ’cr there all by 
'ersclfl Thank Gawd 1 came along in 
. • . • ' 

“Well, do you feci a bit more chirpy this 
momm’ ?” 

Gladys opened her eyes in strange sur- 
roundings .and started, wondenng where 
she was, to find a dark-haired prl, with 
round, rosy cheeks, sitting on her bra and 
looking dou a at her. j 

“Where — where am I asked Gladys, 
sitting up with difficulty, for she felt stiff 
ami sore all over. “Oh, yes, yes, I remem*. 
her now’ 1 You’re the kind girl who 
brought me home last night. Oh, yes, I 
remember.” 

“Oh, that’s all right ! ' Now I’m going 
to send you up some breakfast. And you 
needn’t get up till I come back at three 
o’clock, unless you like I’ve told the land- 
lady to look after you Wot's your name, 
by the way ? What ? Gladys Trcmaync * 
My, ain't that pretty ! Sounds like one out 
of a penny story-book. Mine ain’t /arf so 
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ckssy ns tint. Mcg-MarKnrct, I suppo« 

I was christened, but as 1 never knowea 
my father or mother I couldn’t quite sajj. 
An old aunt brought me tip ; I lived with 
*er till I was fourteen, then I ’ad to shut 
for meself. I've been all sorts of tbmg^ 
and now I'm in a fried fish shop just olt 
theNooCut. Themornin’ trade’s done by 
just after two o’clock, sol generally come 
‘ome about three and ’avc a bit of a rest 
till the night work begins. A bit of luck 
last night, 1 'ad a night off, and I was 
after another job, or 1 might never ave 
seen you. And now, my dear, 1 must get 
off. You’ll 'ave your breakfast directly, 
and YOU can cither get lip or stop m bed, 
whichever you like. If you get up you can 
go and sit in the landlady’s little room at 
the back of the shop. And you d better 
’avc some dinner, too, at about one o clock. 
Oh, that’s all right ; I’ve told old Ma Giles 
that you’re a fnend of mine. Now good- 
bye for the present, at any rate. 

She stop^ and kissed Gladys, ivbo put 
her arms rWd the strong neck and drew 
the rosy face closer to hers. 

“I think God must have sent you to me 
last night," she said. "How kind you ve 
'been to mel" ., 

"Ob, that’s all right 1 said Meg, rather 
uncomfortably, the rosy face seeming to 
crow rosier. “We all want a clpm and 
now and again-1 know I ’arc often. Now 
I really must go I" 

And away she bustled out of the room, 
and Gladys turned on the pillow, and m a 
few seconds was last asleep again, theslcep 
upon which Nature insisted to recuperate 
the worn frame, the tired and iaded nerves. 

"One o'clock, my dear. You weren’t 
awake when I brought up your breakfast 
and I thought it a pity to disturb you. 

j Now, won’t you sit up aud have this nice 
? drop of soup ?” . , ,. - 

A little, grcy-haired womau, with lined, 
sunken cheeks, little bright brown eyes, 
and neatly dressed in black with a huge, 
white spotless apron, was standing by the 
bedside with a basin ol soup. 

"I’m Mrs. Giles— Ma Giles that Meg 
always calls me,” went on the old lady. 
"She asked me to look after you and told 
me all about you. my dear where she found 
you and everything. Just like Meg! Shed 
r give her boots away. Now you drink this 

Snd see ifitdon’tdo you good.; Im noted 

for my soup, I am.. Some of the fnnny 
customers downstairs call it Ma Giles s 


Thickening Mixture. Ah, it sticks to their 
ribs I know ! Now where are your boots ? 
You must let me take them down and have 
them cleaned for you. And your clothes 
want brushing too, I can see. And what 
about hairpins and little things like that?” 

Gladys felt that she had indeed fallen 
amongst friends. This brisk, capable little 
woman was land, too, as kind in her way 
as Meg almost, and the soup was indeed 
delicious. 

The hoots were brought up cleaned, the 
clothes were brushed, and Gladys felt quite 
a different girl when she went downstairs 
to Ma Giles’s little sitting-room to wait 
for the return of Meg. 

"There we are then!” said Meg when 
she returned. "Looks as pretty' as paint, 
don’t she. Ma ? And ’ow d'you feel now, 
my dear ?” 

"Oh, I feel very much better, thank 
you," replied Gladys. "I feel rested. The 
long sleep did me such a lot of good. And 
now— well, now I must be going. Thank 
you very much for what you did for me.” 

ForGladys felt that shecould not stop 
there any longer ; she had been given 
shelter for the night and food; that was 
as much as she could expect astiangerto do 
lor her. But her heart sank as she thought 
ofgoingoutto the interminable tramp of 
the streets again. 

"You think you must be goin’, do you?” 
snorted Meg indignantly. "And where 
d’you think you’re gotn’ to ? A little slip 
of a thing like you out all by yourself with- 
out a ’alfpenuy in 3 our pocket — oh, yes, 
5 'oii ’avc pot a ’alfpenny, 'aven’t you ! 
Where are you goin’ ? Goin’ to call at 
Buckingham Palace and ask if the 3 ’’ll give 
you board "and lodgin’ for nothin’? Oh, 
yes, there’s goin' to be a lot of goin, about 
you— I don’t fink." 

"But I. can’t — 1 can’t stop here,” said 
Gladys, flushing. "I can^t impose on 
chanty.” 

"Charit 3 ' ? ’Oo talked about charity ? 
There’s a lot of charity about me. Oh, 
yes! But 3 ’ou’re goin’ to stop ’ere along 
o’ me till you get somethin’ to do — for 
you’re got to work for your livin’, 3 'onng 
lady. I’m not goin' to keep j’ou in idle- 
ness, am I, Ma 

Aldg spoke with assumed fierceness, 
but the smile on her face belied her words. 

“Idaresa 3 ' I can find j-ou somethin’ to 
do if I keep my ears open. It won't be 
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much, but a few shillin’ a week is better 
than nothin’, ain’t it 

“Oh, yes. work, work, that’s all I 
want! Just something to do so that I 
can e-tm enough to keep myself.” 

. “All right, yo 1 shall j 1st Keep quiet for 
a couple of dava and get your strength 
-^up. Now then, I've got to get back to 
work at SIX o'clock, and I generally have 
a bl >w on the tram or ’bus il it’s fine, 
just to get a ta'<te c Iresh a'r, for I tell 
you that Ssh 'hop's a bit stuffy at times 
Vou’ll come -ilong wi h me won’t you* 
Now then, pop your 'at on, and the 
breezes’ll olow a bit of colour into yer. 
Back to tea, ma.” 

On the tram, which took them swiftly 
through Brixton, up the hill, a id then 
down into the Streatham district, Meg 
told Gladys briefly but graphically of her 
work, and practically all about herself 
She was employed in a fried fish shop as 
general attendant and wmtrcs^ , her 
wages were tuelre shellings a week- 
pretty good considering the Ime of trade, 
out the hours were a'wkward ones S >me- 
tunes she had to be there at six m the 
TOorniugto help prepare the fish for the 
day’s cooking , other mornings she was 
there at ten belpiag to clean up the pi ice 
and get ready for the tra le, which st-irt 
edatt'Velve, going on till betAeen two 
and three, when it slack' ned off, and at 
three she was free until six >i’Uock, when 
she had to return to the shop for the same 
routine, as the evenings and nights are 
busy time-i for fned fish ihous tt twelve 
o’clock the place was dosed, and her 
day’s work was done. 

"Yes, twelve bob a week, my dc*r, and 
il I go m the early mormn’ I get a^ bit 
extra, but \altogcther I make a quid a 
week — a pound, you know— 'O thiK wav. 
I'm a bit p ipular with the ne ipic as buys 
fish— oh, 1 don’t min 1 saymMt, I know I 
am; lalwayi keep goiw order, oihI the 
Boss says I’ve ’elpe I to buck up the trade 
since I’ve been there. S > I get tea percent 
comTitssion, that’s two shillm’ in the 
pound, on every pound profit over four 
pounds that ’e makes in the vveek— and I 
tell you, my dear, that a fnetl fi»h shop 
business ain’t to be sneezed at. ’C« 
makm’ a solid eight pounds n week • 
that means four pounds more than, when 
I went there, so 1 get the extra eight bob. 
which makes my wages twentv shiHm’ 
a W’cek. Not so bad, ch ’ But I’m gom' 


to strike for a bit more before long; I 
was after another job Inst night.” 

“But surely if he makes ei^t pounds a 


money t 

go in there. ’E’s not a bad sort, and ’e’s 
got 'is mother an I two sisters to keep. 
Besides, Ilm gettin* a bit more than the 
usual rate of wages as it is. I knot^' 
exactly ’ow the pay goes 1 can manage 
nicely on a pound a week, but I suppose 
I’m greedy, because I’m— I’m— well, I’m 
tryiii* to save up fur the ’ome.” 

Meg's rosy face turned a little rosier, 
and s»e laid ber band on Gladys’ ns jf 
wishing for syrap ithy 

“For the borne ? Oh, you’re going to 
be married then ? I sec ' How nice, how 
nice 1” said Gladys. 

And instinctively her thoughts flew 
back to the proposal of marriage which 
she had had, which she remembered then, 
with a ping of regret, of reproach, that 
she had never answered. She had left the 
letter in the liitle locked cabinet tn the 
house m Kirton Square. Poor Lord 
Goardene; she might at least have ans. 
wcrid his letter ' And then it suddenly 
came home to her how rapidly things had 
movc'l. It w'as such a short while ago 
since she had been m evening dress in that 
comfortable nouse, reading his letter— and 
now’ oeil, here she was on a tram with 
a good n itured Cocknev girl, who had 
practica ly save*! her from starvation. 

“You’re going to be mirriedl How — 
how nice 1 Oh, do tell m , till me all about 
him,*’ went on Gladjs, with the true 
interest winch every woman, even m the 
midst of trouble and sorrow, can give to 
another's love affairs. 

“ ’E's a coster, goes about the street 
with a barrer wth fruit and vegetables'’ 
and sometimes fish, accordin' to the 
seasons Ah, but ’e don't do ’arf badly 
for on-* as isjint startin.’ 'E's only two- 
and-iwcnty, anti 'e's got forty pounds 
saved up, and I’ve got ten pounds in the 
bank too And we've got our eye on a 
little shop, Just a nice little shop in a go'od 
street, with room to live in; but it 
vvouid cost us eightyi pounds to get in 
there, and then there's the ftirniturc as 
well, so we ain’t gom’ to rush it just yet. - 
Oh. '« * all right, is Ted. 'E fics to me 
the other day, «Meg,' v ses, 'we'!! avc that 
Miop before Clmstmns, you <cc it ave 
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don’t !’ You must see Ted. ’E generally 
calls for me o’ Sundays. Ain’t you got 
any young man?” went on Meg, with 
I the sudden directness of her class. 

Gltdys shook her head, though she 
felt her cheeks crimson, and this time it 
was not of Lord Guardene that she was 
thinking, but of a young, stalwart man 
vrith a strong face and a voice musical in 
its rugge 1 deptns She had only seen this 
j'oung man ono;, she told herself angrily, 
and yet here she was blushing as she 
tfaooght ofhim. 

“Ah, well, ’e’ll come along all nght V 
said Meg. “Now, then, we’ll ’op off ’crc 
and take the tram back.” 

“Now you go to bed when you like.” 
said Meg to Gladys after they had had 
their tea. “Ifehan’tbe back much before 
\ one. Still, I can lie late again to-morrow.” 

So Gladys sat in the little parlour be- 
hind Mrs. Giles’s coffee-shop, vvhich con* 
sisted of a long, rather low-«ilinged room 
with high-backcd pews running down each 
Bide, By eight o’clock the shutters were 
up, and when the shop was swept and 
the kitchen closed down, .Mrs. Giles pre- 
pared some supper for herself and Gladys. 

A talkative, cheery little woman was 
Ma Giles, telling Gladys her whole histo^, 
how she could practically afford to retire 
now but "the shop in which she and her 
husuand had spent all their marrii-d life 
had become, as it were, part and parcel 
of her nature. 

“1 don’t believe in idleness for anyone.” 
she said. “I’ve got a good many years 
of liic yet, I hope, and when I can’t toddle 
about and begin to forget what's the right 
change, then I’ll give up and sit in the . 
comer.” , , 

“I was thinking,” suggested Gladys 
Vather timidly, “that perhaps I could help 
in your siiop if there's enough work for 
two girls I saw your girl seemed very 
busy. You sec, Meg wants me to stop 
here, but I’ve no money, and I can’t im- 
pose on her always, you know. Don’t you 
think I could pick it np, Mrs. Giles— the 
waiting, I mean ?” 

“Why mv dear, that’s a splendid idea r 
said .Mrs. G'lles. delightedly. "I was think- 
ing that I should have to have another prl. 
And tny girl doesn’t do badly, you know- 
I give her ten shillings a a'cet and nil the 

1<kk 1 she wants, and she makes quite 
another ten shillings a week, ora little bit 
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TOore, in tips. Oh, yes, there are tips even 
here in my coffee-shop ! Some of the custo- 
mers who come here are quite well-to-do, 
foremen on their three and four pounds a 
week Why, Jessie— that’s my girl— she’s 
going to marry one of them. Now, I’ll tell 
you what I can do. You shall have your 
orf upstairs wuth .Meg in that room, and 
I’ll give you your food and four shillings a 
week pocket money— that’ll pay for wash- 
ing and little things. And there’ll be your 
tips as well. Why, I shall have them 
all fighting about you, I expect I Good 
job Jessie's engaged, or she’d be Jealous. 
You see, Meg when she can get anybody 
to share that room upstairs with her — 
sometimes she has a, friend with her, a 
working girl— pays me half-a-crown a 
week, and her friend pays me the same, and 
I don’t make anj' extra charge to her 
when she hasn’t got anybody there. So 
if you stop I shall look upon you as bring- 
ing me in another half-a-crown a week, 
see ? .Add your food won’t cost me much, 
so I think I’m getting a pretty good bar- 
gain out of you.” 

Which wa*, of course, not true, as even 
Gladvs in her inexperience knew. She 
could see that Ma Giles was being kind to 
her, and tears of gratitude came to her 
eyes as she leant over and kissed the old 
lady’s wrinkled soft chrek. 

“ 'h, you are kind, you arc good to me I 
I didn’t think iherr were such kind people 
in the world I” She said softly. “1 don’t 
know where I should have been bat for 
Meg, and then 3 ’ou, too, have been so kind 
to me, and have come to the rescue.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Giles, softly, “I 
remember reading once that God only 
Irnds us moncj' and happiness and pros- 
perity, that we maj’ hold it as a sort of 
trust for those who arc not so well o8 as 
cursives and it’s our duty to share it all 
with oibers. I think that was rather a 
nice way of putting it. If you can do a 
kindness, well, do it, and then very likely 
it ge^ passed on to someone else. 'Good 
gracious me, how we are gossiping 1 Why, 
here’s .Meg back alre^d? ! Let me intro- 
duce tlic new waitress, Meg, She starts 
to-morrow.” 

“Well, if that nint’s a bit of luck !" s.iid 
Meg, delightedly "I never tliought of that. 
Mv-, won’t the young men be .after ^-ou !” 

And as Gladys Iny awake for .a while 
that night her heart was filled with grati- 
tude for the way in which her miseries had 
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been lifted from her She regretted not for 
an instant the life of luxury, the comforts, 
the money, thcposition shehad left behind, 
lor deep down in her heart there was still 
burning the fire of righteous indignation 
which had been kindled by the shameful 
proposal of old Raymes when he had sug- 
gested that she should marry his son, 
whom she hardly knev. , that she should 
endow him with her money and prtmerty 
so that he could get on in the world , or 
else that she should be forced to fight lor 
her belongings in the law courts and that 
he would strain every nerve to try and 
rum her Not for an instant did she regret 


now the steps shehad taken to relinquish 
cvcrjthing She had kept her pnde un- 
sullied, her dignity untouched And yet— 
andyct—ah* there was alw'ays a yet or a 
butm her thoughts— the laceofthcmM, 
the young man who had been held out by 
his father as a prospective husband, a 
husband to be forced upon her, was still m 
her mental vision, ana Gladys tried to be 
angry with herself for thinking so much of 
him , but before she went to sleep the at 
tempt at anger had turned to a smile, and 
when the moon threw a passing glimpse m 
at the window the smile was still there 
{To be eotitinued) 


A WESTERN BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF RABINDRA 
NATH TAGORE • 


M r Ero«it Rbyj the Editor of Eeetmso » Libra 
ry, was one of the little baod of l**^*^^ 
miren lo Loglaad who beeatne detot^y 
attaehedto the poet Rabindtsoath danog Int la»t 
vUutbere Hieiateoie adBitallon lor 
the ‘Gitaojati has etimd bio to the ambluoo* task 
of beioff the poet s biographer aod <»“*« » 
whicbfiwof the poet’s o"" 
ycBtare to oDdertaife evea if they be 
with all poisibte material For the same diffi^nes 

which wSlconfrootownterifhe takes tip a Wo^a 

phicSrtodT of a comple* f ' ,V:‘ ^ 

fioelhe or browning, ore present here also “ 
trttnely diflicalt for any one to ^ 
measoVe of the vast sweep of their 

tratlve insight of their Imaginatioo Into the sowim 

and obscurest workings ol human }>*»“« in i^ks 

mic sympathy with all Nature and ‘‘f* 

of humaS culture and the compleaity 

and emotions The to 

’‘'That Mr Rhys baa taken upon A? 


• KabmdraaalhTairore 

Ernest Khys pul lislied l.y Maem.llao i-to 1 nrt 


and friends There is no mentioa whatsoever of hit 

B slitical and pnbtle aetmtirs bis share m the great 
atiosal MoTement of Ueacal The pietare of Kabitt- 
draaatb at the saiat with childlike simplicity aod 
innoceoee keeping away from modern city iitewith 
all Its eselteroeDts and retllessness and seeking shelter 
la Natore for peace aod repose , seems to be onestiog 
throoghout It IS however a one-sided picture There 
may a poetiee) softness nod mrllowness aboatit 
but it conceals the true picture and takes away a 
targe portion of the stern tnaiibood of Rabindranath 
whose miMaat figure has been too well conspiciioua 
oo many au occasion In Bengal to be so quickly for 
gottea llebas ever been a fighter and even now he 
IS to He fonght bard against oeo llmduitm when be 
was almost la bii tecas. IIis entting and biting 
satires were bnckd againet a host of 1 engali writers 
who bad spent nit their energies In bolstering up 
sociM and religious superstitions and abuses noder 
the protection of modern scieuce or rather psendo- 
BCieac& lie was ha led as the ’nncroaned kmg’ani! 
leader at the time of the Swadeshi Movement, when 
bis utterances, no less than his eongs were 
outspoken incisive, uacompromising and burning 
with love of the Motherland And now the tame 
incuive and penetrative crit c sm is bring applied 
by h n) to the outstand ng evils and abuses with 
which the present Uaysocety of Bengal is fraught 
for the poet has grasped this truth that there can be 
BO political upheaval without a social regeneration 
But in vam snail we ask ourselves * where is this 
« 1« of the picture of Rabindranath m Mr Rhys a 
biographical sketch ’ Lxeept the short stones the 
very large amount of the prose witings of Rabiodra 
noth farfarMccedingthatoflus poetry, has hardly 
licen touched upon Ilis satires ha hiuDoroos writ 
ingt his art<Tiliciains liis social and political ad 
dressw hate been altogether left out Will any one 
from Mr Khvs t h ography, know what a supreme 
nrtentu and literary critic Rabindnnnth is. what * 
masterofhumout nnd satire lino wav Inferior ti 
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the vety best satirists and humorists of the west, and 
what a powerful aod thoughtful writer on social 
subjects be 13 ? Mr Khys has not giren the slightest 
hmt to hia readers that m spite of being a poet of 
such superb type, as a hiatoriau, a political thinker, 
and a social philosopher, Rabindranath s position is 
great and unquestionable, m Bengal 

Of course, that Mr Rhys is an Englishman wbo 
has never been to Bengal and can have had no access 
to Bengali literature and journals not knowing the 
language at all, may justly entitle him to some al 
lowances for all the defects mentioned above He 
cannot possibly give bis readers the atmosphere of 
either the outward nature of Bengal or its inward 
intellectual life, in w hicb the poet has lived and moved 
and which has affected and been, in its turn, rcaflected 
by him But he might have gathered more facts be 
might have been more correct abont the facts he has 
already used la the chapter on Short stories on 
P 53, he happens to mention the ‘Wednesday Re 
view’ and the 'Hindustban Review as the most im 
portant periodicals la winch the poet a short stones 
appeared These two periodicals published transla 
tionsofoneor two of Tagbre’s short stones Asa 
biographer, wbo is supposed to have hunted op all 
possible sources of information be should have 
known the name of the ‘Modern Review , which is 
being published from Calcutta and in which a much 
larger number of translations of the poet's essays, 
social, political and historical short stones novels 
cniicisms, etc ■ have appeared from time to time and 
Tery often aerially Then be might have iMowed 
whether any cnticiami or appreciations of Rabmara 
natbs works could begot m Beogali literature and 
he might bare persuaded some Bengali fnendofbis 
to translate them for bis use All these omissions are 
grave indeed, they have made the quality of bis work 
suffer a very great deal 

Mr Rhys has not even correctly meationri the 
names ofsomeofRabiedranuth's works— oup tC,of 
his book for instance he desired evidently to mutton 
‘Chitrungada* and Visarjau'— the two wellk^wo 
plays of Rabindranath bat the names have suffered 
distortion at his hands as ‘ebitvargada* and 
‘risayan’ Mr Rhys would have d'me well ifbe bad 
snbmlcted bis manuscript before sending H to tbe 
press to some one, thoroughly acquainted with the 
poets life and bis works Similar mistakes in tbe 
use of proper names we bare noticed in other places 

Rabindranath may have read \ aisbuara poetry in 
bis boyhood and imitated it when he first experimeot 
ed at verse-iuakiag but to trace its influence and 
Inspiration further into his works conjures op a 
.fanciful semblance between \ aishnava poetry and 
Tlabindranath s poetry, winch in reality does not 
' ciist The spirit of Gitanjah is asfar removedfrom 
that of the songs of Chandidas and \idyapatiaod 
tbe spirit of bimai or Chaitanya Deva, (who hoir« 
ever, was so poet, ahboagh be baa been tbristeaed 
so fiy the imagination of Ale Rhys) os the Hebrew 
Psalms are with theif central conception of adu 
taut, far oft God Tbe God of the popular Bengali 
\aishnava poet is practically finite he is incarnate 
In flesh Rabindranath’s God is mfiuite, but inter 
penetrating nllfinite forms and feelings experiences 
and modes ofhfe so that they become ever new sym 
bols to express His infinitude Like the poetry of reli 
gioos sentimrntalism elsewhere, popniar \ aishnava 
f poetry in Bengal also had the element of erotic and 
sexual passions wrought Into the textnre of its sym 
bolism through and through so that thegenssisof 
It mast have been in tbe natural lostm^’ti of mao 


Bat m the later proce«s of symbolisation, the pas 
sionsand emotions, or ‘Rasas’ as Vatshnavas call 
them, were raised to the transcendent, divine place 
Bvervdevont and orthodox Vaishnava knows that 
Radha and the milkmaids and cowherds, yea, the 
whole paraphernalia of \ neda forest, are parts of 
the Divine Lila or God’s «portive energy They are 
in no way counterparts ot tbe human, or they have 
no human counterparts They are spintnal abstrac 
tions and cannot related to mnndane life, cannot 
be vitalised into living experiences Rabindranaths 
symbolism is entirely different from it. His emotions 
arc the emotions of life He fuses the moods, pas 
sions susceptibilities experiences, thoughts and in 
toitions of tJe psycho physical life into oneharmo* 
nions whole and lifts that whole to the plane of 
spintnahty Popular Bengali Vaishnava poetry, di 
vested of tbe vestnre of spintnal symbolism, degener 
ates into grossly sensual aod voluptnons poetry Its 
symbolism, on the other hand, makes it enheman and 
abstract Rabindranath's symbolism vitalises all 
fanman feelings and expeneoees and all thonghts . for 
the ports are seen, sub specie actcrmtativ, m the light 
of the whole Rabindranath is, therefore, more allied 
to tbe modem poets and seers like Browning, Whit 
man Edward Corpenter, Francis Thompson, A E 
etc than to the Vaishnava poets Rather his km 
ship of spirit may be observed with some of tbe 
mediaeval Indian religions poets like Kavtr, Nanak, 
Oadn etc, with of course modern notes of difference, 
the difference chiefly consisting in having a greater 
sense of the real Rabiadrasath’s love songs, some 
of whicb have been translated, in the ' (Mrdener” 
(very feebly and inadequately we mnst ear, stripped 
of tbe mnstc and charms of verse and richness 
of imagery) have no affinity of any kind with 
\ aishnava poetry They are intensely bnman and 
they are to be compared, ifeompansm is necessary 
at all, to tbe European love poetn of Shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Dante, uoethe, Heine, 
and Victor Hngo 

The very great moulding influence exercised on the 
poet by bis father tbe great Maharstai is nowhere 
discernible lo Mr Rhys s book 

Tbe only chapters id the whole book, which are 
somewhat laitbful aod acenrate, are those on short 
stones and on Sbantmiketao In short stones I 
think Rabindranath has been fitly and jnstly com 
pared by tbe author with Flaubert and Turgenief, 
although be is far snperior to either oi them He has 
tbe fine artistic execution, tbe delicacy of handling 
the theme of tbe Preach artists, but he is more ima 
gioative, be goes deeper into tbe essentials of human 
nature, and consequently, he is more nniversol |2r 
IS imagmatire and elusive like Poe and Hawthorne at 
their best, and evokes moods of the soul, longings 
vague and vast, m the very thick of a dramatic repre 
sentatlon of life 

la another chapter, entitled ‘the Playwright,’ Mr 
Rhys has fallen mto tbe commonplace error of most 
English readers that Rabindranatn has written none 
but symbolical plays like tbe King of tbe Dark Cham* 
beraod the Post Office etc Tbe symbolical play senes 
are almost the latest of his works. They are in a 
lioe with *Gitanja]i' and *SadhaDa' In bis earlier 
literary life, the poet svroce plays like the 'Raja O 
Ram* and the 'Visarjau ' whicn were not lackiug m 
ordinary stage effect Some of bis other former plays 
were lyrical and some of them were farces But all 
these earlier plays were realistic, and dealt with living 
men aad women with their passions and conflicts, 
culminating in a tragedy or comedy of lif* “r 
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sytnljoUcftl itrtc* are howeter abiolutelj new in 
India, and »o Mr Rhy* haa made another mutaka 
in thiakiQR that the tendency which marka thmiB 
to be found generally in Indian play wrighta They 
owe their origin rather to modern weitern tymbol cal 
dramaa Rabindranatha Individual atamp and depth 
of apiritnal vlaioa have moulded them ofcourae to a 
new type of atmbol cal drama the type of the drama 
of ideal atK aymboliam diaunet from Mteteriiock and 
otberi * 


The refreihing feature however, In JJr Itbyii 
book It b a nnbonoded admiration and cntbo 
tiatm for bia aaater and faia book la a del gfatinl 
rend og on that accoant. The author baa aiocerelf 
atnvea to enter into the apirit of the Enat the real life 
ofBengaL Uia book Will tberefire terre to interpret 
Rabiodranatb a meaaage to the Weat for there are 
annustakeable aigaa in it that the author himtelf bu 
been deeply mapired by the poet a teachinga 

AjtT KUU4K ttUKaaraBTT 


FAITH 

Trust all m His own hands your life on earth. 

And that vast future life now veiled from sight 
And He shall lend you into the way of pence 
Ye shall be led with joy with songs of praise 
Through cloud and gloom tout giHd songs shall onse, 
And m the darkness ye shall see the light 

The darkness breaks before the eyes of faith 
The light of morning shines upon the face 
Of those who walk tn fellowship with God 
They walk m confidence and radiant trust 
And ever, as the outward world grows dim, 

The inner light shines bnghter day by day 

As when at early dawn, the rising sun 

With glorious beams breaks through the shades oi night, 

Calling all nature to awake and sing — 

So IB old age the children of the light 
Behold the first beams of the perfeci day 
Of their eternal peace and endless joy 

England 1017 J E Andrews 


MANDALAY 


M andalay was the old capital oi 

Burma This towTi 
Btructed in 1857 
King Mindon Min It is nbont 
by mil from 

lino n as first opened in 1883 Tile staura 
bnilding 19 tllis old Yet it “J 

any claim to I>ittnrcsi!nene.a As soon 
ns »e cross the station hiiddms » shm” 


round garden with a few crotons around 
itcomes into our view On the left side of 
the road close to the station are situated 
the Dak Bungalow and the General 
Hospital the latter enclosed within * 
bwutiful garden The circumference of 
t^ tow n IS larger than that of Rangoon 
The town extends west from the old city 

or 'Fort Duffena to the nver bank, and 
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south as fir as Slnnzu the next stntion 
south ol MandaHj where is tic fimouj, 
Mahamuin or Aral an I atjoda so called 
from the town in Ankaii whence the loJty 
imagt inMdc was hroight overland b\ 
King Bodaw laja in 1784 Tiere are 
similar suburbs on the cast and north of 
Fort Duflenn TIk 7'i} ats Kyaungs 
graves and pagodas ja all number twent) 
SIX Tliej bait jocrcased the beaatv of 
the town 

On tlie waj just alter parsing tHe 
Shanru station I 1 ad a glimpse of raonv 
mango trees I w as told that these are 
the famous Hneteh mango plantations 
In Rangoon the majontv oftne populace 
relish thc«e fruits which arc sold so cheap 
as at the rate of Rs 2 to 4 per hundred 
Indian mangoes arc also available in 
Rangoon but onlv the nch can nfTonl to 
buy them In fact vegetables an. sold 
cheap at Mnndalar and the production 
of paddy and other crops has been fjcili 
tated ovYini, to the construebon of tic 
Mandalarcanal Vvanetjof regetaWes 
fruits and betels etc arc sujplcd from 
Madajn which is about 14 miles from 
5ol5-9 
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Kyaaktaw Oy one p «ce ol o arbl«) \l«B<J*raj 

Mandalay The Madaya rtcc is also 
famous in Burma In addition to Uus 
the wooden boxes chairs and other fur 
niture silk How. ers and lacquer uorl \rti 
clcs arc found in larRe quantities m the 
Mandnlav Shadar Barir which is situated 
m the heart of the town Diflerent atnib 
are allotted for the sale of mnltifanous 
articles and separate sheds arc also usctI 
as fish vegetable -and meat markets 
Manv small shops are managed by the 
fair^whodisplaj greater skill in husi 

ness than the Burmanmak 

If we omit some of the Government 
offices and the B and C roads where big 
^hops and other beautifil hiiildmgs are 
loctited most of the houses are ot 
and are scattered To some of them their 
tamarind trees and grass plots lend a 
rural character A few steps from the 
station IS the electric tramwaj hr winch 
the Public offices can be reached The 
Mandalay Training bchool was establish 
cd a few years ago and the premises are 
worth seeing Spaev will not wen^ me 
to describe fuUy the beauty of other im 
portaut Government buildings . . 

‘ Electric trams run from the *to^n 
to the Court House ** mile, to the Zaygj o 


ar big Bazaar % mile to the steamer w harl 
2% miles and to the Arakan pagoda 3 
miles Besides this there are carnages of 
different kinds used for \ inous purposes 
As the tow n IS a big one the traffic tlocs^ 
not seem to obstruct the thoroughfares 
anywhere Most of the roids are nietall 
ed The towers and pinnacles of the^ 
different pagodas and kyatings are noticed 
in mani parts of the tow ti From behind 
the C urts the hills on the other side of 
tic in iwaddy can be seen uneven and 
grass covertd People sa> that during 
the Burmese siizera nty in the evening 
mignificent spots ghttenng with gold 
and rubies were seen frequenth apixar 
tag on the body of the lulls for a fi-W 
minutes as if to convince the people of the 
wealth and grandeur of this seat of the 
kings 

Different Clubs nnd Hotels arc located 
in conspicuous places and arrangements 
have lieen made therein for the comforts 
of the visitors The Hindu population lias 
increased considerably Many of the 
Ponnah Brahmins were brought from 
Maoiuur and Uestem Bengal to w ork ns 
astrologers They have by this time 
settled here for good As usual in a big 
town like this the population is somewhat 
cosmopolitan In 18SG there were only 
GOOO houses insile the Port vnd S4 OOU 
outs de it and the population f ir cxccedetl 
that of R ingoo 1 town 0\ing to the 
rapid increase of commerce and trade 
Rangoon has now become thethirdscaport 
in Ind a with a population of 2 91 316 
w hercas the present popul ition of Mandalav 
13 only 1 38 209 

Fort Duffenn IS about half a mik away 
to the northeast side of the Kailwar 
station Canals were dug out on all sides of 
the fort In these canab a very great num . 
her of w atcr fruits arc grown every vear^ 
and almost the whole surface of the water' 
isspread over with leaves and roots of these 
water plants The moat ind the canals 
within the Palace walls were supplied from 
Yvtannnadi canal (it is situated to the 
north cast of Mandalay) an I on its banks 
the king had a temporarv palace built 
whither le m ule ijlcasun. trips m the royal 
boats with his queens the royfil children 
nod the state officials The king alsd 
ordered many of the ministers and tow n 
officers to enclose gardens and make plan 
tations on the vv aste land to the cast of 
this canal This was accordingly ilotit. 



ViiTCH TOWEF ASD TOr IAI^E OKOtNDS Mandilav 

*on the njjht of the picture K Dt;Theebaw o«tl to natch the e ty 

{lecoiiM uot so o t o thep^acc lor fear of a nl 
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and the fruit and ether produce nas 
rc^larly given to the monks of Man 
dalay ' The former susoenstoa bridge 
over the canal Ins now been converted 
into an ordjmry bridge and a rond 
lias been constructed oier it lending 
to the fort The enclosure of the fort 
IS surrounded a high bnck wnll 
and piles of earth are attached to these 
•walls so that ennon balls innj not break 
the walls and make an entrance to the 
palace One small hut wns found oicr 
the walljust near the entrance of the fort 
which was constructed for the sentinels 
The circumference of the fort is lV4sc]uare 
miles It has four gates The old palace 
or "centre of the uaiverse’ was formerly 
surrounded by a wall and stockade aboot 
3 furlongs square The straight round 
wooden pillars which support the roof of 
the palace arc about 200 feet high The 
wood work on the walls and the pinnacles 
which are studded wath gold arc extremely' 
beautiful and cmhcc the artistic skill of 
the Burmans of that age Now an Enghsh 
Club has been built on the right side of 
the road, and on the left side the niind of 
the old palace carry hack ones nusd 
to the past. The palace is divided 
into many halls including the Durbar 
halls ofkings and queens and lodgings of 
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their servants both male and female. 
sides this there are the reading rooms, bed 
rooms, play rooms, private chamrers, 
dancing halls and walking halls. Here 
and there small arch-Uke bridges and 
artificial reservoirs had been constructed 
and a pond of lotus flowers lies ^ 
reasonable distance from the palace The 
halls are vacant now ii\hat seems to be 
strange is that the thresholds of some 
rooms are comparatively high and inter- 
fere to some extent with easy passa^. 
The throne ol the king is now kept in the 
Calcutta iluseura The raised bnck seat 
on which the king used to sit v\as shown 
to me. Behind tins seat there is a small 
door which was utilised as an entrance to 
the durbar seat from the inner chamber 
The Durbar hall is big enough to hold 
several hundreds of people. 1 he peoine 
were required to make shiU^ from the 
front gate of the durbar hall when enter- 
ing the royal presence. The pinnacle of 
the palace has oeen broket?; 1 know not 

• Siiio is knediog down vfithjoiQ<d hand* 


whether it has been repaired yet by the 
Archaeological Department. Every year 
a handsome amount is being spent for 
the repair of Pagodas and buildings of 
antiquity m the Mandalay Division. For 
instance in 1910-11 the Archaeological 
Department spent Rs 23,075 for this 
purpose A part of the palace compound 
IS now being utilised for the Commis- 
sariat office and Jails ; and some officers are 
kept Id separate quarters under the com- 
mand of a Mihtaiy Officer. 

The grave of King .Mind on Mm is beauti- 
ful A white pillar with a fine dome stands 
over the grace In the Museum the exact 
statues of kings, queens, commander-in- 
chiefs, ministers and their families and 
servants are kept as a relic of the past. ^ 
A few separate statues which are 'not' 
quite similar m appearance to the above 
with the dress of king and queen and the 
Commander-in-chief ha\e also formed a 
part ol this museum The monument 
stands close to it. 

Burma. N. K. Das Gupta. 
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11. HOW HIS HIGHNESS PREPARED HI MSELF FOR HIS LIFE-WORK. 


rMMEDIATELY upon coming into power, 
at the end of 1881, » is.Highness the 
L Maharaja-Gaekwar set out to prepare 
himself for the great work that Providence 
had entrusted. to him. _ A little more than 

35 years have elapsed since then. The ill- 
rcad, inexperienced youth of 18 is a ff*^y* 

haired man of affairs whose knowledge 
and erudition command the respect of the 
world. But to-day as in 1881, _ His High- 
ness continues to increa<!e Ins efhcieno' 
as man and as administrator, with 
enthusiasm that has refused to be dulled 

^^T^’first step tliat (the Maharaja-Gaek- 
war decided to take in order to prepare 
himself to govern his large and populous 

. -^i.* «r,fl riffht of translation rwerT«d 

St N?ha?"S!h Tb«fart.clM ore atwtrorted ffom 

ofU. ll.Saysji Raa III Gactwar- 


State was to become personally acquaint- 
ed with the land that belonged to him 
and with the people who owed allegiance 
to him. With characteristic vigour, he 
determined to go to the farthest corners 
of his Dominions, and to examine his 
territory inch by inch With raan’cllous 
patience he resoUed to know cveiy race, 
tribe, caste, and class of his subjects in 
thickly populated districts and in jungle 
regions, and to learn in what conditions — 
material, moral, physical, mental, social 
and spiritual— they abid^. He vowed 
that he would, as he went along, i^ress 
on the spot, all grieiances that "could be 
immediately removed and that he would 
bring back with him written and unwritten 
memoranda for mature deliberation and 
final action. 

What a serious mmded, conscientious, 
painstaking, and far-seeing young man 
His Highness must have been to formulate 
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as he looked nt the t me 1 e took the «dm “A‘Sri 
of Bsroda lo h s oev B hand* at the end of 1881 
such a comprchcnsne proprammc for him 

was much easier to form such a btph 

ambition than to realise it '’f 

Sahib \\as not a student He vtas the 
rSer of an important State reponsibl^ 
for peace and order for the ^ 

taxes for dispensing justice foj ‘Jf 
of existing pubic works and the building 
of others^ lor the spread of knotvJrfw 
amonc his people for the pro notion of 
tSw ?rospenti and h ippmc s Ills power 
was Sot hmitcd In anv constitution nnrt 

tl erc was no SisKtne a«cmbU elected 

tiercwasno " admmistra 

ornominated tosuperMse iiijili 

tionorcicnpartinlh torclcic Ilis llig« 

ness of his rcsponfiibilitv of«homhe 


not become clogged or get out of order 
4n3 one among his Highness s subjects who 
had a real or imaginary gnerance was 
hkelj to find his way to the British i 
Restdenej and to magnify a mole hill into 
a mountain 

Shortly after being invested with ad 
m nistratne powers the Maharaja Sahib 
took a momentous action that greatlj 
increased hts responsibilitj Raja Sir T 
Madhava kow who had earned on the 
administration under the supervision ol 
the Kntish Agent and with his assistance 
during the six years of themmontj regime 
was worked out of Ins position and a 
new r remier (kan Shahabudin who at 
the time was Revenue Minister) was 
appointed m Ins place 



ivHi auuuin 
Pr t \lin stcr of Her Ot 

It IS sail that Rn, i Sir T Madhava 
Row wasmadc to n.s gn his high position 
licc tURc the palace p irtj —ns it w a s called— 
wantwl to come into power and had 
tlicn-fore determined to get nl of him 
There is nn element of tnith m thisstatc 
ment I finl that the Raja Snhib had 
^endwl many pcrsons-unwattingly I 
believe by the manner in which he exercised 
aiuhonty nnl hr Ins general behaviour 
I have reason to think that His Highness 
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uas himself among the men who had been 
thus oflended 

It was moreover charged against the 
I Prime Minister that dunng the Ruler s 
nunonty he had permanently committed 
the State to certain arrangements with the 
British Government that ought to ha\e 
been left for His Highness to settle after he 
came of age It is not necessarv for the 
present purpose to rake up old ashes ii 
order to adjudge whether Kaja Sir T 
Madhaia Kow should or should not haie 
made these concessions It is sufficient to 
state tliat mnnj influential persons in 
Baroda made great capital out of these 
commitments nd their agitation was at 
least partially rasponsible for Madha\a 
Row s exit from the State 

Mw own view is that had this great 
Indian administrator not made a single 
mistake during the minontj regime and 
notmadea singleenemy he still would have 
had to go The Maharaja Sahib w asmaster 
ful at 18 He w anted a change in the admi 
mstration because be wishw himself to 
rule and did not w ant to have Ins State 
ruled by another person From the enqair 
les that I have made it is quite clear that 
Raja Sir T Madhava Row realised His 
Highness s ambition and that he was not 
altogether insensible to the generous settle 
meat that the Maharaja Sahib made on 
his retirement from Baroda service 

Raja Sir T Madhava Row had not been 
able to make anj great departure from the 
traditional system of administration that 
centralises all power in the Maharaja or 
during his ramontj m the chief executive 
and makes it necessarj even for res 
ponsible Ministers to ask his sanction 
before the smallest changes can be intro- 
duced or petty sums of monej expended 
As soon as he took the reins of govern 
ment m his own hands the Mabaraia 
Sahib had to give his attention to unend 
ing matters of detail which if left to accu 
mulate would m the course of a short 
time clog the wheels of the administration 
His Highness had therefore to evolve a 
scheme that would enable him to discharge 
his manifold duties while he was becoming 
acquainted with the land and people he 
ruled Furthermore he wished tovontmuc 
his studies to satisfy his craving for know- 
ledge 

Fortunately His Highness possessed a 
vigorous body as -Well as ambition He 
rose at daybreak and retired late at 


night and crowded the intervening hours 
with examining State papers interviewing 
officials and other visitors inspecting 
offices and public sites and studjingbooks 
and human nature 

The Maharaja Gaekwar spent about a 
year at the Capital after he began to 
administer Baroda During this time he 
learned every part of the raachtntrj of the 
central government He met high and low 
offic als eraplojcd at Baroda asked them 
all manner ot questions and encouraged 
*’hem to tell him their difficulties to point 
out defects and to suggest remedies He 
also went to nearby villages to examine 
local institutions and to meet village 
officials and simple rural folk His plain 
language and hts geutle kindly manner 
touched all hearts and made them all give 
him their confidence 

The Maharaja Sahib was anxious to 
know the working of all departments of 
State and therefore his inqumes embraced 
them all His fine analytical mind sepa 
rated the essentials from the non essentials 
and he never rested until he understood 
the first pnnaplcs of every matter that 
engaged his attention 

Finance seemed from the very first to 
arouse Ins greatest interest He w anted to 
know everv detail concerning each head of 
the State bal inee sheet He never tired of 
inquiring into the h story of each source of 
reremte He displaved tireless patience in 
mastering the complicated svstem of ac 
counting tint was in vogue at the time 
But for such labour His Highness w ould 
never have been able to c-irry out the 
financial reforms that he did in later years 
and without which he wtuld not have 
succeeded in making his subjects contented 
and happy an 1 m finding the money to 
develop Plication an I sanitation to 
build publ c w orks to improve the pay and 
prospects of public seev ants to undertake 
costly surveys and to aid indiistrv and 
agnculture 

Towards the end of 1SS2— lessthaaa 
year from the time he had been invested 
with ruling powers — His Highness «et out 
on an expedition to investigate condition 
outside Die Capital and its immediate 
environs He went to Kadi Pattan the 
northern Division (Prant) of his State 
He visited all the places of historical and 
archaeological interest in which it abounds 
all -the headquarters of the Sub Div isions 
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It as he loohrd i 
ittora s 


(TaMms) anl a ..amber ofrr, resenta 
'’'wtere?" h» "cnt he corefallj- e-rarained 

rt'orafof'luS o^«rs aad .„.p«.trd 
co^muSf.'i eaeb ‘or... aad r.IIg tot 

heT,sttrf:rerc invited to mtt him ai«l 


he encouraged them to tell him thur 
gncvnnccs hopes 'ind nspiritions He 
tool spccml pniiis to nsk cr^ft*mcn to 
sliott iiun specimens of their work and 3 
p-iicn dress of honour to every one who 
blioucd my signs of cxtriordinary talent 
He rode out into the farming districts nna 
a ovtrscd informally with the villagers 
When he came back to Baroda after 
spenling two months in Kadi Pattan he 

had f rmed in nccuratcidca of howofficials 

carried on administration and how the 
pc pie lived and worked m that Division 
lit Iso knew what reforms were needed 
to make Government more efficient and 
hum im and to develop its natural 
resources 

A httlc over a year after his return to 
theLapilalHis Highness went on tour in 
the Naosan Division Here ngam he 
visittd all places of interest all subdivi 
sional towns and many typical villages 
Some of the places to wl ch he went 
w tre in the heart of forests which cov cr r 
consider ible porUoo of that Div ision Thi 
I fin itive people would flee in terror n1 
His Highness s approach but Bnally by 
tlie persuasion ot gentle manners thi 
Ruler gained their confidence and they 
shyly approached him He patiently drew 
out of them the story of their diQicultiei 
and handicaps and what he thus leamet 
hccarefnlly tallied with personal observa 
tjon o( their life and methods 

Dunug 1884 and 1885 His Highncsi 
visited parts of the Baroda Division that 
he had not seen before His mode oi 
investigation was just as searching and 
thorough as in the previous trips that 
had preicdcd this one 

Towards the end of December 18SG 
the Maharaja Sahib left Baroda lor a 
month s tour in the portion of his terntorj 
situated m Kathiawar He visi^ thi 
Sub Divisional headquarters and wcnl 
into the country ev cry vv here making care- 
ful enquiries in matters pertaining to the 
administration and the welfare of hu 
subjects He held many Durbars which 
were attended by local notables who were 
given the opportunity to -speak to him 
He went jamong the people and had mfor 
mal talks with them 

Thus in five years from the time the 
Maharaja Sahib came into power he had 
visited evety Division of his State and had 
seen w ith his owm eyes how adramistra 
tion was earned on and how his subjects 
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heed and fared m ever^ part of his 
DomimoQs In manj parts no prcvioos 
Maharaja had been seen and the joy of the 
populace at seeing their Ruler was there 
fore unbounded His Highness s democra 
tic wajs and his evident smeentj dre \ 
all hearts to him and in mnny places the 
subjects subscrib d of their own free will 

small suras of monej to welcome him 

These tours therefore served a double 
olject Ihey enabled the Maharaja Sahib 
to see his State and subjects and at the 
same tune the\ afforded the people the 
opportunity to see their Ruler 

His Highness has continued this prac 
tice of paying periodical visits to various 
parts of his State and observing the 
changes for the better or for the worse 
that have taken place He has adhered to 
his pohej of mixing freely with the people 
and enenurag ng them to tell him their 
tales of woe 

As years have passed hj his manner of 
dress and speech nas become simpler and 
simpler One has but to compare the 
tours that he made tn the eighties of the 
last century with recent ones to realire 
how completely he has divested btm«clf 
of pomp and splendour 

When he went out on his first tour m 
1882 he was accompamed bj 2 367 
oflicers nobles and attendants who took 
910 animals with them including 
elephants camels hor es and oxen Large 
encampments were erc«,tcd to house the 
party w herev er His Highness went The 
vlahanja Sahib s jewels and an extensive 
warfrobe were taken along bo elaborate 
were the arrangements made on th s occa 
Sion that His Highness found n whole tent 
exchisivelj devoted to bis footwear Hun 
dreds of pairs of shoes among them slip, 
pers that he had w om w hen he w ns a boy 
\oKlnrtecnorfourteen were arranged along 
the canvas walls W hen he enquired why 
these cast ofl articles had been brought 
the simple mindeil attendant rcpl ed that 
hv had been auMOUs to provide against 
His Highness asking for someth ng that 
had been left behind Dunng the three 
tours that he made subsequent to tl is 
often 2 000 persons moved about m 1 is 
camp and 1000 carts were needed to 
convey three separate sets of camp 
k furmture 

So such thing happens now His 
Highness does not take anv ornamental 
figures m his suite art! the number of 
56^r-10 


ofheere and attendants is kept as low as 
possible 

When I accompanied His Highness on 
his \ibitto Amreh in 1911 there were less 
than a score of persons m the party, and 
the Maharaja Sahib wore the plainest 
clotheti and no jev^ellery His Highness 
was up every morning hours before I 
was awake and had ndden 20 or 30 
raties into the country talking with the 
people he met as he rode along before 
d^euner at 11 o clock After that meal 
was over His Highness received offiaals 
asking them searching questions and 
call ng for explanations concerning mis 
takes that had been found by a competent 
staff that had been sent to investigate 
records or listening to complaints against 
local offic als by w ord of mouth or w ntten 
applications made by individuals who 
bcl eved themselves to have been wrongrf 
( In a prominent place outside the building 
where His Higlincss stayed was a large 
letter box in which anv one could drop a 
potition addressed to the Maharaja Sahib 
who ms sted upon every one being read 
out to him m whole or m precis form ) 
Later m the afternoon he gave audience 
to deputations local gentrv and persons 
who had made senous charges against 
oTffictals He often saw persons or attended 
to other w ork in the e\ cning after dinner 

bomctimes the routine was vaned and 
the whole afternoon was spent outside 
opening n «^hool or holding a Durbar in 
some town or \ illagc His Highness ^oke 
at these meetings in a simple unauected 
manner that went to the heart of his 
bearers 

I shall never forget to the end of my 
days ngathenng that he addressed m a 
small place some ten miles out of Ararcli 
(Kathiawar) His theme was education 
He told tl e people that he had made 
pnmary education compnlsoiy so that 
the rising generation would grow in 
knowledge instead of Ignorance and Icam 
to perform duties in a more effic ent man 
nerthandil theirparents and be happier 
By homely illustration he impressed upon 
the audiei cc the moral ard matenil bene 
fits that resuUed f ora education Then 
be went on to say that he was the Ruler 
of nil h 3 people and not of Hindus uloie 
or merely of the high castes an 1 that be 
wonted all his subjects withoutdistinction 
ofracc creed orcaste to derive the Ijcne 
fit* that flowed from education He 
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clcKjucntly jilcatlcd that tlic ^so^nllul 
•'uatouchabks” slioiiltl not be deprived 
ol , thee blessings Iwcniisc men who 
(Icriiicd themselves to be better born 
entertained prejudices upainst their sitting 
in the same room with them. 

After His Highness had s.at down, a lad 
belonging to the “untouchable" classes 
pot up and read a paper in which be paid 
tribute to the Maharaja Sahib's efforts to 
raise persons belonging to the low born 
onlcra i never saw his Highness more 
affected than by the gratitude shown by 
this member of a down-trodden people 
On another occasion, during the same 
tour, I heard His Highness speak to a 
number of young men who were being 
trained to 611 the posts of village headmen 
{patch) He told them that Baroda was 
an aggregation of villages, and that unless 
the viilagcs were justly and efficiently 
governed, there could not be good govern- 
ment in the State, and the people could 
not be happy and contented. It, therefore, 
rested very largely with these young men 
and others who would 611 the positions of 
village headmen and accountants, to keep 
his subjects satisffed with the ndmimstra- 
tion. The progress of his subjects dejiendrf 
verv mucli upon the in6ue"ce that the 
village officials exerted inducing the people 
to take the fullest advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities that had been provided 
bv the State, in promoting sanitation and 
works of public utility, and m developing 
the co-operative spirit that would impel 
•the ocople to combine in organizations for 
their mutual hene6t Village- omcrnls, he 
- added,- could do much to induce fanners 
toose better implements and methods of 
agriculture, which would increase theiield 
per acre and improve the quality of the 
?rops that were grown. They could also, 
he went on to say, influence the artisans, 
to make improvements, ,}"* 

crease their cffiacncy and, incidentallj, 
tl^eir income. He eicpected them to take 
■ Se in the posts that they woold soon 
o?e„py” nml to mote themselccs centres 

°'siSTOre have passed bj siniy I hranl- 
the?e Ss ntteVed, bat '“Pg’JS 
■that they made npon the audience is still 
tcesh in my mind It "PP'*'"'’.* made 

• the MSh.-icnjn.Goekn-ac had on^ 

those young fellows feel that they ..m 
Eoing to be his ft' P"-" fii.'’? 
‘■csponsiblc task of administering ,n large 


State, and that he looked to tbeni for liilp 
to m-ake hi*« efforts successful. 

What greater motive-power tlian this 
tan be made to Irear upon the progress of 
any community ? 

i have taken pains to relate these remi- 
niscences to show how the tours that His 
Highness made from time to time in order 
to Ik-coihc acquainted with conditions 
preluding in various parts of his Domi- 
nions g.iie him opportunities to prepare 
Ins subjevts for reforms nud to populari'^ 
relornis, -uid that he always took the 
fullest adi antnge of these duties. Hisflow 
of language, his readiness of wit, and his 
earnestness have conqucretl oppositidn 
that might have nrovwl stubborn if left 
to grow on unchecked. 

To return to the topic of this article i 

After His IJiglmcss had made a careful 
study of Ids own State and subjects, he 
took every opportunity that he could fmd 
to go to various parts of India to become 
acquainted with the peoplennd institutions 
that existed there, tiverywhere he went, 
lie moved nbout in cultured circles, and 
nsVed for information on all manner of 
subjects, and for suggestions that could be 
applied bv him m Bnroda. It would take 
pages of this Jfer/rw to jot down the 
names of the places that he visited in India, 
and of the persons with whom he convera- 
«1 , and for that reason. If for no other, 
I refrain from burdening this article with 
such details. 

A rcsttc'3 mind like that ofHis Highness, 
ever searching for knowledge, coulrt never 
be contented w ith travel w-ithin the bounds 
of India. Indeed, e\ en before he had taken 
the administration ol Baroda into his own 
hands, he had formed the desire to cross 
the oceans and to see for himself the people 
and institutions nbout which his tutor had 
told him, and descriptions of which he h. 
read in the bookshehaddevoured. Ap.'years 
passed, and he travelled in his S^fe and in 
India, this longing became injXnsified. 

A generation ago, HiiylnJ society enter- 
tained violent prejudijiAs against foreign 
travel. Few Hindus j>?;elonging to the upper 
classes had crossed the black water. 

, Certainly no Mahi/raja of His Highness’s 
standing had joipnieyed to Buropc or 
Aiucnca. V 

When the Mah.an^ja Sahib began gently 
to hint to Lis fannlw jma jiis attendants 
intended to tro nbroad, all sorts of 
objections were raise^j. All w ere united in 
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sajingtliathe would lose caste, and some ^^Hi^Hirtnes^had bacii to'^Euro'^ 
«pressed the fear that he ™'SM “taSy alto “s return from the Occident: 
converted to Christianity. The ignorant snu j hov^cver. and on 

I J>elieved that he would be h,s return he did not perform any penance. 

the British, and never be allowed to return compelled him to go on a 

WsHfghncss has always hnowa how to W sea.voyage_m2S92 ^ He returned to 


His Highness has always f:uot\nuowi« ^ o months, but had to 

tap his own eouneil and to Eu' ^pr onee agam ii 1893. He 

set his face homewards in less than six 
months, only to leave again towards the 


silly rumours. He said little about going 
abroad. When he was ready to go, he 


made a;rangementsfor the conduct of the ™5«^%,Ser of thrsam^^ 
administration under tlie watchful eye of a end ol uecemDcr oi xae ^a ^ ^ > ^ 


uuiutuisi.iui.iuu uiiu,-. .. .v . occasion he Spent about 13 months away 
.very sympathetic ’ from home, not reaching Baroda until 

sailed tor Europe in Maj ^103 < . Februari', 1895. For during forty months 

Histnpto the ad„ce between the end of 1887 and the begin- 

“histo to?Xatte s:ekSa“nic of a«„e n.ng of .893 H.s H.ghncss was ar^from 
- • ■ - — " In 


and rest from administratne str.am. 
his zeal to' study and to carrv on lorcif 

Go\ ernment, he had driven himself so harf days 
that even his strong body could "Ot health 


lu Bi^a. either on the sea or travelling in 
the foreign lands. But he did not spend Ins 


idleness, wooing back sleep and 
As he went about in Europe from 


that even his strong body cornu country to country, he tried to gain an 

rlnctors were con- insight into the manners and customs of 


Indian and ^“topsan ^doctors u^re co^ the various peoples, and into their mental 
suited, bat tUrir medicrnc^ ^outlook. He took great 

care. The remedy that nis .....n.nf Hnts. thfit would enable 

needed the most was rest and c hang 
that he could not obtain so long 


The «medy and pains to collect data that would enable 

‘'ll.aS nhtai? to onlas he him to reform his administration and to 

happiness of hi8 

subjects. ‘ 

During subsequent years His Highness 
made several trips to Europe, and went 
once around the globe either in pursuit of 
rest and recreation, or for purposes of 
study and ob^e^vation. No matter with 
sights. He what motive he went, he turned his tour 


stayed in Baroda, or even in India. Oft he 
went to Europe, therefore, with 
object of recruiting his health and 
experience that would enable him W in- 
crease his efficiency ns an administr.ttor. 

It is unn-cessary to give Ins itmcr.ao. 
Suffice it to say that he did not content 


r. ,p -.1 e.>pln<T «ii?hts. He what motive nc went, nc buuii.-u uia luui 

himself with merely educa- to good account bv widening his mental, 

tloSf 4£Sus ^cfaritable. and commer- outlook and extending his knowledge, 
tional, religious, The reforms that he ordered made m the 

Codtmtot Hrmrt^manv distinguished course of lliese tours and after his return 
Coiitment. tie me them tor in- to Baroda show the beneficence of foreign 

persons, and frankly .^kcu It is interesting to note that the 

HeTcorin close tmieh with what was necessity of making education compulsory. 
He kept in clo.e roi „,„f„llv rehJ was brought home to him by observing the 

happening in ‘’.J™-'. |y com- heneCts conferred upon Western com- 

i reports sent to hn^ - d p munities by the diffusion of know edge. 

mumcated Ins neasio “ . without What His Highness has learned through 
mutters that could not he settled n.tnon ^„pp, evented hy study of 

refcreiito to him n„rodo in February, choice books and pcrioilicalliteratnre. He 
iR^^His IHghncs“ylelded to theentreatws keeps in close tonel, with the publishing 
ISSb, His Ibglincss 1 praschH world, and is a large buyer ot books. 


of" his family and pcriormed proscAfI 
(purincatory penance, . He saw no h“™ 
spending n small sum of money to Icrf a 
few persons anil to pay them for 
set formulas. He gave allowan^s to ei ery 
Hindu who had aeeompan.rf hini to 
Eurojie to meet the cost of the s,amc 

^"nie rcsuniptioa of adinhiistratiie work 


....lews, magazines, papers and maps He 
devotes his leisure to reading and when he 
is wakeful at night a reader sits beside his 
bed, reading by the aid of a tiny light that 
illuminates th'e pages of the book he is 
reading, but does not disturb the Maharaja 
Sahib. 

His Highness is fond of .asking experts 
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m \ anous subjects — economics, philosopbj , 
religion, etc — to deliver lectures to mm, 
and m\ites distingiii<hed persons to 
Baroda so that he may binefit from their 
company 

His questions are not easy to answer, 
and he has a habit of making you talk 
until m an hour he bus learned trom \ou 
what you may have taken years to acquire 
He IS often not satisfied with uhat yon 
have told him, and asks for a written 
memorandum that he can study at leisure, 
and may be, later, subjects you to another 
grilling examination 1 wonder if the man 
who can successfully conceal his ignorance 
from the Maharafa Gaekwar has licen 
bom 1 

In his middle agt, he did not spare pains 
to improve his handwriting, which was 
very much neglected dunng his youth He 
de\ oted an hour eiery day, for more than 
a Tear, copying mottoes in exercise books 


A Maharaja who could impose such a task 
upon himself after he had passed the 
thirty fifth mile stone of his life, w ould not 
spare himself to learn anj subject that he 
believed might help him to improve the 
condition of hts people 

My acquaintance with the world'sgrcat 
men and women is fairly large but i do 
not know anjone who has a greater 
capacity for talcing pains, and who docs 
not shirk any labour, no matter how 
exacting than His Highness the Alahar^a 
Gaekwar Had he not troubled to acquire 
an insight into human nature, and ngrasp 
of human institutions and had he not 
dcioted himself single mindedly toinvcs 
tigiting conditions iti Baroda and finding 
and applying remedies to tmproie them, 
the reforms of w htch I write m the articles 
that follow would never haxc been 
ciTccted 


REVIEWS AND NOUCLS OP BOOKS 


^ CsOtlsH 

I’micirLts or TakTsa, Por/ II Thi Fanlra 
Uitvi <f Shrtiuila Shivathanira Vtd\arna’a 
nha/tacfiar^a Mahedaya aiM an Ulroduetionhx 
’iknixihta Barodakanta Masumdtr FdUrl b\ 
Arthur Avahn Lendon Iwac &• Ca 4^ Gnat 
FutielSIntl Pp \\xii(fc\!i\ &417 

At 11 

BtidentlT the doclrioe of the Tanttn* i» nolbinR 
butapore Vedantis oo« which luHr recifiOwt* Ihe 
iMUm oftfiga and ably reeoocilt* the Pbiloriyl v 
otKapila. Like tlie other lUnda rel gioo* fa ib« It 
ordain* the worship of Sapterae Lora tor ones Lmaa 
cinaiion Thna the TaottsS colt does not drseree 
OrdvewiAnsniw^ tt •« to It* mean* cl 

worship. I e . the paaeba toakarai that there w a 
•Ironeireoeral abhorrence towards It The pinrna 
makaraa technically mean fire things the wonlt for 
which begin with the letter ra (sr) , si*- KW, xrioe i 
meat t*h '^tT, fried gram* {and not 

iBtcrtw.nmgoffBgerta* upeneraJIr niiiuodwtood 
esenbySeXl M Williams m hia bansVrit thclioa 
.ary— ttui *ft«r 
* ^ l’’— '‘■rvnno Taolra Vf). 

nd sesoal nnicn These are said to tw the 

Stic feature of Ttntnkwn Bat lh» way of 


practice ant la oue or olhet farmeren in the \ede 
ritualism The Preface bv the hditorandthe Intro 
ductioii t>y the Trao>lator shows the use of wine and 
meatinledic and other non Tantric works Tren 
tbe setual onion in tonic \edic rite* is to be fonod in 
\cdictrit* ihitances of nliieli can be supplied more 
than what the T d tar has done There however no 
evidence whatever hat been advanced of the ealmg of 
htb bat It can be Inrt ided in that of meat Nothing 
has been said either In the Preface or in the Introduc 
(ton«t><r»( the ureofthe fourth makata L« 

fredgtaio in the \ed e J turgy ButProf Ratnendra 
■ondar Tnvedi a profoun 1 scholar and true and 
aympatbetlccritie uf llfaduism has pointed out la 
bisua rioc Dengali viuik I iffiitraprasan^^a l\ anous -i 
Topics) itacouaternarU in \edic rites. Nccording to 
him the modra of the Taotnkas is to be compart 
snili the pnroi/isiii cake notf fried and coarsely 


groBod barley, etc , isflxiUT, M1S17, etc) the 
oblatioa nf whieb nre otfered and then eateo lit the 
sacrihccrin the bomayag-s He further roUcei the 
practice of uiing those things wiUi Somarata praeti 
eaJly la the same form even in the Lbristinn cere 
noaycfCttrbaristio wbich bread and wine is ore 
Bcr bed to be used ' 

It, therefore cannot be said that Ibis practice of 
paoebs Diainras has found its place la theTantneenU 
from some northern barbarous noo Aryan people 
who Umded with the lliodu* of the age 

Hat how the nbove practice of drinltioc wroc 
1>7gnhrr mil) »rsb fiih md fr rd grains an lot seenal 
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■atercoarsecao lead oae to ooea emaocipation » a 
<iaiteiiataral question the reply to whicft »s no 
oeansan easy one In order to escape this difficulty 
thepaoefi makaras an esplaioed by some allegoncat 
ly Bat generally they are taken by tl e unquestionable 
antbonties in their literal senses And as the learned 
Translator has pointed out, the underlying principle 
of the theory is thus enunciated in the following 
eoaplet ofthe Kutarmva Tantra (lotrc ciii) — 

^ ’T *r^rann n 

' The great Bhairaya has ordained in the Kaala 
loctnoe that siddhi (spiritual adeanceraent) lanst be 
tchieved by means of those eery things which are the 
ansesofmans dov%nfall 

This theory has also been supported and espoond 
d to a considerable degree 10 a work Sabbasbita- 
angraba (Ed L Bendall) pp 39-10 from which we 
unite the following extract lor general information — 

' list ^ I 

f n 

^ arrf^fiT i 

^ ?E*mT5nn»rT^ smfn 


*rsr^ aiT^ il 

Ttnftrfii fy^rfstV^urn^nt b 
TnrrfVIrtre^ iftfinir i 

wrfirtrT n 

WT tn;TmiTT5fV«1f^ 

firfrir qra *t u 

<nsiT^ ^%st T, 5fl S 1 

*1^11.111 

■* Desire is nerer extinga shed by eojOTing itsobjecls 
}ut 1 ke the fire with I bation of clanhed batter it m 
ireases more —This 1^ what Mann (11 94) says and 
s followed net only in the doctrines or rel gions of 
Lhekeda Vedanta and Porana of the Brahmanic 
wOmmunities bat also in those of the Bnddhists and 
famas Indeed this is the kevnote of all the religions 
9 India Bot in Tantnkism a quite opposite view has 
bt.ea taken Though the Tantras tod are of op 
oiou that cessation ot desire is the root cause of 
emancipation they do not teach like the other scrip- 
tures the non-eojoyment of the objects of desire fonts 
cessation but adrise to enjoy them on the contrary 
As water is taken out from the ear fay pouring water 
into It or as a thorn is taken oat from the body by 
help of a thorn so desire (BOT) «s extinguished by 
enjojiBgthe objects ofit and not hr forciblr gmoB 
them up Take a further example of poison as quoted 
^botein the extracts of the babbasbita saograba. 
One who perfectly knows the true nature ofpOiSon 
drinking it not only escapes from its dangerous 
^cct but from bis disease also Similarlr hr enjoy 
(•ag the objects of desire in ♦he way prescribed in the 
Tantras one becomes eo npletelr r1e« treles* (fo >9 1 1) 


This IS one of the most striking features of the 
Tantras which reconcile in the doctrine expounded by 
them both enjoyment and final liberation And so it 
IS stated m the Ananc/a stotra— where there is enjoy 
mciit there IS no emancipation and where there is 
emancipation there is no enjoyment but both en 
joyinent and emancipation are surely at the bands of 
those who are totally devoted to the worship of 
SArisuodar/ the Supreme Goddess 

■OTifta *fl^l sr ^ 

»flT[ I 

wtOT *f)^ BiTsr n ’ 


The Tantras which to use the phraseologr of the 
learned Editor are encyclopjedia ofall the sciences 
of all the planes bare long been neglected by foreign 
scholars and their blind Indian followers But now 
It IS bel ered that through the unflinching zeal and 
energy of Mr Arthur Aralon these works will be 
rc<cued from obscurity nod truly appreciated The 
late Pandit Sira^handra \ idTarnava with whom we 
had the honour of being acquainted at Benares was 
a great scholar and strict and devout follower of the 
Tantras The Editor Mr Avalon and the Translator 
Sryut Uazamdar have undoubtedly done a great 
setMce to the cause of Tantnkism by hrioging out an 
English edition of his Tastratattre the Pnneiples 
ofTantra in wbii.h the readers will find the views of 
traeTantrika and of an Indian mind which is not a 
affected bv the prevailing Western thoughts 

ViDOCSBEKnSIU Bpattvcbabss 


SkLr-GOVFRhilENT 1\ \VCIEVT ISDM 1 
Vedic Bjf Raosaheb ^ B Pa^gte 

A great body of European writers whose books 
have a wide circulation lo our schools and colleges 
pubic and ofiratelibranes have been the chief toiirce 
of mi<chief ID underniiaiog our faith m our past 
glories and achievements and our confidence lu onr 
pre*eot abilities. These writers were the victims of 
toeir colour prejudices and selfish interests They 
could sec nothing good in others in point of history 
charveter and capacity Thev misrepresented onr 
history our laws onr institotions and abused 
our great national works This was doe to the 
perversity of their intellect and perhaps more so to 
their political cunning Now the age of these writers 
IS almost over A new race of onr own writers is 
comiog forward and writing our books for us They 
refute and repudiate the mischievous misleading and 
non national theories of their predecessors 

SelfgoverniDent m Aocient India 1 Vcdic is the 
title of an essay contributed by the author to the 
Saasent Research Magoz nc It is now printed se 
parateir in the form of a booklet We can at once 
^ay that the title of the essay IS not a happy choice. 
No one would deny that \edic Indians bad self 
goyernment They were a conquenag race with a 
distinct polity of their own We want to know what 
tbatpohtywas The outbor wants to tell ns the 
same thiog V\ e want to know the forms of Govern 
tueot wh ca then prevailed The author tells us that 
the form of government was democratic and reore 
<catatiye in which the beads of famil es andclatfs 
took part His essav could have been better stvIeH 

19 the forms orposcroment in Ancient India ’ 

The attempt of the author is to be welcomed as it 
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“f K" £%‘rK = '?>;'■*» 

basfd ^T“gIIO^''a“«*8-.d pryud^wJl 

1“ ;;rdil:. - J-f «”%"«;? “\k 

eTtry out for the bentfit of us «11 

scholars t" _ Jh„ed by Caesar and Taotos on 

Scanty the bases of English hiiioriant 

to go into b^trtttS .osututions ottbeir 

tnent and the innate '« tvidence *« not 

bafbanan or savage ^ base painted 

soscanty or hearsay «J«r a ^^^ 

onr *■»?** i‘i®^SiJVreatise the 'rdas The esideoce 

oational and ^ore reliable end itoportani 

ffi\C/V.U°d..^^ »'«>K' ••'””■>'• 

coolParatisely went date httcal institntions 

K tw patflarcbal rale Family 

originated with P/'" Pstnarehi repreaeated 

families or clans bemg the ret 

tioniof the great ea«ine n / political aed 

P‘’“*\‘’matnf."w«e“d"ens.^ il^rre ' ^ t«« «>«* 

iri"”-"”'*'"-' 

,„nfin»l uxoMl =*““' W"'"* «'•■>"•' 


(UjAKiTl 

SmCO^A LthSHMl AND SADGPNt LAKSIIMI AND 

Printing Prtsi Bamtay, Paper f' , , 

Ae, he o-ioo(>9‘7) I”"* <» 
ctaud la ly\ 


or gacnnciai ^ .i 

...™wi »d S.bti* («>n) orpol,l«.l.»»My 

s;r o*, ■»»-«« 'f 

In appreciating tbe V«a « eoostnichve rewarUs 
ward by the author n^ h j,„ his InierpWa 

*4°4.b,r .b= ..d •'■■">'{ sJ:.™ 

■• -r^dKo ”w° ™ - ^ .b. o< .b- 

iSIsess® 

themseUes . ter m Marathi He ha. 

Tbc BUtbor is a g”®* , jnj.a by a senes of 

popularised the know e ^ ^ ou Hindu l-mp*** 

monographs written m „,,t*en so®* books « 

Wnirtmwbnl ■>' ‘' , ,. »™«.i W" 

Cii|,l,8h concerntog India H'» 

M ■ ..ncmlj OTlOTb" b" 


1« tht .atrod.ct.ra coatnbatcd by J"'’”' S 

.b„.po..b„.a. wt...ag Sbf'11 

™.7.;r™ ”oo I c. '^"< pobbc ...btj ,bca .b. 
known Urdu domestic ooreleaMed the df.rat 

i;“.=bpl.T.T."cafr..SM^ 

hastmsed her atory on it U ts sore eo oe i 

ADirowia. krtiVAVi girjfiniS«^^l>r Jlargohail 
k,.„.IlUatt piltiileltyiteBUcita M>tra Handal 
Bambat pn ’ted at the Latsinn. Art 
roa Urfpaperccftr fp St Pnee Re Og'l) 

AS ita name implies this pamphlet contains an 
essay on Modern edueation It is well 

M with any educatinaol lastiiotion 

STRIO AME Sv\u; SEVA ^*l ** **!’'«” 

puMuheJiy the Phogin> Samaj 

tbejHon bfa’J’t Priatiag Preti AhmiJaba^i Paper 

Cover pp iji Price Re 060 (t 9 ij) 

The newly established Ehagini Satoff) works 1^ 

means of leetotes and writ ngs towards necoraplistt 

loir Its ©biects This little booklet which opens with 

■ oreface byMr Oandbi coniaios short mlories from 
tbepenofMr Bhoogindrn Oivatia, illustraiing the 
Ulol parts wbKh women can play in the uplift of 

*”'\\7ba\ereeeiTcd two books Wfitr frasb/ok atid 
Jasma 01 Uarbi They are too old to be reviewed 


, SVN'tkRIT 

Cii*»uB-tHDACHA*rrAM— /"Ae tUrj tf KadjmA 
tan tintfen coneiitly w liana teen lords ft * 
J’itHdil I Xnantacharja JPiiilished ij theauthor 
JO f/innefon RmJ Chtlput \f liras Pp 40 
Prut As 6 

We Arc really glad to rend the little volume Ijiag 
on our table The abridgment which maintains its style 
•sod flow IS made principallv in Bnnabhattas words 
occasionally suppl mented by the compilers own 
compositioa which appears to be defeetive msome 
case* It IS very simple and is intended for young 
Ijoys la schools and has been approved as a Test 
booltby the Direeror of I’ublic Instruction Malra* 
Theaulhnritiesofotherprovinces too luaydowelr 
l^foUowmg the course 

There IS another book of the kind knowotp a* vr 
Tie Aadatnban Sangraba (The Vamiilas a 

Shriraagnin) comp led also in Innns own words bv 
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our fneo(5. Pandit K V. Krishtianiai-harjii, Abbiaa^ 
f!haUs Daoa, ^vho tvas o cloic stndsnt oi toe 
Kadamban for not less than ten )fars- Theaathor 
iisaceessfol in Veepeofj op >n hi* cotnpdation tneeic- 
tance and charm of the original The book »* meant 
for adrnnced students 

ViDnvsnEKinRA niiiTTACiuKri. 


A Correction 

Fieri RE RAiliYl'TA. 

Id the Tebinary number of the ilodern Renew, the 
price of the Picture Ramayanaby Shrimant I’anl 
bnhebof Aundh has been pat down as 12 as . per 
copy, whereas the price of the bool is Rs 12 per copy 


STATE VERSUS COMPeVNA’ MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN 
RAILWAYS 


O F nil people the readers of Tbc Modern 
Reriew are, or ought to be, most 
familiarastoliowthe question ofState 
versos Conipamr management of the Rail- 
ways in India urst arose : how Mr. \ irara- 
ghavacharinr and subsequently Sir Ibra- 
him Rahimtoolla from their places to the 
Imperial Legislative Coiiucil moved their 
famous resolutions in the interests of the 
country to do away with the present pro- 
miscuous system of the Company manage- 
mentand to substitute for it State control 
over all the Indian Railways ; and how 
the Gnvemment of India in a rather half- 
heiirted mannerwasprevailed upon atlast, 
to lefer the raiitter to some public bodies 
and associations mostly composed of 
European commercial interests, and also to 
the Local Go verameats and administrations 
for the expression of their views on the 
question. The Local Governments, with 
the exception of those of Madras and Bom- 
bay, have now submitted their views on 
the subject and those views appear to be 
mainly, as was to be expected, unanimons, 
raufaf/s-mutandi<i, in maintaining the sta- 
tus in quo with regard to the working of 
.the Railways in this country, albeit they 
clash with the bcstintercsts of the country; 
because the arrangement, as it is, brings 
large returns to the pockets of the share- 
holders of the Railway Companies, who 
are, as a matter of fact, all of them Euro- 
peans and scarcely any of them bonoGde 
Indian. The opinions of the Local Govem- 
inents.and Administrations so far as they 
have come in, are summarised below 

“While,” the Governor-in-Council of 
Bengal notes, “the weight of commercial 
Opinion is in favour of company manage- 
ment, his own opinion is rather on the 
side of State management, provided such 


management is conducted on up-to-date 
business principles “ At the same time he 
fully recognises the advantages which 
accrue from company management, “espe- 
cially when accompanied by the existing 
conditions in this province, namely, that 
some lines should remain under State 
management and others under company 
management. The co-existence of the 
two systems is benedeial both to the 
public and to the railway administration,” 
Opinion among commercial bodies Is 
divided but generally speaking those in 
which the European element predominates 
lean towards company management, 
while those in which the Indian element 
predomioates arc biased towards State 
management. 

The ChiefCoramissioner of Assam says ; 
“All the interests concerned in this pro- * 
vince have been consulted and the general 
opinion Is that no change is called for in 
the present systeni of railway manage- 
ment, partly by the State and partly by 
guaranteed companies under State con- 
trol.” This system, he holds, “produces the 
best' results from aa administrative as 
welt as a financial aspect, inasmneh as it 
secures,” in his opinion, “healthy rivalry 
and flexibility together with -central 
control, and, he adds, that “on the ivhole 
the weight” of responsible opinion is in 
favour of company management.” At the 
same time it is ihcognised that “there must 
be railways under the direct control ol^ 
the State." 

In the opinion of the Government of the 
Punjab “thereare advantages in maintain- 
lag both systems of management as at 
present.” Any large extension of State 
management would, however, itsays, “tend 
towards rigid and mechanical working.” 
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‘There arc also obtiOm disnclrantaKes," 
it says, “iQ havinj; the great number 
of railway eraployccs—ivcll oscr half a 
tniliion->as State servants, and the enor* 
nioits intcrc*‘t8 involved all centralised 
under State management The desire to 
increase the Indian element in tliepcrsunuel 
could be,” It says, “more e isily effected 
under State than under company manage 
nient ” The State iinuaged North Western 
Raii.vay <iysum on the whole, it say<» gives 
substantial satisfaclioii to the administrn 
tion and the people, and for strategic and 
politic il reasons it is clearlv undesirable 
that the management should be m other 
hands than that of the State At the 
same time thcLieutenaut Governor cannot 
help thinking that on more than one 
occasiou he would ha\e found a company 
more rcceptice ot new ideas and more 
sympathetic to suggestions for improve 
xnents in the conditions of passenger and 
goods trafBc 

The Lnmtenent Governor in Council of 
Bihar and urissa believes that 'the exlen 
Sion of State management to all railways 
in India would result in o\er ccntfalisatioo 
and overdepifimentalisni and that the 
elimination thereby of the competitive cte* 
ment would be a distinct bar to progress ” 
Ihe opinion of the Bihar Landowners’ 
Association which favours State manage 
ment, is, the Lieutenant Governor bolds, 
based mainly on political and non commer- 
cial considerations to which it would be 
unsafe m the interest of the tax payers to 
attach too much weight In IIis Honour’s 
opinion "the present composite system 
under which most of the Slate owned 
railways are managed by companies and 
the rest by the State is on the whole 
the best and should be retained ” 

The views of the Government of tlic 
United I’rovmccs arc, that while the very 
best company management is superior to 
Government control, on the other hand 
Government control is better than any cx 
cept thoroughly good company manage 
ment On theoretical grounds, Iitwcvef 
the Lieutenant Governor is decidedly in 

favour of company management 

A'tcr stating that he considers the 
arguments against a change on 
outweigh those m favour of i t, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central 
proceeds to say, that good wiu 
from the present discussion if it ‘S 
home to the railway companies that rate 


wars nrc exasper iting to the public and 
arc frequently obnoxious to trade, and 
that the outcry against company manage- 
ment is likely to gather further force in 
the future if the interests of iiiduiduaJ: 
riiluay administrati ms are pressed too 
far in the matter of rate competition 
The Agent to the Governor Gcoeralln 
Kajputnna, states “The adv intages from 
company management arc only partially 
rcahseti and there is one great disadvan 
tage, that of the company s board being 
as n rule 4 000 miles away m London 
Hut the tendency of the age seems to be 
clearly ttiwards private m inagement " 

The Agent of the Nizara’s Guaranteed 
State Railways says “Were it possible to 
dissociate railways from general finance 
there should be no practical diTcrcnce 
betweeu the two methods “ 

The Lieutenant Governor of Burma j 
IS of opinion that so far as he has bcca ' 
able to observe, apart from strate ’ 
gical considerations, company managed 
hoes have rendered the better service 
to the pnblie llis Honour recog- 
nises, however, that the financial aspect 
of the question, on which he is not folly ' 
competent to form an opinion, cannot 
be igooreil in coming to a decision * 

The views of the Anglo Indian press 
with regard to the matter, are expressed 
m the follow mg words of the Sfofcsmnn, 
winch calls itself also the Triend of India ’ 
Commenting on the above the Sir Oracle 
olChoivnnghee in Ins usual statesmanlike 
manner observes — 


\«wiUbe«(cn there it no haitilitjr to tuehState 
management al eiislt It >i recoRoned that this 
method of aOmin itration hai Its merits and that it 
terret a* a useful counterpoise to company manage 
meat Uat the proposal to abolilb compsnv uiaaace •- 
ment find* no tupport whatsoerer _ _Bnt in onr 
judgment the main ground for resitting any eiten 
sonofStat* management in tbiscouBtry if the f-tw 
that this change has )>eea openly ileoianded fon-'^noli' 
lea! purposes The aim of the mover ot ♦tef' reiolu 
Uott was to place in the bands ordlrfgiSn politicians 
greaterpower of IBS sting upo i the empljymeot of 
IndiBusand of regulating ra/lvay rates to suit la 
dasUKSin nhjCh they ^Ve iBtercsted At present 
ra Iways to Ind \ ate maiyiaged on commerclailmes 
aadoalhepriBcplesfolleUwedby successful radwavs 
the world over An-V departure from this sound 
inCompeteot ad 

mmistratioo and ‘uBancial brankri ptcy ^ 

All the cirgumenta now set forth m 
favour of Ulie dual system of control 
of Indiaja Railways by the several 
l,ocal Governments and *♦ ’ 
basrf, ■'amitttdly, upon the view, of ti ’ 
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pcan public bodies, were in detail, in antici* 
pation, dealt with fullj: and disposed of 
finally in onr previous articles on the snb- 
jeet ; and it will be sufficient only to re- 
peat now that If the Government of 
India can manage witliout the least diffi- 
culty and with acknowleged efficiency such 
other kindled departments as the Post 
Office and Telegraphs, surely they can, 
with reason and justice, be expected to 
undertake the entire management of 
Indian Railways w ithout in any way im- 
pairing its efficiency , and in the name of 
efficiency no sane individual should, we 
think, advise the Government to lease oat 
to private companies the working of Law 
Courts and Military Departments , for it 
is not unoften that we hear also the com- 
plaint of the mis-manageraent of these 
other departments inseparable from the 
idea of a Government perse. In spite 
of all that is being urged to the contrary 
we cannot but insist upon the assumption 
by Government of the full control of Indiaa 
Railways and thus secure the entire reve- 
nue ansing therefrom in the Interests of 
the State and for the benefit of the people 
instead of its being allovred to swell the 
coffers of those who are other than 
Indians. 

In our previous articles we have qnolcd 
in snpport of our view, the opinions of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie and those of Sir 
Guilford Molesworth, the latter the great- 
est living authority on the subject who 
was for a considerable number of 
years Consulting Engineer of Railways 
to the Government of India. Let us, 
however, see now what Colonel G. F. O. 
Boughey, R. E., for many years Manager 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
Bystem, who as a Railway expert is not 
^ whitless competent to express an opinion 
on the question than any of the members of 
the Local Governments whose views have 
been summarised above, says in themattcr. 
"Writing recently to the London Tunes 
on the controversy re State versus Com- 
pany management of the Railways in India 
this veteran Railway expert says : — 

As this question has been discussed la your issnes 
for the last three months. September, October and 
JiOTember, I renture to ask if yon can find room for 
^few words in faronr of State construction and 
yrorking of all railways in India from one who was 
jwnuected for a great many years wuli State roil 
Ways in India, at first in the constmctioa of one 
^State railway and afterwards os the manager ol 
more than one line 

57^-11 


The Coloucl then proceeds to dispose 
of the various questions raised, in the 
folloning manner : — 

First, as to the prorision of capital It is stated 
that abont nine tenths of the total capital of 366 
millions sterling has been directly provided by 
Government It seems hardly that in order to 
find the remaining one tenth it ishonid be necessary 
to offer not only a Government gnarantee both as 
to interests and repayment of capital, but also a 
chareafsurplns pront. Even assuming, as appears 
to be the case, that the proportion of capital 
sopplted by companies It somewhat larger than that 
stated above, and that it could not otherwise be 
raised there are certain disadvantages connected 
with It that must not be overlooled The existence 
of a body ol shareholders in England with a keen 
laterest in snrptns profits requires a board of direc- 
tion id England The disadvaatages and delay dne 
to this are so obvions that Mr. Murray Robertson 
proposes that the boards should be transferred to 
India This snggestion is easily disposed of by Mr. 
IlrowD, and if the delay of constant references to 
Engtand be obviated by investing the company’s 
agent in India with all t^e powers of the board it 
IS difRcutt tu see what funetions conld ntefully be 
exercised by the board As to provilioa for tbesnp 
ply of stores from England, that already exists in 
the case of State-isaDaged lines, and the ecocomy 
daeto aniformity of type wootd be secured by all 
lines being supplied through the same source. 

Continuing Col. Bougliey observes •— 

Out there are other more senous obgectioas to the 
existence of separate companies in eonneetion with 
railways in India The overwhelmieg interest of 
Govemmeotiu most, if not all, tines demands a not 
inconsiderable expenditure lo the superrision and 
general control of all lines, and in the duplicate audit 
on account ol the company and of the Government of 
every itefflofexpenditure, however smaU Thisout- 
lay must be added to the cost of the bonus in the 
shape of a share of surplus profits necessary to in 
dace companies to raise capital for Indian railways. 
Agaio in the case of those company lines which are 
ID the nature of branch lines worked by an existing 
State or company lioe— and there is at least one 
company line with a considerable mileage which la 
worked by a State line— it is necessary to keep the 
accounts of all earnings separately for the mam line 
and the branch This canses unnecessary expense and 
sometimes dispntes between the Government and the 
company i 

As to whether the working and management of an 
opeo line should be undertaken by the State directly 
tbrongh its own officials or be entrusted to a com 
pany, Mr Murray Robertson uses some strong lan- 
guage lo condemnation of State managemeot m tbe 
past This, however, is not tbe opinion of all among 
those who have been conceToed with Indian railway 
policy more directly than by merely writing abont 
it, or even of all the chambers of commerce m India 
Sir Guilford Molesworth, perhaps the greatest living 
authority on the subject delivered a lectnre on the 
subject recently before the East India Association, in 
which he adiocated the construction and working of 
all railways to India by the State. 

Touching upon the question of economy, 
the Colonel further observes : — 

It IS true that In the coarse of the discussion which i 
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f,Uo««d th.» lecture «c i.-jH on .'fi ‘'J' 

nrnlfirl Leilie brought forward hgorei vrbtfh lie 
Intd .h>iveJ that the nnl.vlpalel Kono^ doe t» 
State conitrociion, maongement. nnd 
not been retl>«d ‘n »«/ reapect ♦ Figure, it 1* aa.d 
wdl prove anything ^ TUi. .. ww?! 

Inhvn railwir atatistic* in considering '*^*^ *,' 

renarkaWyd fTerent onditions bbS 

whi'Xci’nnol b*^‘ pc»«d "''/‘f 'rb^^X 

tSb/r “"b s.:; ;",i r j., - .« 

I V H- B.eiit of a eimpanj bns nminly ilnot 

"o cW io ltoktotheinterest .f hi. .hnrehoWer. the 

tate lo reoabc a eonsxleraWe capital 

«A'nd.turem order to 

iBg ft '’fiW Bat in India the condition* 

?oSldMttamly deal viith .uch aca« 

Col Boughey dispos« of the 
pmeieticT of GoTCrnment control oy sug 
mstac n«arb' «formsaod .mpro>tn.«nti 
in the following words — . ^ „ 

The great mtere.t of the State in “>« 
‘'’'::‘^^"tb“strcn5«raSimeut. m favouroft^ 
the to®the port, foreaportto 

pol'^tl’clrinPluence would ‘’'j ';7"Sj;\Xr.«t',<'SoS 

would be d >a*troi.s in the '"”f,"V«hrtWUd Uic 

rwfo were 

K « --“Sis 

„,a, „t .1 ".«d » ..l>».sbodT 

trolof railways -,rofes.ion8l tradng 

with large powers ”P"**“* U5/h,ad of this body 

and agncultural interests T- i„n» working 

sroisfsKiS'fb'-r^^ 

of rnUKays. who is changed every hre year* 


through a lecbnical rulwny hoard 
Cimtiy broad has:* and with tut sufficieot 
ahiuM be abrndoned Such a body as n su^gesua 
should be able under the geueral control of tne 
Oovernmeiit to raise funds from tune to time lor an 
In lino irnperiat Kailway Loan on the 
railway rerenue without as far as is "S*”"®’'? 
prococahle be ng suljeet to the flucluatioo* of the 
annual Ind an Bud;,et 

The Colonel concludes — 
todiais ncountry where it u particularly diflicu't 
tiiind new source* <f rerenue. and thfgrenta^ 
.rr .winir ra iwAV reriiiue* should on uo acctninibc 
ft coated to cnrapanies Such d fTiCultics and dis 
•dtaotages a* there roay he in retaining tl « tail w ay* 
in the hands of the State should be boldly fawd and 
adequately provided for seeing that on the whole the 
tbeljalanee of advantage is lo favour of this course 

Let OS oil, Without passion or preiudice, 
read, mark and inwardly digest all that 
Col Bonghcy tt rites above especially id hts 
concluding and penultimate paragraphs 
and then compare his sober, and states 
manlike ntternnces with those for which 
The Statesman, for obvious reasons, 
shows so much partiality and prefereoec , 
and see whether in asking for direct 
control by Government of the Indian 
Kailways the Indians are asking forony* 
thing which is not in consonance with 
reason and wisdom and in the interests 
of the State and the people alike. ‘India 
for the Indians— and for Pngland” was 
the motto aptly used by the late Mr 
William Digby, c l r , a patriotic Enghsb- 
mao and a true friend of India, and let 
not the wiseacres of the Anglo Indian 
Tress ignore in tbcir ignorance, this wise 
maxim while discussing the question of 
the working of the Indian Railways By 
the way. IS it not somewhat ridiculously 
absurd, it not actually suicidal, on the part 
of the Heads ot the Local Admintetrations 
JO India to talk unblushingly of the 
efEcieacy of the Government controbfai 
Railways nnd 6nd fault w ith it ’ Surely it 
does nut look well on the part of these 
highly paid State officials to condemn 
thus unhesitatingly the State management 
of Railway si , 

That' Kailwaja even in Bnglaoa, 
where the people of Great Bntnm itself are 
concerned 111 their working and earnings, 
are gradually coming, ns well as the ^ 
mtUs and mines, under the direct ton 
troi of the Government, under the stress c 
the war, cannot be gainsaid , and thi\ 
speaks for the efficiency of the Go 
control In India the State control and 
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State management of tbe KaUwajs or(f,^ 
iikewi«e, absolutely necessary not only on 

the grounds of efficiency but also m thci 


tercsts oftbe tax payer, as has repeatedly 
• btcD nrgAl by ns 

Raicharaj Mlkerjc\ 


AMERICA’S WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


II. Edlcatios 

rNthc renort of tlic Governor General of 
the Shpinnes for 

‘ 1013 (lulT 1 to Dec 31, 1913) nnu lor 
the calendar rear 191-1 occurs the follou 
tng paragraphs — 

». . .-.„«,l*.lnthe repoflof the *«fetary of 

Mention rt - ,.fr«<sitr of farther appropna 

publ e instruction of the re« connection 

Ion* for P?ffi,cMhnt m the jT.r 19U 

attention IS invit^ to thM eM«J the Vhihppme 

231,lieree;tof«lUt-e«rj;* ""^ . 

Bojeranent leiee ,,,3 ,g tie 

which 11 1* W'eyee , ^ ...Jinnation end eiteosioii 

TIk,. Se"e..« 0 ° leeek., he't 

of this ^“jjlp.ifoiooi anite The edueatianal work 

iiooleof the United States, and raoreorer the 
!-i Minemles of all parties demand that aa 
?«idly as possible the F.l.pino people shonM receive 
the moil m^ern educalioo to fit themselves for their 
foture tesponsibiliUes Filipinos are equally ea..« to . 
can" on this great work of education and the 
^aislalore TOtea with the greatest geaerosity all 
flTnds available for these purposes Other GoTeroora 

Reoeral have from time to time made meation of the 

desire of the Filipmo people for educatioa The 
i tifessom bronchi upon the f egislature of 

♦kVphil.ooines to appropriate funds for education can 

farJly Kund^»tooWo« 

subfected to the influences which are brooght to bear 
TU Filipino representatives of thcpeop earc under 
^ I.ninnemressure to secure additional appropfia 
Uons fTthfs purpose and at times it would appear 
Ttf, t functions of the goiernment are m dauber 

oftwiDR temporarily overlooked to make aav ?ot 
education edneatiwO .s not artificwHy 

j . .^H»ncedby the fact that in more than 
created is , -'jjjrooshont the Philippine Islands 

150 municipalities UirouS^^^ maintained wboRy 

0 / partmUy ^bv voluntary contributions of the 

^”Ti!"i*V»tarv'of'puWm?ostruction calls attention 
Thesecretarvoip approximately 1.200 000 

to the act tha Philippines while the 

tSaUarnlment forfhe present year will approximate 
§30 000 


Spread of Edticatiou 

In the extract given alio,c tl.c total cn 
■rolmcnt of school cl, .Wren is giten ah 


C30 000 There were besides 2,07o stu* 
dents in the Unit ersitj of the Philippines, 
hanging the totnl of persons under instrue 
tionto632 07o The total population of 
the Philippine Islands was estimated at 
8.037,597 in 1914 ho more than 7 
cent of the total population was under 
instruction The population of British 
India was 244,267,542 m 1911. In the 
year 1915 16, the number of persons un- 
der instruction w as more than 7,617,000 
Thus in British India more than 3 per 
cent of the total population were under 
instruction , 

It is to be borne in mmu that the 
bureau of education was established in the 
Philippines only 17 jears ago 

How Fast Education Spreads 
For comparing the rapiditj of increase 
ofpupils in India and the Philippines, we 
“will take the figures forthe most backward 
prorincc m the latter, namelj, the Moun 
tain ProMoce inhabited by the more un 
a\ili«cd peoples, and, as regards India, we 
will take the figures for the two prewar 
years, which are more favourable than 
those lor the j cars covered bj the penod 
of the war In the Mountam Province 
attendance in February, 1915, shows an 
increase of 61 per cent o\ er the attendance 
in Febroarv , 1914 In BntiSh India, tak 
mg the figures for 1912-13 and 1913-14, 
there was an increase of 5 per cent , the 
rates of mcn.a«e for the different provinces 
being Madras 7 9, Bombay 4 2, Bengal 
1 7, United Provinces 4, Punjab 7 2. 
Burma 9 9, Bihar and Onssa 1 7, Central 
Provinces 8 9, Assam 10 7, North West 
Frontier Province 15 5. Coorg 6 5 aud 
Delhi 14 7 Let us consider th.e figures for 
the whole of the Philippine Islands for the 
same two 3 ears 191213 and 191314 
The annual enrolment for 1912 13 was 
4-10,050, and that for 1913 14 was 
021 030, There was. therefore, anincrcase 
of more than 41 per cent The incn.£^e~ip 
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subsequent jears is not cxtKcted to Ik 
so rnnicl, as more than half the children of 
school going age arc alrcaUi iiniler mstruc 
tion In this description young men and 
young s\ omen of college going age are not 
included, as they are m India 
Vducatioii ui the Most Dack\i nrd Parts 
Regarding alucation m the Mountain 
I’rovmce, two paragraphs from the report 
of the secretary of tiic interior arc worthy 
of notice The first relates to the attend 
once of girls 

The increased attendance of girls «» pafticolatly 
cratifyinfr ns formerly almost the entire enrolment 
consisted of hoys beenuse the nntires prelerreit to 
keep the clrls at home for drpdg».ry in the house* and 

fields They now realise that girl* shopld receiee the 
same opportunities for education as their brother* 
and so scad them to school 

The second is in praise of the joung 
Tilipmo teachers 

Theveork of the bureau of education now being 
eondneted among the mountain people* deserre* the 
highest praise fbe eaeellent serree of the AmencM 
teacher* IS well known, but no one can •*') “ 

impressed with the enthusiasm genuine patriotisn 
and painstaking effort shown by the yonog r.hpino 
teacher* who are engaged to help ag their 
sate fellows It Is prooable that these goelrtie* can 
safely be relied upon to bring about an eventual solu 
tiOB of the problem of the elevation of the monotaia 
peoplesintbescateofeiraimioa 

Quahncatioa ol Teachers 
Proportion of Trained Teachers 
It 18 necessary to hat e some idea of the 
aualificitions of the Filipmo teachers \\c 
find It stated m the report of the secrctan' 
ofpubhc instruction that “there is nodi 
fficulty in obtaining municipal teach-rs 
Dunng the past school year 10 938 boys 
and 4.102 girls completed the primary [4 
years’! course, while 3,6-13 bojs and 
Girls completed the intermediate [3 years ] 
course From this number an adequate 
sunoly of municipal teachers can, of course, 
be drawn ’’ In December, 1914, there were 
9,305 Filipino teachers and 192 nppren 
tices Of these, “the latest figures lodantc 
that 4,196 teachers liave finished the inUr 
mediate grades [corresponding to mi<l 
die school standard m India], 908 
finished one or more years of the secondary 
course, 337 are high school graduates [cor- 
responding to our Matnculatcs], 
graduates of the University of the Philip 
pines, 42 are government students return 
ed from the United States, nod 2W are 
of the Philippine Normal School 
the I’hilippmc School of Arts and 


Trades” If r\c took these last 24-0 and 
also the 42 goyernment students re- 
turned from the II S A , to be all trains 
teachers, the number of trained men would 
be 282 out of a total Filipino teaching 
force of 9, 497, or nearly 3 per cent AC 
cording to Mr Educational Commissioner 
Sharp s educational statement forl915-10, 
m India, “facilities for training teachers 
arc still defective and 70 per cent remain 
untrained ’ , which means that 30 per cent 
are trained So in India the proportion of 
trained te ichers is 10 times what it is in the 
Philippines The education department in 
India should, therefore, be able to spread 
education atdeast as widely and rapidly 
as in the Philippines. In December, 
1914 there were also 639 American 
teachers If they were all taken to be 
trained men there would be 821 trained 
teachers in the Philippines out of a total 
ofd 940, or a little over S per cent The 
position in India would stilt be far better 
than in the Philippines The plea of the 
Indian wlucation department, then, that 
one of the mam reasons wli> education 
cannot be spread in India with suflicient 
rapidity is the small number of trained 
teachers, seems to be rather lame 
Industrial Instruction 
The secretary of public instruction 
wntcsin his report — 

TheieOuitnsI work m tbs schools eontiaues i)Bite 
•alitfsclorv Cacli jw ten an lacRASe (o the 
nuraberof boys aod girls who have learned some nse 
fal art or trade and almost nil pun Is who have at 
one time or another been m the pubic schools have 
learned to make soiaetbing with their hands 
Progress in Athletics 
The same officer describes the progress 
10 athletics as follows — 

The progress in athletics has been remarkable 
Feports from every div sion in the islands indicate 
that folly US per cent of the boy* and girls m the' 
publ c school* are taking part in nibletic* or phviical 
traioiog in one form or another and thousands of 
people who have never attended the public schools 
are participating in games through the direct inflnence 
of the bureau s alliletic program 

itmsaadPu^oscsofthcSiireau of 
Education 

The aims and purposes of the Bureau 
of Education are thus described in tlie 
report of the secretary of public mstruc 
tion — 

J» determining amis to be a«h cved throngh tbe 
aeUvittes of the burean of education defin Ce recogni 
tlonhas been giTca to the principle that public school* 
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for Us purpose of giving to each and 

otu«B an edaeatioa which will nt him for the *rt^t 

^P? est and most efficient life possible m the spnere 
to whKh his activities will probably be confined 

Briefly stated the problem which the goTernwnt 
mast face u first, to give the great mass of the 
popula ion a primary edncation 
latermediate education to those who will c‘*°*^'*®l* 
the snbstanUal middle class of the coo“try and 
^ rd, to provide secondary and t?'Shier instroc 
those who are to assnme leadership in thong 
action 

Some Reasons nhj the 4mencao 

Teacher ts still l^eeded 
The number of Amencan tcachcre is 
being gradually reduced ' 
teaching force is non [April, 1915] “bou ^ 
80 less than daring the school jear 19U 
U ” Some of the re'isons tvhj the^ryi^ 
of Amencan teachers ire still 
are thus stated “If all S^-^duitcs o! the 
University of the Philippines should rater 
the teaching service it t\ ould be a number 
oft ears before an adequate number o! 
Fihpmos were prepared to handle «econ 
dary instruction ' But Amencan teachers 
••are also needed (1) to give the people a 
common language to serve as i medium 
of the highest culture and ns a factor m 
national umtj , and (2) to bnn^ the 
Fihpwo Toutb into contact with demo- 
bratic ideals embodied in personalities, for 
no agenci so potent in the establish 
went of a democratic sod'll order as per 
son’ll /r/ationsi/ps with those who, la 
thought and action, rcQcct Jemocrafic 
pnxic;p/cs ’ 

Pot ofFihpino Teacben 

The secretary of public instruction li\s 
aown the correct principle that “The go\. 
ernment should provide enough funds to 
nav Filipinotcachcrs is much as they would 
rcreive if engaged in othir occupations 
[ rcnuinng similar qualifications and the 
UaLie raergj and ability and 'oys "In 
’'the insular teaching for™ «c bale bwn 
gndnnlly approaching this rciy desii-lbli, 
situation " 

The ie/ioo/' as s One Factor 

l>tfinite tra □ ng for e t I'osbip is g ven in the 
rnmavT inUvoicdi^te and avcondary cotc*«i 
\*nou{ 1 teravT »ociet « pupils practice »» 

«XctiaVm«t.iig» at wh cbiprstion, cf interest to 

"''■Thf nnbf r*ch^” a« 1"“^ “ft • ootaWe coatr bn 
I rsPi!.P.wi^TColitic. OftheC-tOOOOTOteraofthe 
lU^^nVoi^Ta rewvM-ge who .re 

a? voters because of ede-al.on claim .<{ 

'"SL“'rbfSSol r...»l=u tonus bcr. 


completed the primary course andtbecext year the 
namber reached 11 39S These primary graduates 
for only two years constitute approiimatelv 22^ per 
cent of the present voters cla ming educational quali 
ficattons The graduates of the intermediate and 
secondary conrees are of course still better prepared 
for citizenship In 1914 3 540 boys and 1 045 girls 
completed the intermediate grades aud from them 
will come many localleaders In the same year 340 
boys and 67 girls completed the secondarv course, 
wmcb fits them for leadership in a broad way 
Health of School Children 
A pupil completing the primary cqorsc has received 
lostr^tion to the fundamental principles of hygienic 
living the importance of cleanliaes« of wholesome 
food^ofpnrc water offreshair and of exercise The 
worL of the primary conrse 1 $ amplified in the inter 
mediate course special emphasis being placed on 
sanitatiua for the Tropics and a regular course in 
physiology nnd hygiene being given Largely as a 
result of this lostrnction the physical condition of the 
ebildreo of the public schools has greatly improved 
in the past few years 

The Unirersit) of the Philippines 
The Unnerslty of the Philippines m 
eludes the following institutions College 
ol Liberal Arts, College of Agriculture, 
College pf Medicine and Surgery, College 
of Law, College of Vetennary Science, 
College of Engineering, School ol Fmez\rts 
lathe College of Liberal Arts •‘a stu 
dent council was organised in 1914 which 
produced excellent results in matters per 
taming to discipline In all of the disa 
phnarj cases referred to the council its 
advice was followed ” 

SJatricuiatiBg students were given a ngid 
medKolcxaminatiou wbwb showed that the physical 
condition of entering students was cousp raoosly 
better tbauin prenous year* a result undoubtedly 
due to the emphasis placed upon physical edncation 
■o the public Khools. Careiul supervision of the 
students health aud pbys cal development was ex 
errised throughout the year The plan of requiring 
regular out door exercise was coat uued schedules 
of group games were coudneted and the teams of 
the uniTcrs ty were members of vanous leagues 
organ zed in \lan la.” 

The secretary of public instruction 
ts m charge ol the bureau of education, the 
bureau of agnculture, the bureau of supply, 
tbc bureau of pnsons the bureau of pnnt 
iDg, the University of the rhilippines, 
I’lnhppine Library, Public W elfare Boanl, 
and bales Agency 

The extracts we shall now gi\c arc 
from the sixteenth annual report of the 
director of cdacation, for the calendar 
year 1915 

Pu6/fc welfare II orlr 

One braoeh la which there baa been rapid prr cress 
IS the exteos on of i uUic Khool wort into the fiedJ 
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of lOCial economy It hasbecome thebelefamong 
school aUraioistratora that expensive aehwl pl^s 
and the efforts of thousands of teachers and hnod^s 
of thousands of pnpils should not he limited w their 
service to the community to the few hoars of school 
session, hut that they should do a 
answering the social end wlfare n«d8 of the com 
munitv ho the year has witnessed the extension of 
pnbltc welfare work including ‘he p nygrouad mo« 
ment social activities care of children, healtb and 
sanitation athletics, public amusements and enter 
tainments, the ‘mproTement of home conditions 

along this 1 


; arbor-day feature which is celebrated each ^ 
. tree planting was coolinned Lraphasis wM 
given to the planting of fruit 

I tbronghout the year Fruit and other trees and 
* (rr.rr, nursencS IhlSj 


trees thronghout the year Fruit and other 
plants were distributed from 

amounts to a frait tree campaign which will bd-rei, 
important results in a few yenrs TbeFroti •• 
Iloilo inaugurated a mango-planting carogaign a 
U rge number of mango trees w ere planted 
reported that practically f> OOO of these were thnvi^ , 
at the end of the school year An extensive tnao!^ 
pUnting campaign IS being stranged for the present 
school year in the Department of Mindanao andj 


Better babies contest. 


A namber of special features of this 
school year which the director motions 
are clean up t\eek, garden days the torn 
compaipn. the bctter-bahics contest and 
the exhtbit of the Philippine I ubhc Schools 
at the Panama Pacific Internationnl bt 
position 

Clean up ll’«^ 


** the ichoois have from the bejjioning em 

J^.'re aodoubKcllr cl.imt Ih" llxj 

teen in all their biitory 


Abetter babies eoutcit was one of the most recent 
morernents designed to stimulate iiiW«*t "> »« 
proper physical derelopment of the individual Con 
iesoiiit!i were limited to children between the of 
G and 3G months to be judged in six classes (11 
GitU between G and 13 months . (2) boys between 0 
and 13 months <J) girls between IS and 34 months . 
(1) boys between IJ and 34 months i (>) girls be 

36 months Three priKS of F-S 1 lo ami PIO, , 
respecliTelr, were ctlered in each class, besides a 
uraW prist o1 P200 for the highest score the winner 
of this pns* being disqualified from eanspetition for 
class prises [1 Peso-nbout Ke I *< ] , 

rrebiumary contests took place in the munieipali 
ties from 30 to lOU babies being presenled for coo 
sideratioa IB each From the muuieipal winners lOS 
tv.K.M *Lpr« found ehcible for entry to the nrovioeial 


aiBcneh From the muuieipal winners sOa 
babies were found eligible for entry to the provioeial 
contest They were examined by committees of 
(lualitied pbysiciaos under the h\e tests of the'seoriuo 
card of the \raenean Medical Assomtion Caeh 
child was tsamlDed by two three nr four phyeteians , 
and prise winning marks and those approachiug 
prise wiasing were renewed by even lat}.vr numbers 
This contest aroused the greatest enthusiasm from iis 
icKcption InUmt has beeu awakeoed lo hundreds 
of homes where mnthers are asking anxious questions 
about yhe welfare of their little ones To meet theie 
iiarsuoas ndrqualely, t1: 


Corn Canjparfl'n 
10l'’aodlhe necessity for qai>-*K‘“" K * 

avert lack of food Tjie campsia „f 

each ,t“^„arMlr of food f»r local Consampuon 

ports eanbepvea 


ic iiucR lu Ricce theie 

,, iiicic IX proposed n Little 

Leagne ' to work ifi cor>ne<.lion with the 


Mothers t^agne • to wor« in conncviion wtiii ii 
milk servicestatinn ol the Womens t-lub It is h 
lievrd that through these girls mothers can be 
brought together and given neei e-t iastcuctl >n m the 
care of children and In dietetics not only for children 
l<ut for entire families 


7he Bylnbit nt the Faii’tiiin P ictfic 
/nferantioDn/ i7;vposjfjon 


Garden dn}S 


. 43 301 ■•3 • d 

Enrolled in gardening y 423 

Garden days held oqss »*f2 2ROCS 


Tlic tltrcctor Rites a most intcrcstinp 
account of the ixhibit ot the IMiihppinc 
public «chools nt the Panamn-Pactfic 
Intcrnnlional Hxposition 


Garden days held ooa« »T72 

Pupils exhibiting prod rets 
Parmetshxhib ting products 3T 

CralnsUv garden davs •"* dfincHpin* i 


aclire interest nnd from whwh great agrrenu 
Industrial benefits revplt 


The tshibit was held ID the Palace of iKlucalioii 
and covered approximately inooo square feet of 
space Itwas the largest single exhit ic to lie De- 
partment of rdnention The splendid Imnlhs In 
which the exhibit itself was liouied were distinctly,. 
tiBTQiMakatily I blip 


: distinctly,. 

II nnmixiajtaruj i on ppmc—arentics nf statclff 
p.Icna brava posts turmounled ly n sinking top 
I Older of shrll wimlom work rotiindrt an 1 nrches 
anlifnl harlwftod infllinK an J fscings , and A* 
Hti\< culuniiis and wnlU of sawali 



AMHRICA’S \\ 


ORK IN Tin: pniMPi’isr-^ ii 


EDUCATION 


r^euLbitvoDiHtcdof com 

rati pablicattons reference ho ’ model* 

•■’at'5^ a(3TJioi*trRt»oa fc-rtnre* \ji,oq 1 hlrary 

rt"os md plans research and teehnKsI 

roc^» bool Biuseuin rrork *' trnn*parrnc>ea 

.ipUj* graded industrial courses tran^^i^ 

k tograpb* lantern ,^f ‘demonstrators 

jMiia! wotkini; eibibir ^i,e,til made twdnstnal 
ad a sales department of 

xtKles _ , bf which the inter 

i.ihcw.Tii “jr?**-"’'""'"' v'.h' 

lat > alluroiaRardoltne I of the 

istioual Urposili >n ‘ pohl e *cho >1* not 

•arious d spliT* t*ie Pi nl„.ihle award m '***'5 
inly receieed the but were awarded 

iKn department of '{^"' rtments eif social economy 
gaalhfiors in the A total of W ninths 

iberalarts and tnaoufaciut^ ,n ,h' 

^e^e receieed in these depaetm^^ aepartment of 

leparimcnt of edneatio ^tment of 1 beral^^s 

social economy 3 m manufactures Theje 

indl2 in the ,5 medals of honor 3’ P®''* 

iocluJed 4 grand prise* 15 '« and 4 

medal* 13 •il«r the head of th * long l«t of 

honourable mention* AMh l^^^^ guarded tu the 

Phd JpmVTnbhc «ch^ ^S'der^ot Ince and 

Stei; I -r.. 

,a upon the Pt‘®4ty there •hallbenode- 

the first ‘"P®'**?!* nVthese «hool* is the greatest 
crenieiD ‘wgio^runfaeorabreecooo- 

concern ^ »®“»Vr/i«ehi* storms and locust* may 
laie condition* f r®“®, ‘ temporarily from 

s;*i -"d 

soon as conditions pennit- 

Agam — note that in the United States 

SSSSl-SlJ™.: 

good , 

The Three Phases ol Schoo! Hori 
In the Philippines school work has 
three phases rehffi. arc thus 

It IS now s<^= ^mojmg”a*ValaneVd ‘’rarricolam 
schools ha\e been ^*,„_aeademic lostroc 

■with emphasis “P®“ ^ni^^hysical trainiog-^ach 
tion Z tmet and essential part of there 

couda ted as a oistincv term academic in 

guUr ^?2,ns‘^^tself Itrtfers primarily to such 

swnction eiplaios itsei f,,»hT history and 

aabjects as the three ^ ® _i b^ai^bes IndnsUial 

certain cultural and ^oe clearly defined form of to 
work ,, perhaps the most clea«y these two 

calional tta.mng Not in ^ vocational 

terms confn'sd we taae it 


I")0 


• .<r.c that n Inch fits the pupil for cue career 

irainiog is that r that of 

Cllrf .njeual *5*;™s „i„b 

povelS ptaK|o'=l"j'l'/aUror .^00! pop.h 


Physical education 

rbesical trainingis one of the three phases of the 
balawd curncnlom prescribed for the I^hilippine 

»- \ nAit«crm<* It to he an essential part of the 

Mu^e of study physical education has been so 
^I!^«l L towaLeit possible for all or practically 
Sh Jubfrupils enrolle^d m the puW.c schools to re 
w efphA'Cuf training of some sort '«.ons forms 
of obesical training have been prescribed m order to 
* A frt* ill# needs of evcrr dais of pupils There 

SrSu .^laSr’rf -po'?. Ike t.£b.P b».k=t 
St Su.Sr.oil r«u event!. S'TO 

calistheaics in which every normal child may «P«t 
tn makercreditable record if he devote* himself to 
Ihem w'tb diligence color competitions which are 
nnoTomoditive and vanou* icboolyard games 
“bib nSt OPlJ bare athletic valae, but eebtcb poiietl 

•'’““fl^SbV’efa’aaJo.ot of P™''‘i“SpFfe‘'“i 

‘.'‘.V 'ti'jSigfS'” . »aVV.ac. 

Stl AitdKn Mcept thoeewho aeepbyiically defective 
receive physical training in some form or other before 
comolel^og ony cenrse of study and that at anv time 
percent to 100 per cent are rectirmg tram 
whicVaffect* them vitally It may hapoen m 
s^ifk cose* that the pup I does not recetye luffieient 
Km* or that it may be lacking to a «tlamex 

teat in efiectireness but the correction of these 

def«ts IS only a matter ol time The point is that 
InS ofn selected few going through a ronrse of 
e«em“ses for the entertaloment of the other* the 
majority are receiving physical training for 
theirown improvement 

The Good Results ofPbysicaJ Education 
The dtrector describes the benehctal 
results of physical education as lollow s — 

The ceoeral introduction of athletics in the Philip 

nmVpuW school* and their extension to ev«T class 

of society has necompl shed many things There is 
reunlarity lo attendance and practical 
SSoJotteediJ™ Oceot tbeee bu geown 
a school sp rit which did not ex st before Athletic 
^ts have enisled the enthnsiaim andsnpportof 
Xusands ol people who might otherwise b*” ‘^u 

little or no interest in our schools There has been a 
nUceable change of ideals and A growing apprecia 
tionofthc youth who are well equpped physically 
for life a battles There is noticeable phys. al rni 
OTOvement directly tractable to athletics and there 
k rcadually evolving in the Philippines a new 
pb^Kal type which should be very much supenor to 
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tbe old Athletics hiiTe done much to displace amuse 
meats of lesser or doubtful value Toe coclptfiads 
in them Its most dangerous competitor There has 
come into the youth ot the Phil ppmes a new spirit 
of sportmoaship which is turning out as a prodact a. 
generation of fine upstanding young men who play 
the game for all it is w orth and act lihe men whether 
IQ victory or in defeat Tliere has come partly as a 
result of athletics a new conception of the worth of 
the Filipmo Those who have denied to him the 
power to develop energy and enthusiasm mott^TeTise 
their judgments and tbe Til pino himself who has 
for jears been accustomed to bear his valnedepre 
ciated IS coming to realize as he never has before 
tbe true possibilities at his people Athletics have 
been used us a means to interest ^ople lu other ctvic 
movements aod when the history of th s first half 
of the twentieth century comes to be wntten athte 
tKS in tbe Phitippiues wilt he giveu much of the credit 
for the pbys cat and civic betterment of the Fihpioo 
people and will take their plaee along with tbe 
academic nstroction which has brought otiaat a 
great intellectual awakcomgand the industrial la 
struction which has practically retolationited the 
ideas of the people in regard to education and in 

The effect of physical education on the 
girls has been verj remarkable The 
director ‘*ijs It gives girU and young 
women t new idea of what is healthy and 
proper in the way of exercise It gires 
them a eew confidence la tbeir onn 
atreagth, Miether monf or pfifstettl and 
baa brovglit about t re/y noticeable im 
provetneat in mans attitude towards 
woman No mention need be mndc of the 
physical improvement of the girls ond 
voting women which IS if anything, more 
marked than that of the boy s and young 
men *’ 


All emhracjn;^ Charaefer of rihpiao 
Education 

It has already been made clear thaf 
in their schools Filipino children do not 
get a mcrelv literary or bookish education 
The many sided character of the education 
given to the Filipino boys and girls vv ill 
further appear from the names of some of 
their schools such as Philippine Normal 
School the Philippine School of \rts and 
Trades, the Philippine Nautical School, 
Philippine School of Commerce, the Central 
Luzon Agricultural School, School for the 
Ucafnnd the Rliod, the Zamboanga Trade 
School SLc 

Outline oi Coursscs of Study 
Thepninary coui-«e includes such sub 
jects ns language (good manners and right 
conduct), conversational English, reading 
(including phonics), arithmetic, spelling 
writing, music, drawing, phonics, physi 
cat.cdueation, civics, hygiene, sanitation 
home geom-aphv, geography, indnstnal 
courses, and gardening 

The mfermcdiatc course luclndes m 
addition composition and grammar, Phi 
hppme history and government, physio 

lOCT, etc 

In the >ccoiidary count the pitpil, have 
literature ccoemi historp, U <? historr 
colonial histor, comtncrcinl neocranhv 
economic conditions m the PhilVppliic,; 
olgcbra, advanetd algebra (optioualj nlane 
geometrr, solid geometry (optional) Lusi 
ops English physical geography , biology 
physics, cu 


Tin: PROBLEM or tuberculosis in INDIA 

* B\ C Mmir, M n,u r c s.ctc, 

Ciiirr PnvsiciAN Mevpip IJiLts ShVATORn « Wkus, Lsclavd 
The nealtli ofi nation is in the benith of/fs/ieo/j/e— Ri «;ki\ 


I T is our privilege to call attention in 
this paper to the general prevalence of 
tuberculosis la India, to the causes 
underlying the spread of the disea«e and to 
suggest some of tbe remedies that ore 
hkelytohdp hi its cure and prevention 
c visited India about three years ago 


after an absence of twenty years to m 
TOtipate on the spot «onic of the p'roUems 
connected tilth tohcrciilosi, iiiir ton? 
citendri from Donibay to RanpoOn m 
one direction nod from Nepal 
^Iciitra to Madras in anothc; and™ 
returned mth the conriction which is 
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bvtbcprcsentMSit tbat tuber 

tnlosis has made a considerable adraui-C 
^danng the last tw enty years 
I The Pre\ vlenci or TriicitctLosis 
IS Indiv 

Theiraprcssioa one has * 

vhc study of various sourws 
parts of India is that the ‘I'scase f mort 
co-nmon at present m 
KpccialK in some of ’ts pr>uc*P^ , _ 

tlan Ln^Iand 25 p ^ of 
amined post mortem iH octive 

Hospital showed signs of late”' common 
tuberculosis* It >s O”® fict the 

iatal diseases in Calcutta I ^ 

tnort dity in Indian cities like B^ombay an^ 
Calcutta IS considerably -ijgster • 

Glasgow, Birniiogbam and 
Dr C a’ Bentley f-in.1 “ 

certain rural areas a i nhthtsis 

of mortnlity is oeeurmg f™” ,§“d 
than that at present common 

Calcutta » It ts much more 

than the Hindu females 
poverty and insanitary 

disease prevails more nmong the dwellera 
in hats than those who live ui '■"‘J 

dmes All parts of India-Bombay 
steamy, but with more even temperature , 
Punjab where variation is most 
Calcutta and LowerBeagal, ‘orv lywg Md 
with moist heat Central Provinces, 
Madras w ith great heat , '■'gh 
like Cashmere, Nepal Ntlgiris . ““'“S 
vT-ilnbar With biff runfall — all tc” toe 
same tale of widespread distribution of 
the disease throughont India 
>p=n™riertCo'ughLVtheThole of Britts^ 
bafh‘?h?uThe^V=|t^i 

by tuberculoas patients aud lu phtUB^s 
Tnnrtilttv The number ol tuberculous per 

p ‘pTvife 

dispensaries was 89 -l-i ^ ^ 

Tt^fnnralreJoettortheSuegeoaGeue^ 

Madras, ^turns^of tubereafosis 

after year in the returns 1903, 

Since 1901 Taking from 1901 to x , 
the number ol cases treated mcreasea oy 
58^12 
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"hODcrcent, nnd from 1001 to 1010 by 
^OO^ercent Tbe death rate from tuber 
JK lu the Madras General Hospital 
f“L i5«nh!ed m 1913 as compared with 
ini'* The Government of Bengal report 
♦i«.t tuberculous patients increased from 
,u m4 to 4.42G m 1915 The deaths 
India owing to respiratory 
T «»ei<;es steadilv rose fromloG 720 in 1902 
ToOGI U9 in 1014 • While these figures 
«ve"as an idea as to the increase m the 
incidence of tuberculosis, they cannot be 
trusted to give any information as to the 

r/aeit extent of the disease 

It IS unfortunate we have no Khable 
statistics as to the extent of mortality from 
tuberculosis for the whole of India 

a ease of phthisis (we use tbe term pbthi 
?,s* a“synboymou8 with tuberculosis tbougb 

strSl? speking it is not so) is either 
Sissed or mistaken for malaria, enteric 
S ^her continuous fevers, bronchitis, 
broncho pneumonia, etc 

the total number of deaths in I“dia(42.0^ 
356 deaths from fevers out ot 7,ba9,o-Mf 
toths m 19 U) 1 S attributed in the returns 
fevers” The classiBcatiun m theregis 
1^.00 of deaths is so vague and mislead 
i2 and the term 'fever’ is so loosely 
that large loopho e« have occurred 
w'S rty muuy cases'of tuberculosis have 
been eerlified under 'respiratory uiseases 
'f'vers,"othertban phthisis,' ‘pyrexia of 
unlnown origin other fevers than small 
Dox ' etc Careful investigators like Drs 
fersfuotv Sir Leonard Rogers), Stewart 
Pwtoraud Goil found thatdeathsreported 
ns due to 'fevers’ included cases of malaria, 
bronchitis, pneumodiu, phthisis, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, cholera, small pox, diphtheria, 
ivStoid and many other affections- 
Rogers and Stewart state that 9 P" “Ut 

Md another antbonty 10 p c of the so 

called 'levee deaths' is due to tuberculosis ' 
So basmv our calculation for the whole 
of ’India Sn the latter percentage, under 
nr„- Item of 'fever' alone is brought to 
light 420,735 deaths (10 p c of 4,207,- 
3501 that has escaped official notice 

There are howiver, one or two sources 
of information which can be relied upon 
to give some idea of the extent of the 
dreeise From the reports of tbe Oriental 
Seance Company which has its policy 
holders .a nil parts of India we gather 
that tuberculosis claimed a mortality of 
9 per cent in 1911 which steadily rose to 
lOp c in 1912 and 11% (11 0 to be more 
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What stnated growth would ours be if we aerer 
raet or eoaqaered grief or pain ’ 

^9 the quivenog leaf unfolds, it dnnVs in power 
and vitahcj from contact with the air and Ight 
tVhea the March winds blow ronghlj- or the April 
showers press beaTily, the blade of corn just bends 
before the blast or bows under the weight of the rain, 
when thej bare passed, it lifts again its bow ng stem 


bneht with sparlling drops radiantly fresh and^ 

visibly grown It is in harmony with the elements, 

drawing beanty and strength from their opposing^ 

It IS by such resistance which is really non resist 
anee that we all grow strong ihtch rung of the > 
ladder resists our tread, or we could never monnt 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Jack London the Amencan Story Wirter. 

Carrent Opinion for January publishes 
an interesting account of' Jack London 
whose book The Call of the Wild published 
near the outset ol his career is regarded 
by many critics as the best ol bis tales, 
and the one which is his chief claim to 
immortality , . . , . , , 

Curiously enough Jack London Jnu 
httle lo\e for his bterarj work, all the lo%c 
was centred, as he asserted himscir, 
on the dollars that hts work brought into 
his hands He objected to being called an 
artist In any case, his was not an artist s 
temperament, as the following hoes clearly 
show Said London 

I am oothnsg more than a. faifly good artisan 
\on may think that I am not telling the troth but I 
hate my profesiion 1 detest the prokssioo 1 have 
choeen Ihateit Itellyou lhateie 

lasiure you that I do not write because I loee^ 
came I loathe it. 1 cannot 6nd words to ex^s 
mydisgust. The only reason I write IS hwause > am 

well paid for inj labor-that s what » 

Icet lots of money for hooks and stwies. l ull 

you 1 wODld be glad to dig ditches 

hours as 1 devote to writing »f only I could get as 

ranch money Tome writing ii an easy way to make 
“fine living Unless 1 meant it I wouldn t think of 
aavinn a thing like this for I am speaking for pnb- 
1 Nation l am a.ncere when I sky that ray wofess.on 
8."ken, me Fvtry story that 1 write is for the mon^ 
that will come to me I alisays write what the 
rfftors waSt. not what 1 d I ke to wrUe 
what the capitalist editors want and ^I’j*"** , 
only what the business ^nd eUitonal departments 

The editors are not interested in the tmth tbev 
don i wlnt writer, to tell the truth A wnUrcan t 

tell a story when it tells the truth « 

hatter bis head against a 'stone wall ? ,“* 
editors what they want be 'mow. that tfe, toft 

he bctieies in and loves to write Will never bepnr 

, Jack London beenme a confirmed 
mist towards the latter part of nis 
life lie admitted 


‘I am weary ol everything 1 no longer think of 
the world or the movement (the social revolntion) or *' 
ofwntiog at an art I am a great dreamer but I" 
dream of my ranch, of my wife 1 dream of beantifnl 
horses and fine soil, I dream of the beautiful 
things I on n up in Sonoma County And I write lot 
no other purpose than to add to the beauty that non 
belongs to me I write a book for no other reason 
than to add three or four hundred acres to mv msg 
sificent estate I write a story with no other pur 
pose than to buy a stallum 7o tur uy cattle are 
more interestiDg than my profession My friemli 
don t believe me when 1 say this but 1 am absolotely 
sincere 


Hot\ tbc hungry lad who had earned 
Ins ow n h\ ing since tbc ngc of nine, w hose 
schooling wus of the shortest and most 
intermittent tj f>c, ncquircd the ninbibon 
to become n great writer was once thus 
recounted bj London himself 

lo my litful scbooldayi I bad written the uiual 
compos uoas wbicb had been praised in tbe nsual 
way and white working IQ tbejute mills I still made 
no octasicnal try The factory ocenp ed tbirUen 
boors ol siy dar. and being ynuug and husky I want 
edahttle for myiclf so there was not much left for 
cooposiiion. The San Francisco Ca// bfTered a prize 
for a dcscT ptive art cle My mother urged me to try 
font aodldid taking for my subject lyphoon Ot! 
tbe Coast of China 

\cry tired and sleepy and knowing I had to be up 
AtC-30 I began the oiticle at m doiglit and worked 
straight oo until I had written .000 words 
limit of the article but with my idea only half work 
ed out b continued add ng another JOOO words 
before t had hmsbed and tbe third n ght I spent in 
entting out the excess so as to bring tbc article 
witfaia the cond Cions of the contest The first prize 
came to me and uiv tuccess seriously turned my 
thoughts to writing but my blood was still too hot 
for a settled routiue- 


English Society during the War. 

An Amencan Correspondent pre«;cnts a 
deplomblc picture of the "smart set” m 
England in the pages of the Or/ffoofr\\hic1i 
IS in ball contrast with the general sell 
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So I ttle cause for carolinn 
Oi such ecstatic sound 
Was 'written on terrestrial thiogs 
Afar or u jth aroaod 

That I coold thinh there trembled through 
His bapp7 good mght air 
Some blessed Hope whereof he hcevr 
And I was unaware 

The same note, and higher, is struck in 
what IS perhaps the finest of his lyncs, the 
great hymn sung by the Pities m the last 
scene of Tie Dynasts 

And these pale panting multitudes 
Seen surging here the r moils their moods 
All shall fulSI their jo; in Thee 
In Thee abide eternal! j ' 

Exnltant adoration give 
The Alone through \V hom all liring I ve 
The Alone in Whom all d;ing die 
Whose means the End shall justif; 1 
And though the Spirit Ironic is given its 
right of reply— 

1 hnow 

Tis handsome of onr Pities so to s ng 

The praises of the dreaming dark domb Thing 

That turns the handle of this idle Show I 

yet the \ery last word of the great dn 
raa IS not with Ironj , but v. ith Faith— 

But a stirring thrills the air ' 

Like to sounds ofjoyatfee there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 

Shall be canceled and delireraoee oaered 
from the darta that were 
Cocseionsness the Will informing t II 
It fashion alt things fair I 

Ue 18 a poet because it has meant so much snore 
to bun than to the rest of us moved him more 
stirred him to more working both of heart and 
mad Like Wordsworth be brings so much with 
b m that in his hands the otdinar; at once becomes 
eztraordiaary, the small great the old new Hut 
be does not like Wordsworth * avert bis eyes from 
half of human fate Uis passion is tomet raes 
joj — 

A dar is drawing to Us fall 
1 had not dreamed to see , 

Tie first of man; to enthrall 
Mv spirit wiUst be ? 

Or Is tfa s eve the end of all 
Such new del gbt for me 7 

• 

I lodrne; home the pattern grows 
Ofmoonsbades on the wa; 

• soon the first rjuarter Isnppose’ 
bkj-gUaciog travelers sa; 

I real ze that it for those 
lias been a common da; 

But even here Jo; trembles for the futnre ,ai>d 
tbejo; that Mr Uard; sees most often belongs 
to the past IS become b memory at best, at worst a 

The; bear him to his rest ng place— 

In slow procession sweeping b; t 
I follow at a stranger s space * 

Bis kindred they, his sweetheart 1 


Uach-inged my gow n of garieh dye, » 

Though sable sad is tbeir attire 
^ But they stand round with gnefless eye. 

Whilst my regret consumes like fire I 
So with the stanzas to Labe Orowne perhaps 
thething most eanctly characteristic of Mr Hardy 
tn this Tolame They are a man s words to the 
woman he had failed to make his own — 

But Lizbie Browne 
' I let you slip 

Shaped not a s go 
Touched oevervoarl p 
With lip of mine 
Lost Lizb e Browne I 
So Lizbie Browne, 

When on a day 
Men speak of me 
As not von I! say 
And who was be 7— 

\es Lizbie Browne ' 

In half these poems the poet is living with the 
shadows of those whom be loved long ago and loves 

I idi; cat a parsley stalk 
And blew therein towards the moon 
1 bad not thought wbat ghosts would walk 
With shivering footsteps to my tune 
If I ke Sbellev and m the course of a J fe almost 
three times si long be hat found that to bim life i 
cop bat been deslt in another measure tbsn that 
gieen to those who can lire iBiliog yet be will make 
takeaway*-*'"’**'" ***PP‘“”* ''**''** nothing can 

Let me eojoy the earth no less 
Because the all-eiiaetiog Might 
That &tbioned forth its loeetioess 
Had ether aims than m; delight 

And some day b^nce toward Parad tJ 
And all us blest— ifsBCb ihonld be— 

I will lift glad afar-oQ eyes 
Though It contain no place for me 

The Maxim Mind 

Under tlie nbore heading tlie Nation 
piibhshw a short but interesting account 
ol Sir llinm Ma^im based on his auto- 
biog^phy, whose machincof destruction 
will lent e scars on the bodies of “an* 
apprecmblc percentage of the male popula 
tion of Europe,” and when the war is 
1 ^ of whose "neat little gun 
m ^Ued alone may run into millions •’ 

Wcare told that 

Sirlliram Max m was a verr vain m»n 

was enough in h s career to feed the robu*iefe”»on*^f” 

of Earme lavished attentions on him 

Kthood, and weritl^" JeVemt^enT.? 
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ibowed Terr remarLable powers of {ntellect It « 
not of any of these things that he was voi 
tslkjofthe kings with hardly n trace of 
Boney he was careless, end he seemed to set no yain 

onitatall He does not boast of bis 

10 e simple minded way he clearly ^ 

^bat he really was proud of was hi . 

Urengih It « one oi the oddest paradoxes 
Mtton Here was a man who « 

teacher had by hia own quick P*'^*r* 

Oistered mathematics physics and to 

heosed to sit do«n *l>h«rately and confidently W 
tolte a problem in invention He bad 

proud was that he could do what a tnicr<^P 

negroboieroraFar West lumber 

chief pride was that and miracle 

knock most men down It » real y * 

r.o td.« <.« ■>- >■/ 

°”l,r n.rao °raS'Voar.S 

o^vc'trr ' 

?mUt proud of making a persp«ti« 

SScbine Which when pho^tographed was miswkeo 

g” nhotofffaoh He was in body and mind 


chine whien wnen pno^tograpueu «»» 

A direct photograph He was in body and miad 
’thechma* ot* raceof backwoods pioneers who owed 
their sarvnal to physical prowess and mental 
nbhtv He madeiis aotomatic guns in manhood 
n^iielr as be bad made a btcnderbuss for bears and 
forroice as a boy It was a purely mecbamcal 
a trap oddest thm*^ abou* him was that be 

fcrdeotly ihSighl of Ins gun ***«>/. 
the sundry improved tools which be had mode for 
other human uses 

Japanese Economics and the War 
•r^ QliiViim'ttt *1, the well known 

Baron anti banker, points out 

*^?;’’^cnnnnncSnlt of ““J^Pyo 

rchronrj „ oi the svnr Japan 

. Amcr.cn ‘a onid reap a great 

belie\ etl that A Qpj,p,r supplies and 

harvest m antn 

munitions to fc« P . would react 
dustnal pro^p ” > exports to the 

favorablj on Japans i 


United States But the opposite happened 
There was a remarkable falling on in trade 
with the United btate^, espeaali> m silk 
As a con-eqa ace Japan a as ob iged to 
take steps to prevent a further fall in the 
ailk m irket, and we are told, an asssocia- 
tioa called the Central Guild of Silk Indus 
trj was formed for the purpose 

However 

Within a year the silk situation quite changed for 
the better the price rising to twice its former average 
Other exports to \merica h-ivc made .imilar progress 

There has also been a steady increase in trade with. 
Europe especially Russia canted no donbt by the 
dimiMtionof output through mobiliiation for war 
The exports ot munitions to Russia from Japan bat 
been eoormou« though far less than the exports sent 
bv America The orders received from Russia were 
executed partly by private enterprise and partly by 
the Government , , , , ^ 

The biggest profits of the war have acerned to out 
sh opifig companies as ships have from the first been 
at a premium From the time of the war with China 
Japan s merchant roanae has been steadily expanding 
nnJer the impetus of government subs dies Fut great 
as bad been the growth it was ooaWe to supply the 
demand created by the present war Japan is now 
full of futtaoaiikia or men made milhonaire* by 

*** Japan is glad to have this locrease of wealth how 
ever tor she has to loog been a debtor country, suffT 
loz ooder the pressure of loans that she can now do 
something to »«' herself fro a this burden 

Trade during the present war has iorianately 
broo&he about a favonrable balance in Japan ezten 
sioos taking place in all directions more particularly 
toward the boutb seas to take the place of goods 
formerly suppled by Germany The resnlt of oar 
increased trade has been n steady inflow of specie 
until now the gold holdings of the nation are more 
tUaudouble what they were at the beginning of the 
war Japan has thus been enabled to redeem con 
siderable of her foreign indebtedness and to Invest 

10 All ed securities , , . 

There is no doubt that so long as the war con 
l.ooes Japan wiU go on enjoying a favourable 
economic position V\ith the conclusion of peace 
Japan may expect to enter npon the difficult task of 
retaio og the markets she has secured daring the war 
This will be very difficult inview of the economic 
competition that is inevitable after the war Japan 
is now devoting careful attention to what may be 
expected after the war and preparing to face the 
situation . . , 

War IS an abnormal and nonatural conditen not 
so trade which is the normal condit on of progressive 
socety’lt IS as absurd as it is immoral to regard 
trade as war If a man cannot raise bis reputation 

by honest trade he should get out He is unequal to 

the noble profess on of a suppi er of hu nan needs 
As a fioanc er I protest agai isi the word war” ever 
be og associated «ilh commerce and industr) 
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The Triumphant March of Freedom 
During the first seventeen jenrs of the 
twentieth centun ther^ hn\e been both 
loss s and guns to the cnuse of nntioml 
freedom Korea w 'is an exedti the Lm 
pire of Japan in 1910 Iripoh wis an 
neved to Italy in 1J12 In April 1912 a 
treaty was signed at Fez by which the 
Sultan of Morocco ha 1 to formally accept 
the French protector ite In the same year 
m November the right of Spam to excrosc 
its protectorate m the bpamsh Zone 
ofMorocciwus 'icknowledgcd b 3 vinous 
decrees from 1899 to 1903 the powers of 
loctlself government winch rmlincl pos 
sessed under its old constitution were 
taken awiy by Russia From 1908 to 
1909 the legislative powers of the Finns 
were restricted in several directions and 
by n bill passed in 1911 Finli id was 
niade to pay an ainual contribution of 
£800 000 to the Russian Imperial Ex 
chequer No v that dcmocracv his been 
cstnbhshctl in Russia Finland will most 
probably regain her lost liberties 

Cyprus and Egypt practicilly formed 
parts of the British brapire even before the 
present war The nominal cl angc in their 
political St itus cannot therefore, bv coun 
tel cither as 1 gam or n loss 

Similarly until after the end of the wnt 
and theconclusi n of peace, nothmgdcfinue 
can be said regard n? thepoliti il condt 
tion of Belyium, Mi nteiiegro Scrbii 
Armenia Mesopotamia 

The gams to the cause of freedom have 
probably been greater than the losses The 
island of Cuba became a republic in 1901 
In 1905 Norway severed her connection 
with Sweden and became a separate and 
independent kingdom This is perhaps the 
only instnnce in history of the formation 
of an independent kingdom without anj 
fighting and without the help of any 
foreign powers The Government ofRussia 
since the rear 1903 was in theory neon 
stitutionii hereditary monarchy but m 
fact the legi lativc, executive and judicial 
powers continued to be united to a great 
'xtentin the Emperor who continued to 


bear tin. title of Autocrat till the ilnj of lus* 
practlciHy lorcel abdication last mouth 
Indtr tic Lonstitution granted bj the 
Iritvcol Moutcucpro <n Dccembir 19 
lOOo Montiii gro bee ime a hereditary 
constitut onal moiurchj with popular 
ixpr scntation but it is now under 
German and Austrian occupation Persia 
obt lined a coiisti utioninlOOG but up to 
the present she has not been able to enjoy 
the adyaotages of a settled orderlj and 
progressive government How farcertam 
foreign povv ers are responsible for this state 
ol tilings nnl to what extent the Persian 
people themselves arc responsible it is not 
within the Scop" of this note to discuss 
It IS not certain whether the establishment 
of dvmocracj in Russia will nflect the 
fiturcof Persia fav orably orunfavorably 
Probabh it will be good for Persia fn 
1908 Midhat P isha s constitution of 1876 
was restored to Turkey I ncicr it ^rker 
made some nrogrtss But internal dissen 
sions the Balkan wars and the present war 
have created a verj embarrassing situation 
lor the Turlcish people On October S 
1908 Bulgtna declared her independence 
The self governing Union of South Africa 
was constituted m 1909 Of the consti 
tuynt prov inccs of this Union Natal and 
Cape Colony had been alrc idy self govern 
ing British colonics butthc Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State hiving been grant 
cd selfgovcnimcnt after subjugation bj 
the Br tish Government the creation of the 
Union must be counted a gam to the cause 
of popular freedom Butthis is a gain 
onlj to the people of f uropcan extraction 
The African population except a small 
number in Cane Colony arc without the 
franchise and have been reduced bj miqui 
tous land laws to the position ol serfs in 
their own ebuntry Portugal was dedar 
yd a republ c in 1010 The Portuguese 
dominions m India have been recently 
granted internal autonomj Ihc indcpcn 
ilcnccof \lbama was protKimcd m 1912 
tut it IS now under Austrian occupation 
On Pebrnary 12 1912 China the oldest of 
monarchies became a republic She has 
smcc had many internal troubles Her 
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mtegnty too has been threatened from 
O-Jtside But the establishment of demo 
Russia perhaps _ o- 

irceof her anaVetj, as the Russian Re 

pablic-that IS ^^hat »t to be 

come, not likely to favour 
terntonal aggrandisement bv _+c\fth' 
nnH .r^Cf.i^ce the inhabitants ol tn 


‘Tfroo returned no^\ you would be nsto 
niched at the progress u hich the opposi 
SoS!ine might la), the re>o utionary 
made the re\ olutionary 
iLc takeu possB=.<=n of ill clisses 
all a*^® nil proftssions and the\ arc 
oubhdy expressetl in the streets m the 
puDiiei> I til.. fTorernment offices 


con^ueot pubUclj^ 'Sdm tho' gcverno,=„t^officos 
and even if she does the inhabitants of t believe the police itself is earned away 

parts ol China mdaded in the KussinpE ‘^fy''"?''',,/’cou?se'' be 

PabhcarehUclvtoenjoy the r ,bts or inch dnetnnes could bb* t,c 

tens hke other inli-ibitnnts of ‘''bVlP prencheil openly under a Pa"™’’ “bsp°t c 

Snee almost the l>eg.oniug of Government but the Pfa'S ““"e 

occupation the Philippines hiTceni y™^ become so liermcntcd ivith tlm preyailmg 

gteatmeasurvof popular self oOv ernm sp,nt of enthusnstie liberalism 

They have non been granted perfeetlyre e^oid be artfully "^1" *5' 

poniible government Arabia vvas in tea^ '"‘'"TsSied rtL S 

part under Turkish ^'',,5'“" ^,„ae andtlie public ''tT ob"? 'j?™,'?,' ' S 

Grand ShenI of Mecca has set up of reading between the lines The work 

pendent kingdom in the provmceo J „ h,ch had perh ips the K" 

and assumed the title ofling . , 3 ,„„ ,n popul insing the doemnes was a novel 

In spite of reverses ’'"‘J, ® ° I called Silo Die/atl ’ (''hat is to be done ) 

here and there the cause , written in pnson by Tcheruishevski one 

independence and PPPh'^T „ of the ac idemic leaders of the movement, 

thusGbccn nnrduog tnumphantlv from mt 33 „b the sanction of the 

Mctorv to victory The crowning eveiu ,3^tbi„t,cs i (Cneictopaedia Untnmiica ) 
in this '"“'bP’V'.u’G^Moles'wil m the The revolution incs began apripag inda 
the assertion of "i' '' ' ' ' l” d among the working population of the 
Russian rmpire , M as towns and the rural p pnlation in the 

hitherto figured J„c„cv villages The prop igandi ts were reornitcd 

the tjpicnl autocracy Its bureaucracy the facnltv of ptirsical science 

had been Ivpown ns the umrcrsitics from the Technological 

and the most highly dtP}",''” ' tb‘_ iilstilute nod from the medical schools, 
world It "h» ar? tonrfed to and a female contingent was supplied 

the Tsar himself But it ^ the bv the midwifery classes of the viedieo 

the ground like a house of cards as if at the gj , Academy Those of each locality 

mere breath of the popular w ill know n to each other, bat 

The Revolution in Runia there was no nttempt to establish amoog 

T. seciri1i'i< licen\crv tlieni hienirchical di^tm^^mns or discipline 
ThcRcsolutionm Kus mh Lnch indiMdual had rntirc freedom as ro 

sudden ,",';,"°V,S7uDt.ntbedarkby the kind and means of propaganda to be 
hisliouselioliUi ui tonkept^ condition cmnlovei! Some d.sgui-ed themselves as 

the burcaneraev about tlie reai^^ ct oidiiiarv labourers and sought 

of Russia and ‘ tlm burVauents to convert tl cir nnedurateil fellow w ork 

doubtful whvtl cr vven all tl „cn m the industrial erntres whilst 

hud a clear idea o the others settled m the v.ll .gesns school 

democratic ““r sudden tlie trarhere (Eurrdopnctlia Brifanmca ) 

under control L „nc^pcct<d \nd The resolution m Russia then >s not 

revolution the Kil bad been so «nddcn ns it «eems 

w hctbcr expected revolutionaries alone who had worked 

ircpared for it 5' ^ , frecilom ami tlic among the peasants and other labounBg 
;othc cau^; of victims people There were various other moie 

for the moral ard intellectual 

awakening of the p-opf<f„ There 
mnnvwho did not ongin illv «itart with 
mhifiitic notion* hut whom official ptr 


s-;germS“TtlSoG.E.n„ume^^^^^^^^ 

|i?,%'rvroTmath..rougbgora^^^^^^^^^ 


iinsnas ‘ ^ t„r r f IhCl— nmuiiuc noiiun* uub w.mv. . 

iccnttiia s, friend who had secaUon had turned into m^li^ Jhis 

X high offiual wrote morthK proces* ot mnnufacture rrf mhiliK^ anor 

wen aWnt from Ku'f<i'i loi 
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cbists or Te\olutionane8 of n similar their administration may be unpopular 
character is well known m other dcspoti owing to the autocratic or bureaucratic 
eally governed countries also S 3 Stem and machinery But frequently 

There IS a widely prevalent notion that tl mgs arc not what they seem And 
the Russian revolutionaries were all bomb afternll though it is on y too natural to 
throwers and assassins lhatisnotso feel s .me sympathj for the ex emperor and 
They w ere for the most part unsrlfish and his family the cause of the freedom of the 
high minded men and women who had MOplc and their welfare must always 
devoted their all to the loving and peace claim higher consideration than the posi 
ful service of the Motherland Even some tton of in In idunls however high placed 
of those who eventuallj took to nssassma they maj be We speak of their p sition 
tion were oriLinally peaceful benefactors nottheir h ippiness for we believe it 
of the poor tfe persecution of the Russian would I e possible for Nicholas Romanov 
bureauwacy dro ”e them to take to bloody and his fam ly to lead a liappier hie m the 
uurcauvravjr UIUY pnvacy of retirement than in the midst 

"Tt IS tbe shortest -lod least Moody of the plded splendours of their palaces 
^ t «« smnnrf'int character ever guarded by an army of sentinels and 

«eo d rm historr ButTmoSrS^ Uoe'asy lies t/ie head that nears 

S2dea|ha^heeU^^^^^^^ l^L^r rre’ ^4' S 

ra”.‘ITl.e'p"eo^J'l&l‘’faS\rr‘’J^ 

up Jor the defects, of a had system and 


taken 


the hardship caused t1 ereliv An autocrat 
howevergood is a mortal like other men 
and on his death 1 is policy and methods 
are not unoften reversed Democraev 
has Its defects but it is the best of all 
forms of government so far evolved or 
devi«cd by nnn and there is a far greater 
'5'*? chance o( continuous progress under a 
^tbe democratic government than under the 
best of autocracies The greatest con 
3® demnntion of autocracies and bureau 
cracics and tbe highest claim of deraocra 
cics to the adherence and support of 
,too thinking persons lie in this that the 
717 highest good of men in their indtvidunl 

nod collective capacities consists m the 

301 ® ability to do all netdful things themselves 
rr« „ .he btenn TIC of ihe movement up to 19» in being self ruling self sufficient and sell 

abilit? autocraties^ nn"bu«Vn“cS« " 

ha« ad,rcatly ‘„da„cy 

wUn'fto'^^ confidenl al Tuemorandum pitsenled W ^\c rejoice that we have lived to see tl e 
ite emperor ^ enfranchisement of so large a portion of 

^he ex tsar Nicholas 11 in whose aDOi Our joy is not any vvmt the less 

fhA revolution has culminated ts - r 


the following figures from the Bacjcio 
p&edi'i Britaantcn — 

The fo low Qg c n n 1 stai « ci of ihe mo 
dur ng s 1 and a ha f yen* of ts g «« i 
SVidJuly 189 to i« Jsno ry c888) a. 
from unpubl *1 «d offic at record* — 

Number of affa t» e*vm oed ti il e poi ce 
depattmeitt 

Number of person* pun shed 
These 3046 puo shmenls tbay be o » aed 
fo low ng categor es — 

Death 

Penal serv tude 

Nx ie "ndet pol ce super, s on in European 
Puss a 

Lesser pun shmeots 


cation the revolution has i-_- ^ 

hioiselt a man of cenllo 
character His mfe too is » 
thcsamcdispositon. They aCTConacr tM 
impress on that the people ol Kama I >«» 
them and probably it n as hot n . r 
erroneous impress on as 
of men arc persona/// popular though 


keen or sincere because there is no stlfi**!! 
feeling in it Because we have a human 
hca^t^ we must rejoice whenever and vvher 
ever a brother man becomes free 

The Effects of the Revolution 
In ’Speaking of the effects of the Rev olu 
tion In Russia we do not refer merely to 
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’ the hastening of the tcrmtoa 
war, though that may he one ° j.jp^Hy 
habl? consequc-nces _ ^ ggs. 

to Its more far-reaching conseq -fe^ious 

As we have indicated > -^pnared for 
Dote, the nation was being P .^er-itions 
the change for decades, nay, j^jog of 
past, by the Russian j* Russian 

the programmes of the'.e leaders, a ku 
writes thus in A'eiv/m w - 

Those programmes are m complex 

*nd sometimes of a >n:!rn*rorfiadan.rTOxeor 
social problems Never uraspor to rule, 

selfish tendency, never the Uesi And formolx 

or to have privileges, — “nussta for all 

like "Russia for Russians, b Russian soil must 

humanity" All wno live O” , . ^5 any distmcnon 

.moy .bl -sh,. o' 

ol race, creed or caste sa^aested 

‘he equality of rights for w sometimes naive 

These schemes may '»* seated hy awonder- 

ind unpractical, but » i«y ^ sacrifice. Some of. 
ul spirit of (or Poland. Finland. Arme- 

ben ask for Home th.it certain parts 

ma, and there are „,oy perfect Self Govern- 

or the Empire might also enjoy pe 
meat. »««'» ‘-*’“5 ?* by patriots 

Sometimes the queUioOi ^sas^^ p^rtsof the 

of the old sty e • _ ^ Central Russia remains 

500”^? Wifi^nKen the very existence of Russia be 
?i per!lP^ Ke Blor.ous answer of ‘he revolutionary 

KS. «« . "W« io bOl b<be.« m Ihe 

ienl • bol ...n ,t R.... a »sr« 10 pybib >« "b" 
fXioAl.r I« htr ptmb. thin b.t »«<l lr»ibpl« on 

the principles of justice and I beny 

The unselfish und seir.sucrificing spmt 
by u Well the Kussiun leaders were uctu- 
ated encoiiraKes one to hope that New 
Russia mil not insist on the lupins out of 
any oriental or occidental. ppiver. but only 
on proper reparations, indemnities and 
“a?antcesfor the future 
Scace as one of the peace terms A 
Sal democracy ouslit not to hnic 
■ Sythins to do ivith the suppression, 
JJSrcssmn, exploitation and enslavement 
J^P^iiiinnilitTes It IS also to be hoped, 
tIte?eforc. that New Kn'Sin ivib have no- 
tllms to do with the dismemberment of 
Fema nnd China. It is also likely that 
Seratic Russia will never m the future 

Ik cS'dcred a menace to India on its 
K.irthA' estern frontier. And, of cour.re.wc 
c^iKCt that all parts of Enrope and Ana 
expect tiu „ nnd occupation 

” nf t”sre fn tte polltol enfranehilrment 
, mil share ,nthc pm ^ve cv- 

Tbit the KuS'ians will prepare all 


meat a, the great American republic is do- 
Vfttv in the Philippines. 

\ctnsnovr see ard rejoice to see on 
how many races freedom has already 
dawned or is going shortly to dawn. 
Poles Bulgarians, Bohemians, and other 
Slavs' Lithuanians, Letts, Latins, Ruma- 
nians Greeks. Swedes, Noruegiuns. Danes, 
Germans, Iranians, Armenians, and Qther 
Arvans Tews, hinns, Esthomans, Lapps, 

Mordvinians. Karelians, Cheremisses.byrye- 

mans, Permiaks, VotvaUs, Samoyeds, Tur- 
ko-Tatars, Tunguz, Chuvashes, Bashkirs, 
Turkomans. Kirghiz. Sarts, Uzbegs, 
Yakuts, Karakalpaks, Kalmuks, Bunats, 
Mongols, Circas>ians, Mmgrelians, Imere- 
tians Lazes, Stanetians, Georgians and 
other Caucasians. Chinese, Japanese, and 
Koreans, Yukaghirs, Konaks, Chukclus, 
Eskimo, Ghilaks, Kamchadals, Ainns, and 
others, inhabiting the empire, w ill be bene- 
fited by the establishment of democracy 
m Russia. A great many of them are 
Asiatics. _ ^ ■ 

This shows that a State which is, a 
compact whole consisting of temtones 
situated in Immediate ncmity to one an- 
other. IS more likely to have the same pro- 
gressive and enlightened form ofgotera- 
mentm all its parts than one of which 
the parts he at great distances from one 
another. It is, of course, a wish impos- 
sible of fulfilment.— but how’ we could 
wish that Great Britain were located in 
the Bay of Bengal or in the Indian Ocean 
or in the Arabian Sea, lorming an undivid- 
ed and unbroken land-surface with India ! 
It would then be impossible for the oppo- 
nents of Indian Horae Rule to maintain in 
our country a system of government differ- 
ent from and infenor to that prevailing m 
the United Kingdom. But men may act in 
a progresrive spirit in spite of the absence 
of the geographical advatage w’e have re- 
ferred to above. The United States of 
America is situated at a great distance 
from the Philippines. Seas and oceans 
intervene. But the spirit of democracy 
animates and governs the political affairs 
of both countries * The Americans are 
mainly of Bntish stock. What they have 
done, certainly the original parent-stock is 
not incapable of doing. 

There is also another advantage iu 
being m immediate vicinity to an enlight- 
ened country. Knowledge of all kinds is 
diffused faster among countries between 
which there is et'yjntercourfc bi land than 
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among countries between which oceans 
mti.r\«.ne lint this dusadN antngc too 
cnnbcovcrcomeli) Immnn effort proxid 
cd th ri. l»c the will to do it In any ease 
the British iKorile ought to sec that 
Amertenus and lUssians do not become 
greater political nnd intellectual hcncfuc 
torso! tBiatic races than tlicmschcs \o 
one jet know a which nation will succeed 
most in giving to Asm advanced politital 
institutiona and mhanced scientific nnd 
mechanical knowledge Our children will 
know, if not ourselves 

'The Changeleia East ’ 


It IS surprising how men unthmkinclT 
subscribe to meaningless cant, unloundcu 
tbeones nnd dicta which have no basis in 
fact, Europeans speak of the cimogelcss 
East. the immo\ cable East the an 
changing East etc But m ^ 

Hast has changed ns much as the west 
That Westerners rule the roast exert where 
in the bast except in Japan is itself a 
prool of the change that the East has un 
dergone Tennyson wrote 
Tears ofEurope than a cycle of Catliaj 
But he was thinking of Europe as she 
became after the introduction ot the use of 
stcan power for the purposes of locomo 
tion and manulacturc 
steam there xxas no diilcrcnce baxvcen 
Last and West as regards changelessncss 

o"rch..,a .vh-ch wa, .o 
Term) son the t etj type of eon*!rr-it„m or 
stoCTtney has in recent yctrs nntogone 
l“?rer olotions J-ipm hns chnneed nn I 
IS still fist chnnging ^"“5, 

Afghanistan has changed though thw is 
no outward mark of this change dis«rn 
ible vet And now Russia which 
used to be formcrlj s^ken of dis 
o^cincly by Western Xuropeans ns 
St o Jntnl eonntr, 
through a great revolution Of ‘t 

“ll ifore be spoken of n, ■>» 
country pure and simple ' But will the 
Ural range be obliterated or xx ill t^ 
Asiatic possessions of Russia be . 
m the continent ofEurope in nexx > 

of geographies wntten }>\ Europeans > 
It w ould be ncc'ssacv m that " 

elude Japan China and the Ehd PpJ^ 
Europe or America Eor 
immutable incompatibility between dc 

erncy and Asi i ’ 


India Does Not Change 
But xxlntcxcr may be the ease xxith the 
other countries of Asi i or of the xxorld 

Iniin IS considered unfit for and incap ibic 

of any change Wedonot cifcoursc mean 
nnj unlawful change but only rapid 
ordered progress in the direction of demo 
tracj . 

There IS a popular belief that earth 
quakes may turn things topsj turvj ex cry 
where cl c butthtj cannot cause exentbe 
slightest tremor in Holj kashi or Benares, 
for that cit> rests secure on the tnknt of 
thcxxiiitc god Stxa Similarly, the minds 
of the people of all other countnes may be 
agitated b> yearnings and aspirations 
p lineal social etc but the souls of 
Indians ore proof against anj such agitn 
tion For does not their country repose m 
quiet resting in stable cquil briiim on the 
bayonets of the white British soldiers and 
the pens of while British buaaucrats far 
btyond the range of transmission of 
thought w ax es fre m tlic rest of the w orld ’ 
Still It would seem as if even India 
could bear some change — i change which 
xxould make the predominant pjsitionof 
Dritisli burtaucrats lure secure for all time 
secure at any rate so long ns the British 
connection xxith India endured The Uircc 
tors of the Last ludia Company declared 
that there was to be no ruling eastern 
India the Charier Act ol 1830 embodied 
their Mcxxsm that respect in a xxell known 
Section The procl im ition of H M Queen 
Victoria confirmed by her son and grand 
son declared that there was tobcnodis 
tinction made in oflicial appointments 
lietwecn ludmnsand other British subjects 
on the ground of race or religion S.C Mr 
Llojd George the Premier recently dc 
dared iu the House of Commons that 
though tl e Irish could hare Home Rule 
for the asking they could not claim to 
impose Home Pule on Ulster But the 
iKavcn bom Public Sen icc Commissioners 
wemeau the majority of them superior 
in wisdom statesmanship nnd righteous 
ness to the Directors of the East India 
Company and their contempornrj British 
statesmen nod to Queen \ictonn and her 
successors liaxc recommended that there 
should he a ruling caste of British stock m 
India that their numlier should be a 
minimum of three fourths of the whole 
force of rulcr> and that it is right tq im 
pose and perpetuate the rule of this 
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bureaucracy on India, because be 

cau«e India is not Ulster 

ten.eai,y oriental Iron, .t 

kssness W c make some extn 

A« „nch«,.„, C.V.. Se,r.ce for .ho ^ 

there was a cry, in ins'S'*”' 'j^,'ly unjusib kept 
ofind.athal I'Mndiaos. ,| * 

Mt of the proper share j Sir, ll>e«e »is 

higher seivices of 'w^t cry Rulers ma> come. 

good and just r«*0" ‘^‘ovs may come and V«ccro>s 

and rulers may go. Vic« ,jspecl. but they 

may go I speak of ihe character, or the 

lea\e little ,“f,,on Councillors may sii, 

course, of our administtat on . 


iea\e little impre«'«" -r t^ouncill — ...-, — . 

course, of our v and they ma» be per 

and talk and abuse eacn ^5 3, 

muted to sTteak a«a>. ,n the iffairs of life 

present conuituted muc^h^^m^^^^^^ is the g.eat C.vl 

Jut whit It IS ‘“^ 5 . j„ uhicl, lists foreier Men 

Service of India, „„ but. oiy friends, ihc 

nay come and "I'n i 8 wdUoon for 

members of the Civil a whi h they a re justly 

ever with their traditions, hidebound and cast 
proud P“k “’?V %hey are good men They ate 
^ Kv^the' we prmclple l( doing the best that 

SerTfow no® for the^appoinlmencs. not for the hind 
sorTe sllaries Uas for the pufpose ofpuu.ngmo.tr 
claim in the higher machinery of Goiernment, for 
nutuna in some wheel at lent in that machmery. that 
we”lt?diin8, hive been press ng for a long iiitie for the 
tecoini ion of the great principle 

have an adequite share in the admimsiration of the 
roumr^ indue Riven facilities for admission irto the 
Cwl Service \Vell, bir, for this reason, we have 

asked for 2^„„ii,neooi EsammaUene. 

c... if Fn>1ish lads were told to go to 
Kamschai don’t know what language the 

Englind. 10 lear^ i u 

Kamsehatkins ^ J ,3„gu,ge. and then goba.kto 
fammations 1 attnndeofthe 

ioiSimen tow'irds that nrrangement The same 
bogiisnroen i »,,vpfaken an estreme case, by 

the «e*ano«n%tinc'P>e of reduction, of the d.fficolij. 
the well known p . ^ of the present arrange 

should 1 say the S j ^ jg difncultex 

menu You ‘ , 'VoyS^ for a moment 

amioations m >our I R^ g Ungiage lest 

realise the great j^aod pressing haodcap* 

imposes upon us. a g g, that, jou are at 

Why shoidd we nor ^ou are not content 

a loss to know. j-aming y mr language 

with imposing on us tie /"nd J » one If the 

^r trymn to learn your ^ 

' most dmciilt to letm » J gur best to 

couniry for the j country, and then, if 

» 'kkroi; .>.= ««’. 


Th,re?r« oHi" considtral.on. 1 do ool igooro 
You say “Not only are you to learn our 
hMQage.bot >oli must go to En^^nd o Pl’* 
iingoas^ j whether that is right or 

“oos .Wlior soili > pt-d'il-re 
rbe kicher cooii of 6111’aony "'.li*'' “» 

Woho'O .obmiit.dio u order p.otts!. 
S “o iB.o asreed If )oo lh.no a lojonra lo Eng 
hTnd .. nneurv togne the nece-siry e.ptnence lo 

..pirns to .hnpnhl.c "'''"'1° ““’'‘T 

m.Lniith Loioorn. let ihem go with the certainty 
IJltiheynillhei adio.iied into the piecincls of thei 
L„ f b"i.cc l-etihem p... the., e..m,„.i.o,„ m 
,h„ c ootry under ihe -rme le.t That i. ihe point, 
sV The Comnti.iion hate throon ihe.e !0 bolky 
tidpine. at oitr head. With »hat remit > We could 
tiTve con Peted ae, Indians, could have venmied to 

aiouire your language to some eaieot atleasi.tfne 

h,d been g.ten a eh. nee, bet the Commission sils in 
oJginenton oot claims, and says here isonrjndg. 
merit. “We have 

Double barred the Cate 


• We have reduced the -ge from s2 to 17. because 
17 IS the age ibat soils our bo>s wh» leave scl 01 Is. 
The time may oot suit > u.bot it suns us ''^have 
dine more We have said that previous to the ex 
ammation. there must he a three years’ res dence in a 
public school in England W’e have dnae >el mote. 
We have scored out your 

Sanskrit, Arable and Persian 
from the languages Are >ou not content that, la- 
sieadofihis, though we have practically abiointely 
doie away with the inconvenient scrap of paper the 
Queen’s Prochmation, we have not taken away your 
chances altogeiher? We have given you 
Seven AppoinlmenU 

tobe competed for in India Are you not content 
I ask you. Sir, 1 ask the representatives of the Civil 
Service, v^ho are arrayed against roe,-no. I beg 
their pardon. I vvill not say arrayed against, but m 
frontofme, I ask them, would they expect any body 
of Englishmen |n England to accept such an arrange- 
ment,ifK was proposed in the case of English youths? 
Dut what they should not accept in their owi» case, 
would they expect ustn India to accept? 1 have 
Ukei only one examp e, one prominent exaropfo 

from this blessed Commission, which has cost, I do 
not know how many thousands of pounds, and will 
no doubt bring decorations to the Commissioners 
But 3»r, isnolone example enough? V’ety strong 
expressions were coming into my mind to clearly 
demonstrate that what the Commissioners have done 
IS not acceptable to the people of Ind a It is 
Ad IbsuU 

to our ©onmon sense It isa denial of nnht If 

we were told in clear and unequivocal language ihat 
Ihe Civil Service is closed to us, that we could have 
undecstood Plain language we cm under-t<nd, 
but subterfuge we do not undersund I say it is an 
insult to the common s*nse of India Why, Sir, 
what IS (be use of a Commission like this, what if 
iheufof all Ih-s expenditure of money and en*'-^ 
lot the *ake cf 7 appointments to be cemp-ted f 
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India’ And these seven appointments to be given 
under trhai conditions ? Not an eaiy open competitiM 
but by selection by our univet.iiiei well. Sir, again 

you are trying to bring in an elemeat of elnnination 
I do not wish to discuss the recommendations ol the 
Commits on in this Council at this stage But I 
do rise to give a great warning that better, far 
abandon the report of the Commission, for the 
condiion of things have ervtirely changed /he iw 
years f the War have accelerated ind ancond lionsby 
nearly jo years The Commission Is an »'’«hto«wm 
It IS altoueiher out of date Leave it alone India will 
not be sorry Uut if you worked upon this Commis 
Sion without ascertaining the public feeling how fir 
the recommendations of that tomrniss.^ were 
acceptable to the masses of t^he people of Indw, and 
if 1 ini incorrect in us ng the term "’^ses. how far 
such recommendations were unacceptable to those 
classes for whom the Commission was ««« »“ 
would be taking a grave risk Indeed you talk of 
Dueontent. 

Mv friend here forges instruments for the letter 
foB of the body, hut do not forge instroments 
fof the fettering of the mmd You talk of cisconteni 
VQU talk of disaffection but do not lake measures 

rtX”H”m.Tur, Sm.. 0, 

oa Colom.l l™«' ..'.tof, i-J,,. 

Lrt. d”/ M ?. SJ .b'..dv.. j.y W a. 

55 LdS.fA’t'on' otV. 

mmrn 

who IS the man wno wou.u matter .n 

p"..' "> 

your own case ^ 

Tto Pdople ot Inid «na tbd 
Retoluhon 

AU men and women in 
heard of the revolttuon m Russia ana 


understand its meaning and knowofwhat^ 
a\a8trangeof peoples it will nuect the 
fortunes for the better, will have their 
minds filled with longings for politicaU 
betterment and with a convictton that 
they themselves are not unfit to exerciK 
political power and rights One of the 
arguments used by our opponents to prove 
India's unfitness fur home ruie is the large 
number of races, speaking different Ian 
suages, which inhabit India The jacotn 
pkte list of races inhabiting Russia given . 

in a previous note is an answer to 
this argument Intelligent, well informed 
and thinking Indians will not think that 
there can be or ought to be a revolution in 
India hke the one which has taken plare 
in Russia , for the circumstances of the 
two countries arc different But whateter 
the circumstances of a country, one thing 
holds good every where,— Nations by tlrirW ^ 
selves are made If we would have the ^ 
rights of free men, let us be ready w ith the 
devotion and self sacrifice which political 
betterment requires The Russian revolu- 
tionaries have succeeded m spite of, not 
because of, the crimes and bloodshed and 
the assassinations nghtly or wrongly 
associated with the revolutionary move 
meat ^Yc must shun all criminal methods ^ 
We must a\ oid the mistakes of the Russian 
leaders We roust work keeping the 
British connection intact But we must 
be inspired with the devotion and Self 
sacrifice of the Russian leaders They gave 
away everj thing foi the sake ol service to 
the Motherland Are we ready with the 
offering of our time, energies, fortunes, 
careers’ *• . , 

We must continue to work along the 
line ol action recommended by our leaders 
long before the Russian Rev olution beedme 
anactu'ihty Naj.as there seems to be a 6 
small knot of Indian men inclined toward^ 
revolutionary methods, It IS incumbent oi^ 
all, whether officials or non official*,— if 
only to counteract revolutionary octivi 
tics,— to give the people general and poh 
tical education of the right sort m the 
villages and towns and adopt all pO'Sible 
means to improve their inatenal condition. 
It vvill not do to say, that, because the 
Russian revolutionaries taught their peo- 
ple, therefore we w ill not teach ours , or, 
Mcause they gave medical and other aid 
to their people, therefore we will not ren 
der such aid to ours , or, because they 
helped m the political awakening of their 
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people or revived and ciicouraRcd j 

industries, we will in India |uses to- « 
do with such things. is I 

light a fire to eook 1 “®. „oses Kapid \ 

sometimes used for other Q^iy subs- t 

evolution along nght lines is the only ^ 

titute for revolutions. ^ ^ < 

The Ruler, of Indio ?"■! ‘h' j 

Revolution. ' 

Speaking in the House of Lloyd'oeorge, I 

the Russian Revolution, • - j 

the BritUh , 

The Imperial Gorernmeot i,berty wm ' 

Kussian people would fia times, and 

own honour. 

The Premier added : 

. L"S"t' A." o?a°p< )ch and the first great 

eTents, marVtog the worl ^ entered the 

triumph of the principles elackeniog lO 

War. will not result in rou'u«oo ^ 

thscondnetofthe war. t Kussian people 

SW'.' r " r Mr Llovd 

It seems necessary, to ask Mr. Ll<^d 

Gcoree and. other Bntish ruler, of Indra 
to bfar in mind the dietum that a free 
people ivere the best defeaders of 
?„-n honour, in connection with India, too. 
\Ve would ask all British statesmen also 
to bear in mind in all that they would do 
in relation to India the declaration that 
the British people along with their Allies 
were fighting “in the cause of human 
freedom." The British rulers of India 
cannot be reminded too often of the 
declared “principles for which” thej' ‘ enter- 

When some months ago Mr. Lloyd 
George told the London correspondent of 
the Australian United Cabfc Service . 
“We stand at this moment on the verge of 

^he createst liberation the world hassewi 

since the French revolution." wc wrote 
in our February number : 

Vm we want to make his words perfectly 8^ 

sassflli 

b°“ Itnelf if the most numerdns nationa 

Bnt..h bopn. iWli. ^ 

,t,r ... .ff..™. 


oeoole" by Ibc Premier to describe the 
IfinSans alter the Revolution, m support 
use. When he described tbe Kussian 
ueoule after the icvolutiou as free, he ciear- 
Rf Xaut to imply that before the revolu- 
Uon they were not free. Yet, before the 
revolution, Russia was an mdepeudent 
country, and tbe Russian people had their 
Duma, winch was a parliamentary insti- 
tution. though not ns powerful and as ful- 
ly representative of the many peoples in- 
habiting the Russian empire as the Britisn 
Parliament is of Great Bniam and Ireland. 
If a people inhabiting an independent 
countrS and having a p.irlmmentaty as- 
sembly wuh somewhat restricted repre- 
sentation and powers, required to be free 
in order to be tbe defenders of their own 
honour, and if this attainment of “free- 
dom" by them, can be spoken of as the 
first great triumph of the principles for 
.. -»r». -.1 Tipnnlf^ “entered the 


“ wedid -t ™“'‘4“j3'-:Sratlon"°„1l 

when we used the womi i , - 

•■liberated" in conneetion 'Mti* J" 

• can cite the use of the "Oris a irec 
‘ 61^^15 


War," surely it woma uc nguL vu 
India as “liberated," if she, a dependent 
country without any parliament of any 
description, were given Horae Rule; and. 
it would, of course, not be proper to speak 
of India as free until she got Home Rule 
and bad a parliament. Lest some might 
think our provincial and imperial councils 
were parliamentary institutions m emb^o, 
we would remind them that Lord Money, 
who ga\e us these enlarged councils, 
vehemently protested that in doing so he 
w-asnotiniroducing tbe thm end of the 
parliamentary ^Ycdge. , , , , , 

We hope we have established the two 
propositions that India is not free, and 
that in order to be consistent the Bntish 
people should give us free political institu- 
tions Otberivise their declaration that 
they were fighting in the cause of human 
freedom would not be correct. It may, 
of course, be contended that the Allies 
were fighting for human freedom, and 
that as Indians were not human beings, 
they need not have freedom. But no 
Bntish man or woman has laid down 
such a cycical proposition. We do not 
therefore feel called upon to refute it. It 
may and has been contended that Indians 
are not fit lor eten the qualified freedom 
which Home Rule implies. For such 
freedom we have pro\cd our fitness re- 
peatedly, and some of'the arguments in 
proof of our fitness have been brought 
together in our pamphlet “Towards Home ' 
Rule." So we need not repeat these 
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The growtl ol cr m nala is greatly stifflulatcd 
where people are badly fed taorally and phys cally 
uabtaltby infected w tb any forms of d seaae and 
Tice In euch c rcu nstances morcoTer there is too 
often the eel adoeace of hered ty and example The 
ofispr Dg of criminals are constantly impelted to 
follow a the r parents footsteps by toe secret 
spr ogs of nature nod pressure of ch Id «b tot tat tc 
nesa Tbeseedis tbro rn so to speak Into a hot 
bed where t finds congen al sot in wb eb to take 
root and flour sb 

According to this autUoritj wberetcr 
crime shows itself it follow s certain well 
defined lines and h'ls its genesis m three 
dominant mental processes the result of 
marked propensities These are malice 
greed and acquisitiveness and lust The 
crimes due to these causes are often inter 
dependent and overlap The proportions 
in which these three categories are mam 
fested have been worked out in England 
and Wales to give the follourctg figures 
The percentage in any 100 000 of the 
popolatioD IS — 

Cnmes of malice 15 per cent 

Crimes of greed 75 

Crimes of lust 10 

Thefts &.C due to hunger and want 
come under the second category and form 
the largest proporti n of crimes 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to pursue the s ibject of the genesis of 
enme any further From what we bare 
said and from the extracts made from 
Major Griffiths s ob«cr\ation8 it should 
be clear that poserty insanitary dwellings 
and environments disease lack of educa 
tion criminal tendenc es etc largely give 
rise to enme Just as in the ca«c of 
diseases so >n that of crime presentionis 
better and more important than core 
And how can we prcicnt crime’ No 
practicable increase in the number of 
policemen no amount of Mgilance on their 
part can prevent enme if the causes there 
of be not eradicated If large numbe s of 
"peujlft’ififia-'i'O -j/trifs Viam ’/a 

povertj some of them will fed impelled to 
thieving and they w lU also nccessir ly be 
without any appreciable intellectoal and 
moral education So hothtbeir moral nnd 
material condition will combine to inenase 
tlicnuralicroftheftsadd other enmesagamst 
property Poverty can be lessened bt ira 
parting to the people general nncl ngnenf 
tural and other industrial education 
Education is also a means of moral im 
protement Hence education lies nt the 
root of the prcxcntion of crime 


Disease and msanitarj homes and sur 
roundings often make people mcious anc 
\icc leads to crime Ifdisease and insani 
tation tno of the root causes of crime an 
attacked enme can be reduced The pliysi 
ctan and the sanitarj expert can therefore 
do the policeman s work \cry eflectncly 

If the children of criminal classes or o 
incorrigibly MCIOUS people are early takei 
care of and remot ed from their evil sur 
roundings arc placed under proper guar 
dianship and tuition recruits can thus bt 
cut off from the permanent army of cnme 
The work of the Social Sen ant and edu 
cator can m this waj lighten the labors ol 
the police 

So v\e urge that if for no other reason 
than that the legitimate olject of policing 
the country maj be the tetter accom 
phsbed Goi eminent should see tint all 
boys and girls m the country are properU 
educated and therebj made mtclhgcnt 
moral and law nbid ng citizens that nil 
prcventible diseases are eradicated tint 
the sanitarj condittoo ofrurnt and urban 
areas >s improved and that by \ocationnl 
education of different kinds and bygjvmg 
encouragement to ngncuUure trade and 
manufacturing industries the material con 
dition of the people is ameliorated 

To one class of cnmes known ns poll 
ticftl Major Griffiths has not referred 
probabh because England being n free and 
independent country there is no political 
crime there Ihere is reason to think that 
much of what in India passes for political 
crime IS due to economic causes andean 
therefore be prevented bj doing awnj 
with unemploj meat aid improvingthc 
material condition of the people by this 
nod other means The more the political 
condition of India approximates to that of 
Great Britain the less shall \ve hear of the J 
rcmainiog cumber of political crimes * 

Tliere is no natural antagonism between ’ 
-eiuradfAT. -wm in* Vriv 

police An honcstpohee olTcer who does 
only his lej^itimate dutj the duty which 
IS assigned to h s department m all en 
lightened States is as good a patnot 
as any other lUun in the countrj \\p 
want that the policeman should be the 
Inend of the people Wc desire that tic 
teacher the physician the sanitary expect , 
the agncultunst the Co operator the 
soc al servant and the Captain of Industry 
sfaonll be his friends and allies It is only 
when Ic degrule® himself nnl liccomcs 
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wlat the police an: m 
barbarously r-overned countn 
raise our \oice 'igainst lunr 

Proposed Summei; Conference 

‘"rfAinencan and 
Following the Conferences 

European SummerScboo an 

li'ay^«.?ne'il“b 2 c?nSence nitb 

%?lr|fo1e^h=r drffcreoO^a-to^^^^ 
the community, if f i ^^omca aswell as 
official and °®f‘ 7 uSure and freedom 
men, m the compamt , lectures and 

of Daqeelmg, foy^Kie Problems and 
discussions on ^ -tn'il and artistic, 
Needs of India + Qjjr^l social and 
hygienic and educational 

thical -1.1 „ r inference is to rouse 

The object ' Ss“oVTien and to find 
interest inneu to promise a 

1 common baM o' bringing together 

?fn‘i??’o’f'’m°ee'l?n'|rdo. bUingeaeb 
other 3 needs and oims senes of talks 

Prof Geddes Pin g^'J f„^s of 

£? =Sl3*ii;fs,cs .a mHPon to^Indian 

IndurtJy, Sanitation and Edncat.on, 

Goremmentand Keligion^ C Roj, Dr 

Sir J C » Rabindranath 

tSoS- S athers ’are also expected to 
^“firctnres and scriiees 

^Mthoutfee, bntcip^s j g that 

ike,sMllhnsetobc.n«^ the* fees for 

these mav be co proposed to fix 

Membership, ‘ ^oSIh” eiHh half 

S'eT‘tho''ngh°.t mar not be necessir, to 


e^cn tnoufiu -■ 

call upon It ^ and are meanwhile 

All are "^K°*f^cestions and offers of 

..melted to SommcrConferinec 

ffi^'-on^retS pro ^ten,^- 
fhaiiSirRi-td'BalliCt^'’^^ 


This IS a highly mterestiug expenroent, 
and should prose useful in stimiilatrag 
thought along new lines and leading us to 
undertake social w ork in many directio^ 
which are now neglected We accord 
our hearty support to the scheme 

The War Conlnbulion from India 
The selfruhog Dominions included m 
the British hmpire ha\ e been contributing 
large sums to the war expenses As they 
are self ruling and can do or refrain from 
doing what thev like with their moae>, 
their contributions are nghtlj consider^ 
free will offerings Had India been like 
them a self governing part of the Empire, 
she also would have made a spontaneous 
contribution according to her means B\ en 
in her pre<cnt condition of subjection to 
a bureaucratic government, if the question 
ot a contribution had been referred to the 
oolv, though partially, representative 
membereio the Indian Legislative Council 
they most probably all or a majonty of 
them would have agreed to a contribution 
being made, though the amount might 
not have been the same as fixed upon by 
the Governor General m Council in con 
sultation w ith the Secretary of State for 
India But as the contnbution of £100 
millions was resohed to be made without 
the people of India or their representatives 
koownng anything about it before it was 
decided upon by thfeir rulers, it is a ter 
minological inexactitude to describe it, 
ns some British statesmen have been do 
ing as n free will offering of the people of 
India As wehaieno free will and no free 
controlling \ oice m the political affairs of 
our countrj, there is no opportunity for 
us to saj either yes or no But as we 
have said before, if we had a free voice m 
the afiairs of our country and of the 
Empire, we would have said yes Our 
obj«tion, therefore, is not to anv con 
tnbution itself, but to the description of 
it as a free offenng of India Induais not 
free, and we cannot therefore pass un 
challenged any implication that she is 
Wcare not indulging in hairsplitting or 
mere verbal distinctions India is entitled 
to political nghts But it is a pit> that 
her rulers have so little consideration for 
lier feelings of self respect that thev would 
not show her cv cn the courtesv of a pre 
Mous consultation even when the result 
might lie considered a foregone conclusion 
and vet w mild call the contribution a fret 
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gift Men subs nbe for many worthy 
objects they pa> subscript ons to as»ocia 
tions ot which thej are members often as a 
matter of course But these contributions 
are not decided upon by others without 
the prerjous knowledge and consent of the 
mepibers 

As regards India s contributions to 
wards victory before the present contn 
bution was decided upon British states 
men here and in Great Bntain hare more 
than once described them in detail Hence 
It IS not necessary for us to dnelJ upon the 
subject Regarding India s ability to make 
the latest contribution of £100 millions 
a comparison with Canada will make 
India s poverty quite clear An Ottawa 
telegram dated March 25 tells us that 
subscriptions to Canada s third war loan 
of a hundred and fifty million dollars ha\e 
dosed rhe minister of fmioce has on 
jiounced that the loan has been a magni 
ficent success He eatimated that the sub 
Bcnptions w ould total tw o hundred and 
fifty million dollars This means that 
Canada in this third war Joan that she 
has raised wanted 150 million dollars 
but she has got 07 per cent more than 
what she wanted lit India Goicroroent 
want to borrow 160 crorca of rupees The 
subscriptions baie not up to date (March 
28) exceeded 6 crores 

It is probable that the greater part of 
the 160 crores required w ill have to be sub 
senbed by British capitalists As the m 
terest will have to be paid by the Indian 
tax payers in the form of additional tates 
there will be a further dram on the re- 
sources of India, unless we can subscribe 
the whole amount As tliereis little Iikcli 
hood of our being able to do so we should 
try our utmost to lend Goiermnent ns 
much as we can For thereby the addi 
tional taxes that India wiU have to pay 
, will return to the pockets of her own 
' cluldrcn to some extent That is the only 
way in which we can of course only to a 
\ery small extent get back a part of what 
we shall have to pay In England and tht 
colonies the people ow n and w ork the 
factones for making munitions and other 
war materials So they gam to a great 
extent in high dividends and high wages 
what they pay m the shape of taxes India 
18 not siminriy circumstanced 

India has been hard hit by the war 
High prices rule e\erj where Trade 
does not flourish The cost of living 


has gone up enormously without any 
tise IQ the incomes of our people The 
Sooner, therefore the war is brought i 
to a victorious clos* the better for our 
pockets And jf India s silver bullets 
*an bring peace nearer even by a few 
days it cannot but make it easier for the 
poor people of India to make the tw o ends 
meet As however the dailr war ex 
pcnscs of the British Empire have risen 
Iromy crorcs dailv to about 11 crores a 
daj India s contribution will mean only 
somel-iduvs expenses Great Britain of 
Course could have done without this con 
tnbution But let us look at the matter 
from another point of view 

Fartner* and Dependants 

It IS well known that partners in^V 
concern share all the profits and lossc^ 
Thej- run risis in common ntidcnjoj and 
Suffer advantages and disadvantages Dc 
pendants whether called cmplovecs 
Servants or by any other names neither 
get dividends nor bear any losses They 
sometimes get bucksheesh that is all 

India s position in the Empire is not 
that of a partner That i^ an old 
grieiance which ivt need not revive But 
fts India IS bearing losses running risks 
and spending her blood and treasure like 
A partner respite of her not heio„ one it 
IS but just that the position of a partner 
so long unjustly witnlielcl from her should 
wow be pnen to her 

Our very shrewd Incnd* the \uglo 
Indian journalists and their customers 
have repeatedly preached sermons to us 
exhorting us not to make political capital 
Out of our loyalty Loyalty they have 
told us IS incomMtible w itli bargaining 
Verv trueindced Butwearesurc weeannot 
he more loyal than our Inends the whitej 
Citizens of the self governing Dominions 
We will pay them the sincercst tribute of 
Admiration by imitating them m our own 
araall feeble way They are co-operating 
With Great Bntam to «jn victory I\e 
have done and will continue to do the 
same They Lave autonomy m their m 
terna! affairs and when peace is concluded 
they want to have the same sort of power 
lathe management of the affairs of the 
whole empire as Great Britain nnd Ireland , 
how have We are for the present not so 
Ambitious We want only mtenia! nuto 
homy home rule 

Wv. hope our Anglo Indian journahstn. 
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Wthren will not inter 

stand us Neatlj tw o «ntu«e^ 
oarseand contact '' ntiVelv of the 

not been able to Enropeans 

othcrworldlmess "sj!*.,'' purpose todo 

credit ns when it suits tl P ^grasping 

so We are therefore 

Uedonotwant ^Tl the lovalU 

do not want to t},- sordid bargain 

our«elres and leave n jj 

ing to our 

Colonies L^t us all be lQ>^n ^yght 

bargains , Id «atisfaaon arrange 
to be a fair auu 

ment all round there is no incom 

Seriously “ty and on eude-i 

patihility bot"'™, Xlits To stmc 

5 our to o’’*?!" In' legitimate tt ays is not 
forettic rights in ‘ a .j nerc tt so 
to be lien considered very 

Englandtrould ha 

?ifeiir eJd'atonr to obtain polticnl 

nehts bargaining 

N.„T«...onand^O^Ptogr.n,m. 

, ■>?'r ^°c®r”ore^'cf°™p«s ‘’adtuonal 

rrrod ‘“lileeii'Srd £eH'e“4'for' 

'tmafeTt they nrriaten off even alter dO 
tevS as It li not usunlfot finance mimstcre 
» ,,n 'iiw source ot revenue Itisusual 

™ *n,tme in tt-iys tihich Mould benefit 
;S''e?f,l Siii S.c’^ in order tojustirythe 
theciul taxes once imposed Wc 

nsnintenance o t ^ p^„d for ttio 

must «i'™°: nninteuancc ol tavation 
things vir to , and ihe keeping dottn 
Sntitsliighcsl; ^ tilucalion sanitation 

oT expenditure, n^^^ mdustnul develop 

and agncultnta expenditure 

ment md if there be no rea 

in the«c directton ^ ^ 

sons of State tuxes \\e do 

shall be told to P^y 

not see how v. . jates than what 

existing taxes at the present 

prevail at presen come to the 

rates more wo ^ \exv souices 

...treasury ,fnew taxes are also 

jHStifyiog the \iccroy no doubt 

hard todisco\er hesail in the course 
Mas very baptf”' "%„icb - 
othis closing budget speecu 


tt. 00.1 not il«P* ' •"‘1 an leieeei. lor tj^J 

t .t-Hi Tear* ha« shown remarkable powers Of 
***‘ 2./nS and growth and we hare erery hope 

war IS ended we shall find ourselves 
Sterno^St ^ .nbstaot.al marg o 

Sf fiinds for farther soc al progress 

But the question is w as the continual 
increase in the revenues of India due to 
the increasing prospent3 of the peopl*? 
or was It Iroiight about b^ 
means’ tor it is not unthinkable that 
the income of the people has remained 
oractically stationarj and Government 
ha\e been tal mg from them an increasing 
oroportion of their incomes 5 ear after 
Vear If the increase in revenue was due 
to the progressive prosperity of the people 
what ?re the proofs of that fact’ uc 
think there has not been any perceptible 
improvement m the mntcnal condition 
of the people in general though some 
classes in some areas may have become 
more prosperous than before The reason 
Mhy MC think so is thxt fammcB continue 
to occurin India as before and the death 

rate does not shon signs ol steadily 
falhns year alter year nor have the 
ravages of plxgiie a poverty disease 
ceased or show n sure signs ol diminishing 
Onr contention is not that u e are grow ing 
poorer year alter vear — we have not been 
able to study the subject so thoroughlv as 
to be able to make so positive a statement 
What wc contend is that there are no 
unraistakeable signs or proofs of any 
appreciable improvement in the raatenal 
ondition of the people 

To return to the question which we 
wanted to draw attention to ^\e want 
to wipe off illiteracy within the shortest 
possible time fill the minds of the people 
with useful knowledge and bnghten their 
lues we want to reduce the death rate 
appreiably and steadily we want to im 
prove ind extend agr culture and we want 
to revive and improve old industries and 
introduce new ones All this means in 
creasing expemlitureyear after y ear This is 
possible by retrenchment msome directions 
and also additional t.axation Retrench 
meat IS sure to be resisted so long as the 
bnreauerac} enjny supreme power for 
both civil and military expenditure benefit 
British servants of the crown largely 
though in spite ol their opposition we 
must continue to press for retrenchment 
\dd1t10n3I taxation cannot b" home 
without additional sources of 
IS therefore the bounden duty of 
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Goverument and the people to develop 
the material resources of the country 
'Otherwise not only will progress m educa- 
tion, sanitation. agriculture and manulac 
turing industries be impossible, but the 
effort to keep taxation at the highest level 
mav have the direct effect of preventing 
the number of deaths from famines and 
nreventible diseases Irom steadily fulmg 
Uar after tear It may even nse if great 
kre be not taken to adjust taxation and 
tax bearing capacitj 

We should also strive to do our utmost, 
bv self sacrifice and devotion, in the direo 
tions pointed out abov e. Education, Sam 
tation. Medical Relief, and Agncaltuial 
and Industrial improvementare among the 
most important heads of social service 
India’s tax hearing capacity and therefore 
Government expenditure on the above are 
not likely to increase appreciably in the 
nearfuture We must, therefore, respond 
S to tho call of ,l.c 

Motherland , ^ . o 

Freedom of Speech and of the Pr«»5 
On account of the use aud abuse of the 
DefMM of India Act and of the laws re la^ 

Itics °rr^Jdom”of ^nfof the preL has 

Sol’X*', I'oir* MolfeTfaT- 

oyinion ur 5>* nJiTiaoal opioion ol 

not halt so M.msWfs Tlie GOTerBineot most 

Monarch. or bad Then ba asktd. 

lean fi””,-, th»T to e«t and lean upon n 

t “* * 11n»moredearlT Of wbich he OBgbtto be 

ought to »“''■* {"fi" , note to safeguard and ,P«“r« 
p«pa«d *° of free speech If you do 

BoM.be my” « S'*' « T.'IJ 

not libe ray S • patience and iikoee tliea atar 
to Hhe more excellent part go and 


that a man wbose views do not happen to be tbo«ol 
tbe majonly, sboatd not be allon ed a fmr heanoff by 
those nbo dilTer from bim 

The Viceroy on Agriculture 
In the course of bis opening speech at 
the meeting of the Imperial IvCgislativc 
Council on 5th September, 19lG, the 
Viceroy said — 

The Indian cultivator has shown himself quite 
ready to adojJt unproved methods as soon as be is 
coovioced of tbe.r ut.l.tf, and I look forwaril to n 
time whea demonstration farms will be spread aii 
over the country bringing the practical «su W of 
Bcicntide research « ithin the reach of the agricnltnral 

*”*^e improvement of agriculture besides bringing 
orospentv and content to the majority of the popnla 
MOO of India will provide a worthy career for ^ 
young educated Indian who desires to serve hi^ 
Jiaotry bat does not always find the best way of 
doing It 

He added 


I should like to impress this i'Vl'*’*, 

parents when they ore planning the foiure of thcM* 
sons they might well pause to consider whether, in 
stead of sending ibera to join tbe overstocked inark« 

oftbe legal and literary professions it would not be 

better to turn tbeir attention tv tbe possibilities of 

employment in seieniifie agriculture As tbe depirt 

meoteipands it mil afiord greater opportumtiei of 
odTanfemeei, and tbe man who elects for this 

aerviee may do well for himself and at tbe same tune 
contribute to the prosperity of bis country 

But arc not the higher posts in the 
Agricultural Departments a close preserve 
for Europeans ’ 

In his opening speech at the Director’s 
Conference also L .ro Chelmsford dwelt oa 
the importance of scientific agriculture and 
explained the need ol agricultural educa- 
tion Something may, therefore, be ex- 
pected to be done during his regime for 
the progress of agriculture In order that 
elTorts to improve and expand agricultural 
operations mav be successful it is necessary 
to bear m mind xvhat List says in his 
"National System of Pohticijl Economy." * ^ 
The VTodnctive p iwer of tbe cultivator and of the 
labourer tn aencuUofe will nlway* be greater or 
amaller accordiag to the degree in which tbe exchange 
of agricultural produce for maunfacturei can pro- 
more or less readily A oution which has 

alteadr made coneiderable udvauces la civilizatiou, 
lu poneeiioD of capital and m population wilt find 
the development of a mnnafactunog power of ita 
own infinitcl? more bencficitt to tti agneuUurcj than 
the most flourishing foreign trade can be without 
aucb maunfacturet because it thereby aecnrea liaelf 
agaiuic oil fluctualiooi to which it may be expowd 

tir war, by forciga reetnctlona on trade and by 

commerdal ernes Tiecause it thereby savel the great 
cat part of tbe costs of transport, bmaase (at home) 
Improvemeuts id transport arecalledioto exiiteace by 
its own manufactunog industry, while from the tame 
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tawe a mass of personal aM b'«^sc 

aKmployed will be developed espe ^ power 
tie recpJocal exchange th? closer 

*ad agricnltural power IS 80 muc fe 

tieagncaltntist and the be mtermpted 

other and the less they are habl ^ tinds 

la the exchange of their vano P . agncwltnre and 

* A nation which possesses merely want 

nerely the most dtvwioa of commercial 

Ofthe first and most necMsa^ oiost 

Operations among its , nowers ’ 

important half of Its prodac P bicll have 

Per these ttasons eeme^ 

already a„a eipansion of the 

the mptotement an of i„a,a 

existing maoufactun s manulac 

and tte “shorfd also reee.vc 

(.'“^tteSn It IS to he reCTetted 

immediate atteimo Industnal Com 

that the Sen stiddenlv dis 

continaed ior J Sir Thomas 

'liSome 5^^®^ •?n«en either to organise the 
Holland bo Board or to carry 

S^the'^iork^tthe Industrial Commission 
as its president ’ 

nur forecast of arrested progress and 
some of oarsuggestioas find snpport from 
ISme passages 1? the Viceroys closing 
speech of the session Said he - 

1 do not ffliniowe foe one CBomeotthe heavy res- 
rsoQs^ihtie* which thi* Budget hae placed npoa ns 
§'herc will be a *acrifice not of the fnlls and tr»mmiog» 
oKc.ist.oe bet. l«;ec “'“"'fiS 

nirtssities of ordered Goveromeat and one resnlt 
most be the arrested progress in edncalion «a sanita 
tlon in pnblic works and kindred sobiects which arc 
m other coonlnes the toochstone of civilised life 
a»da.ndjon..t .s atriBmg 
With the sacrifices endured by other 
countries and nltions ,n this war, sbonld stimulate 
ns all in the direction of recuperative effort espeaally 
fn rMoect of industrial and agneoltnral deve lopm eot 

Todia hurt 4cn passing our great resources by 

Comfort and Primary Poverty. 
Reviewing Mr Jack’s work on •’The 
Economic Life ofa Bengal District" lothe 
pSint number of this Magannc, an 
I C. S wntes — 

»«v,r,1.n-to Mr Jack the information collected 
Aecorti^ J ^t* TjjjbCToie of an average 

?amf4 ofVe pe^ons among agt^uUnneW wot 
^ found to ^ Rupees 363 per anosm 

SifoiTlSTr S Lpoi. CM p« 
"“TbS™ ■ua.cion llfb r" ""‘I •'■’I’ ' 

annum 

C2(c-1G 


b“S .;®cmd tb.t Ihiy 

it must beconstani } onncipal commeraal 

SLi^lv in e«ess of those that had prevailed a 
*^ore and also that (so far as we can 
few years oeiore ,„.tndc the expenses of cuUiva 

omlerstand) they mdnde toe 

t.on th«r statistical value should 

r.’?s” “““ ‘rf™s’thTbK”““k' 

“ Thl' »oi.toR«p.» 

I'o'Sr b,.” .o™l.=r. ougbl to bo omplt morgio for 
error and also for savin? 


a.i"t^^'^cSgMc‘ycI^’'i9?5'“ff^ 

dothing Rs 01 4 1 . We liave not 

taken other items into account The ques- 
Horisdws Goiernmcat k«pcoaTica m 
comfort Or are they given the barest 
coaiiorx i,i(, > Perhaps no one will 

?oSeS thJt pnsonere are supplied with 
in Indnn tails Now, according 
to^r Ind. the ainunl expenditure of a 
fumilr living in comfort m the Fatidpur 
dlSnrt IS Rs 50 per head But the annual 
eiiSlnrcon aBengal comict in prison 
merely lor Ins diet, bedding and clothing 
™l medical treatment comes to 
Rs Cl- 4-1 Either then Mr Jack’s fibres 
nrewrOTg, or his ideas of comfort for a 
Rnja/i nS peculiar, or prison lifein Bengal 
mart be much more emoyablc and Inxn^ 
™s tSi the free life of a fnmily in comfort 
m the randpnr district In any case at 
iSilol per rent of the people ofFandpnr 

hSe^sSindardoflinng lower than ttat 

°%K's”SciS if comfort may hOTrnc clear 
bvcmtrest with what has been tenned 

sE?“8Ya's;':a3M rs?, a. 
f ineYwoXrY? m'/ 

GillSrt Slatons nn eepeit whore Mews 
nreentiUed to great respert,’’ Pmn-'T 
SYverty” has been thus ifeGDea - “Families 
Sore total earnings are msnffiBoit to 
obtain the mimmnm necessaries fcr the 
maintenance of merely physical efficiency. 
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are saul to suffer from primary povertj ” 
Now, let us sec what is the standard of 
primary poverty according to Messrs 
blater and Leith Tliey write — 

A group for the atuJy of social quetti' ns wbicb 
meets here r,n(]er the auspices of the Tr plicane 
Sociological Brotherhood has been endeavouring to 
collect and interpret facts relating to the eeonoinic 
condition of various classes of wage-earners in 
Madras It seemed des rable to have loaie standard 
hy which to judge whether a fatmly income were 
sufficient for the maintenance of physcal elTciency 
Such a standard has been worked out for York and 
for Belgium by Mr Seehohm Rownlree and hjr other 
enqu rers for other places and those famil es whose 
income falls below the requisite amount are held to 
be in a condition of Primary Poverty Simdartr our 
circle desired to fix a standard to determine the iimiu 
of primary poverty in Madras 

We proceeded as follows We took the prison diet 
far an adult male prisoner doing hard lahoar as a 
basis and purebased in a bazaar the commodities 
specified in such qnantities as they are ordinanlv 
purchased by manual workers We then weighed 
out the purchases and made the necessary calculations 
to ascertain the money whi h the Madras worker 
must spend to get the same diet as in prison 
The resnlt was as follows — 

Prison Daily Bazaar 

allowance price 
ot as r 

Flour (ragi cholemand 15 t 0 

cunbu) 

Sies » 3 0 4H 

Dholl 6 0 6 i 

Aegetabies 0 0 6 

Oil W 0 3 

Tamarind ’s 0 OVr 

Salt % 0 O'k 

Currymowder Vs 0 lb 

Onions - H O Ob 


Clothiag _ 0 S 0 

Fuel 10 0 

Mi<celI‘icicous .. D 8 0 

17 0 0 

The estimate for rent clothing and fuel were based 
on actual budgets collected by members of the Circle 
fro amen of the working classes It appeared that 
such an average fain ly would be in a condition ol 

E r mary poverty if the wages earned by the man and 
IS wife fell below Rs 17 0 0 per month 
So far as our mformatum goes living 
IS not on the whole cheaper in Bengal than 
in Madras So we maj say that what is 
pnirary poverty in Aladras js pnntnry 
poTcrtyheie too If a family of four whose 
monthly earnings fall below Rs 17 per 
month is m a state of primary povert3 
then a famih ol 5 C persons (Mr Jack’s 
average family) would be m that con 
dition if its monthly income fell below 
Ks 23 12 This means that Mr Jack’s 
average family of 5 6 persons w otild be in 
pnmarj poverty ifit« income fell below Rs, 
285 per annum Hence all the families 
•below comfort,” “above indigence'' and 
‘indigence,” as he stvJes them, formmg 
61 percent of the totnl number of families 
in the Fandpur district, are below the Ime 
ofpnmorj povertv That is tosqj, more 
than half the inhabitants of a Sengai 
distnet are iweb/e to obtain the xatmmum 
necessaries for the mniatea'inec of merely 
physical efS eiency 

Some Politically Minded Asiatics 


Total 2 0 

Thej proceed — 

A daily coit of 2 annai Bad 0 p ca is equal toKs 
Q 3-C per month ofSO days Allowing off the odd 
annas and pies as the labourer might buy vegetables 
say a little more cheapiv we have left Ks 5-0 0 av a 
reasonable allowance for food for a maa doing 
manual labour 

We next considered the case of a latndy consistiag 
of a man, Wife and two children too young toeam 
We estimated that as three years is the noroial rater 
val between births and children begin to eatn very 
early three children unable to eonlribute to the 
fnm ly locoine is the largest ouniber that is at all 
frequent in wage earning fnm lies . and that we m gbl 
ihcreforetaketbefamily as above ipe ified as a fair 
average We took a sort of average of the oiaaiona 
ot four membeti as to the proportion wfawb normally 
subsists between the food eoninme 1 by a woman ot 
child and that of a man and for other necessary 
expenses with the result that we allowed 

rs A p 

Portnao for/ood per month O O 

„ wife , * O O 

twochndren . 5 0 0 

Rent (or repairs etc , and ground rent 

per hut),* 7 0 0 


JLondon March 27th 

According to advices from Taibkeot Tartars and 
K«fgh«*Sarlshare (ojoed ibe rcTolut on Great (es- 
tivols have been held in the tow o# and villages which 
aredecorated with flags and thanksgiviDg services 
have been h»ld in mosques General Xuropatkin ad 
dressed 200000 deiuonitratbrs at Tushkent — 
Renter i 

ladia and the War Conference ^ 
As the self governing Pommions ate to ^ 
Invc one vote each irrespectiv vr of their? 
size and population, there is nothing unfair 
in India too having only <5no vote at the 
WarConference And it is satisfactory to 
learn that the raemhers from India arc not 
to lie mere assessoyk but members of the 
conference cquaU^ with the Dominion 
mcmlxirs The ppint of our criticism has 
throughout been this that India is not 
to exercise her vote through hne or more 
Indiin-i elected Indians Mr Chamber- 
lain ts neither an Indian nor has he been 
eketed hy Indians The Dominions Repre 
scntativci may not have been elected spe 
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for this occasion, but they hare been 
chosen br their people generally to r^re 
them, to speak and to net for them 
w henever necessary We do not compHm, 
we point outthe difference betneen our 
Status and that of the self ruling Domini 

ons Like Mr Chamberlain and Sir James 

'feston, our Indian "repre«entat«es, 
too lia\e not been chosen by us either 
specially for this occasion or generally to 
act and speak for ns 

Nerertheless Gortrnment can make the 
best use of the situation, if Mr Chamlw 

lam votes according to the opinion of the 
two Indian "repre<entatires’ , the Maha 
raja ofBikinit and SirS P Smha, nhen 
ever the vien s of these t\\ o are in complete 
accord When they are not so, voting 
shoal'd be itceofdfng to the wens of the 
majority of the four persons who'repre 
sent” India, viz , hit Chamberlain, the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, SirS P Smha and 
Sir James Meston .l , 

It IS pleasing to learn that the Indian 
“representatires ’ nerc ^ven a cordial 
elcome at the Imperial War Confe-cncc 
Perfectly satisfactory nens v.ould be the 
concession of political nghts to India 
There is much difference between politics 
and politeness ci\ ihty and cu ic rights 
We are glad to learn that 
IotbeMon«9of Cotntsons r«pljins to Sir Jobo 
hcei Mr Chamb«tlain stnted that Govcromcot 
diJ Rotcoste'nplalcaar actioo nbich iroold molt 
in tbe rcpmcotatircs of the Dotuiaioos beiei; given 
autbority to decide exclaurcljr 2ndi&rr queetione or 
to exercise lo this behalf anr influence denied to the 

repteseatalires of Indii 

and also that 

In the House of Commons Mr Cbainhertnin 
stated that no ofEcial recognitioa had been accorded 
to the wntings of Mr LiooeJ Cums printed at the 
Gorernmeot presl at AHababad 

> State Aid Indispensable for Industrial 
I Process in India 

Sir Tredenck Nicholson, honorary 
director of the Madras Fibhcnes Depart 
ment, and forraerh a member of the 
Board ot Reienae of that Presideoci, fmre 
lery important evideDCc before the 
Industnal Commission, vrhich has lieen 
summarised bv the Htnda as follows — 
From hi* vast espeneoce of Japan Cerroao/ 
Ansiratia Canada and other countries x*b«b 
have been matin? rapKl siridfs is jodastries 
«;ir FredericV whose exatninawa lasted «o Jess 
than four hour* uoeoiiiproiEis eglr *Mted that 
Slate aid shonM take all furras that Government 
should start p ”* w'wiwtlie 


bestfotm of assistance and thus take upon itself 
the ml. and cost of cxpenmental enquiries instead 
ot aiereir finanew" proposed enterprises b/loass 
halite other witnes'cs Sir Frederick boldly main 
tains that It » a mistake to suppose that Gorera 
ment pioneer factories should nece«sarily be do^ed 
for private enterprise as soon as they have ' made 
their proofs for the reason that teebn cal and even 
commercial success is not the only raison d’etre of 
such factories These factories bare aJ«o to tram up 
experts from managers to art zans and lastrcctors 
and perhaps laspcccors as ivelt 

The laihan Trade Journal quotes the 
follow ing from the Board of Trade 
Journal — 

His Majestv s Commeruiat Attache at lokobama 
(Mr E r Crowe C M G ) reports under date Und 
December that a Bill for the encoaragement of the 
Iron Indostry in Japan Is being considered for pre 
sentation to the forthcoming session of the Diet The 
principal points of the Bill areas follows That 
tbe Land ExpropnatioQ Act be applicable to those 
Iron Fooadries refioiog plants locladed which 
po«<ess an annual capaaty of 33 000 tons and above 
2 That in tbe absence of special reasons afi Gov 
eroiuent owned forests or lands be made avai able to 
such foaudnes bv rent or sale 3 That all persons 
andertakiog to establ sb iron fonndrtts be exempt 
from all forms ol taxaiioo for ten years beginning 
with the year followiog tbs establisbRieBt of such 
foundnes i That all ores imported by such 
foundries be exempt from enstotos duty S That 
all tbe materiale employed >B the ronttrnctlon of tbe 
plant be > nported free of costoms duty G That 
products of ir>a foundnes established in Korea be 
exempt from costoms dsties os importatioo into 
Japsu 

If sQcb \ar>ous forms of state aid and 
encouragement are required m industnally 
advanced Japan, much more arc theyr re* 
required in industnally backward India 

Women’s Deputabon lo the Viceroy 
on Indentured Labour. 

It IS d happy augury for India’s future 
welfare, that her daughters have, under 
the pressure of sisterly sympathy and rt 
gam for the honour and welfare of their 
motherfand, thrown ,oB their habitual 
reverse, and not only spoken in public on 
some of the pressing problems of the day, 
but b'i\e waited m deputation on the 
\jctroy in connection with one of them 
The address of the ladies’ deputation 
to the \iecroy on indentnretl labour 
IS brief, telling, and instinct with feeling 
It concludes as folloj\-s — 

WcJrI that th« evils which have takeu pla*^ on 
drr the Inflcnturv STStem have become soisgruiccd 
in tbeCrown Colonies donag the past few years, tfcat 
m laote loiiaoscan po there >3 tbe fntaraatesskLlct} 
labourers without ti e grrotest morM risk* JVeaTc 
coavioced that to preserve tbe self resp'ct nod to up- 
hold th« houoar ot tbe Id an oatios it is atsolu'cly 
nwsstty that not a «ingf* Ind an mau ot woman 
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G IKIBALi^ IS o\erflouing witli cxMber 
ance of youth that scemsspilhng o\cr 
10 spraj all around her —in the folds 
of her solt dress the turning of her neck 
the motion of her hands m the rhjthm of 
her steps nowpmcknow languid in her 
"t tinkling anklets* and ringing laughter m 
^‘hcr\oice and glances bhe would often 
been seen rapt in a blue silk w alking on 
her terrace m an impulse of unaccountable 
restlessness Her limbs seem eager to 
dance to the time of an inner music unccas 
mg and nnheard She takes pleasure in 
merely monng her bodj causing ripples 
to break out in the flood of herjouog life 
She would suddenly pluck a leaf from a 
plant in the flower pot and tiirow it upm 
the sky and her bangles w ould give a 
sudden tinkle aud the careless grace of her 
band like a bird freed from its cage would 
fly unseen in the me \\ ith her'swaft Angers 
she would brush away from her dress a 
mere nothing standing on tiptoe she 
would peep oier her terrace walls for do 
cause wrhate^er, and then W}th a rapid 
motion ■turn round to go to another direc 
tion swinging her bunch of keys tied to a 
cbmer of her garment She a\ ould loosen 
her hair in an untimely capnee sitting 
before her mirror to do it up again and 
then m a fit of laziness w ould fling herself 
upon her bed like a«hne of stray moon 
light slipping through sbme open ug of the 
leaves idling m the shadow 

She has no children and having been 
marned in a wealthy family has \try 
little work to do Thus she seems to Iw 
daily accumulating her own self without 
expenditure till the vessel is brimming over 
with the seething surplus She has her 
husband, but not under her control She 
has grown up from a girl into a woman 
yet escaping through faniiliantv her 
husband s notice 


V\ hen she w as newly marned and her 
husband Gopinath was attending his 
College he would often plaj the truant 
hod under cover of the raidSay siesta of 
his elders secretly come to make love to 
72'c7a'^// 

^.ame roof he would create occasions to 
^end her letters on tinted paper perfumed 
\ith ro'cwatcr, and would even gloat 
hpon some exaggerated gric\ ances of ima 
binary neglect of love , 

Just then his father died and be became 
Uie-sole owner of his property Like an 
hnscasonedTuecc of timber the immature 
J.outh of Gopmath attracted parasites 
^ Inch began to bore into his substance 
?romnow his movements took the course 
that led him in a contrar> direction from 
his wife •• 

, There is a dangerous fascination to be 
‘eaders of men to which many strong 
hiinds have succumbed To be accepted 
hs the leader of a small circle of sycq- 
bhauts in his own parlour has the same 
fearful attraction for a man who suffers 
^om a scarcity of brams and character' 
gopmath assumed the part of a hero 
hmong bis fnends and acquaintances and 
Ined daily to inv ent new w onders in all 
Jnaoner of extravagance He won a repu 
Jation among his followers for his auda 
Stty of excesses which goaded him not 
bnlj to keep up lus fame but to surpass 
nimself at all costs “ 

In the ineanw hilc Ginbala m tlie secld^ 
hion of her lonely youth felt like a queen 
ivho had her throne but no subjects She 
xnew she had the power in her hand 
ahichcoull make the world of men her 
captive. only that world itself was 
Ranting 

Ginbala has a maidservant whose name 
Js Sudha She can sing and dance and. 
improvise verses and she freely gives ex'* 
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prcssion to her regret that such a beauty 
as that of her mtstress should Ik dcdicatcu 
to a fool who forgets to enjoj what he 
owns Ginbalais never tirw of hearing 
from her the details of her charms while 
at tlie same time contradicting hcr» call 
mg her a 1 ar and a flatterer, exciting her 
to swear by all that IS sacred that she is 
earnest m her admiration, which state 
ment even wathout the accompaniment 
ofa solemn oath is not difficult for Gin 
bala to believe 

Sudlia used to sing to her a song begin 
ning with the line, Let me w nte myself 
a slave upon the soles of thj feet ’ and 
Gmbala in her imagination could feel 
that her beautiful feet were fully worthy 
of bearing inscnptions of everlasting 
slavery from conquered hearts, il only they 
could be free in their career of conquest 

But the woman to whom her husband 
Gopinath has surrendered himself as a 
slave IS Lavanga the actress who has 
the repufatiou of playing to perfection 
the part ofa maiden languishing in hope 
lesslove and swooning on the stage with 
an exquisite naturalness When her hus 
band nad not altogether vanished from 
her sphere of influence, Ginbala had often 
heard from him about the wonderful his 
tnonic powers of tins woman and in her 
jealous curiosity had greatly desired to 
see Lavanga on the stage Bat she could 
not secure ncr husband s consent, because 
GopmatU was firm in liis opinion that the 
theatre was a place not fit for any decent 
woman to v isit 

At last she paid for n seat and sent 
Sudbato sec this famous actress in one 
ofher best parts The account that she 
receiv ed from her on her return was far 
from flattenng to Lavanga both ns to 
her personal appearance and her stage 
accomplishments As, for obvious reasons, 
she had great faith in Sndha’s power of 
appreciation, where it w as due, Ginbala 
did not hesitate to believe her in her dcs 
cnption of Lavanga, which was nccom 
pani^ by n mimiciy of n ludicrous 
mannensm 

When at last her husband ilescrtcvl her 
in hts infatuation for this woman, she 
began to feel qualms of doubt But as 
Sudha repeatedly asscrtetl her former 
opinion with ever greater vehemence, com 
panng Lavanga to a piece of burnt log 
dressed up in a w oman s clothes, Gmbala 


determined secretly to go to the theatre 
herself and settle tins question for good 

And she did go there one night with all 
the excitement of a forbidden entry Utx 
very trepidation of heart lent n speail 
charm to what she saw She gazed at the 
faces of the spectators lit up with on 
unnatural shine of lamplight , and, with 
the magic of its music and the painted can 
V ns of its scenerj, the theatre seemed to 
her like a world where society was sud 
dcnl) freed from its law of gravitation 

Coming from her walled up terrace and 
joyless home, she had entered a region 
where dreams and reality had clapped their 
hands in friendship, over the wine cup of 
art 

The bell rang the orchestra music stop- 
ped, the audience sat still in their seats, 
the stage lights shone brighter, and the 
curtain was drawn up Suddenly ippear 
ed in the light, from the nwsteiy of the 
unseen the shepherd girls of the Vnnda 
forest, and with the accompaniment of 
songs commenced their dance, punctuated 
with the uproarious applause of the audt 
CBcc The blood began to throb all over 
Ginbala s body, and she forgot for the 
moment that lier life was limited to her 
circumstances and that she was not free in 
a world where all laws bad melted la 
music 

Siidha came occasionally to interrupt 
her with her anxious whispers urging her 
to hasten back home for the fear of being 
detected But she paid no heed to her 
w aming for her sense of fear had gone 

The play goes on K.nshna has given 
oflence to Iiis beloved Rad ha and she in her 
wounded pride refuses to recognise him 
He IS entreating her, abasing himself at her 
feet but in vain Ginbala s heart seems 
to swell She imagines herself as -the 
oflenilcd Rad ha, and feels that she also 
lias m her this woman’s power to vmdi 
cate her pnde She had hcanl what a 
force was woman 8 beauty in the world, 
but to night It became to her palpable 

At last the curtain dropped, the light 
grew dim, the audience got ready to leave 
thctlKatrc but Ginbala sat still like one 
m a dnam The thought that she would 
have to go home had vanished from^r 
mind She waited for the curtain to nse 
again and the eternal theme of Krishna’* 
Imrailiation at the feet of Radlia to conti- 
nue But Siidha came to remind hcrtliftt 
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the play had ended aud the lamps tv ould 
soon be put out 

^ ItTvais late T\hen Ginbala came back 
home V kerosene lamp vvasdimlj bum 
injjin the melancholj solitude and silence 
of her room Near the window upon her 
lonely bed a mosquito curtain was gentU 
moving in the breeze Her world seemed to 
her distasteful and mean like a rotten fruit 
swept into the dustbin 
s From now she regularl3 a isited the 
/theatre eacry Saturday The fasanat on 
of her first sight of it lost much of its 
glamour The painted anlgantj of the 
actresses and the falseness of their affecta 
lion became more and more evident yet 
the habit grew upon her Every time the 
curtain rose the window of her life spn 
son house seemed to ^en before her and 
the stage bordered off from the world of 
Irealitj by its gilded frame and scenic 
'displav, b^ its arra3 of lights and even 
its flimsmess of conventionalism appeared 
to her like a fairyland where it was not 
impossible for herself to occupy the throne 
of the fairy queen 

\M3en for the first time she saw berhus 
band among the audience shouting his 
drunken admiration for a certain actress 
she felt an intense dis^st and pra3ed in 
her mind that a day might come w hen she 
might have an opportunit3 to spurn him 
aw ay w ith her contempt But the oppor 
tunity became rarer every day forGopi 
nath was liardly ever to be seen at his 
home now being earned away one 1 new 
not where in the centre of a dust storm 
of dissipation 

One evening ill the month of March in 
the light of the full moon Gmbalawas 
sitting on her terrace drc««cd in her cream 
coloured robt Jtvvas her habit ilail3 to 
deck herself with jeweUcr3 as iffor some 
festive occasion tor these costiv gems 
w ere like w me to her— they sent heightened 
e^onsclOus^css of bcaut5 to her limbs she 
felt like a plant in «!pnng tingling w ith the 
impulse of fjovvers in all its branches She 
wore ipiir of diamond bracelels on her 
arms a necklace of rubies and pearls on 
her neck and a ring with a big «npphire 
on the little finger of her left hand Stidlia 
was sitting near her tart feet admiringly 
touching them with her hand and express- 
ing her wish that she were a mnnprivi 
Icged to offer her life ns homage to «uch a 
pair of feet 

fctullia gtiitly liunimed u lovcsoiig to Jier 


and the evening wore on to night Every 
b^3 in the household had finished their 
evening meal and gone to sleep When 
suddenly Gopinath appeared reeking with 
scent and liquor and budha drawang her 
cloth end over her face hastily ran away 
from the terrace 

Ginbala thought for a moment that her 
day bad come at last She turned away 
her face and sat silent 

But the curtain in her stage did not rise 
nud no song of entreaty came from her 
hero watli the words — 

Listen to the pleading of the moon 
light my love and bide not thy face ’ 

In hs dry unmusical voice Gopinath 
said Give me your leys 

A gust of south v\ ind like a sigh of the 
insulted romance of the poetic world scat 
tered all over the terrace the smell of the 
night blooming jasmines and loosened 
some vMsp of hair on Ginbala s cheek 
She let go her pride and got up and said 
\ou shall have your keys if you listen to 
what I have to say 

Gopinstb said I cannot delay Give 
me jourkeys 

Ginbala said I will give you the keys 
and everything that IS m the safe but you 
must not leave me 

Gopinath said That cannot be I have 
urgent business 

Then you shan t have the keys ’ said 
Ginbala 

Gopmnth began to search tor them He 
openw the drawers of the dressing table, 
broke open the lid of the bos that contain 
ed Ginbala s toilet requisites smashed the 
glass panes of liernlmirnh groped under 
the pillows and mattrexs of the bed but 
the keys he could not find Ginbala stood 
near the door stiff r nd silent like n marble 
image gazing at v aeancy Trembling v\ ith 
rage Gopinath came to her and said with 
an angry growl Give me your keys or 
you vvtlf repent 

Ginbala did not answer and Gopinath 
pinning her to the wall snatched aw ay by 
force Jier bracelets iitckhce and nng and, 
giv ing 1 cr a parting kick went away 

Nobody in the bou«e woke up from his 
<leep none in the neighbourhooil knew of 
this outrage the moonlight remained 
plandiind tbc peace ot the night undis- 
turbed Hearts can be rent never to heal 
again amidst si ch senne silence 

T1 c nvxt raomtng Ginbala said she was 
going to Ecc I er father and Itlt home 
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Gopinath s present destination was not 
knov.n -and she v\as not responsible to 
anybody else in the house tier ibsenccwas 
not notiee'd 


The new play of ‘ Manoraiiia was on 
rehearsal in the theatre where Gopinath 
was a constant MSitor Laeangi was 
practising lor the part of tlie heroine 
Manorama and Gopinath sitting in the 
front scat with his rabble of followers 
w ould \ ocifgrously encourage his fa\ oiinte 
actress w ith liis approbation This greatli 
disturbed the rehearsal but the proprietors 
of the theatre did not dare to annoy their 
patron of whose Mudictnencss they were 
afraid But one day he went so far ns to 
molest an actress m the greenroom and 
he had to be turned awaj by the aid of 
the police 

Gopinath determined to take h s rc 
aeoge— and when after a great deal of 
preparation and shrieking adrertisements 
the new play Manorama was about to 
be produced Gopinath took away the 
principal actress Laianga vvitli him and 
disappeared It was a great shock to the 
manager who had to postpone the opening 
night and getting hold of a new actress 
taught her the part and brought out. the 
play before the public with considerable 
mtsgu mgs lu his mind 

But the success was as uncapcctcd as 
it was unprecedented Ulien ita news 
reached Gopinath he could not resist his 
curiosity to come and see the performance 

The play opens with Manorama living 
in her luisband s house neglected an 1 


hardly notictd Ncartlie end of the drama 
Iter husband deserts her and concealing 
lus first raarmge manages to marry a 
millionaires daughter When the wed 
ding ceremony is over and the bridal icil 
IS raised from her face she IS discovered to 
be the same Manorama only no lonKr 
the former drudge but queenly in her 
beauty and splendour of dress and oma 
ments In her infancy she had been 
brought up in a poor home being kidnap 
ned from the house of her ncli father who 
haring traced her to her husband s home, 
has brought her back to him and ccle 
brates her niarnage once again m a 
fitting manner 

In the concluding scene when the hus 
band IS going through his period of pent 
tence and Imnuhation as is fit m a play 
which has its moral a sudden disttmbancc 
arose among the audience So long ns 
Manorama appeared obscured m her , 
position of drudgery Gopinatli showed no 
sign of perturbation Butvrhen after the 
wading ceremony she came out dressed 
m her red bridal robe and took her veil 
off when with a moiestic pride of her 
overwJielming beauty she turned her face 
townnls the nudience and slightly bend 
inghcr neck shot a fiery glance of eaul 
tation nt Gopioath opplausc broke out 
in wave after wave ana the eiilhustasm 
of the spectators became unbounded 

Suddenlr Gopinath cned out m a thick 
voice Ginbala and like a madman 
tned to rush upon the stage The audi 
ciicc shouted Turn him out the police 
came todrag him away and he struggled 
and screamed I will kill her’ while the 
curtain dropped 
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Shchdah 

Gthjaiiuary 1802 
It 13 past the meeting point of day ntul 
vght 

When I was living in this boat m the 
weather I would sit by Ihcvvindovv 


all lights out in silent rtpost and with 
my thoughts ranged round mein entrauc* 
ing shapes stay up till late m the night 
m an ccstacy of delight 

mind does not feel the same 
iryedoni these cold weather evenings cooi>- 

cd up m this lamp lit wooden hole With 
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all natUTi. left oafciiil'’ the closed shutters 
on* feels too clos toon self for intimate 
communion 

1 

44- 

Slieh I ah 

9th January 1892 
lor some dajs the weather here lias 
been w a\eriiig b“t\\ cn Winter and Spring 
Inthemormng perlmps shi\ers will ran 
over both land and w ater at the touch of 
the north wind, while the eieuing will 
thnll with the south hreeze coming 
through the moonlight 

There is no doubt that Spring is well on 
its way \fter a long interval the papija 
onc^. more calls out from the groves on 
the opposite bank The hearts ol men too 
are stirred and after evening falls sounds 
of singing are heard m the \ illage showing 
that thev are no longer m such a liurrj to 
close doors and windows and cover them 
selves up snugly for the night 

Tonight the moon is at its full and Ms 
large round face peers at me through the 
op"n window on tnj left asiftrjiogto 
make out whether I have anything to say 
against it in my letter— it suspects may 
b" that we mortals coneeraourselves more 
w ith its stains than its beams 

A bird IS plamtivelv crying tee tee on 
the sand bank The river seems to be still 
There arc no boats The motionless grov cs 
on the bank cast an unflickermg shadow 
on the waters The haze over the sty 
makes it look like a sleepy eye kept open 
rrom now tie evenings will grow 
darker and darker and when tomorrow 
1 shall be coming o\ er from the office the 
fnvountc companion of my caile will al 
ready have drifted a little further npart 
from me doubting whether it had been 
1 wise to lay her heart coinpkteh bare 
the last evening and so covering it up 
again htth by little 

Nature betoraes really and truK iiiti 
mate in strange and loneh place'. I have 
b«n nctuallv worrying iny««.If for davs 
at the thought that after the moon is past 
her full I shall daily miss the moonlight 
more and more feeling further and fur 
thcr exiled when the beauty ami peace 
which awaits mv return to the nv erside 
will no longer lie there and I shall have 
^ to come back through the d irkncss 

Anyhow 1 put it on reconl that to^Inv 
IS the hill moon— the first hill moon of 
this year s springtime In varars to come 


I mav perehauce be reminded of this night 
with the tee tee of the bird on the bank 
the glimmer of the distant light on the 
boat oft the other shore the shining 
stretch of riv er the blur of shade thrown 
by the dark fringe of trees along its edge 
and the white sky gleaming overhead m 
uticoacerned aloomess 

45 

Shelidah 
7th Apnl 1892 

\ delightful brtczc is blowing since 
d iwu and I am feeling disinclined to exert 
raysell It must be eleven or half past, 
but I have not vet set to any reading or 
vvntng work lying quietly m this easy 
chair the w hole morning Many an un 
ftmt»hed thought and incomplete line flit 
through mv mind but I have not the 
energv to piece them together and make 
them coherent 

The song haunts me Her anklets 
tioUe tinkle and resting on the bo«om 
of the nver in tins ravishing breeze I hear 
the tinkle of nnkhts within me but only 
from behind the scenes —the Comer appears 
not So pTforee I remain quietly sitting 

The river IS getting low and the water 
10 tins arm of it is hardly more than waist* 
deep anywhere So it is not at all extra 
ordinary that the boat should be anchored 
in mid stream On the bank to my right 
the ryots arc ploughing and cows ore nowr 
and then being brought down to the 
watvrs edge foradmik To thclcft there 
nrethemingo and cocoanut trees of the 
old Shelidah garden above nnd on the 
bathing slope below there nre village 
women washing clothes taking water 
bathing laughing and gossiping in their 
provincial dialect 

The younger girls never seem to get 
through their sporting m the water it 
IS a delight to hear tbcir careless nierty 
laughter The men gravelv take their 
regulatioo number of dips and go away 
bat girls are on iniu.h more intimate terms 
with the water Both alike babble and 
chatter and npj Ic and spar! Ic m the same 
simple and natural manner thev may 
languish and fade away under n scorclimg 
glare but thev can take a blow without 
breaking under it for good The hanl 
world which but for them would not 
bcfniitful cannot fathom the mystery of 
the soft embrace of their arms 

Tennvson has it that woman to man 
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hardly noticed Ncartlie end of the drama 
her hushtnd dcscrls her and conecahng 
ms hrst marriage manages to marry a 
millionaire s daughter When the wed 
rtmg ceremony IS o\tr and the bridal aeil 
IS raised from her face she IS discoiered to 

M tile same Manorama only no longer 
the former drudge but queenh m her 
l^auty and splendour of dress and orna 
hro^Jfi,* infancy she had been 
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all natitr^ left oat'stde th-' cloaetl shutters 
on* feels too cloa’ toon self for latimatc 
communion 

44 

Slielidali 

Dtli Joninr^ 18^2 
lor some dajs tin. ^veathcr here has 
been m\cniig betw cn\N inter and Spring 
[nthemoroin" perhaps shi\ers will run 
ON er both land and water at the touch of 
the north wind, while the e\cmng will 
thnll With the south hreeze coming 
through the moonlight 

There is no doubt that Spring is well on 
its w aj After a long interval the papt} n 
once more calls out from the groves on 
the opposite bank The hearts of men too 
are stirred and after evening falls sounds 
of singing are heard in the n illage show mg 
that they tire no longer in such a hurr> to 
close doors and windows and cover them 
selves up 8nugl> for the night 

Tonight the moon is at its full and i<s 
large round face peers at me through the 
open window on ro^ left as if trying to 
make out whether I have anj thing to say 
against it m my letter— it suspects may 
b" that we mortals concern ourselves more 
with its stains than its beams 

A bird IS plaintively tcc m on 

the sand bank The river seems to be still 
There are no boats The motionless groves 
on the bank cast an unHickenng shadow 
on the waters The haze over the skv 
makes it look like a sleepy eve kept open 
From now the evenings will grow 
darker and darker and when tomorrow 
I shall be coming over from the office the 
fvvountc companion of my exile will a! 
rcadv have drifte<l a little firthcr opart 
from me doubting whether it hod been 
wise to lay her heart so comphtclv ban. 
thv lust evening and so covering it tip 
again little by little 

Nature iKtomes re lly and trnlv iiiti 
mate in strange and lonelv placv.^ I have 
been actuaUv worrying myself for days 
at the thought that ofter the moon is past 
her full I shall daily miss the moonlight 
more and more feehng farther and fur 
thcr exiled when the beauty and peace 
which nvvaits mv return to the riverside 
will no longer lie there and I shall have 
to come Imck through the darkness 

Anyhow I put it on nrcorvl that to^av 
IS the full moon —the first lull moon of 
this year s springtime In veara to come 


I m ij perchance be reminded of this night 
with the tec-tcc of the bird on the bank 
the glimmer of the distant light on the 
boat ofi the other shore the shining 
stretch of riv er the blur of shade thrown 
by the datic fringe of trees along its edge 
and the white sky gleaming overhead in 
imconctrned aloofness 
45 

Shelidali 
7th April lSf)J 

A delightful breeze is blowing since 
dawn and I am feeling dismclmed toeaert 
mys'it It must be eleven or half past 
but I have not vet set to any reading or 
writing worl lying quietly m this easy 
chair the vv hole morning Manv an un 
fimiihed thought and incomplete line flit 
through my mind but I have not the 
energv to piece them together and make 
them coherent 

The song haunts me Her anUets 
tinkfe tinkfc and resting on the bosom 
of the river in this ravishing hreeze I hear 
the tinkle of anklets within me but only 
from behind the scenes —the Comer appears 
not So p rforcc I remain quietly sitting 

The nver IS getting low and the water 
m this arm of it is hardly more than w aiat« 
deep anywhere So it is not at all extra 
ordinary that the boat should be anchored 
in mid stream On the bank to my right 
the ryots arc ploughing and cows arc now 
and then being brought down to the 
waters edge foradnnk To the left there 
nrcthemingo and cocoanut trees of the 
old Shelidah garden ihove nnd on the 
bathing slope below there arc village 
women washing clothes tnl mg water 
bathing laughing and gossiping in their 
provinaal dialect 

The younger girls never seem to get 
through their sporting in the water it 
IS a delight to hear their careless merry 
laughter The men gravely take their 
regulation number of dipc and go away, 
but girls are on much more intimate terms 
with the water Both alike habhic and 
chatter and rippic and sparl le in the *arac 
simple and natural manner they m ly 
languish and fade aw ay under a scorcliing 
glare but they can tal c u blow without 
bre iking unfer it for good The hanl 
world which but for them would not 
l»e fruitful cannot fathom the mystery of 
the Soft cnibncc of their arms 

Tennyson has it that woman. tO’^nn 
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IS ns water unto wine I feci today it 
should be ns wnter unto land Womnn 
IS more at borne in the water Invinj? in 
it playing with it holding her gatherings 
nt its Side , and while tor her other 
burdens are not seemly, the bearing of 
wnter from thespiing the well the bank 
of river or pool has ever been heW to 
become her 

4G 

Shehdah 

8th April 3892 
You mny feel surpnsed to hear of the 
quantity of Clements of Politics and 
Problems of the Future I am getting 
through here 

The fact is I have been unable to 
find any Fnghsh book of stones or poems 
to suit this place Whichever one 1 open 
IS full of Engl «h names nnd Cnglish 
society, the streets and drawing rooms of 
London and ad tint kind offixfigtung 
scribble 1 cannot get nnj thing simple 
and shapvly pure and free rounded off 
with glistening tenderness I kc n teardrop 
Only coil On coil analysis after aiial^s^ 
a continual twisting and torturing of 
human character m the hope of vvnngmg 
out therefrom some moral precept or 
psychological theory 

Such reading 1 ere would make turbid 
the gentle current of this slendersummer 
stream the listless flow of this brcctc the 
spreading peace of these ban! s the endless 
cTpanse of tins sky the deep sileocc around 
I cannot call to mind any literature 
liefitting these surroundings except |)er 
haps the songs of the lasslinarn poets 
If only 1 knew a number of our lieautiful 
old Bengali folk tales and could put them 
into simple melo lious verse flavoured 
with childhood s homely lucmones then 
such might suit the spir t of the place 
They would have a likeness to the prattle 
of the river the laughter hnghlcned voices 
of the women at the bathing places the tre 
inulous rustle of the coeoanut palm leaves, 
the coof •hade offfie mango topes <Ac 
scent from the fields of flowcnngmiistanl 
Simple, sweet and breathing of peace 
spacious 5 ct filled with Silence pathos and 
light Hustling nnd fighting nnd vrmng 
1 ng nnd gnashing of teetharenot of shady 
secluded nvcr-cmbmccd Bengal 

An> v\ aj the Elements of Politics* 
Unimpeded on its peaceful silence 
KC oil on w ater w ithout disturbing or 
cnctrnting bcucatb its surface 


DoJpnr, 

2nd May 3892 

There arc many paradoxes in the world 
and of them tins is one that wherever the 
landscape is immense the skj unlimited, 
the clouds intimately dense the feelings 
unfathomable— that is to say where the 
itifimlc js manifest— there the fitting com 
panion for thescis onlj one solitary person, 
a niullitudc being so pett) so distracting. 

One individual and the iiifimte arc on 
equal terms worthy of looking upon one 
another each from his own throne But 
when many are there, how small they 
have to become how much they have to 
knock off each other, in order to fit in 
together Each soul wants so much room 
to expand to the full it cannot do with 
a crowd of others amidst whom 
•it /^eeds snait }iN>phi>}es heSore^si 
egnput a httlebit ofits head through at 
a time 

Sotheonh result of our endeavour to 
bring the many together is to)«comc 
utinble to fill our ]Oincd hands our out 
stretched nrms with this endless fathom 
less expanse 

48 

Bolpur 

8tli Jaistha (May) 1892 
Humonr is n dangerous thing It is well 
if it surrenders itself willingly with a smil 
mglatc blit ft catastrophe mnj result if 
3 DU try to take it by storm Like the 
i?ra/iOTastra weapon of old laughter is a 
veritable arsenal vn tile hands of one who 
knows how to handle it but recoils on the 
head of the unskilled wretch who would 
Dirddlcwith it and makes him ridiculous 
Women who try to be witty but only 
succeed in being pert nre insufferable and 
as for attempts to be comic they are dis 
graceful in women whether they succ^ or 
fad The comic is ungninlj and exagger- 
ate!/ and so ftas a ftincf of refntionshm 
With the sublime The elephant is comic 
the camel and t)ie giraffe are comic ill 
overgrowth is comic 

Kcciincvsis rather km with hcautv.as 
the thorn with the flower So sarcasm is 
not unbecoming m w om in, though coming 
trom her it hurls But ridicule which 
favours of biiJkiness woman had hetWf 
T t? snbhmc sex The masculine 

inlstaffiijftkes our sides split but a feUM' 
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nine r-ilstafl would lia^e racked oxtr 
ner\es 

49 

Bolpur, 

12 th Jaistlia (May) 1892 
I usually pace the roof terrace, alone, of 
an evening iesterdaj afternoon I felt it 
my duty to show mj tao visitors the 
beauties of the local scenerj, sol strolled 
out with them talcing Aghore a** a guide 
Attbe edge of the horizon where thedis 
tant fringe of trees was blue, a thin line of 
dark blue cloud had risen o\er them and 
was looking particularly beautilul I tried 
to be poetical and said it w as like an edging 
of blue C 0 II 3 num adorning a beautiful blue 
eye Of mj companions one did not hear 
the remark, another did not understand it, 
while the third dismissed it with the reply 
“Yes, it IS ver^ pretty ” I did not Jed 
encouraged to attempt a second poetical 
flight 

After w alkmg about a mile we came to 
a dam, and along the pool of water there 
was a row oftaJ (tan palm) trees nnder 
which was a natural spring While we 
stood there looking at this we found that 
the line of cloud nhicliwe had seen in the 
North was making for us, swollen and 
grown darker, flashes of lightninggleaming 
the while 

We unanimously came to the conclusion 
that viewing the beauties of nature could 
be better done from within the shelter ol 
the house, but no sooner had we turned 
homewards than a storm, making giant 
strides over the open moorland, was on us 
with an angry roar I had no idea while 1 
was admiring the colljnum on the eye 
lashes of beauteous damaNaturc that she 
would fly at us like an irate honsewife, 
threatening so tremendous a slap ’ 

It got so dark with the dust wc could 
not see bej ond a few paces The fury of 
the storm increased and flying stony par 
ticles off the mbbly soil stung our braies 
like shot, as the w md took us by the semflT 
of the neck and thrust us along to the 
whipping ofdrops of mm which had begun 
to fall 

Run ' Run ’ But the ground was not 
level, being deeply scarred with water 
courses, and not easy to cross at any time, 
, much less in a storm I managed to get 
entangled in a thorny shrub and was near 
ly throw n on my face by the force of the 
w ind ns I stoppw to free my self 


When we had almost reached the house, 
a host of servants came running towards 
us, shouting and gresticulatmg and fell 
upon us like another storm Some took us 
by the arms, some, bewailed our plight, 
some were eager to show us the way, 
others hung on our backs as if feanng that 
the storm might carry us off altogether 
Weeiaded their attentions with some diffi 
cuUy and mauagctl at length to get into 
the house, panting with wet clothes, 
dusty bodies and tumbled hair 

One thing I ha\e learnt, and 1 will 
never again w nte in noiel or story the he 
that the hero w ith the picture of his lady 
love in his mmd is passing unruffled 
through wind and rain No one can keep 
in mind any face however lovely, while in 
a storm —he has enough to do to keep the 
sand out of his ey es ’ 

The Yaishnava poets have sung ravish 
ingly of Radha going to her tryst with 
Knslma through a stormy night Did 
they ever pause to consider, I wonder, in 
what condition she must have reachtd 
him ^ The kind of tangle her hair got into 
is easily imaginable, and also the state of 
the rest of her tbilet \N hen she arrived m 
her bower with the dust on her body soak 
cd by the ram into a coating of mud she 
must have been a sight ' 

But when we read the Vaishoava poems 
these thoughts do not occur to us We 
only see on the canvas of our mind the 
picture of a beautiful woman, parsing 
under the shelter of the flowering Aodam 
basin the darkness of a stormy Sbraran* 
night, towards the bank ofthejumna, for 
getfu! of wind or ram as in a dream, drawn 
by her surpas'sing love She has lied up 
her anklets lest they should tinkle she is 
clad in darl blue raiment lest shebedis 
covered ,— but she holds no umbrella lest 
she get wet, nor carries a lantern lest she 
fall ’ 

Alas for useful things — how necessary 
in practical life, bow neglected m poetry ' 
But poetry stnvcs in vain to free us from 
their bondage— they will be with us al 
ways , so much so we are told, that with 
the march of civilization it is poetry that 
will become extinct but patent after pat 
entwill continue to he taken out for the 
improv ement of shoes and umbrellas 


* Jnlf Vasnst ra a; seasoa 
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oO 

I)ol|Mir 

IGthJmstln (Maj) 1893 

No church tower clock cljiraea here nud 
there being no other human habitation 
near by complete silence fills with the 
eiening ns soon as the birds have censed 
their song There is not much difference 
between early night and midnight A 
sleepless night m Calcutta flows like a 
huge slo V river of darkness onecankctp 
count of the V aned sounds of its passing 
l^ing on one s hack m led But here the 
nigl\t IS like a vast still lake placidly 
reposing with no sign of movement \nd 
as I tossed from side to side last night I 
felt em eloped w ithin a dense stagnation 

This morning 1 left my bed a little later 
than usual and coming downstairs to my 
room leant back on a bolster one leg rest 
ing over the other knee 'Ihere withnslatc 
on my chest I began to write a poem to 
the accompaniment of the morning bre«:c 
and the singing of birds I was getting 
along splendidlv— a smite plajing on my 
lips m> ejcshalf closed my head swaying 
to the rhsthm the thing I hummed 
gradually taking shape— when the post 
arrived 

There was a letter the last number of 
the Ssrf/iana Magazine one of the Monist 
and some proof sheets I read the letter 
raccdmyeyesovcf the uncut pag<ysof the 
Snrf/nna and then again fell to nodding 
and humming through my poem I did not 
do another thing till I had finished it 

I wonder why the w nting of pages of 
prose docs not give one anything like the 
joy of completing a single poem One s 
emotions take on such perfection of form m 
a poem they can be taken up by the 
fingers so to speak ^Yhllc prose is like a 
sackf^ul of loose material heavy and un 
wieldy incapable of being lifted as you 
pkase 

If I could fiiiisb writing one poem a day 
my life would pass m a kind of Joy but 
though I have been busy tending poetry lor 
many a year it has not been tamed yet and 
IS not the kind of winged steed to allow 
me to bridle it wlienev er I like ' The yoy of 
art 15 m its freedom It can take a distant 
flight nt its fancy and even after its return 
within the vvorlcl pnsoii an echo lingers itx 
its car nn exaltation ni its mind 

These short poems are coming tonic 
unsought and so prevent my getting on 


with the play Had it not been for these 
1 could have let in ideas for two or three 
plays which have been knocking at the 
door 1 nm ofrnid I must wait till the cold 
vveithcr All my plays except Cliitra were 
wntten in tliL Winter In that season 
lyrical ferv our is apt to grow cold, and one 
gets tilt leisure to write drama 


Bolpur, 

31st May 1892 
It IS not y ct G o clock but the light has 
dawned there is a dehglitfiil breeze nnd all 
tlie birds m the ganlcn arc awake and hare 
started singing The koel it seems beside 
Itself It IS diflicult to understand why it 
should keep on cooing so untiringly Certain 
ly not to entertain us nor to distract the 
pining lover '—it must have some p*rson 
al purpose of its own But unfortunate 
creature that itis that purpose never seems 
to get fulfilled \ct it is not downhearted 
and Its Coo oo ' Coo oo I keeps g6mg with 
now nod then nn ultra fervent trill What 
can it mean ’ 

And then in the distance there is some 
other bird wiMi only n fnmt Chuck I Chuck ' 
Its warble has no energy or enthusiasm 
AS if It had lost all hope none tbe less 
from within its shady nook itcaonot resist 
uttering its little plaint Chuck I Chuck I 
Chuck ' 

How little we really know of the house 
hold affairs of these innocent little winged 
creatures with their soft little breasts nnd 
necks nnd their many<olourcd feathers 
Why on earth do they find it necessary 
to sing 50 persistently ’ 

G2 

Slichdnh 

31st Jaistbn (June) 1892 

I hate these polite formalities Now a 
days I keep repeating the lines Mach 
rather n oul 1 1 be an Arab Bedouta • A 
fine healthy strong and free barbanty 
I feci 1 want to quit this constant 
ageing of mind nnd body with incessant 
argument and nicety concerniug ancient 
decaying things nnd to feel the joy of a 
free and vigorous life to have be they 
good or bad broad unhesitating unfetter. 

aspirations free from ever 
lasting friction betw cen custom and sense, 
senM and desire desire and action 

If only I could set utterly and boundless 
• A favour te coa« t of tbe old Saiukrit p«t* 
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ly free this hampered life of mine, 1 would 
storm the four quarters and raise Avave 
upon ware of tumult all round ; I would 
career away madly, like a wild horse, for 
very joy of my own speed ! 

fiotl am a Bengali, not a Bcdoninl I 
will sit in my 'comer and mope and worry 
and argue. I will turn my mmd uow this 
wav up, now the other— as a fish is fried— 
and the boiling oil will blister first this 
side, then that. 

Let it pass. Since I cannot be a 
tborougb barbarian, it is but proper that 
I shou’d make an endeavour to be 
thoroughly civilised. Why foment a quar* 
rel ^tween the two ? 

53 

Shelidah, 
IGthJune : 1892 
' The more one lives alone on the river or 
in the open country, the clearer it becomes 
that nothing is more beautiful or great 
than to perform the ordinarj' duties of 
one’s daily life simply and naturally. From 
the grasses in the field to the stars in the 
sky, each one is doingjust that ; and there 
is such profound peace and surpassing 
beauty in nature because none of these tries 
forcibly to transgress its limitations. 

Yet what each one docs is by no means 
oflittle moment. The grass has to put 
forth all its energy, to draw sustenance 
from the uttermost tips ofitsrootlets, only 
to grow where it is as grass; it does not 
vainly strive to become a banian tree ; and 
so does the earth gain its lovely carpet of 
green. And, indeed, what little of beauty 
and peace is to be found in the societies of 
men is owing to the daily performance of 
(.little duties, not to big doin^ancLtall talk. 

Neither poetry nor bravery is perfect in 
itself, but each bit of duty has its own 
completeness. Nothing can be meaner 
than to fret and fume, let loose one’s ima- 
gination and feel no existing state to be 
\vorthy of oneself, while allowing time to 
slip by unfulfilled. 

Our whole life fills out with jc^ and 
ceases to be disturbed by carking cares and 
griefs when we have the determination to 
go through the work within our grasp, 
honestly, heartily and with all our 
I strength, be it pleasant or painful; and 
■ the belief that this can be done. 

It may be that because the whole of our 
life is not vividly present before us at each 
moment, some imaginary hope may lure, 

G4H-2 


some glowing picture of a future, untram- 
melled with pettv, everyday burdens, may 
tempt us ; but these are illusory. 

54- • 

Shelidah, 

2nd Asarh (June) ; 1892. 
Yesterday, the first day of Asarh,* the 
enthronement of the rainy season was cele- 
brated with due pomp and circumstance. 
It was very hot the whole day, but in 
the afternoon tremendous, dense clouds 
rolled up. . . 

I thought to myself this first day of the 
rains I would rather risk getting wet than 
remain confined in my dungeon of a cabin. 

The year 1293t will not come again in 
my life, and for the matter of that, how 
many more even of these first days of 
Asarh will come either? My life would 
be sufficiently long if they number 30,— 
these first days of Asarh to which the 
poet of the Meghadatat has given special 

distinction, for me at least. 

It sometimes strikes me how immensely 
fortunate I am that each day should 
come into my life, some reddened with the 
rising and setting sun, some refreshingly 
cool with deep, dark clouds, some bloom- 
ing like a white flower m the moonlight. 
What untold wealth they hold ! 

A thousand years ago Kahdas wel- 
comed that first day of Asarh ; and once In 
every year of my life that same day of 
Asarhdawns in all its glory that self-same 
day ol the old poet of old UHain, that first 
Asarh day which has brought to countless 
men and women their joys of union, their 
paogs of separation, through the ages. 

Every year one such great, time-hallow- 
ed day drops out of my life ; and_ the time 
will come when this day of Kalidas, this 
day of the Meghaduta, this eternal first 
day of the rains m Hindustan, shall come 
no more for me^ When I realise this I 
feel I want to take, once more, a good 
look at nature,— to offer a conscious 
welcome to each day’s sunrise, to say fare- 
well to each day’s setting.sun as to an in- 
timate friend. . - , 

Had I been a saintly type of person I 
w’ould probably have reflected that since 
life is fleeting I should beware of wasting 

• Jone Jolj.thecomiaencenient dftbe rainy seasoa. 

t Ofthe BengaliSamvatera. 

t lathtMegbaduta (Cloud Messenger) of Kalidas 
a fainous description of the burst of the Monsoon 
begins teith the words: On ibe first day ofAsarb. 
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the precious cH^s uiid spend them m pood 
^%orks und pn^cr Cut tint JS not my 
nuture nud m\ only rcpret is that I can 
not take in the ^ hole of tlie beautiful days 
and nights that are passing through my life 
with all their colour their light and shad^ 
their silent pngeant filling the si leg their 
eace and beauty pervading all spavc 
etweeu earth and bcai en 

What a grand festival wlnt a vast 
tl eatre of festivity And we cannot even 
fidlj respond to it so far aivay do ne 
live from the world The light of the 
stars travels millions of miles to reach the 
earth but it cannot reach our hearts — 
so many millions of miles further are wc ' 

Ah that heavenly sunset which 1 saw 
on the Red Sea on my way to England 
where is it non ? But iv hat splendid good 
fortune it was for me to have sccn it 
Therision winch of all poets m theworld 
I alone saw did not come m vnio for its 
colours have burnt themselves into tny 
life Fach suchdayisassomuchhoardcil 

Such arc some of the days of my child 
hood at the river side garden some of my 
nights on the roof terrace some rainy day s 
on the south and west verandahs some 
evenings ol my youth at the Chandcr 
nngorc villa a sunset and n moonnse seen 
from the Scnchal peak at Darjeeling these 
and other scraps of time I have kept filed 
away within me ^Miett m my e triy life 
t used to he on the roof terrace on moon 
lit nights the moonlight would brim 
over like foam from n glais of wine nml 
intoxicate me 

The world into which I have tumbled 
19 peopled with strange beings They nre 
alw ays busy erecting vv alls and rules round 
themselves and how careful arc they with 


their curtains lest they should see! It 
IS a wonder to me they have not made 
drab edvers for flowering plants and 

S ut up a canopy to ward off the moon 
ftliencxt life IS determmed by the desires 
of this one then I should be reborn from 
tins enshrouded planet into some free and 
open realm ofyoy 

Only those who cannot steep themselves 
in beauty to the full despise it as nn object 
of the senses But they who fiiive tasted 
of its wexpressihiUtj know how far it is 
bvond the highest powers of mereeye or 
ear— nay even the heart is powerless to 
attaifl the end of its yearning 

I masquerade through hie ns a avilised 
creature when in passing and repassmg 
the streets of the town I com erse with 
the most polished of cn ilised humanity in 
the most civilised manner But at heart 
I am n barbanan and a savage Is tliere 
no state of nnarcbv for me where read, 
men hold loyful revelry ? 

But what am I doing ? I am raving 
hke the hero of a melodrama who rants 
m a long aside against the conventions of 
society to show his superiority to the rest 
of mankind ’ I renlly ought to be ashamed 
to say this kind of thing The bit of truth 
in it has long ago been drowned la 
verbiage Icopie m this world tall « 
deal too much and I nm the worst 
offender This has yust struck me afttt 
ail this wiiile 

PS J have left out the \err thing I 
started to tell of Don t be afraid «t; 
wont take four more sheets Itis this 
that on the orciiing of the first day of 
dsarft it came on to ram very hcavilf 
in great lance like showers That wall 
Trnnshted by 
Slrcmiranatii Tagore 


KUISUNAKANTA S \\ ILL 

Dv Bvsriu CttANORv CiuTTCRjrr 
(Iff ) 


criAprrR wu , . 

'ihTromour wav nlloat that Gobin lain! 

had given seven thousand runcM i ‘fi'S falsehood ‘ 

worth of ornaments to Kohiai Vh,« JtJ ^ She at once j 

itiis the conclusion It was she Who but 
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foolish girl would e\ercare to circulate this 
nonsense? Surely it was she n, ho did it to 
be revenged on her by branding her with 
infamy She remembered to ba\e heard 
that she had called her a thief She said she 
vsould never forgive her, but wear it in 
her heart till she bad humbled her pride 
The reader by now knows Kohini well 
enough to feel that she is up to anything 
She went and borrowed from a neighbour 
a silk cloth wrought with beautiful 
, designs in gold and sil\er, and a suit of 
gilt ornaments With the cloth and the 
ornaments made up into a bundle she 
left and bent her steps m the direction of 
Krishnakanta’s bouse It was near dark, 
and she entered thehouse by the back door 
She then went and stepped quietly into 
Gobindalal s room where Bbramor was 
alone and weeping Seeing Rolimi sle 
recoiled just as she would ha\e recoiled 
at the sight of a serpent in her way 
“You thieving, wicked, dangerous woman 
what do you want here in my room’’ 
she cried “Have you come into this house 
ogam to steal’ ’ 

Hohim cursed her m her mind Aloud 
she said, and with a coolness which was 
extremely provoking, “No, not to steal I 
don’t need to steal now 1 must 
confess that your husband IS very kind to 
me He has gi\eo me this valuable cloth, 
and these ornaments here whose worth 
is about three thousand rupees The 
rumour that he lias given me some seven 
thbusaad rupees’ worth of ornaments is 
false ’’ 

‘ Get out of ray room, you serpent 
Hrfw dare you add insult to injury? ex 
claimed Bbramar 

Kobini, without paying any heed to 
her words, hastened to put before her the 
ornaments after undoing the bundle 

This was so aggravating and insulting 
to her that she struck them with her 
foot in great indignation, and scattered 
them about on the floor "Out, you 
shameless impudent u oman, pack out this 
instant,’ she cried 

Rohmi >ery quickly picked up the oma 
ments,put them together and withdrew 
without uttering another w ord 

CHAPTER X\III 

Bhramar could get no «!leep at all, and 
she parsed a very anxious and restless 
night Before xaornmg dawned she en 
gaged herself in writing a letter to her 


husband When she was married she was 
an unfledged and unlettered girl of eight 
Her husband taught her how to read 
and write, but she was never an apt pupil, 
and consequently she had not been able to 
make any very great progress However, 
she could read and write tolerably well 
This day as she wrote she blotted and 
blundered much, for she felt very uneasy in 
her mmd 

Her letter we give below in a readable 
form 

‘ That day when you returned from the 
garden after eleven o’clock at night, I 
inquired what made you stay away till 
so late as that You refused to tell me 
When 1 insisted on knowing you said you 
would tell me, but not until a couple of 
years had passed But I have got your 
secret I wish I had never known it 
Rohtni called yesterday to show me the 
cloth and the ornaments you have given 
her Such a wicked impudent woman she 
is She did it to hurt and insult me, I 
know But I bore with her and let her go 
unharmed 

“What will you say now ’ I had un 
bounded faith m you you know I had 
My heart is broken 1 wish we should 
not meet when you tome Would you 
kindly drop a hoe to say when you are 
going to come home’ I request this 
favour because I want to go to my father’s 
house before your return home 1 shall 
know how to get your uncle to consent 
to my going ’ 

In due cour'e Gobindalal received his 
wife’s letter When he had read it, he was 
as much pained as surprised It was like 
a bolt from the blue The language lu 
which it was couched made him for a 
moment doubt that it was written by his 
wife But there could be no question 
about it, for he well knew her hand 

By the same post there had come a few 
more letters which he afterwards opened 
and read one after the other Among 
these was one from Bralimananda, who 
wrote as follows — 

My Dear Sir, 

lam obliged to communicate with you 
on a very painful subject A rumour is 
afloat (though I do not believe one word 
of it) that you are in a criminal intrigue 
with my niece, kohim, and that you have 
given seven thousand rupees’ worth of 
ornaments to her This is scantlaloiw, and 
injurious to us But who do you*’ 
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the mventor of it is ’ Would you beherc 
me’ They name jour wife I was astonish' 
ed to hear it, for I never dreamed of any 
harm from your quarter I am a poor man 
and have ever lived under the protection of 
your uncle I communicate my grievance 
to you, and I earnestly hope that you 
will do justice 10 the matter 

Yours sincerely 
Brahmananda Ghose 

Gobindalal was amazed Bhramar had 
fabricated this ’ Was it possible ’ The 
more he pondered over it the more per 
plexed he was At length he decided that 
be must at once start for home bo he told 
his natb, and through him his tenantry 
that he was going home the next day the 
pretext put forward being that the climate 
of the place did not agree with bis health 
Accordingly a boat was got read}, and 
on the following day Gobindalal started 
homeward with his attendants 
CHARTER WIV 

Whj bad she thought Bliramar, let her 
husband go ’ If he had stayed at home 
the mystery of this disgraceful nimour 
would hare been easily solved and she 
would have been spared the cruel anxiety 
she was labouring under bUe was in a 
passion with her husband for the proofs 
she had of Ins illiciflovc for Rohiui ee^ed 

to speak very strongly against him This 

tfouoled her very much making her miser 
ableaod taking the sweetness out of her 
daily bread , _ , 

On the very dny that Gobindalal left to 
return home the aatb sent by post oo 
intimation of his departure to Krishna 
kantn The letter reached him four or 
five days before Gobinaalni arnvco When 
Bhramar heard that her husband was 
coming home she nrote n letter to ber 
mother, which she secretly sent by n 
woman ofn low caste, for her iiatucvillngc 
was only a few miles off from Ilartdm 
gram She pretended she was in the 
worst ofhcalth nnd-nsked her mother to 
send for her immediately on receipt of her 
letter She wanted ber nt the same time 
that in the letter they woul 1 write they 
were to make no mention ofthestateof 
her health 

When her mother received her letter, 
she naturally became very anxious Ilad 
it been any other person he might have 
suspected that there was somellimg 
wrong But the mother easily swallowed 


what her daughter wrote She wept and 
showed the letter to herhnsband, wheat 
her instance sent a palanquin and hearers 
the next day with a letter m which be 
made n pretext of his wifes illness to it 
quest Knshnakaiita to send their daughttf 
to their house for a few days 

Knshoakanta was luafix Itdidaot 
seem to him right to allow liis daughter 
lolawto go to her father’s house, sin« 
Gobindalal was coming home and would 
arrive shortly Nevertheless he ought not, 
he thought, to refuse tolct hergo, consider 
log that her mother was ill and wished to 
See her He reflected for a while and de- 
cided that she might go only for four days 
On Ins return home Gobindalal beard 
that his wife bad gone to her father’s but 
that a palanquin and bearers should be 
sent that dny to bring her He was great 
ly annoyed Did she not 1 now him better 
than to behere a flying rumour nnd con 
elude that he was in the guilt ? If she did 
not care to have thesligbteat regard for 
his feelings why should be have any for 
hers? She was certainly going to ex 
tremes She would he sorry for it one 
day I He expressly told his molbcr not 
to bring her , and Krishnaknota said 
nothing but allowed bis nephew to have 
his own will 

CIUrTER \XV 

After Gobindalal s return home some 
days had passed, nnd Bhramar came not, 
for no one vveot for her Gobindalal 
thought that she was going farther than 
she had a right to that her attitude r as 
defiant nnd that he must teach hern les 
sou Nevertheless he felt a pang w henever 
be looked around the vacant room How 
very strange It seemed to him that there 
could be nny misunderstanding between 
himself and his wife The very thought 
of it woull bring tears into his eyes 
However painful the separation from her 
was at times he woiilu feci very angry 
when he thought tint her behaviour vvas 
most unbecoming Why did she not tell 
her suspicions to him? Sometimes heni 
lowed himself to be so carried away by 
IMS passion that he thought he would 
never sec her face again 

Days went by and Gobindalal Alt so 
sad nnd lonely that at length he resolved 
by giving 1 imseK up 
1® thought of Kohmi He had tned to 
orget Kohiui while he hid been nwaj,but 
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in ram Ofl and on her pensive face (for 
so it appeared to him) would come floating 
before bis mind in spite of him, chasing 
"away all his virtuous thoughts ^low he 
wanted to welcome the thought of Rohim 
as a means whereby to drown his sorrow 
But he little thought that in doing so he 
would be tal mg a most dangerous cour e 
—a deadly poison m order to bend of a 
little ailment which could be cured by a 
, simple remedy 

^ Gobmdalal was enamoured of Rohmi 
^ and now ne gave the ri.ms to hts passion 
and he continued until his heart iiutter<d 
for her as it had never done 

One wet evening Gohiiidulat wa« seated 
m a bower near the garden house where he 
commanded a full view of the tank It 
was the rainy season He was thinking 
of Rohmt and he looked sad and 
a thoughtful The ram was falling and the 
gloom of evening was enhanced by the 
thick black clouds which overspread the 
sky Ihroughthc growing darkness and 
the ram Gobindalal could sec a woman 
descending the stairs of the ghat at no 
V ery great distance from w here he sat He 
called out to warn her that the stairs were 
slippery in the ram and that she should be 
very careful lest she mi^ht catch a f ill 
The wind whistled among the trees and 
the ram pattered Whether the woman 
bad heard him properlj we cannot tcH 
but she set dovn her pot at ih** ghat 
mounted the stairs again aodwalkrato 
ward the garden Coming to the garden 
door slic pushed it open and entered clos 
mg It beliind her Then slowly she moved 
up to w here Gobmdalal sat 

' Rohini ’ cried Gohtndalnl an ngree 
able surprise m irking his tone Why 
have you come out in the ram Rohtui ’ 

Did you call xuf sir «cudJ?olnw I 
thought you called me 

* No said he hut I c died out to saj 
that the stairs w'crc slippery One nitgbc 
catch a fill stepping carelessly you know 
But w hy do you stand in the ram ’ 

She found courage and stepped into the 
bower 

’Oh what mil a p“r<on think if hr 
should see us alone together and m such a 
solitary place'' \oa expos'* yourself to 
*e indal 

1 do not care said Rohini Have 
you not h^ard the rumour ? 

I have hc«aid But is it true that 
it was invented and spread by Uhramar' 


* X will tell you But shall we be talk 
ing here ’ 

* No , come with me 'aid Gobmdalal 

They walked a few paces and entered 

the garden house Modesty will not per 
mitusto give the tall they had together 
Suffice it to say that when Rohiiii left this 
evening she w as satisfied tint she had ob 
tam^ a pretty fast hold upon Gobmdalal s 
mind 

CHAPIEK WVI 

We love and admire everything beauti 
ful in nature loti admire the wings of a 
butterfly I am delighted v heo I see a 
raiobow jn the skv \ou love flowers 
because they please you Why should I 
not love a pretty young girl if she pleases 
me’ it IS no sm to love and to love is 
natural 

Thus reasoned Gobindalalin his mind 
Thus even will a saint reason on the first 
setp to rum Gobmdalal was so fasemat 
ed by Rohmi s beauty tliat he thought it 
was no sm to wish together IJjs pas 
5100 fur her consumed him night and day 
like a flame bigh after sigh broke from 
him and he seemed to have no wish no 
thought no hope beyond her This went 
on for a time till one dav man evil hour 
he slipped and so d himself to the devil 

krishnakauta knew nothing of his going 
wrong but after a time it got to Ins cars 
When he h^ard it he was much grieved for 
he dearly lovtd his nephew This must 
not be overlooked he thought and it 
seemed to him that a timely admonition 
might make him turn and repent But he 
had lieen illtor some days past and con 
sequeotly was not able to leave Ins chnm 
her Gobmdalal went evervdny to «ee Ins 
uncle hut ns the servants were always by 
Knshnakaiita did not like to say any 
thing to his nephew m their presence 
But the old mam lUucss in rca'cd lie 
went from bad to worse and he thought 
that if he did not sp*ak to his n*phew vet 
he night n^ver have an opportunity for 
he felt that he was not long for the w orld 
One day being on a visit after he had 
returned very late at n ght from the 
garden Gobmdalal sat 1 How do you feel 
to eight uncle ? Krishnakanta said 
nothing he signed to the servants to 
leave the room What made vou stay 
aw ly so late ns this’ he said Gobmda 
lal made ns ifhcdilnot hear him no! 
only coughed ns he tooK bis hand to feel the 
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uisc He startled . for it seemed to 
im tliat Ills pulse beat was so /aiotas 
to be scarcelj perceptible He abruptly 
left the room, sajinp only that he would 
be back in a little time 

Without losing a minute Gobmdalal 
hastened to the physician ‘ Oh, come quick, 
sir," said he as soon as he saw him, ‘ uncle 
seems so \ery bad_justnow, and I aoj so 
afraid ’ The physician, who had noticcdno 
premonitory symptoms to fear anything of 
the kind, looked rather amazed However, 
he made haste to take a few pills and 
walked ofl with Gobmdalal with burned 
steps On reaching the house they quick 
ly went and entered Krishnakanta a room 
The old man looked rather alarmed When 
the physician had felt lus pulse, he asked 
him if he feared anything worse 

‘I cannot assure you, sir, that there ts 
no reason for apprehending anything of 
the kind, said the physician in a senon* 
tone of voice 

Krishnakanta understood the dnft of 
his words Do you think my end is 
near? lie asked again 

‘Idonotknnw I mean to wait and 
see what effect this meduine has on you, 
and then I may be able to give my opinion, 
he returned, o£f(.nag him a pill which be 
wished him to swallow m a little water 
But Krishnakanta instead of taking the 
pill dropped it into the spit bo-cat his side 
The physician looked up with some sur 
prise 

“You need not mind my not wishing to 
take any medicine ' said Krishaakanta 
“It won’t— it can t do any good to an old 
man like me whose last hour is at hand 
I would rather wish all of you to chant 
the praise of God as the only remedy 
that can do any real good to me now 
There w as an awful silence in the room 
No one «poke a word, nor stirred hand 
or foot Krishnakanta alone sang n 
hymn, one be loved to sing and his 
face betrayed no signs of fear After a 


while he said to GoLindalal, “Open the 
drawer and take out ray will The key is 
there *' 

Gobmdalal took out the key from under 
neath the pillow where it used to be kept, 
opened the drawer, and taking out the will 
handed it to bis uncle 

‘ Call my clerks here and all the resp'set 
able men of the village, said he to 
Gobmdalal 

In a little time the room was crowded , 
and Krishnakanta told one of his clerks 
to read out the will When he had fimshed 
he declared that he wished to change the 
will, and ordered the clerk to write a 
fresh one 

"A fresh wilP ' said he, looking up to 
his master s face 

I do not mean any changes in the 
wording of the w ill, said Krishnakanta 
' Only— Here he paused, and the clerk'' 
looked inquiringly at him ^ 

‘—Only, he continned, "jou are to 
leave out Gobmdalal s name, and in its 
stead to put bis wife’s Write also that 
after her death her half share of the estate 
will go to her husband ’ 

All were silent, and no one dared to 
speak a w ord 1 lie clerk looked significant 
ly at Gobmdalal, who by a motion of 
his head told him to write as he was bid 
When the writing was finished, Krishna 
kanta signed the will and asked the 
witnesses to put their signatures to it 
After which he took up the will again and 
signed 09 one of the w itnesscs 

In the will Gobmdalal haiT not a 
farthing To his wife was given lus half 
share of the property 

Thatdnj toward the small hours of the 
morning Krishnakanta breathed his last 
pd even to bis last moments the name of 
God dwelt upon his hps 

(To be continued ) 

Tr’inshtcd b) D C Roy 
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WHEELS within WHEELS 

B\ Frwk How n. Evans Author or “Five \cvrs, ’ Tiic Cinemv Girl ” 6L 


[ Oar readers are tnrormrd that alt characters la 
’ this stofj are purely tmaginar; an 1 if the name ol 
any hying person happens to h cientioned no 
personal reflection IS intended ] 

CHAPTER Ml 
Homeless ag\is 

TLLL now, T.nd 'ow d’yo“ tt ’ ’ 

YY Jt was the end of Glad} ’s first 

shop It had been a strange but a not 
altogether unpleasant experience She 
wore a v.hite apron and a Iit*lc, almost 
coquettish cap in the same style as Jessie s, 
the good natured, darLliaired rather 
pretty girl who was leaving to be married 
in a month’s time, and was full o( the 
sweetly humorous patronising manner of 
the engaged and about to be married girl 
to the unattached of her sex She had put 
Gladys into the way of things, w itb many 
a hint and wrinkle which were e\tremely 
useful 

It was rather perplexing at first to 
remember all the orders as they were called 
out to her, but she soon managed to get 
us*d to the strange terms and to be able 
to take tw o orders at once, and add up a 
bill almost at the same time The men were 
all of the good, honest, working class, 
and Ma Giles s cofiee shop had a reputa 
tion for order and cleanliness of language 
Nearly all of the customers were know a to 
each other, and Gladys soon got to know 
them all bv their ranous names and 
nicknames 

The shop opened at six in the morning 
for the early breakfasts which went on 
till eight and nine, then began thepre 

g arations for the dinners at twelve 
ladyc, of coar«c, helped here, peeling 
potatoes and lending a hand generally, 
then laying the tables, and finall} rushing 
upstaits to tidy herself And so on, till 
the end of the day’s work came at eight 
o’clock It was not exactly hanl work, 
for there was a boy to put up the shutters, 
sweep out the shop, and so on Then, 
was not much time for standing still while 


the meal rnsh-s were on, and the hours 
spent amidst the fumes of the cooking 
rather nauseated Gladys at first She 
felt that she would never be able to eat 
.anything herself after serving so many 
other people, but m time she got used to 
it, and she got to like her customers She 
took one side of the coffee shop and Jessie 
the other, and though at first she felt a 
little doubtful abont taking an} tips, she 
argued with herself eventually that there 
was no reason why she should not take 
them, that there was nothing shameful in 
doing It, and that she must remember that 
she was earning her living 

The tips were not large From the 
regular customers, tint is, those who had 
their dinner and tea there everv day, she 
received practically a penny a day each, 
these were working class men who earned 
small wages Prom some plutocrats, 
however, she received as much as two 
pence a day , these were the black coated 
working class, attracted from neighbour- 
ing shops an I manufactories by Mrs 
Giles 3 prices and good cooking Some 
of the others were of the foreman class, 
who kept all their tips till Saturday, when 
each one handed to Gladys sixpence The 
casual custom“rs who were few, sometimes 
left nothing at all, and often Gladys felt 
a3if she could beg them to let her pay 
for their meal herself, for they w ere 
evideotiy poor, hard up creatures 

The butcher who supplied Mrs Giles 
With meat used to dine there twice a week 
amidst the chaff of the men who knew 
him, who Used to ask if he was there to 
see that the meat was safe, hurl witticisms 
at him about the toughness of the steak, 
and so on, all of which he us"d to take m 
good part And every time he had a meal 
there there was a shilling on the table for 
the waitress who s-rved him 

Altogether it was an insight into the 
way in which some of h-r fcIlow-creaturcs 
livetl, which Gladys woal 1 never have gun 
ed elsewhere Brought up as she had 
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girllnd slmmetl her, shamed her tutolier. 
self again, and she threw her arms round 
Meg’s neck and kissed her, while the tinrs 
rolled down her own checks ns well 

“\Vh} , yo j’re er> in’ too, Cindys, bloncd 
if you ain’t I Now, inv dear, you’ll be my 
bridesmaid, won't you’ And I’ll he yours 
—oh, lor, I couldn’t be yours, because I 
should be married Well, never miml, 
you’ll let me come to the weddin’, woo't 
you? Promise me that 

“Of course, of course ' And I’ll be your 
bndesmaid with the greatest pleasure— the 
greatest pleasure in the world 

* Now, look ’ere, there s another thing,” 
went on Meg ‘ It s Ted s birthday to 
morrer, and 1 m gom' to treat 'im I’m 
gom’ to take ’im to the pit of a tbeajter, 
and I want you to come too, and we’ll 
’aveabitof supper alterw ards— not fried 
fish— and come ome together ” 

“Ot, thal J sn’fMj' Jr.'.wd cf j-cs>, 

But you know there’s on old saying 
‘Two a company, three’s none ' 

* Oh, rats cried Meg inelegantly I 
told 'im 1 was goia’ to bring yon \\c can 
'old 'ands quite enough when we’re by our 
selves, and as we're gom’ to get married 
sooner than we thought we shall ’ave 
plenty of time later on " 

So Gladys set off the next night with 
Meg and Ted to the theatre In the good, 
frank, open class in which Meg moved 
there was no false shame about a woman 
treating a man, and she paid for the ad 
mission to the pit of a theatre where there 
was a good, long, full blooded melodrama 
running And how they all enjoyed it ’ 
Gladys, taken right out of bcrsell, laughed 
■with everyone else at the jokes of the 
comedian, sorrowed with the heroine, and 
hated the villain And Meg whispered to 
her 

“ ’Ere we are again, cryin our eyes out' 
We women are a funny lot, ain’t vac? And 
look at my Ted ! If ’c ain’t a doin’ it, 
too f” 

TlKa after thepUj- tiiere came sapper 
Ted insisted on payingfor this meal, which 
was taken at a little Italian restaurant 
close to the theatre, Meg was a little 
abashed at the array of forks and knives 
and the number of glasses, but Ted was 
quite the swell , be had no false pnde He 
made the waiter explain to himm proper 
English what every dish was, and he paid 
the bill and tipped the attendant m quite a 
lordly manner 


*■ 'Oo, nm't we a gom’ it (" cried Meg. 
"lien a tnxc was Imiled and the three of 
them drove nwny over Jllackfriars Bndge 
“I'll drop j ou two indies at Mn Giles’s, 
And then the cab c.in take me on ^oroe,’ 
find led, n9 they neared the street where 
the coffee shop was situated, 

“ ’Alio, wot’s up now’" said Ted, as the 
Cab began to go more slowly, and there 
Came the signs of a crowd 

He put Ills head out of the window to 
look, and the cab stopped dead 
“\Vot is it, driver’" he asked 
"Fire up yonder, somewhere, I think," 
Was the nusvver ' I don’t think I can get 
through ” 

"All right, we’ll get out 'ere, then," said 
Ted “It s not a step to walk now " 

IIv helped the two girls out of the cab, 
Paul the driver, and thee began with Meg 
And Gladys, one on each a rai, to make his 
H-ay through thecroncl 

There it is, there it is ' ’ said Ted, 
pointing across the road to where the 
ffames were shooting up from a building 
that was DOW furiously alight “There's 
the fire ' ’ 

"\Iy word,” ened Meg. her voice rising 
to a shriek, "it’s Mo Giles's ! ’ 

She had hardly spoken when a long* 
drawn moon went up from the crowd, one 
Qi those shuddering, audible sighs that 
Sound so strange, so weird, coming from 
a number of excited, frightened people 
‘It’s a woman, it's a woman '"cried 
Someone excitedly, as a white clad figure 
Was seen at a top window towards which 
the flames were licking their hungry way. 
Meg’s voice rose again 

•It’sMa, It’s Ma Giles'" she shrieked 
’ She was the only one left in the place. 
Where s the escape ’ Ain’t it ever comm’? 
Qaii’t nobody do notlim’ ? 'Cre, come on, 
get out of the w ay ' ’ 

Meg with the strength of excitement, 
vibowed, pushed, squeezed her way 
through the crowd, followed by Gladys 
And Ted, and at length they found them 
selves as near to the burning shop as the 
Police w ould allow 

It was a grandly awful sight as the 
MAmes, licking their way up, seized greedi- 
O on their prey The building was high, 
and there at the top window, seen os 
Plainly almost as if it were day by the 
A.nd light, was a gesticul vting figure in a 
White night dress, poor old Mrs GUes. 
With her tbm grey hair waving to the 
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breezes It seemed as if she v ere about to 
trj and jump from the ^\inclor\ to the 
street below, and from the crowd there 
came shrilly and CTcitedly thefirst thought 
that was in everybody’s mind 

“Don’t jump* Don’t jump* The es 
cape’s coming I ’ 

The fire engine was already there, and 
the hose was playing vigorously on the 
flames, though seemingly without effect 
The firemen could not nnl c tlicir way into 
the house op the stairs to try and save the 
old lady, for the flames were hhe a raging 
furnace Would the escape ne\cr come ^ 
It seemed ages, whereas it w as really only 
seconds And still there at the window: 
was that wavenng, pathetic old figure 
W’llhng hands had brought a ladder from 
a neighbouring shop, but it w as too short, 
and for the moment it seemed as if the 
flames would reach that window sill and 
hek Mrs Giles into their horrid embrace 
Women turned away, hiding their faces, 
crying softly, men with white faces 
were cursing beneath their breath And 
still the escape did not come' It wasn’t 
minutes, it was only seconds that were 
passing, but they seemed like hours 

“The escape, the escape suddenly rose 
the shout ns faintly m the distance was 
hfard the boomiog gong “The escape ' 
The escape 1“ 

Men shouted and yelled and waved 
their hands to Mr« Giles Still higher 
licked the flames aud the short ladder had 
to be moved away, 

“Don’t jump, don't jurapl" came the 
shout again 

“She'll do it I She’ll jump! She'll be 
killed 1“ yelled Meg “Oli, if she'd only 
stopped, if she’d only stop I” 

“I’ll stop ’er— at least 1 II 'ave a try!” 
cried Ted, as he buttoned his coat tightly 
round him and made a spnot across the 
road, dived right through the little crowd 
of policemen and firemen that were in the 
street in front of the burning shop, and the 
next second he was seen shinning quickly 
up the ladder that willing and brave fire 
men had used, mounting as high as he 
could, trying to think out some method, 
some plan of reaching the old woman, of 
saving her 

Up to the top of the ladder, placed below 
^ and to one side of the window where Mr« 
Giles was— the flames were too fierce font 
to be any closer— ran Ted, and then— and 
then a cry that was almost like a united 


shout of triumph from the onlookers as 
Ted, balancing himself somehow on the 
very top rung of the ladder, crouched for 
n second nnd then gave a mighty spring 
upwards and was clutching with both 
hands on to the sill of the window next 
to the one at which Mrs Giles was 
standing, distracted This window ga^e 
into her room as well as the other Ted 
clung there for a moment, and then the 
flames swaying towards him, borne 
by the wind, seemed to lick round 
hts lithe, thin body, but another gust 
drove them back ngatn, and then he was 
«ee« hanging by one hand— oh, how Gladys 
shudder^ and Meg looked on with ghost* 
white face and staring eyes' — and with 
his other hand he was bashing, smashing 
crashing at the window panes, heedless, 
evidently, of w hether he cut himself or not 
Another «econd or two and he had drawn 
himself up still further and m some 
miraculous manner seemed to fling himself 
through the broken window mto the 
room 

“Ob, oh, Ted, Ted, Ted!" Gladys heard 
Meg saying beneath her breath as she 
looked with parted lips at what the brave 
coster boy was doing 

The next second Ted was seen at the 
window, with Mrs Giles in his arms, 
dragging her backwards, and almost 
simultaneously the escape dashed up, the 
tall ladder was at the window and, 
wrapped in on.c of her own blankets, Mrs 
Giles was brought down safely 

Kindly bands were ready to receive her; 
she was quickly taken away into a neigh- 
bouring shop And then down came one 
of the firemen again w ith a limp, dangling 
body held over his shoulder 

• Ted ' Ted I It’s Ted ' It’s my Ted ' ’ 
cried Meg, and her voice came high above 
every other sound as she fought her way 
to the foot of the fire escape, followed 
by Gladys ^ 

Ted was senseless, he looked as if he 
were dead, and hisfacewasan awful sight, 
the flames bad touched bis left cheek nnd 
had scarred and burnt his flesh, his right 
hand was covered with blood where be 
had cut himseli when breakmgthe window 
Two or three men standing by stripped 
ofl their touts, which they placed on the 
pavement, and on these they laid poor 
fed while a local doctor made a hurried 
examination, attending first of all to 
the wounds in the hand®, binding them up 
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•with borrowed pocket h-ii dl «r«.hi?fs> and 
malcmg a tourniquet to stop the Wcedinj; 
of the arteries, lor Ted had cut bim«elf 
se\erely, dangerously Still, he was nlive 
though his injuries were teirihlc and his 
face w os burnt on the left side 

"He’s alue, and that’s about all,” sa d 
the doctor ‘ Get him into the ambulance 
at once and awraj to the bo«pital ’ 

Meg heard tbc words and flung herself 
dow n on the ground by the 'cnseless lad 
' E’s not dead, es not dead*’ she 
moaned Oh, ’emustntdic' She turned 
and looked up at the doctor Don t let 
’im die* That’s wot you re ere for— to 
save people’s h\es kouaintgom to take 
hm from me* I want ini D s mine \ou 
am t goin to take im from me’ You 
shan’t I say you shan t 

It was like an animal being robbed of 
her young, thought Gladys as Meg looked 
hp from her knees by tlie side of Ted 
' Let them take him to the hospital 
dear,’ said Gladrs genth Here s the 
ambulance They il look after him spleu 
didly there And 1 m sure he s going to 
live ten t he doctor ' 

"Say yes’ Say he s going to lire for 
EeaTcn’s sake ' went on Gladys turning 
to the doctor in an nadertooe Sites 
almost out of her mtud 

"Lire’ Of course hell h\e' <aid the 
doctor cheerily though be had his doubts 
‘He's been knocl ed about a hit, of course, 
but they il soon pull him round at St 
James s 

Ted was lifted loto the ambulance, 
c\1iich was soon on its way to St James s 
file nearest hospital, and behind lollowcd 
Meg and Gladys Gladys trying to net the 
part of comforter 


‘ Dear, it will be all right ” Gladys said 
"Didnt you Lear what tbc doctor told 
us And you kuow it was a wonderfully 
brave thing to do If he hadn’t got into 
the room somehow Mrs Giles would 
thrown herself out and 
Uilled herself, he was only just intimeto 
pull her back And he must have wrapped 
ih itblanket round her Oh whatalAwve 
little raau, and how proud you most be of 
him’ Ilisnamewill be iii nil the p.pers 

to-morrow, you see if it isn't ’ 

Gladys talked on rapidly, trvinir to 
distract Meg’s attention, trying to prevent 
orib’rJf too much on the M«bt 

that poor irnimed face ntd ihn{ 


wounded hand, hut to her surprise 
tamed on her almost fiercely 

‘ Shut up 1’ she cried 'L ain’t your 
man is’e’ D’you think I wanted 'im to 
go and be brave like that and get ’urt 
like that ? Oh if 'e should die’” 

Then suddenly her tone changed 
1 m sorry, ray dear ” she said "I 
dfdn t mean to speak to you like that, but 
I «ee is poor face all the time, all tbt’ 
time Oh, my Ted, my Ted ’ ' 

And they walked the rest of the few 
yards to the hospital in quiet, painful 
silence 

It was with difficulty that Meg was 
persuaded that she could not be admitted 
while they attended to poor Ted 

“Take her away, take her away,” whis- 
pered the doctor, who had followed as 
well, to Gladys "I’m afraid the poor 
fellow won't h\e, hut don't let her know 
that ’ 

Gladys at length persuaded Meg lo 
leave with her, and then, and only then 
did she realise that she and Meg were 
homeless The shop must have been burnt 
out, ond when they made their way seam 
down the street Gladys saw that her 
surmises were indeed only too true, for the 
place was practically gutted 

The crowd had by now dispersed, the 
excitement was over there w ere no neicb 
hours About to offer thcuaccommodation, 
nod so Gladys knocked up another cofiee 
shop in a street near by and took a room 
for the night for herseff and Meg 

wouldn’t go to bed she 

ary eyed m her sorrow, with boneless 
And f Witten on every lineament* 

Aod Gladys sat with her, holding her hand 
I to comfort her, until the dawn 

told them of the approach of another day 
Not till then did Meg allow herself to be 
persuaded to he down, and then sleep 
slept she and Gladys 

"Yes going on quite nicely Out of 
danger, bat great care is w anted " 

CTOtS cheerful w ords that 

ni?tl morning at the hos 

S irr n with 

“ grip that almost hurt 

I’ave done 
said "Vou* 

S SV'"’® Well, now I must 

getoffto work, aud then m the dinner 
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lioar I mast go and teJI some of Ted’s 
mates about it. ’E’s like me, *e ain’t 
got no father nor mother. Ton’ll go 
and ask after old Mrs. Giles, vron’t yoo? 
Poor old soul, I ’ope she ain't ’urt. And, 
Gladys, 1 remember sayin’ last nightasl 
wished ’e ’ndn’t been brave, but I think I 
was wrong; I feel as if I could say *Tliank 
Gawd ’e was’ now.” 

“Yes, dear, that’s right,” said Gladys 
r gently, “and God has looked after him I 
think,” 

So Meg nent away to work. For even 
those who have supped full of sortow’ 
must work on when they have their daily 
’ bread to earn. And Gladys went ronod 
to make inquiries concerning old Mrs. 
Giles. 

‘‘I don’t think she’ll know you,” said 
the kindly neighbour who had taken the 
' old lady in. “She wasn’t hurt at all, but 
the shock’s been too much for ber.” 

Old Mrs. Giles was in bed, her eyes, 
never still for a moment, wandering round 
the room. It was quite trne, she did not 
know Gladys. 

“I suppose you don’t know anything 
about her people or anyone belongtog to 
her, do you?” asked the woman, Mrs. 
Mallins, a widow, who bad a hard 
struggle to make her small provision shop 
pay. “Of course, she’s welcome to slop 
here as long as she likes, but there ought 
to be somebody to look after her." 

“No, I really don’t know of anyone, I 
didn't know anything about her private 
aflair,” ausucred Gladys. 

And only then, as she walked out of 
Mrs. Mallins’s shop, did she realise that 
she was indeed homeless, that her work 
was gone, and again she felt the awfol 
sense of ^wilderment,. of depression., of 
loneliness, settle upon her, even as when 
she had found herself penniless in Uoibom. 
True, she now had a friend in Meg, but 
she couldn’t expect Meg to feed her and keep 
her. She most obtain work, another 
situation, as q^uickly as possible. • 

But where r” 

' CHAPTER Vni. 

osn or THE WORKERS. 

‘“Mj dear, I’ve been thinkin’ ahoutyou 
all day, and wonderin' where you was. 
^Ve ought to 'uve made an appointment 
to meet, but I was thinkin’ about my Ted 
soninch. Y'ou do look tired 1” 

Gladvs had been wandering about all 


day. She had, fortunately, not wanted 
for food, as she had the few shillings from 
her tips and wages in her purse. But the 
hours had seemed terribly long, and she 
hardly knew how she bad got through 
them when, at twelve o’clock at night, 
she ventured to call at Meg’s fried fish 
shop, for she dreaded to be alone again, 
she seemed so helpless by herself. JJeg, 
too, must have somewhere to sleep, some- 
where to live. And so, rather timidly, 
she entered the shop, tired out in mind 
and body. 

Meg, in white apron, was busyin front 
of the counter, clearing away, when finish- 
ed with, the plates and forks of those who 
had condescended to use them. She kept 
the tables neat and clean with a rough 
cloth, she gave a hand to the mao behind 
the counter , in fact, she kept an eye every, 
where and seemed to make herself generally 
useful. 

At length the last customer was served 
and the shop was shut, and then Meg 
introduced Gladys to Mr, Parlow, the 
proprietor. 

“Pleased to meet you, miss,” said Mr. 
Parlow. “Any friend of Meg’s is worth 
knowing. Kow let me give you a nice little 
bit of fish. 1 always eat It myself as Avcll 
as sell it, so yon can be sure it’s good." 

Gladys tasted the fish, and found it 
nstomshingly good. 

“Any time you’re passing and feel 
hungry, miss," went on Mr. Parlow, “just 
you pop in, and I’ll find you the nicest 
middle bit there is going. Any friend of 
Meg’s is always welcome here. Good 
night, miss. Pleased to have met you.” 

“A good sort is old Parlow,” said Meg, 
when she and Gladys left together. “My 
dear, why didn’t you come round before? 
I've been worrytn' about you all day. 
I’ve been round to the 'orspital whenever 
I could about poor Ted, and ’e’s goln’ on 
fine, though they say ’is face ’ll be scarred 
for ever. But, bless you, I don’t mind 
that! But there, did you see the paper? 
There’s n bit in it all about ’ira. lye cut 
it oat to keep it to show ’im. ‘The Coster 
’Ero’ they call 'im. Oh, my I But ere, 
Isay, ’avewe got a ’ome to goto? And 
what about Ma Giles, poor old thing ?” 

• Gladys told alt that she knew abont 
the old lady, and Meg stoppetl in her walk, 

“J’oor old Ma, 1 don t know whether 
She’s got anybody,” she , said. “I”rap»" 
the butchcr/ml know. ’C kb'*w-cr' ’ 
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Aodmjwori wcDm'tcomeoir too «dl. Atoto 

Gh(!y« ’ave we’ All our lutle luts o* whisVctl off by a Bmall,l>Ti5lcbo> inVmUocs 
tbin^ burnt tip there Well, we raustpet ton room where she was intcrncwtrf at 
a bed for tonight somewhere, though it express speed by a young man, as smati 
comes a bit expensu e naym* by the night ” and hrtsK ns the page boy , 

They bad to pay a shilling a night each “Wmtress’ Yes, he went on rapidly, 
for accommodation at ft little estnhlish "Age’ Thank j ou f»ame? les, Addrc 
nient vrhich grnudiloquently called itself Gladys hesitated for a moment btie 
a commercial hotel, aud the next morning, really had no permanent address , she ilia 
when they were breakfasting m a little not know yet w hether she and Meg were 
coffee shop, which was almost an exact going back to the commercial hotel I 

double of Mrs Giles's, Gladys spoke of ‘’Address please’ Come along, you live 
what w as in her mind tomewhete surely . don't you ’’ 

“1 must get something to do, Meg" "Well— I— I ’tc no permanent address 

she said "I can t always live on you. yust at present I am staying at a—at 
Can't you suggest something ’ ' a — at an hotel," faltered out GlMys 

“I don't know I should go round nod "Mo permanent address I Don t you 
try and get another job as a waitress if liic with your people or some relatire, 

I was you You're loo good for this ere then’" 

coffee shop sort o’ game Why don t you "No, I’m quite by myself in the world 
go to one of them tea shops you see over with the exception of a friend " 
the bridges? They tell me that a gel can Th- young mau shut up the book m 
pic up a nice little hit in the way of tips which ne had been recording Gladys’s 
at some of them Now, will you go and name with no air of finality 
see the butcher and see wot e cau ood out ‘Weonlyemployyouog ladies who are 
aboutMa Giles tfshes got any relations living with their parents or relatives,' he 
as we can send to, and 111 meet you at said 

one o'clock " ‘ Oh, I’le no parents and no relatives, 

But no, the butcher did not know if and Im n anting work," said Gladys, 
Mrs Giles had any belongings, as be desperately "I must get work somewhere 
called it, be thought not, except distant iflmtobve" 

ones who lived la the North But he bad 1 m sorry, very sorry," said the young 
a happy inspiration He knew the solicitor mao 'but you see, the rule of the firm is 
who had acted m the matter of Mr Giles’s this We don't guarantee to give our 
will, perhaps he might know of some one’ girls enough money to live on by them 
And at this solicitor’s office Gladys selves We pay nine BhiUings a week, and 
found that he did know of a relative of of course there are some tips, we don’t 
Mrs Giles's, in the north of London, with encourage that system, but ne know that 
whom he would communicate at once it prevails Then there is cighteenpencc 
And that business being concluded, Gladys nweek to be deducted for breakages cost 
went off to try and obtain further ol uniform and washing— quite reasonable 
employment I can assure you Buteien with tips we 

into a teashop, not far over BKckfnars do not consider that a girl can live with 
Bridge, she ventured timidly, woodenng comfort and— and— well, safetv on her^ 
wbowo.tte proper person toMkloctm nages, so, for thr protection of onr 
ployment Seeing n plrasant fiugil gitlin employes, ivemakeit n point thit they 
taack behinil aSesli, she pat the question elmll not be entirely aepemient on tteir 
to ner earuings " 

,,i‘Agl“,'‘':A'oir„'„'S'goTo“if.rK b.;e‘‘ri^ertry'?^l;S/“„1,rl''1o^.'i'' 

|t™^,yon;«h.nthe heiinqn.rters o.the h^fnyfS eX^ ,iXg'?o 

At Markham Street, where the huee It wno .. 

. ’_r poverty that was giving to 

Gladys the power of argument on 


central establishment of the firm 


situated, Glndyshad no difficnlu in finding economic subject 

«.a elnbornte ere.eiii ,i.d uEersbeTj fX XV'-'Sf r“LtX'f S'r' 
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inspsctor verified the fact— we always 
\erify tliese things— \e would ha\e taken 
5 ou even without any experience, but as 
it IS I’m afraid I can do nothing for yoa 
Good day ” 

Gladys left, burning w ith anger at this 
unnghteoys system The girls must have 
parents or relatives to look after them 
But what did the girls do who were 
without parents or relatives’ Did they 
starve, or what’ 

“Yes, I can tell you it s ard for a gel,” 
said Meg, when she and Gladys met at 
one o’clock “It’s bad enough for me, 
and I can ’old me own, but lor a pretty 
little thing like you, and a 1 idy, too, it’s 
much ’arder Bnt I've been thinking about 
you and 1 spoke to \Ir Parlow about it, 
and I’ve got an idea that somethin' may 
come of it I don’t know as you’d like 
it, Gladys It’s rough common sort of 
\\ ork Still, w e’ve all got to do somethin’ 
Mr Parlow, ’c’s doin’ so well 'e’sgoin* 
to open a branch shop about two mile 
away, Vs puttin’ m a manager and, well, 
'e might want someone to do the same 
sort ofjob ns I’m doin’ ’’ 

“Like it’ Of course I should like it! 
It’s work, and that’s all 1 want And 
lease don’t keep on talking about my 
etng a lady, Msg I'm just a working 
woman, that’s all " 

‘ All right, then I'll talk to 'im I’ve 
been round to the 'orspital and my Ted’s 
gom’ on fine, and Pm goin’ to see 'im m 
three days— ain’t that lovely ? They say 
as 'e won’t be strong enough to stand it 
afore then Now look ere, ’a\eyougot 
any money left ’ ’ 

“Oh yes, I’ve still got a few shillings ’’ 

“Very well, then, you go and get a 
good blow on the top of a ’bu*! I’m goin’ 
to take an evening off Old Parlow can 
do without me for once — it's generally 
slack about the middle of the week when 
folks ain’t got much money — and we’JI 
go and see old Ma Giles ’’ 

“Ob, she’s going to morrow,” said Mrs 
Malhns, when the two girls called that 
night “Some of h-r relations from the 
north of London have been here — they said 
they’d had a telegram from a solicitor and 
they’re going to take her away with 
them m the morning Poor old thing, she 
doesn’t seem to get any better The doctor 
says she ought to be put m a nursing 
home and taken the greatest care of Nice- 
spoken people her relations were, and they 


told me that if money wo Id cure her they 
weren’t poor, and t'lit she had quite a 
nice little bit put by herself Will you 
come and sec her 

It was pitiful to see the still vacant, 
wondering look m Mrs Giles’s eyes, but 
« hen Meg nnd Gladys stooped and kissed 
her good bye there seemed to come just a 
little gleam of intelligeuce over her face, 
and she looked at them curiously, one 
after the other 

“I seem to know you, but there’s some- 
thing here, something here,” she said, 
touching her forehead "Another time, 
perhaps, another tim* ’ 

‘ Poor old \Ia * It's a good job there’s 
plenty of money,” said Meg “And it’s a 
good job that there's 'orspitals, too, for 
mj Ted e’s bein looked after proper, so 
tlie doctors Icll me Now, d'you know 
where we’re gom’ to night ’ We’re gom’ 
down to Surbiton to see ’is aunt, and I’m 
gom’ to tell 'er all about it and take ’er 
the bit of paper with is name in it” 

Mra Jennyon, Ted’s aunt, was the wife 
of a publican who was prospering tn a 
fair wav in a small licensed house, and 
Meg and Gladys were received in the little 
parlour at the back of the bar 

“Now, don’t you say anything tome 
about Ted, you, Meg.” said Mrs Jennyon 
a stout, red faced, rather creaking lady! 
who appeared to breathe with difficulty. 
“I’ve been crying my eyes out about him. 
I’ve read it all m the paper, and they’ve 
actually got another bit about him m the 
‘evening’ saying that he's on the way to 
recovery And you should hear my hus- 
band, my Jim, talk about him > W’hen 
he’s well and comes out, if there’s anything 
he wants he shall have it And i'Jl tell 
you what, the best thing for you to do 
Meg, would be to marry him as soon as 
be can walk, and then take him away to 
the sea to get well Yon shall have that 
money I promised you, and some more 
besides Proud ' I should think I am 
proud of him ' And so are you, too, aren’t 
you ’ ' 

"Well, I don’t know wot’s gom’ to 
*appen to me,” said Meg, when she and 
Gladys were returning home “It seems 
as if the luck was too good to last And 
'ere I was grumblin’ and complainin’ 
because my man ’ad been brave Why, I 
ought to be ashamed of myself Only- 
three days more and I’ll see ’im 1 Oh, by 
the way, Gladys, I’ve been so full of myseu 
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Iduln’t tell joit, didP Old I’xrlow ’ul 
like to see joit to morrow 'lill tiK yiju 
oa at the new shop like ii bird, ’css” 

And the nett morning Chd\s w is en 
gaped by Mr Parlow to assist nt bis new 
branch She was to be then, at ten every 
inornmp to help m the preparations for 
the mid-day work leaving ngim nt 
three— m fact her hoars w ere to bi canctly 
the same as Meg s 

“And 111 giac you twche shillings i 
week to start with miss said I‘arlo\\, 
‘and after a while li things go w«.niU 
make it a bit more 1 shall be there myself 
for the first two or three days to sec how 
things go, and the chap as I bonght this 
placefrom'll come here Jorme Wi. opin 
at the beginning of next w eek 

Gladys found that her money would 
just hold out until she started work She 
and Meg had decided to stop ou at the 
little hotel where for permanent lodgers 
in a double bedded room six sbiUmgs a 
week would be accepted Meg bad draw u 
money out of the post office saiings bank 
to buy hair brushes and other necessaries 
which had been destroyed m the fire and 
Gladys borrowed enough money from her 
to buy tw 0 strong coarse white aprons 
"The smell will make you a bit sick at 
first my dear,’ said Meg but you 11 get 
used to it after a time borne of the fellows 
may be rough— it’s a bit rougher neigh 
hour ood there than 'ere— but if they see 
you won't stand no nonsenee tlrywont 
do you no 'arm Not such a bad lot, the 
workin man amt, if you take im tight 
And to think that to morrow 1 shall see 
my Ted, my Ted' ’ 

And when Gladys met TJeg the next 
day.returmngfromseeingTcd, it seemed 
as if heaacn shone m the girls eyes, they 
were bright, and there was a soft light in 
them, a mother light it seemed to Gladys 
and she spoke of her visit m a sort of 
awed whisp*r 

“I neier thought I loicd 'iraso much 
Gladys till I sec 'im there with the band’ 
ages on 'is ’ead and round is poor ’ands 
and wrists Imstsat by 'is bed anlnut 
my arms round 'im gently and cned hke 
a kid, I did Ashamed of myself I was 
too An’ there 'e was, just as much of -I 
chump as erer, I told itn ‘’Go’s b«.n 
makm’ all that fuss m the papers ’ v 
‘Voo ain’t been tellin’ nobody „otS 
nboutme.’nteyon, Meg? They 


gjin' to b: rc* 0 'nni''ii led lor sora* sort 
of a iird il for simu’ life iii a fire It 
wasn t m*, it was the fireman' Justbke 
my Ted, just like my fed! And then when 
I toll im about ’is aunt, well, ’c cned 
too. th*n, nn J w c both cried together, nnd 
then the miric cam*, and she laughed at 
us And 'e’s comm' out m a' fortnight 
and— oh, life’s just too fine for anything, 
amt It’ I never thought it could be 
like this " 

Gladys cned a little in sympathy with 
Meg anJ b'fore she went to sleep she also 
cried a littk for herself 

For th* bright sunshine of happiness 
which was surrounding Meg reminded her 
of the love that had liccn oflercd to her. 
Lord Guardcnc's love, the love that she 
could not accept And then between her 
ood her sleep there came again that 
strong, dar^ face, the face of the young 
man she lud only seen once, but of w horn 
she olten thought, and in the darkness 
she felt her cbccKS grow hot, and resolute- 
ly she tried to dismiss bis image from her 
mind 

And then again sh* thought of Lord 
Guardene She liad not answered hia 
letter What would he think of her ? lie 
would be justified in accusing her at any 
rate of discourtesy, for a man's nronosal 
to a woman is an honour that must 
always be acknowledged . and yet, some 
how.thctim* had slipped by an 1 she had 
not written Her memory travelled once 
more over the sheets of paper on which he 
had poured out his love to her— for, even if 
a woman do-sn’t love a man, she will 
never forget a w ord of the letter in which 
he has told her of his secret 
r> written from 

Pic^a Doubtless he expected an answer 
certainly have 
left the hotel at that place. Perhaps not* 

lo ffinnrl " Co£!oTx 

Souarl Gl‘.rr°M^ called at Ktrton 
«?adc^ohlr^^ that, and 

{To be continaccl ) 
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INDIFFERENCE 


0 slow voicttl pntient sen, 

Now* hast thou leamt at length, 

1 hat in indifierence lies thv onlv strength. 

Eternally 

O restless striving wird, 

In A ague indifferent flight 


Thj* broken wings atlasthavefonnd respite 
And thou art blind. 

O voiceless tired rain, 

Now art thou doubly wnse, 

Indifferent as the te.irs that in dead eyes 
So long ha\e lain 

D N BoWKJEEf 


GLEANINGS 


Artificial Volcanoe#. 

A rrenchman. Emile Pelot. hasiuceeeded m umial 
injs the phenomena of Tolcanism hy meno* of steam 
That the actint* of Tolcanoe^ is pnmani? due to 
■team from heated sen evater In* lociff been beljered 
by manr Reologist*. tho it can nnt he smd lo be so 
uniTerenlly accepted as to bear ilie stamp ol onh«v 
dosT Blit Beliit thinks that he has gone fnr totvnni 
silencins ell objection by ihe eMCtitode with 
eebich he reprodaces ToUaoic action on a small scaw 
Under the heading of '‘Espenmental \otenoism. 
he writes thus in La \atore (Pans. October 2S) 

“In a shallow basin abonl two feet «()a8re.we 

place a wetmisture of sand and clay m such rswh'Oo 
that the side If reprcsenls *he tea ^ Jf' 

continent The bottom D is mchred away from the 
continent W'eVeat the lower part of the «lope as 
uniformly as pos'iblr Etcao'e of the metallic con 
dnctibihty ot the bottom we shall bate practiealW an 
isothermal surface D \t the end of ten minnlr* or 
10 volcanic phenomena begin to show at ► »" the 
form offumaroles e-caping from a volcanic chimney, 
the material thrown out accuraolating to form a 
crater The volcano I i- always near the topofthe 
slope, and we have the parados of a surface I in 
eboUition while the ‘sea’ is complelely cool at V. 
mst over the heat . . 

“In nature it often happens thst impermeable 
layers alternate with permeable ones \\e may 
imitate this effect by placing a sheet of slate Fat 
a little distance from the bottocnXJ , thus 
volcanoes may be prodneed. in he line with the 
upper edge of the slate The volcanic action may 
then appear >ery far from the source of heat F We 
thus realwe how linear groups of volcanoes form in 
natnre, and why some volcanoes are found at 

considerable dislBLces from the sea 

“The position and number of the slates °>ay be 
varied . Ae volcanic action is always concenUaUd 
near the top of the slope It may be se«n that the 

66 ^^ 


snbmanoe vapors concentrate or disperse as the 
impermeable surfaces have the form of a right or an 
inverted cone Hence the following law voleanism 
IS proportional to the sterpnecs of the «lope8 and to 
(heirconvesiiv toward the sea This esplaias why 
the Atlantic coasts, being tnnch less «teep than the 
Pacific, are not volcanic ” 

Mr Relot imitates tidal wares by placing his 
slate so that It touches the bottom of the basin at 



CROSS-SECTIOS OF THE "ESPEBIMBNTiL VOLCi^O’’ 


the npperedge, forcing the steam to ect cn the “fea” 
at the lower edge He has pioduced craters several 
trehes acrevs, wbitbfill with water ard frim 
* crater lales*' when the beat is rimcvtd Be pro- 
duces “volcoDic tenbs’’ of ired, Me tboiefoimed 





tbtni when Ihe T*ry «re«po»« lh«t thcT o»« nee both 
eoniptcooo* Bod flout i lo parllcolnr Bn »t>*oloCflT 
filent Bad lot ■ btc ptec« ol Bttiller? would fill • lonK 
firltwant *^ofar at am liic <i eoturrrorf Ibnt Ini 
been I>raci«»l1^ ebinlnatc*! bt the u*e of •mobelr** 
powder* ciniKlIng of nicrnfol aegMitc wiBterftl 
w^lb DU nnnctal »aiU* Wot n ii *>!*> ta«t lowakt 
a powder that *h4)l Iw * Jl4«Mrt>' n* well as siqakr- 
1e«t I and at nixht i( i« (he fl i*h Bod not the entthe 
that betra;* the whereabout! oftheKun The flisb 
ha*be«a 1 <t«ened tho not abolitheil by ibeOrrniaa* 
lit tn xiflit alhalme lalc* with the ponder Atiuortu 
of (abftanre* hate been tried— ratelioc allt«1iae 
tnap*. opalate* and retinate*— but with so better 
result, tn Kenerat. drereasiag; the (latb auK«neati 
tbeemobe, and tict rema. to that tbi* me bvlof 

C ttinff an tarfelble 4i*citAtgv (* not pfoniMiOir a 
I tcT wa; mar be to d late or cool dowo the ladaia 
mable (a* Ibtt lw»e» from the ffnn Ja«t behiad the 
projectile aod produce* the llatb Thi» would bate to 


Maxim lileacer Two Krcent ronii*. 
to aboliib tmuke fltnie nn 1 none all at once wai an 
nounced be a t renchman nnined Jlnrnlwrt about 
bUeenjean ago 111 * idea aeemi to hate been to 
entrap the ga* from the gu i m a *eriei of chamber* 
The 010*1 perfect dteelnp nenl of thi» Idea I* found in 
the oxxlern \1 acini 'ailencer.’’ which cofl«r*{» of a 
tobe A to C Incur* long bj IH In diameter Itttened to 
UiemoBlhsfn firearm The iltuelraiioai ehowlbe 
iatenor arrangemeut and gite an Idea of how the g*» 
ittlowetl down in itt exit ao that iilienil fioall/J 
fieUout It pioluce* little or no diiturbanceof tbcl 
atmotphere The Maiim adenctr h** a**onied iueree 
sitelr »cTcral different form* A •lonUr detlee h** 
been lateolcd by Bordenate a I renehmao, and other* 
bate been dcTiaed by (>eDihow lu bermany. bJ 
thildreu*, Tburler, king Moore, anJ other* Som* 
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t •«h»le the eneiuj s Unes would be turoed upside down 
bv explosions, shrapnel, and uproar ' — The Ziterai 


of these atulish flash well as sound Some arc 
intraded to l>e used with l>!;ht artillery nr macliane 
guns, but apinrenlly none of the I irger types has 
been prsclically succe«slul 

• both «n»r machine guns and those of the Germans 
carry masks that hide the flash hut tl»« character 
lalic detonation has by no means disappeared 

‘The ptobUsH of the flash is most suterestiog for 
cannon of long ranze lo the ctening or at night 
two obsefTere, br noting the time, mar/wtlb u^u’ 
laud cbronometert haring illuminaied dials locate 
a batten Three ob*ervef8 can do so without any 
timepieces But it is of especial interest to reduce the 
noise of firiDg The powerful eO'Ce of tbe pun may 
put courage iftto^he soldier occasionallv bat its 
repetition causes nerrous depression, as does the 
bursting of shells 

"The ideal would seem to be to hare oo one a own 
> side a hnc of invisible silent gun«, while on the side 
where the shells are falling is a tone of death and 
, smoke Oo one side would reign a relatire calm. 


Ja))anese Signs. 

It IS not known when signboards flrst came to 
be used ID Japan, hot presumably it was not Jong 
after the introduction of writing tboogh that rronld 
Dot be necessary among a propfe where pictums 
and designs preceded ideographs representing them. 
Indeed Japanese writing, hke Chinese cossista of 
signs rather than ezpressiona of sound The oational 
ideographs are for the eye rather than the ear , 
h to be seen rather than to be heard 
I* There is mertiDD in Japanese history of the fort 
’( that in the reign of the EmperciT Gocaigo OBIO 
J339} each government otSeial setup a doorplate 
signi^ing his name and occnpation, which tosy be 
regarded as the flrst mention of signs in japao It 


■s also recorded that in the Asfaikega period the 
sake dealers nsed a hunch of cedar leavek 
as a sign of their business , and the ambi 
lion of tradesmen and merchants to develop 
Ibeir business and call attention to Ibeir 
wares has led to the innumerable diversity 
of signs that now interrupt the eye when 
ever one looks along the streets of a Japanese 
town, and even in the fields 

The art ot advertising seems to have 
made cousideraLIe progress during the Toku 
gawa era, especially m the variety of signs 
used To foreigners these signs are striking 
to a degree, though to Japanese they appear 
perfectly paivra) Tbo’e la brolea, aatique 
or impossible English are, pethap«, the most 
remarkable! for since the coming of foreign 
era every attempt has been made to-appeat to 
them, though in many cases these foreign 
signs ate only to impress the native customer 
with the idea that the shop deals m foreign 
goods and tbenfon sells reliable wares 

The most primitive form of Japanese Vgn is 
that whereon is depicted tfic article lor sale 
The hemp dealer hangs out a bundle of raw 
hemp fibre I nnd the maker of grass or reed 
hats suspends some of these hats before bis 
shop entrance, while the umbrella maker 
docs the same The watchmaker has a big 
round rJock or walcb over his shop, either in a 
tower on the roof or on the sign over the door. 

Sometimes the clock >s a real one and tometimea 
only a picture Shops tbit sell mirrors often do 
likewise The druggist sometimes has the picture 
of a huge paprr big o»er bis shop, as most Ja^jaueie 
inedicfnes are sold id that receptacle Idakert bf 
tab! the fapaoese sock, also have a big tabi la front 
of (beie shop, usually the pactera after which the sock 
is cut before sewing Pon makers put out a half 
finished fan, and so on ' 

Most of the signs, however, are painted , often 
pictnres of the goods are so refreseoteJ The pictures 
are frequently on the slidiog doors of the shops, as, 
for example the candle maker, who has candles 
painted On bis sliop doors The tobacco man has 
vi'lhetrd or dry tobacco leasts on bis doov la natural 
colour, while the dealer in clams has that bivalve 
painted IQ full view of the public In many cases 
a kiud o( Symbol or trademark is 'elected to stand 
fov the business "e have already meutioned that 
front very aocicnt times cedar leaves bare been used 
to represent the »a*e business The reason for this 
IS because the ashes of cedar fobage bas been plit 
■nsakc ftom of old to give it a certain flavour liked 
by the native palate The leaves are arranged in 
various forms, from a ronod bunch to an oblong 
bundle The cedar foliage w not painUd but natural 
aud IS replaced by fresh ones as the old fall away 
Usually the change IS made with the appearance of 
new sate on the market, especially at hew Year 
tlbeoyouseea paper Jaatern with a paiatiffgoftbe 
treepeouy on It. that shows the shop witbm deals 
in iriM boar meat SomeCioes a hon ispaintedm 
association with the peonies, as the pronunciation of 
the word “*hisbi wild boar, is much the same as 
that of the word 'hishi , hon 

Tea dealets u'oally set op a picture of a lea caddy 
either on the roof or in front of tbeir places of bust 
Bess Paper Janteros with pictures of maple leaves 
tell you where lo buy deer meat, as the best veni'on 
ectues from the maple forest' 

The custom of setting up Signs that involved 
seme sett ofpuztle tame into vogue in thcTokogaiva 
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period and has bc«n cootmucd 
(Jowototoday though luorc often 
to he found in the provinces than 
in iietropolitan areas When one 
sees the picture Of a flying arrow 
one knows that is a bathhouse 
as the word lor shoutinf^ an arrow 
(rutru) sounds lilc ju jru taking 
u hot bolh Dealers in sweet 
potatoes write up the ideographs 
lor yusanrj {ibirieea ri) which 
means that the potatoes are nicer 
than chestnuts (huri jori umai) 
ku ri meaning nine ri and also 
chestnuts the syllogistic signifi 
cation beiug that us 13 ti are 
greater thanJ ri so sweet potatoes 
ate tiner than chestnuts The 
kite maker puts thepieture ol an 
octopus (tako) on his door as 
the word lur kite (tako) is much 
the same as that for octopus in 
the vernacular The dealer in bead 




buna has i 







shop because 

fuma) has the sound of 

tsweet sweet) not ual ke foreign 
yum yum for the same uieamni, 
bueli notions may appear cl ild th 
but 10 the peaeefullokugawa days 
people were CTideatly at a loss for 
novelty and bad to do some 
thing to predude eooui 
siffos are now seldom seeo 

Of course most of the signs in 
lapao ns in other countries 
simply name the articles for sale 
or describe the busioess of the 
nerchant Some of these signs arc 
horisontally over the doors some 
perpendicufacly and some euepend 
cd before or betide the doors 
Others are painted oa paper 
lanterns The paper lantern sg 
became very popular during the 
Mem period ftouge and toilet 
powder are so extensively used by 
Japanese women that there are 
shops that deal exclusively 1 1 
this staff and are ind cated by a 
small red flag s gnifying the 
colour which the powder will 
make the checks A shop with 
a square pic^.e jaf wood on which is painted various 
round dots of d fferrnt colours tells ibe pax'cr by 
ol a paint shop The dealer in writog binsbesbav 
a b g one pa nted in front of hs shop bcal makers 
comb makers shoe makers and the Ike all act up 
repcesentatioDS of what they make Soeb places 
as restaurants book shops hardware dealers and 
so on often use lanterns or square boxes with 
the name of their trade inscribed thereon 

To foreigners of course the more interesting 
signs are those essaving Cngl sh lascriptions which 
arc often very remarkable for their cccentrK attempts 
at spell Dg and wording \Nhen yon see a sgn 
reading Tailor of Resistant Wet Coat you kno v 
that there is a good place for cl eap waterproofli 

Baggages' Sent ony Direction by loterosl Rail — 

way means an Express Office Mod fird AIilV fr liar they are with the country they have 
^ ■* Theman who sets himself up as p 


Here No o 

shop thougl . 

readers no one seeiiis to know Coats Made Ironi 
any bides Yours or Ours sounds dangerous but 
simplv means furs will be made up ftoni sk ns 
brought to the shop t r will be suppl ed by the 


d es Furnished in Upper 
a blouse waist maker 
Are Sold seems mon 


meamog Le 

all Kefating it 
than it IS 

The stranger will naturally ask why such ridiculous 
wording is thus impudentlv stuck up before'Ybe 
publ c when it would be so easy to have the Engl sb 
corrected before being painted on the s'gu 
Those Bskiug such a question but show how nnfaini 


doubtful t gnificatioii 


I also bbifta Fepa red foreign s 


pa oter 

>t going to admit that he cannot 
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A RoMbtisb befute trcaliu«ut with c|UH.kliui« 


Tcd miautes after 


eumpote tbe devwe to be yatated ou theta Po^itb > 
he gets some school bojr to hnd the words la the 
Eaglish dictionary, that corresp md to the Japanese 
ideographs and so he paints these words lo ant 
order that seems to him best Rut what of the man 
who pays for the s gn ' Does be not object to paying 
forasgn covered with a jumble of luxtahes and 
then holding them up to public view ? Well be 
docs not know the difference and so long as be is 
none the wiser, the painter will not find it pro&table 
to seek correct English for his signs In Japan many 
thkage are dooe lacqetetUy euii^ly because t.boee 
who pay for the work do not know thediffereoce 
This IS especially the ease in regard to translations 
and advertisements m English and often it applies 
even to papers and magazines So long as English 
readers for whose consumption this fare is provided 
do pot object totbe repast and thus acquaint tbose 
who bay for the work with the imperfection and 
absurdity of It, the practice willgoon This means 
that it IS likely to continue until all Japanese who 
nse foreign signs and pnnt foreign papers can read 
English themselves, for foreigners do not takethe 
trouble to point out such mistakes to those taken in 
by paying for them they think it too good a 
source of humour to trouble aboot the matter, 
though the foreign press ftequently calls attention 
.^toit —Tbe Japan Magaiioe 

A CunoQs Garden Trick Explained 

A few years ago some of the leading, I orticnl 
turists were very much perplexed by cerinin expert 
meats condncted by a French exhibitor 


A plant perhaps a geranium or a ro>e bush was 
brought forward in a large deep box of soil some 
times the plant aasjnst growing m the open border 
Although the spec men was full of bnds there were 
DO expanded blooms to be seen The demonstrator 
informed the onlookers that In aboot ten minutes 
be would bate the plant covered with widely opened 
Bowers The procedure started with the watering of 
the soil over the roots As soon as the ground was 
moist the whole plant was at once covered with a 
glass shade At the end often minutes the shade was 
remOTcd, aod the audience was amazed to see that 
tbe specimen was covered with blooms fully open 
Tbe manner in which this instantaneous blooming 
of plants was brought about has been recently ex 
planted. In the first case care was taken to secure 
specimens lu which the buds were as lar developed as 
possible without having actually started to expand 
Shortly before the exhibition a sh^low trench was 
dug ont all round tbe plant This was not quite deep 
enough to expose the mam toots Then all around 
this trench small lumps of quicklime were placed 
with care not to put them actually in contact with 
the roots \Shen tbe quicklime was in position the 
soil was filled into the trench 

The I quid used v, as plain r\ ater After a thorough 
soaking Of the soil tbe moisture quickly penetrates to 
the qnickliine and there is a great generation of 
beat A certain amount of vapor arises and this is 
kept round the plant by the glass shade The heat 
in tbe soil and this warm vapour have an extraordi 
nanly stimulating effect upon tbe plant with the 
result that the flarvers buds are forced open 
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The idea is an extension of a plaii commonly fol 
lowed by florists when It is flesireii 10 induce flower* 
to open fully, of placing the stalks fue Titc niiautr* or 
so 111 almost boiling water Dus bas an nmaeiiig 
effect, for in a very short niuie the buds, prctionsly 
tightly closed, are fully open In the same way wild 
flowers which have wilted after picking may fre 
gutntly be revived — Sc/entiifc ^Imeneno 

Escape from a sunken Submarine 

I’ossiWy a lliousiml men iiave lost their live* >n 
times of peace, through the bad behavior of sub 
marines These powertui agents of destruction occa 
sionally turn on their own maaiers gnd asphyxiate 
them by lying down on the sen bottom end salkniy 
rclusing to rise A few prnciicnMe rescuing device* 
had been invented up to very recent times These 
aie divided into three classes— those with buoyant 
detachahla conning tower* those liariagcompart 
nients fitted with hatches, and those that tap the 
upper air for oxygen and at the «nme lime signal 
for help 



discoDSected from the body of the submarine A 
wiDillais IS mounted 'll each end of the tower and 
npon cacti a cable IS wound The other ends of the 
cable* are fastened (o tlie body of the submarine 
I'onr large bolts hold the tower to the submarine's 

‘Should anything go wrong all the men caaclifflb 
Intotlie tower close the batch behind Ihcm, torn 
Oh the osygen from the tanks, iinwrew the bolts, and 
rise to the surf-ice by means of the handles of the 
windlasses the speed of the lower can be controlfed 
as it rises When tiiey reach the surface, they can 
oiMcl the windows and send Out signals of distress 
by an electric flush light 

* This plifl will work shaiild (he subruarine siok 
as far as three hundred feet ftefow this depth no 
•cheme wdl be of un, for wattr pres$iire >s so 
enormous that It will actually force tne water right 
Ibroogb the pores of thesteel hull and Anally result 
•n crushing tne subininne like an egg shell I 

An entirety diflerent invention has two compart* 
RienU within the submarine, from which the crew can 
VKvpc through hatches to the top ol the boat To 
open the batches, it is necei*ary to let water into the 
compartments through a valve, until the compart 
memsareeompleleJy fiJJed In tins way the great 
pressure of the water on top of the hatches is relieved 

“In an emergency the crew imniediatety paten 
light diting suits These coutain oxygen apparatus 
which oot only prevent sulTocatiou. but also pitrcut 
the water from crushing tbe body Three or four 
tneo enter each compartment and shot the natertigbt 
door bebiod them Letting in tbe water, they open 
the batch sod rbnib out Ifter they have emerged, 
tbe batch I* closed by gears connected to it in the 
losideofthe submsrine Tbe water in tbe compart 
mentis then ejected into the ocean through drain 
pipescoanected witbo hydraulic hand pump which 
tbe iiDpnsofled men operate Then three or four mors 
of them may enter tbe compartment and escape 
•n the same way 

“After all the ereve resch the topoF the boat they 
release a buoy which move* upward toward the 
surfacecatvyiDg a cable with it Up this tbe men 
must climb 

It may seem strange, that the men must climb out 
and arc pot forced upward as soon ns they touch 
the water Tbe reason for this is that the weight 
of tbe suits IS so great that it tends to keep the men 
at whatever level they happen to be 

' Due to the fvet that tbe men have to expose 
tberaseWes to the pressure of the water this plan can ' 
not be used at a greater depth than 223 feet Even 
at this depth, tbe pressure is 8vi tuns per square foot 
Divers have gone down this far, but one who went 
down 288 feet, at the time of the F4 disaster, per- 
maoently injured bis Inngs 


A DETACIIADLB SUnusBtVB CoNVIaO TOWgR 
AS A BESetEK 

' This plan will work should the tnbitiarine sink as far 
as three hundred ftet Below this depth no 
scheme will he of use, for the water nressurc 
IS so enormous that it will actually foice 
the water right through the pores of 
the steel hull ' 

' III thefirstclasaare those devices which have a 
njant. detachable conning tower This loner con 
ins all the appliances of an ordinary conning tosier. 


theseauitsisextreiBely interesting^ A small cylinder 
strapped to the back of the wearer contains the 
•’JJKV" which IS stored at an enormous pressure 
per Square foot,. The osygen is slowly 
released from this by an ouloniatic ejector which 
regulates Its presrure as it is supplied to the body 
so that It nearly equals that caused by the oceau 
outside After the oxygen hat been consumed, it i» 
urown olTby the lungs as carbon dioxld, and this 
the longs force into a cartridge of cbeimcsls where 
It is cunipletey absoriicd- After this absorpiioo only 
the nitrogen of the air remains, but this is ogaio 
pa«seil over the ejector and mixed with fresh oxyRta 
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befcjre it enters the lung-* once more. In this war the 
same nitrogen is nsed over and over again. 

*'Io a third class of devices, the men do n«>t_ leave 
the submarine at all. Two buovs are 6tted in the 
snperstruifture at b Jth ends of the submarine. Attach- 
ed to each are a cable and twoflssible hose, while 
directly under the point where each buoy is held on 
the snbmarine is a comiart.iunt into which the 
crew get In time of danger. Then the buoys are 


released ts they rise, they c.irry the cables and hose 
with them. An unlimited amount of fresh air can 
ROW be had by working airpumps which are connec- 
ted to the lower ends of the hose, 

“lathe two compartments, the men must stay, 
ioiprisoaed until a salvage vessel answers their dis- ' 
tress signals, given out by an ehctrical fluh-light 
within the bu »ys "—Th: Literary Digest. 


AYHY INDIA SHOULD HAVE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


M any may think that it is the photo- 
' grapher who is responsible for the 
proauction,ofa good motion play; 
bat in fact he has comparatively little to 
do with patting on a picture, in the 



M O S’l »Ua made up .IS a Hindu Prince. 


artistic and dramatic manner. Good actors 
and photographers are indispensable, but 
without the^ guidance of a talented direc. 
tor the result will be extremely dis-. 
appointing. The director is responsible for 
each scene and action. He is the most 
important man. 

A Movie director must have the com- 
mand ofeverytliing, and should thoroughly 



S N. Guha and Abbas All in the secondirow 
pcrson.iling in “Beyond the Pale.” 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR MAY 1917 



S N Cuba Bi Turk sh aold er 
A Scent from Rlaek Gcx Mjatery 

tjndcrstand the business The «ceneno is 
h-xnded to the director bv the sceneno 
\Nntcr who does hiA best to ht m the pli> 
with the deimnd lerr seldom the 
scenenos tire produced ns nre written 



b3 the wnter 
because no 
two minds 
think alike 
The director 
often change^ 
scenes eren if 
thej are not 
fniifty The 
director sdiitv 
IS to look for 
new scenes 
tint is why he 
always chang 
es eren fault 
less things' 

It IS thedi 
rector who 
a s c hanade p o* a makes the ac 
xiBhomcdaB frequent 

}j he J as to «lni>c n photoplnyer out 
of raw materials it his patience 
which brings forth so mnnv photo plaj 
Stars among ii* The (iiffercocc between 
on experienced jlajer and n trained 
director IS that the former cannot see his 
faults wl crens the latter can 

The CO operation between the director 
and the photngrip) er is also nbsoliitely 
nccessarj otherwise the ele%cr photo 
graphj tr cks w oiikl not he possible Often 
tie cameraman tells the director This 




Th* man icar tht Camera tike Cam<ra wao The 
nan neat to hm » ibe Prtadml D fwlof General 
of Ihe Kejatone F Im Co. Ihe man who made 
Cha I e Ctacl n « th II odu Cotloroe Neat to 
hm are— iJtBod tipl t !> Faiel a N Cnba 
{« (I C Caha and Mo|ie1 Khan 
iTh a pictnie >a taken from the book called A B C of 
Motion rielnrea by Robert E Welab Fahl thed by 
Harper & Brolbeta.! 


S S Cuba and M si 1 only as aa Ppypt an daoeer 
A Scene f om t nder the Crerctnl 

light IS bum we should not shoot , ' that 
time ex err action is strppcd until the 
camern imn consents to start work 
again 
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philfinthropA m it It is t simple hiisuHss 
proposition If tins compniis get promises 
Jrom nlmost all high scliools of Intln thwi 
thej will gladly imdertal^c to manufacture 
these films Instead of university exten 
siotis our efforts should he centmlized on 
the extension of primary education 
These films will be standardised by the 
government board of education 

In these modem times nothinglarge can 
be accomplished by individual efforts it 
was possible in the past Our individual 
banking sj stems have been smash d by 
the cooperative banking system of Eng 
land This holds good for everv industry 
we want cooperation without coopera 
tion no great attainment is possible 
\\ hat a nation desires that will the nation 
become , so a nation imi®tbe earelulliow 
she desires and prays \ nation iargetj 
fulfils its own prediction and visw» 
ns desire to have a better and enbghtencvl 
India Let us cooperate and establish 
this industry We ought to have done so 
long ago It IS not too late vet let us get 
busy before it gets too late 

We are going to organise a motion 

S icture company thccapitalol whichwill 
e filty thousand rupees We will take 
pictures of human mtcresf sowe ehatlliave 
the market in the outside vv orld Wc know 
every creek and corner of the foreign 
market so it will be easy for us to push 
them then? For our first pictures ne 
will arrange our sceneno iii«ucha way 
that it vv ill do awav w ith elaborate sets 
we hare natural sets m our countrv wc 
do not need to build any Natural «crncrv 
makes better pictures than the nrtificial 
sets It IS the producer who uibLcs the 
picture not the pic*ure8 whch makCs the 
producer 

In the beginning wa: can not odopt the 
American system lor circulating our 
pictures because wc liavi. no circulaiiiig 
exchanges We have to handle the repre 
asiVLwViWViV/MSiV.V.a'svr.Nkia'.-ss'ha -rwl 

it will lie presented ns long ns it will 
attract patrons If it succi^s c cn in 
one city to draw the crowds to pacVeil 
house* even for a wcik the profit is 
assured Sometimes weean sell provin 
cial rights to difftrent parties if it is a 
icturc of vvorltlvvidc interest it will 
nng tremendous monev from the outside 
world 

The earning of a good motion picture 
production IS tremendous This tmliistrv 


lias created iiianv sudden inilhnnaires m 
the United States the man who was a 
common carpenter eight } t ars ago is non 
a millionaire 

Griffiths last picture Intolerance , in 
which! had the pnvilegc of wodiog for 
four solul months has created a sensation 
all over the ^countrv It shows ^hat m 
tolerance w is and is the cause of all con 
flitts from time ininieiuonat to the present 
ng<. It appeals to the human heart , it is 
not a picture lor this or that countrr but 
it IS a picture for the human race 

Ihe follouing theme will give loii n 
slight idea of the pictures wc can give to 
the world Ihis will help to deliver the 
nations from the temptation of cvmcism 
and the timidities of otthodoxj, and will 
pave the wav to worldwide peace and 
towaris bringing humnuiCj under the 
banner of equaUtv nud all the racial and 
religious condicts inaj be thus gradualK 
wiped out of the earth It needs n 
Iluidn bnun to conceive a thing hVc this 
It IS far wider mils scope than Intolvr 
ance \nd Ind a is the onli country 
wh r itcouM 1»* produced successfullv 
careful perusal of the religious senn 
turvs of the vv orld w ill convince us of the 
fact that many great prophets made pro 
pliecies about their return tousmonpor 
tunc time the descriptions of vvhiclinrc 
given m the scriptures The life of each 
prophet has been grcit and uplifting to 
thciwople withm the sphere of jus respcc 
tive influence but all faded to be all reach 
ifig On the basis of the above mention^ 
facts tins story has been written entitled 
The Man to Lome or Three in One The 
idea of a fourth man has been conceived in 
whom the idcntitv of the foregoing three 
prophets Duddha Christ find Nluhnnimad 
IS merged so tint the followers of thc«c 
three prophets who are quarreling nmong 
themsebes for religious differences can find 
their respective prophets in this fourth 
xAaw wViYt'rt wiV* pTtAV.* Vina Vticre arc no 
esscnttaldiffercaccs in rclmons the basis 
ofnllisthe same aiul fundamcntallv the 
teachings of all scriptures are alike 
Spintnallv and physically the qiinircl 
has censed The present is considered 
to lie the most opportune time for the 
second advent of theprophefs 

Fearing to aw aken his wife and child 
but full of the determination to know the 
tniti] Gautama Buddha leaves his palac® 
it night contrarv to the injunction ofhis 
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father Tht clnriotccr leaves him at the 
OHtshirts of 1 for’st where afterw anfs he 
IS found alone in meditation Privations 
and severe and enticing trials could not 
shake the determination of this ‘•amt At 
last sitting under the Bodhi tree Gautama 
attained the Buddhahoo 1 and the devjs 
from above showered flowers on him 
Buddha now teaches his disciples and 
sends them to all parts of the world to 
proclaim the truth 

The lives of jesub an 1 Muhamm id have 
also been dealt with '’Imost in the same 


waj, paying particular attention to the 
exact details of their career 

When the followers of different nation 
ahtiesand leligions are fighting ot eanother, 
the fourth prophet is getting his initia 
tion sitting bj the side of a mountain 
nver When the world is suffering from 
earthquakes famines devastating wars, 
S-e the fourth prophet comes among men 
to proclaim the me sage of love and peace 
111 him they all find their respectiv e pro 
phots and derive solace and strength from 
1 IS teachings 

\iKLPAM Chandra Guha 


INDIA ENTERING UPON A NEW ERA OF ENLIGHTENMENT ^ 


W HEN the Europe in people vi«it 
Indn they earr^ awaj with them 
V arioiis kinds ot impression Some 
\\ ith their superficial I uow ledge hav e 
looked upon the country os i laud of 
beathemnd serai civ ili/ed people Some 
who are students of the world have 
studied the country and its problems with 
sincere and open heart These latter have 
exalted the land and praised her for her 
past culture All have tried fo fathom 
that mysterious land but few ool^ have 
partly succeeded 

Everyone who loves India must tale i 
Leen interest in the activities of tint 
country Whenacountn enters upon a 
new era of enlightenment its women play 
a great part m the development of that 
natinn. Xljp.w/vJd has renlir^ti navv whof- 
an intelligent woman can do to elevate 
the human race \nd w e are glad to know 
that India is not «lovv to welcome her 
vv omen 

This is peculiarly the time vvlen India 
must do something for the education of 
her womankind We are filled with a joy 
when we hear of the opening of a 
new university for the women of India 
under native auspices It is a great under 
taking and cverv true Indian heart feels 
rood and cannot but pnv a sincere tn 
uteand high admiration to its founders 
It eomes tous as ti surpnse to «eea country 
taking Snell i step wh n her ceonomie 
eemditious are “u ilice ungmg Such 


au institution must help the avomen of 
Indi i who suffer from the narrow and 
impractical nature of education 

In the opening announcement the. aims 
and object of the university are given and 
w e read a friirlv w ell planned program of 
studies The success of the university will 
depend upon how far this program is 
earned out But one cannot help thinking 
that those who have mapped it out could 
not get away from the traditional educa 
tiou given in India We take for granted 
that the founders of this umv ersity do not 
wi«htocopy the mens university The 
object of its existence is to have freedom 
to organize the curnculum to suit the in 
dividual mind in its development The 
object ol true education is tw o fold name 
♦ha, 

greatest degree thus helping to unfold 
the latent faculties ol mind and character 
secondly the ability to find the place in 
life lor which the individual is fitted 
Education is not a mere culture of mmd or 
means to comfortable living but it is the 
fullest realization of self rooking the mmd 
active to participate in all things that 
the larger group does We must be able 
to underst nd our moral relations with 
each other «o that we can be sympathetic 
toward all 

liv going over the curnculum of the new 
uuncrsitv one feels rather disappointed 
lu the first place the four vear course is 
reduced to three years In that tune it 
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impossible to get a good thorouqli cduca 
tion that will enlighten one s mind Pstn 
in Eu^ope^n countries where the general 
knowledge of students is much better 
four jears in a college nre not enoagli 
foeunnersiti educition If we eltborate 
the curriculum and make a four jear 
coarse, then we can duide our worain 
suchawaythatajoungwum in who leaves 
college at the end < f tw o jears. gets mo t 
ofit If the cirwu natance n whith is 
placid allow her to 1 the tail I cncht 
of college she may •spend tin. last two 
years in getting a more general knowledge 
and preparing along some special line for 
which she feels a call Whether she wishes 
to be married or not there tin. tlnngs that 
are essential lor every woman to I now 
But she must also understand and must 
arc for the larger duties in tin. world 
he system ot education in India puts 
“loo much emphasis on making any sort of 
work compulsory without any rcgird to 
individual temptraiuent its likes and 
dtslilces Wh) education of men m India 
has partially failed i» bccau<e of this 
defect We see m lui hopeless results from 
such education Perhaps the worst t$ that 
the mmd has lost its originality and power 
o( free thmknrg \ mail graduttin^ at 
the end of fiur ye irs is a pitiable sight 
All men cannot b‘ born with genius but 
at least they possess a fur amount ol 
intellect whose cultivation must decide 
the turn oftheirlives I’copl desire to 
get n university education because univcr 
sitieS confer degrees winch bring honor 
and iame Our universities have re 
cognireil credit mtlic eyes ol the public 
Thus those who enter university doors 
mil come out •uccvssfiilly arc pretty 
bun. to be able to get •■omc kind of 
poMtion Our iiuncrsitub nre doing 
a wonderful work , along edncatiim 
but their currauliiin is so narrow ih it 
v\ hen men enter college they cannot say 

f es or 11 > or ihi « any divJikc for n n ork 
ut nuist till c the prescribed courses it 
they seek a career Wc arc doing the 
suucmthccnsc of women Wby shoiill 
vve not have a Iirgc number of electives 
instead ol the lixctl courses which nn. 
arfnn<nrl without utlowuig tor peisonni 
choice ’ 

When voung women enter college a 
good knowledce of language— Cnjisb aa 
well ns the native— IS t ••siinicd It j« n 
»pie^;tinrt b >w far tl e use ofveni icular as 


a medium of instruction w ould be helpful 
By doing so there is a fear of narrowing 
do V n the most v aluable sources of 
information The knowledge of the 
students will be confined to class lectures 
and teat books It is true that the use of 
vernacular will encourage and develop 
our own literature which is so es<ential 
for the grow Lli of national life and 
nation il consciousness But at present our 
literature contains a very small amount 
of modern ediie itional material and cannot 
treat any subject scientifically Again the 
study of language is not to know itstechni 
cahtics and drygramniar When wcconfine 
this study to a fixed number of lines and 
pagcsmpo'try and prose we Josetlielarger 
meaning Literature must teach us to 
appreciate the beauty and grace manifested 
in nature anil human hie In the study 
o! literature we learn the lustorv ofonv 
race and us development Theinncr'clf 
of any people holds its communion with 
others tUrough language and wc must 
slndy It m that spirit weinust learn to 
appreciate language which is a beautiful 
expression of soul It is necessary thatwe 
must know its history, its best and 
greatest writers 

tgain turningfromlanguagclo histon, 
wc must take n broader view The study 
of history does not mean knowing tJie 
career of kings and governors, the battles 
tlie-military strategy and a few other such 
facts but It IS a study of a living society 
m the past and bearing upon the present 
in nil Its activities — economic social 
political intellectual religious and spin 
tuni I rom this wc know what factors 
oiicrated on society so that it has taken 
the particular direction which we see 
Tins knowledge of the p ist helps us to 
underst lud Hk new probltiub m vvl»ch“‘ 
weinve to act prudently that wc may 
not rctnrd Jiuniiui progress History is 
bocloscly related with sociology that in 
oidcrto underst aid one we must know the 
other riic latter tcllb ns liow the groups 
arc fomicd how they act upon cacli other 
It explains the iiuntal phenomcn i at such 
a time and helps ns to nodcrstui'l the 
right moral relations which would nil 
cvialc bumati sufferings 

Oiirwomcn must know more than He 
historv of Indi i and bn^land hcciusc the 
worM lb not confined to thc«e two conn 
tres onlv In irlcr to get a larger oat 
look on lifi it i« Jijphlj cs ential that the'*' 
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'should know about other countncb — 
thetr development the *!t«iRes tlirougli 
v\ Inch th“sc c ntntn-s hiv t p is'cd Lcono 
raic conditions m thesL* conntr e< the 
pohtical parties and forms of „ vtrnmtnts 
cannot be nc^lecUd To h- a 1- to jud>,t 
n thing whether it is right or vvron 
firstwe must know it 

In the pre ent curnculum ver\ htile 
consideration is given to seienn In 
modern education seienee plajs sueh an 
important p irt tint wccinnot ifi< nl to 
neglect it Biologj, phvsiologv ihemistrv 
astronomy, phvsici. geolo„j must find 
a place If people ora ignorant aid 
superstitious in Indii it is benu:.t thc\ 
know soliUlc of science Intclh^ nt and 
scientific explanations of oil that |eopk 
do IS more whoiesome than nicrt d itit. 
teaching 

It is surprising tint with our outlo k 
on life and its idea! which is difltrvnt from 
that of the W est, w e hav c no (li u«. 1 1 our 
curnculum for a school of (iracti al arts 
This school includes domestic ci.onomv 
household administration houscholl arts 
fine arts sewing music hygiene nursing 
samtation etc It is essential that our 
women should know domestic coiiomv 
Tilts science does not mean merely how 
to cook and mal e fancy dishes Here 
again our scientific knowledge comes mta 
plav Pood chemistry, organic chemistrj 
bactenologj arc at the basis of our food 
problem It means the study of diatctic<« 
the cMrct of food on health the kinds of 
food that give a greater amount of nutn 
tion the diet best for «ick people and 
children These should form an essential 
part of n w Oman s 1 now kdge 

^feer all the fundamental thing lo- 
the budding of mind and bod> is ph^sw il 
education Healthy and strong children 
wall not be born of weal p treats In order 
that they may be morally strong tlic^ 
must be pb^slcaily strong Besides this 
we have to make some provision for re 
cTcation for women Our mode of bring 
IS such that our women naturalfv get 
enough exercise and fresh air while tuev 
arc at their daily work But that kind of 
work becomes monotonous and thej need 
their minds refreshed something different 
and livelj 

t-malU our thought goes to pedagogy 
One wonders whether we understand the 
real significance an 1 true nature of this 
prol «'«ional study To liecoiie a teaeher 


is so tas> in India that thos who go 
througii til port tls of a unner'it^ are 
(jitalificd to te ich without further require 
nients In India we engage a tc iclierjust 
ns wc ! in. a 'erv ant for anv kind of w ork 
It never <1111 ts us th it the profession Of a 
itrieheris rer^ s icred and a delicate rcld 
tionexists b tween a chdd and a teacher 
llie li„ht tint e mies from a teacher Ins 
perauii ilic^ Ins I non! dge of human 
n iturv. tns efticient preparition are to 
help the ehild mind and to mold its char 
acter \\e must base oiir theories and 
pnnciples of tcaelimg on the know ledge of 
ps^ehul gr This seienec explains Uie 
V iriet> ol luinnn n iturc and finds a key 
to approieh it The child mmd audits 
interests must be the centre of ouretiuca 
tioi ilwork We have to arrange a cum 
culum to suit the child instead of adjust 
mg the child to the curnculum Indeed 
the curriculum ns worked out b> etluea 
tiotnl authontieb m iv be quite nt \ anance 
with the child s nature We have to pro 
vide inanj such eourses m pedagogy to 
getn trained bodv of te ichers who will be 
able to liandlc the educational problems 
scicntihcall^ and intelligently Ihenonlj 
wc shall liasc some hope of progress 

To sum up nil this 13 to arrange a kind 
of curriculum that will fulfill the purpose 
of our new umversitj I respectfully sub 
mit the following tentative courses — 

I 

required UorA 

1 \ irnncular literature 

2 English composition 

J Detailed knowledge of Indian Ins 
torj 

4 General cour3'*s m European lustorj 

5 Sansl nt or anj modern European 
language 

C Phvsiologj 

7 Hjgiene and 'amtation 

8 Pure and applied ehemistri 

9 General eour«e in household inauage 

nicnt 

10 1 liv bical etlueation 

Elcctircb 

1 Hist ofvemacnlar 

hteriture 
Studv of dnniab 
poems 

, composition 

2 Hist of English literature 
English dramas 

r imous poets and prose v nters'^ 
Composition 
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3 Other htipttagcs, 

b insknt, Latin, Gcrmiui, Proich, 
Persian 

t General tmthcmatics 
G General courses in Luropenn and 
Asiatic history 
LngJtsh „ 

Greek „ 

Roman ,, 

American ,, 

Ad\ ancctl tourfecs in Indian and 
English historj 

C General courses in social science 

(a) Elements of economics 

(b) „ , politics 

(c) „ socioJogj 

7 Psjcholopy 

General social psychologi 
„ educational ,, 

Psychology of child mind 

8 Plulosoplij and ethics 

9 Htocution 

10 Sciences 

Chemistry , biology physics, astro 
aoiny, geology 

11 Courses m pedagogy 

12 Kindergarten teaching 


School of practica/afts 
1. Kouschola economics 


3 Food nod organic chemistry 

Practical lessons in cooking 

8 Housekeeping and housing 
conditions 

4 Sanitation 

5 Hygiene personal and public 

6. Home nursing, child rearing 

7 SevMUg, knitting clotli printing, 

embroidery and designing 

8 Drawing, painting, other fine arts 

9 Weaving 

10 Music 

11 Courses m agriculture, gardening 

12 Dairying 

13 Laundry 

We should make the curriculum wide 
and let there be a large number of electives 
os far as possible so that with the rcquir 
ed worktlnided throughout the four year 
period there will be plenty of time so that 
young women can take, with required 
courses many clectucs in which they arc 
interested Por this kind of program we 
have to make another change m our 
policy It 18 better and ad\ antageous to 
have a find cvainiiiatioii at tin. end ol 


cich term, insUad of only once a year. 
The emphasis should not be on how much 
time M gu cn to lectures, but rather how 
much time students should spend on out> 
tide work (library reading nnd class 
preparation ) Light or ten hours dcrotei 
loci 4SS rittendanccnndfourfccn or sixleen 
hours to outside preparation every week 
Would bi n good plan for thestudent 
She will be able to accomplish more than 
if she were required to attend many 
lectures At the end of four ycarr our 
\v omen will feel that their college lifewas 
hot confined to the knowledge of a few 
Subjects Such a system will help them to 
get a broad Mew of hie nod they will fed 
that their intellectual outlook is widened 

As the name indicates, the object of this 
hew university is to aflord young women 
nil over the country a training of univer- 
sity grade If the instruction is given 
only in one or two vernacular languages 
that means prev enf mg the coroiog ot tho-c 
Who cannot understand the language 
We can solve this problem and help nuny 
l>y making English a medium of instruc 
lion Another point such an mstitutioo 
must be for oil classes of women and 
should not be fora chosen few There is 
a large number of women who are keenly 
conscious of their dependent lives end 
they are a burden to the community We 
have to make some provision for these 
women, toeniblt them to help themselves 
hnd at the same time be cfTii.ient and help 
ful members of society Tor this reason 
wemusthave some vocational training 
Perhaps some will say that we do not 
want our w omen to enter the industrial 
world aud rub their shoulders against 
men But there are manv prolessions 
winch women can enter without this 
danger 

Jt IS true that our funds w ill not allow 
Us to establish a university on a large 
teak But the university at Poona is the 
only institution of its kind from which we 
Can expect anv thing progressive If our 
wexltiiy jjcople and rich native states will 
help such a unn crsity then our problem ' 
Will not be so difficult Tlicreby not only 
We sliall help our women upon whom 
«genentton of India, but we 
xlnu begin a great constniotiv e w ork 

Akit lor* l/s I Kitisiisviiu TcLVbKVR 
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A LIST OF FOOLS 


A merchant once to Akbar led 
An Arab liorsd»— a thorough bred , 

And Akbar, for he had a w him, 

He paid up what was asked ot him , 

And ordered then the man to bring 
A mare to match *50 good n thing 
“Your Majeslv”— the merchant swnic — 
“I’ll try to get you such a marc, 

Only I cannot promise to 
Find one that will exactly do , 

But if you pay up tn adi ance, 

I’m sure you’ll stand a better chance “ 
Then Akbar ordered them to pay 
The merchant, and he went awaj 
It happened, not long after, that 
Akbar with Birbal had a ciiat 
“Make me a list of all’’— said he— 

“The fools that in my king lorn be— 

Old fools, young fools, small fools, great, 
Wise fools, stupid fools, up to date, 


Born fools, made fools, lean fools, stout, 

A complete list— learc no one out “ 

Then Birbal made a list complete, 

And laid it at His Highness’ feet ; 

And Akbar took the great roll up, 

And glanced right through it from the top — 
But opened wide his eyes, I w ist. 

For io ' his name did top the list. 

“Now how is this ’’’ — great Akbar roared. 
But Birbal was not to be doored 
“What else is one’’— Birbal began— 

“Who paj s a round sum to a man. 

Of w horn he know s nor name, nor place, 
Nor reputation, class, nor race, 

Who pays the price dow’n for a marc, 

He’ll never sec, or skin, or hair 
“But how’’— said Akbar— “if lie should 
Come back, and make Ins promise good 
“I’ll score your name out’ —Birbal said— 
“And write that idiot’s name instead." 

Gryllus Domestxcos ' 
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STRW Birds, iy Rtbtndranaih Tagore, MaCmtl 
uj & Co Price 4$ dJ .Vrf 
Most of the pi«c<s ta the ‘Stray Birds' are literal 
raiislations from t1i» Poll’s Bengali work called 
Kamka’ or Tiny Poems There are also quite a 
arge namber of pieces which arc not translations at 
lII, but composed ori^inallr in Biqlish No Cnglish 
eader, howerer. takes Rabiadraaath s Eaglisb 
endering of his onn poetry to be mere trans 
.ationwork, for howerer beaatiful aad delicate 
a translation may be, somethiopi must unaTOid 
ably be lost in the process — the atmosphere, 
the rhythmical significance— and such loss is im 
measurable Strangely enoDgh Rabiadraaath s prose 

Tcrsioas have not suSered a whit in any way they 

are as fresh and delicate as the originals They seem 
to have changed the vesture of language only aud 
not to have changed otherwise 
— 'Kanika' or the tiny poems are a collectiou mostly 
ofquatrainsfuU of wisdom rather of a proverbial 
nature, but bristling awith a kind of poignaut wit 
and hatnour, that tntke the ntteraoces «treiw*ly 
felicitous ' Sanskrit and Persian poetry— gtoerally 
speaking Castero poetry— abound with fnstaa-w of 


this type They are so homely that sometimes they 
are hardly reud'rable, just as It is almost impossible 
to translate a proverb of one language into another, 
unless there is a corresponding proverb in the other 
langnagetoo Rabindranath has been discriminat- 
ing enough to keep such homely ‘birds’ encaged m 
their 0»ngali original , they are so very snug in their 
littl* nook of 6-ngati that they cannot be persuaded 
togoabrond Their local colouring s their fine play" 
of wonltand paos, dererhits and raps at the little 
conveutionahties and absurdities of the world , 
stalling twitters of delicate hnmour, brilliant sog 
gestiveness— all these put together impart to the tiny 
poems of ’Kanika’ a peculiar flavour and an aroma, 
so that their very tininess becomes a rare advantage 
Let me quote a few pieces which, though not quite 
representative of this type, may serve as good iltns- 
trations 

163 P 43 

“rhelearaed say that your l/gbts will one day be 
no laore," said the firefly to the stars ^ 

The stars made no answer 


>40 
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Tlie « tn iljwct Wnitsl la oi\n the tiaoirlet* flowtf 
At her hiQ 

The eon rose And iinllcd un it, *a;ke};, 

' Are jou well, mj ilntlinj; ? * 

J3G V 03 

SmoVe bnaet* to the bit; and A«hei to the Cattb, 
that they ore hrothen to the 1 ire 
184 !■ 41) 

I{e vrho ii too bnsy iloin^ ^od tied* no time tu be 
cood. 

171 P 45 

Tither you have work or you have not 
llbea you bore to «n* JLet ut do toioetbiDX/ 
then becioe miKhief 

130 r 33 

Atk* the Tossible tu the lmi>oeiible \\ here i* yoor 
dwe11io>; place ?’ 

' In the dreamt ot the inpotent," comet the 
107 F 38 

The echo mo'Vj her oriRio to prove th* ittheori 
Rinal 

Other poem* of the 'Kanika' are of a jornewbat 
different type they ore pure and timple peoseet • 
highly aapieut hke tbuae of PakaI, Lpicictot, 
ToubertAnd other* The pre«at toluene ot ottay 
Istrd* rostaini(juU« A lar^e number of the iraotlA 
ttOQi of lueh pieeei We reprint a (ew ttriking 

"1 am atbaraed of ay eoipiiaei* laid the Word 
to the Work. . . .u 

* 1 know bow poor 1 am when 1 lee you, ’ laid the 

wo,no<h.no.d. 

■‘tVho drive* me forward hke fate 7 ‘ 

‘ The Mytelf ttridiuR oo oy back 
130 P 33 

If you *bnt your door to all error* troth wdl be 
73 r 20 

We read the world wrong and tay that it deeeivea 

“* 238 r 07 

The false can never grow into troth hy growing lo 
power 

Similar wUe ophoriiint are strewn all over the 
book They are too crypt.e for onlioary 
a* they are the etystailiied forms of tlie port’* 
varied eipenencfs m life The more one probet into 
them, the deeper one realise* the inherent truths they 
convey Except perhaps Goelbe there It no other 
literary figure la Eastern or Western literature who 
has been ime to give tl t Y.orVd tw-h. a tick storage of 
wisdom borne not opoa the vehi».le* of massirecrea 
tion hut upon frad uud light winged pencil sketches 
of image* adages aud epigrama They are lioy like 
smnlV pieces of diamond, but they flash forth light 
an 1 truth from everv facet Herein lies (he great and 
undisputed power of the poet— the power of crystal 
Illation of thonght, the power ot hiding power and 
becoming simple the power of wondecml selfres 
traint and silence so that things become thoughts 
and thooght* become things in rapid (ransfigarBUcHi, 
in his art The wonder, therefore, is thot the 
poet who has been the creator of el] the great forma 
of poesy, the dramatic the lyric the ballad and the 
ode etc who has had even epiC flights of lasginaiton 


lO •nine of li * longer lyncul ami dramatic plrcri 
vfiould ilins !<e Able to show the same power in a 
line, la a single touch of-the brush, In short epigrams 
nndaimpfc images There i* one piece in the'btrsr 
Rirds,* which may be very well applied tn (be poety 

C resent work — The start are nut afraul to nppetr 
kefircilirs In fact, these tiny piece* nay appear 
ftfcefineflies bat they are in reality start Tbej are 

ofbt of light they ore imnget oflife "One may also 

tay lo then, tf> ijoole onolfter piece ‘ “Tiny grass, 
your steps are smalt, bnt you posses* the earth under 
yoor trend ’ • 

There it A school of painting in modern Europe 
called Ifflagiim wtiieli hns its crirretpondmg school 

>11 IMctryals^ The finagitlt confine oil tbeirnflen* 
tion to image* or pictures and do not care for idea 
tioo or intellection of auy klad In tome respects, 
their poetry i* allied to Japtnese poetrr The pic- 
tonaf art in Japan I as reached such a bign perfection 
at the expense of the other arts, that Japanese poetry 
also has been eteictly krpt to (be hmitt of a foev 
words merely so that tiiere is jost room enough for a 
short simple image iiomiTe } tritb any other rmollon, 
fiAcy or idea of nny kiniL reeling* and tboiights 
may come as labtidinry effeeli hut the impression 
that the poetry iliell will convey it one of picture and 
picture meiely Rabindronath it sot an imsgist. 
tfuttlie iigoilicant fact about ‘Stray Bird* it that 
aoslofit was wriClen during Ibe poet t roykge to 
Jtpnn or dunng bit short ttty there Tbti fact 
make* the dedication of tbe volume to ‘T llara, of 
Yokohama ooe of (begreatett of modern Jtpaoete 
artist* peeuharlv appropriate a* the poem* suggest 
tl>e delieary, pieturetijorerst aod /raihsbnett of 
Japaoete poetry, hi we know It in tranitation 

The pictorial art of Japan was certaiuly as 
unconscious loOutnce work og in the nmd of the 
poet, uheo be was writing ‘Stray Birds’ ills stray 
thoughts were shaping tncroielvea (o pictures, the 
oood of (he artist was oa Litn Of coarse he csald 
nor chase away thought* and emotion* outright, but 
he iDoolded tbem in forms of pictures Bren man 
orcatmoal raguenet* here and tnere, bis images boid 
consmeree with the woili of dreams In every piece, 
the poet betrays a keen and true eye both for colonr 
and foroj and he tcminda one of ideate Gaatier, 
Rosetti and William Blake past masters in word 
paintiog But hie power at every step, seems to be 
infinitely much greater No other poet, as I have a1 
ready aaid except Goetbc could express such depths 
of wisdom, BO other poet conid express bis wisdom 
IS (faegurb of soch einipie bcautifof Imagery 
The bleuding of wisdom wit aad pictorial art haa_ 
made the book so exlrrmrly fascinating nod la"* 
uniquely novel ns alilerary production We Can qaote 
here only a few pieces as illustrations } the whole 
book IS a string of gems each of them rare and 
heautvlul The leader should not therefore think the 
foRowing qun'alions to be the best they should be 
a lure to him to explore the mine for himselt 
10 P 3 

Sorrow Is hushed into peace in my heart like the 
cvcaing among the silent trees 
. 29 P 8 

Aiy heart beats her waves at the shore of the 
wond and writes upon It her signatnre in tear* with 
the words, f love thee ' v 

IIG P 30 

The earth hums to me todaf lo the sun, like a 
woman at her spinning, tome ballad of the aaeieot 
time Is a forgotten tongue 
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117. j. 'iJ 

• Tb? deft of the dead wonJt chn^ to thee, 
l\a»h tbj SoqI with 

ICl. p 43 

Th» eobwb pretend* to catch dewdropt and 
cntthe* |]ic} 


270 p 72 

IVe lire ia this world when we ! ire It 
300 p 7^ 

Cod wait* for inia to rerun hn clullh ot »“ 

wisdQn 


320 p. 8t 

Let tLis lit injr lilt wor 1 that 1 iruii »r thr I it 

Kearlr all the quotntions nboie are original 
piece* We hate noticed onir one miitnke lo the bool 
one poem ha* been printed in two plaees {''ee N»*- 
‘t^«lC3) Willp rosanp** feoniiipleee in color ha* 
an Imaginative ond contempUtire charm that t*in 
entiie keeping with the poem* lhem»*lee». There i* 
howerer, tooisnch of the dream itufl obooc it. which 
I* absent in the poems 

In one of the eonclading poeni. Itabindrn 
nath wishes his snide to lead him loio 'the raller ot 
qo'el where tile’* harvest metlocv* into soileo 
wisdom" All that we can lap. as we close this 
haitr review, is, that hi* wish hs* been mote than 
fulfilled He has reaped the harvest of life ‘which 
melJowf into soWen ntsdom in the Strap Uird*. 
bis latest work 

Apt KtUA* ClUSBAVERTt 


Elsubms op I!i\oo IcoxoGBinir— lot.. II. 
PTS I &. If r A C./iirjM A'*>, S»,Unn taJcnt </ 
Ankat9!ji^, Titr'wietri s/aU, // / jif, ST^ 

I AUd t S7{ ^ 

Mr. Gopinath Rao’s work I* undoubtedly the 
best work on Hindu Iconography that hot ever 
been published It possesses alt the cbarneteristica 
of a modern Kieotific work on aneieat koaocraphy. 
as it It based on original nnthorltiet eg’.Katualt. 
Poranas, Inscripliont and an actanianalysisof Icons. 
Mr Gopmath Kaos work in these points excels all 
other works on ancient Jndiao Iconography 
whether tlindu, UndJhistic or Jam published up to 
date. 

The second Tolntne of this work is entirely devot 
cd to Saivaism The author, begins his tnhject 
with a very learned preface on the history of Saivisoi 
and this general introduction is perhaps th* best that 
has been written after the publication of SirR G 
llbandarkars moniimentol work on the bistoVT of 
Indian Religions The style is light and easy, which 
will make the work agreeable to the p^eneral pnblic 

The author begins, as must be the case with all 
works on Indiaa history and religion, with the ^edlc 
period TbenonVedlc origin ofPhallic wortbipiii 
ancient India has been eery nbly demonstrated by 
the learned anthor In the nrst place the devotees 
of the Phallus are mentioned m the \edas tnnooe' 
too respccl/ijl terms Then, there Is that nlwoys 
traceable connection between Indian Phallic worship 
and that of all other countries of the eneient near 
East Finally we have the explicit statement that. 
-Phallic worship was imported into Soutbera 
India from Kothern India 

Coming to the question of ancient sect* among 
the Saiva^ the anthor deals at length with the 
history of the Paahnpatas and the Agamaota 

6SV^6 


SaivBS The hiilory of sob-tccts, e g , tl c Kala 
ronkhas, Sonsiid Ibftutics and Knpalikn* have been 
eshaus'isely drscnlicd It is one of ih* most 
elaborate and best df*criptmns that ever appeared 
inpnot The learned author lias also described 
\fediaersl Stirs *pcearian«, e g , the I/rnSaivnvof 
boathero India and ihe Pratyabhiinas of Knemira. 
\noilef I'teresting feature of the work is the 
histi rt file Merging of non \edic Saivism into 
the I r(h xlox rc1i{i in f Northern nnd Southern 
India The anthor begins with the name Kiidrn, 
wiitt IS figmfiei] lu the Vrcli Literature, the tub<e 
ijoent ri-taniorph I*!* if the name lo the cpics and 
the graduaf elrvumn to (lOdhood of the hated god 
of the Ihnllu* There is no doubt of the fact that 
the elevation i f the riinllic god to his present 
rositiiifl in the Hindu Mythology was preceded by a 
sexcre struggle like that which preceded the elevation 
(>i Vishnu Mrya into t is pres*nt position in the 
lliiidu riiaitr At the end of this struggle a strong 
desire for a sort of reconciliation seems to have 
come over both Bides and we tee the compromise m 
Atjuna s worship ol Sivn The author has illustrat- 
ed the secord chapter of hii work with photographs 
of two of the oldest forma of (he Phallus founuin 
India These are the ancient I.ingns found at Bhita 
la the Allahabad District and the newly discovered 
natural Phallus found atCudimallam nearReniguntn 
The oew Lioga is undoubtedly old, as the style leads 
onetocinss it with the sculptures ofSaoem Uitli 
the exception of the Bbitn Liugaiu, I lugams of 
Northern todia are not at all represeuled One uatur 
ally expects to find au illustration of the celebrated 
Lingn dedicated bv the hereditary miuiiter of 
Knnnragupta I , nt Ubsradi dih in such a work 
The secood chapter of th* work is devoted to an 
elaborate discussion of all forms of I.iogas.e g , more 
able and immornble l.ingas Moveable Liogas are 
divided loto seTcrai clnires such as tbD*emadeof 
earth, metal, precious itooes wood andstone Ira 
movable Lmgas are divided into sererat classes 
according to their formations Such an elaborate 
discnssiou IS only possible in Southern India where 
Sitpa Sastrns hart survived the ravages of Muham 
madan occupatioos and where there are artisans who 
have not forgotten their craft These elaborate 
rIa'siCcotions have been ezpliuoed by means of dm 
grams nod drawings Amoug those Lingas Mukba 
liDgams deserve special menttoa os they occur in 
very large numbers in Northern India Lnlortunate 
ly there IS no luention of Northern Indian AInkha 
liogains in this book The Indian Mu<eum collection 
contains several MnVhalingam* which ate nuique 
In these specimens the Phallus 1 surrounded by tour 
images of the following deities —Vishnu, Brahma, 
Suryya, Durga, Ganesbn and kartikeya. The 
Southern images of this class have been described in 
the next chapter ns Lingodbhava Mnrtis The 
varielT of forms discu' xd in other chapters under 
various names IS siaiply amnsiog and one who has 
not intimate arqunintance with the details of South 
Indian Mythologv will simply Bud himself at sea 
10 these chapters lu the third chapter amoug various 
foriDS the only well tsnown familiar form is that of 
Lma Mabesvara which is found in large numbers m 
onaocieot Saiva centres of activity The Sunharn 
Martis of Siva are very little known outside 
Southern India, stray specimens having been found 
in the pnncipal Saiva centres of Orissa Images 
ofthc dancing Siva have receotlr become familiar 
III this province by the discovery of a number of spec! 
neus in Etstern Bengal. The chapters devoted to-: 
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tbffd!3cu5<ioa of Jittle kuonu foemml '>t«u forsit 
T«rT forely to be fuuud evea lo Soathera Indid, h 
really tUe most important contnlmtion of Mr Gaps 
nath Rao to the modern knc>\vled;;e of ancient Icona 
grapUy. On- great defect of the book 19 the abiencc 
of North liididaspecfmene either in the Oiscas'iOQor 
lUo^tratioiis otherwise Mr Rao 9 work 19 one of 
the best haadb^oksof ancient ludtan tet/nographr 
piiblislied iipt) date Indiin sebulira one a oe^p 
dell' ofgr mtode to Mr Raofir haetug hro iglit out 
in a \*ry ncces«iUU form alt that store ufkn «l dge 
winch lay hidden *0 long in oli»cnre manu«ct»pts of 
S Ipt 'naatras an I in the maz ofN irtherii a id tiouth 
Indian Porann an I Mihitmyas The publishers 
are to be congratulated on the eaeelleoee of the 
get lip am] the high finish ot the dlualratioiis 
long n close study of comparatite mythoiogy has 
not been possible for the younger generation of our 
atudetits and foreign tcbolara hate been compelled to 
uie the scanty intbrinatioii that cenitd be gieno^ 
from an obi ilete nark like Moore's Hindu Paatbeoit 
or an mcnniplete one like that ot Irof Macdonell 
Mr Gopiuatli Kao has removed a long filttrant 
both at home end abroad br devoting years of stndy 
to the compilation of tbeae fonr eoluinet 

R D BtsERjte 

IIlVCI 

Vroolov I V GbCiiHi by Shrti ^^'alhuram 7*^ j»«i 
<!«/ puHtshtd by Iht Hiudt Granlha^Rninaktr 
O^itt ihraha^h PO Oirgaan Somiai, Creten 
St9 pp Hi Pntt—CMhbf'unf, <ir 13 and «rj$ 
tnr-y as 9 

This I* n eolleetioQ of short stories of various 
tvp s, nhieh are tatercstnig on A'couot of their diver 
«itv S line of these stones were pubhshe i in origiaat 
in the Pfsbasi niiJ other Bengali journals Tao 
have been transUted from the Marathi and tbe 
Qujerati Mb h of the old 1 fe in iodis esa be gatli r 

from the peru'aj of there etooei and la them a 
sew p >iH has b'en ehaUed out (rom the scones we 
genernttr see in magazines etc Some nf (beni may not 

be verr KttercscKtg to nnn-ls moulded tn a partrcalar 
grmve, but to a thoughtful reader tliev arc all pre 
ciQus Ihe original authors of all these 'galpas' 
hare made their names fa tbe doniaiu of tileratnre 
The translation has done credit to the con>piler> 
under whose direction the tranaUtloas have been 
made We ca 1 say that the boik is a ventable 
bunch of flowers ' 


Kavae ksKTiA bt Pindil /Kill DuHa Shyrmi 
publtshtJ b^ Hindi Cranlha-Ralmkar O^re J) 
Crcin8~9 pp 144 rrtct~as ta 
Tti 9 IS a translation ofioine of the short stones 
crritien by Sbree Kaiilitr Lhaodrs ITopM sii , n l. 
The stories have 10 them the maiup of modern times 
and they are suprvmelr interesting Thee ranpt o««r 
all phtsef of lifv noi some of C^in hare ercu the 
I npress of devout liin luiini andortbodiny in them 
Tli<.reU a great deal of vividness in thescoties and 
there IS no one who will not dnf something to bis 
taste in the eolleelioti The enterprising publishers 
must be eongrataUted both on their selection ond ou 
the way in wIikIi the tranulatlon bat been made 
The stories entitled “Anuroftn maia praraad" and 
JhabJ* bibhrni illastrate how raisunlrrstand ngs 
ofen arise they show also bow Admirable the 
Iter !i 4 j nse.V his imiglitntlm in iti-iklBg his stones 


ilmrMficd Wrroiuiucud tbe luilcctmu to nll^radcs 

ol peupk w bo uust be interested by tbe satLC 

Rsjytrii Kv pATliiK b\ Pfr KnskntM Varmi 
puilubci t\ Mr tmirc/nnj Jam, Proprstlrr, 
Ptatnt Ktrjs’o^i G'hmi {R'h'aKs-~Pimjsb 
OoiitS o // jd. rnc(—is j 

This ts an aclaptatinii fcotn nn Enplisli book, ll 
contains hi^li tl oughts for one a improvement Tfi' 
mtliur has snared lii(,h and under diflereut leading* 
he has giVcii s vre f ractiual suggestions Tbe vanuni 
suljcUs dealt with cin'litute *b lU ny iracticn 
t'Ksisfirtbe ^uijince aiuj nmtlioolion of liaman 
Itfi? flic fwok » iiniiiis leri sublime ilituigl is «nd n 
h ghlv com iKiidabtl 

IwjtM P*tiMSjA\ kttw ^ J/» PAinsc I 
Za/SaUiii Curin Sic pp jr P, set and adJrtss 
not gtc<a 

Tins ts a Jam book auJ contains the account of the 
nniou by veedio k of Atijana and I'araaanjay It 
ciees iu ifttail Cbe Jam accaaat oa tbe snbjecc in very 
nice poems lU KhanboU The bool v\ ill no donht 
form a scry mtcresting reading 

Vt‘111 B»iiU if Shrs/khann ] ah! ani puh-' 
ItshtJ h IhtlimJi Granlha Ralnskir Ofui.Hira 
hagh, (jirgtcn Pemba} Creinp-c pp 43-7 
Part at j enh. 

This IS n very suitable book for presentntiuu to 
married girls or tiioie who are about o be married 
Wesan say that wehaeecoiue nerosi noothtrbook 
of tbe nature written in so nice a stvN Rensonabte 
and instructive meanings are giieo tOBlltlecere 
uiooies uadrrgune befort nod after marringe as also 
IU the course ul It The whole thing has beta dealt 
witb lua wfiT whl h would be botn luttrestieg and 
instroriirr, Tbe book is nn ousenme ofcoiisidtrallc 
ezpecienct ail ] shuelJ End place la teerv household 
Me wish to seetue book pats thcougii a number uf 
eduaoos The get up tt tjmte eecellcnt 

CiinaTRASAt.fr'oafftfrifi)' B liamchand larma 
and pibhtbfi by £>» Cicstit Sre pp jap Prut— 
Bs i-ta-o fir tht bound tdihcn anj Bt iS-o/vr 
lit ordinary tdilton 


This msy becalled a bistoricnl novel whichi^ems 
tohave been written witUcoosideroble pains The 
origioal Mahrattt author has made a name in the 
field uf Mahratti nJvel literature and the book bears 
the impress ul the grandeur achieved by hira by" 
uwaustifbii other wiitiiigs The plot ot the hook m 
laid in the ti lie ol Aaranj,eeo. Bundelkhand and the 
load of bivsji have also lieeii made to play ibetr 
I .iris la a very lottresiing manner The pi it is eery 
dcaterontle laid and IS very interesting iudeed TM 
olsc ijnlumria tUe i]>oif are also nbae bat strimk as 
cwBSiOerahty l>eltu has been described in n iiAbt 
royal style nai tne nlleguries in that conncctinn be 
•peak highly ot (he author There nrcsouie hlstorl 
cal Inaccuracies wbi..h will in no way attectthc 
meritsof the hook in other respects rhelmok re- 
minds ns of sum' of the bistorical iiovets of BaukuH , 
Habuand.Mr Ruiiiesli Chandra l*utt though there » i 
tonediff rtn e la the style The buok is worth oiiieh-- 
more than its price 

PattiSiiciUT /r.t»tfjfr/ Shrteju! Paduvilsi 
Punnaial DaUii, BA, ant pu’-hthtd h P'1 
Cnnna-0 fp 4j Prirt—ar j 
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DivODAs NUN Devalava by )Iektrjtbhai 
Ma te^ji Ratitra prtnled at the Salyanartyan 
tng Preu Ahmedaiad, pp 343, Prite Its » 

This Parsi author has already won his spurs »n the 
rel gious and philosophic (VedanlO literary field of 
bis tliodu brecbren The depth of ioo«vledg« «od the 
mtimacy displayed by him in respect of religious love, 
in his prior works such as the Bbaf rat tibayna aad 
the Vaoa/irflstfia are astounding and yttj credrtahle 
ID aoe of an alien faith His language is that of a 
cultured Hindu and the prc'eot book wbichiscast 
in the toriD of a drama fully sustaias the reputation 
he has ilready acquired as a thouRlitnil writer lU 
tries here to vindicate the etuse oflesming and its 
nobility Knowledge of Ood and studv of one s own 
reftgion are nccordiog to fi m the mtsstoa of inane 
life To those not interested in th s t the book 
would not very likely appeal 

MAETERUNK NA NinANDHO by DhaHSU^htal 
Kishanlal Mthfa, L L F prinieJ at t)f I »u>i 
Pitiiiing Press Ahnutibai (.luth iot ud, pp S6 Prttt 
Pt <r-6-a fiS'jJ 

The /orfe of this rj»iiig rouug writer it effccure 
translation and adaptation of short liaoiorous 
■tones end U n a rercfatioa to find I mi treating 
equally efiectirtiy such a serious book as 
Maeterlaks Kssays The work though Short is 
likrly to be nidelv read 

NaV JIAaN by l/t»ii/<j/ \tohaiM f’orfratar, 
printed at the I Ht inj l/ifm 5f<a>< Pr«nfi»»g Pr«t 
Jianda Chih bonad pp. 179 Pnet Re l-oo(i9i7). 

This IS acolleetioii of paperi written at diflerent 
times by A]r PndraVar a rising ambitious writer, 
with a foreword by Mrs bliarOa Sumant Mehta 
ISA There are eeveo pnpeis nd contain essays oa 
the Philosoelir of Lore aufis Dante. Kaldasand 
Bbavahhuti, (.ourtofthc Mases Pirdosi and Dtiarat 


Khaod These arc useful sobiects, and tbe papers , 
furnish ordinary inforRiatlon, fa some the vrntet 
aecias to hove travelled beyond bis depth. 

Auerica no Bravas. by Ralnasinh Dipstnh 
Farnjflr,/«W«r/ieif ^ f/ie i’ccirfy/or the Eneouragf 
mtnl of Cheap Literature, printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Printing Press, Anmeilahai Cloth loand 
pp 299 Pace he 0 Jo f f9'7^ 

A traosiatiODofSwaini Satyadeva expenencesiu 
America written lU Emdi the book furaishes most 
sotesvttiag and inttractire readiog lie would re- 
camwendetery one to read it from cover to cover, 
as he would find much that IS useful and niucfa (bat 
IS inspiring in if 

PsiALACHCum NAMt-MAtA 
pattished by B B S'tff,/tr/jr/rd<Tf (fie -I«i«i<Pmh(- 
•ug Press, Bhit’ nagar Thiele Cardboard, pp to4 
Priee Re l tso( tj/j) 

Paadit Becbardasjivra) a native of Katlnawsd, 

IS a great student of Prakrit and I'ali It is be who 
bas published this wetlLoown Prakrit vocabulary 
cdMaba Kavi DbnopaV with itsCn^arati equivalents 
In the short biography of tbe author appended to r 
this book Dhaiipal iitaid to bare written thii kosb 
to teach his younger sister Sundari her mother 
toigue He flourished in Malwa m the eleventh 
century of tbe Vikrania era and tbougU a Urabman 
by bittb, later changed into the Jama faitb The 
work IS very important as showing the state of the 
language there, nod the only pity 11 that the tran 
elatnr isunnUc torstead It* sphere of usefulness by 
publishing It in some Curopenn language too where 
he would have found many more admirers than lu 
Gnjarntu 

K M j 


NCW WAVS IN ENGIelSH POETRY 

A UCbTCKN* CRITIC OS SAROJlM 
Bi jAJirs I! Cousin’s 


T here is a general assumption in liter 
nr\ circles tuEiiglaml tint the mr.in 
<3jhbtyAij.tyitJjc. m.mt things. tt. 

ended and hegnn, marks an era in English 
poctrj', thnt ts. in poetry wntUn bj 
. Britishers tn Great Bntatn, as distinguish* 
cd from poctrj wntfen in fhc English 
Hiigungt bj: Indnn, Coloni il or Irish 
writers It IS not qiutc clear whether the 
cm h-xB nctuallj been entered upon, or will 
Jx; tn the near /'iitun? The einleoce 
adduced fpr tlic assumption is the fact 
thit much lint p'ts'=cd for poetry Ijeforc 
the war k not now to be licanl or seen 


The futurist niotement, for c\ample, 
bceomca thing of the pnst long before 
Si’haTj T/ift 

tions are not cnoch unAcrs In order to 
prophtsjr, we huvt to hue regard not 
TOly to endings but to beginnings ; and 
the first shock tint we cxpcneiicc m 
the present ci*e is the discorcrj of 
the fict that there Ins been prncticnlly 
no war poetrj, nt least no poetry^ 
of a quality and bulk comoiensu'" 
ratewithtJje world shaking catastrophe. 
The big poets have not made it a subject 
for their big moments some of them hive 
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dcfimUlv slntctl their determination to 
Invc nothing to do with the horrible 
aFair bee nise of its ninchroiiistic nml 
loarlistic character The minor poets 
have not through Its inspintion become 
major It lias brouf,ht < iit no new poets 

ofnmri and the poets that were nmkinp 

thcm«ch cs hcnnl just before the exf lo lo » 
ofcivduition m \iigust IDH Indnlrcaij 
found tiicmiclxcs nnd their time that is 
tosaa, thev hal f,it ns far in the (level p 
ment of their in In idu il sl\ le on 1 i,enius as 
couU lie ext)eel(sl nml thej hn 1 fisUned 
on to the new phase of llrilish th «f,lit 
the social consciousness th it has i>eea 
disturbing the notion of nrt lor arts 
sake for the past twciitj jeat^ True 
Rupert Brooke nchicvcd fame bj hisdcith 
mthc Acgein Sea backed up bra small 
volume entitled 19U hut nnj pro 
phecj of a new era that tint voune 
raiiuht stir is discountcl b> the 
entitled April lOl . by Henrj 
Bmns which enters n strenuous protest 
ni,am8t tl (. glorification ol . 
slaughter na the last resort of Chnstian 

argument^ true that the 
if it docs not create a 1’'^^*'"^ 

one ph ISC of poetical nctnitv to 

Apart fr)in‘thc unncpallj 

lAsh htcrarj tevnal that prodii^l^r 

somcsa> was produced h\-two pocU of 
the front rank \catsanr \ P 
noetry m LnghsU 1 ave been aware for 
sometime past of a new spirit and method 
animating the joungcr generation of 
Hnghsh poets The popular success of 
John Masefield an occasional play by 
lascelles \b rcromlnc the winning ol the 
Roval Literary bocictj s prize by Ralph 
Hodgson have been but special pomts m 
a general tendenej Those who had not 
come across volumes bv 
were helped to an understnmlmg ^ the 
new movement through the 
of tv\ o \ol imes entitled Georgian I oetry 
one contnmmg rcpresentatiw poems ^ 
Ijll and 191J b\ writers who were 
beg nmne to define themselves as a 
founger English school and another for 
lOldto IJIG Th sc were brought out 
bv The Poetry Bookshop London largely 
,rnot maialj through the enterprise of 
" one of the poets Mr Harold Monro who 
founded ai?d edited The Poetrv 
which was tie organ of Ihe 
Soc cty u it I a split sent Mr Monro 


cKwlcrc an 1 the magazine passed under 
the editorship of the late btephen I hilhp«: 
an! subsided into nn undistinguibl ed htt 
rnra orthodoxy ItwasquiU un adwntnri. 
to vv uidcr round the shelves of the shop 
in (I quiet street off one of I ondi n s main 
rouls and note the vitnhtj and eaten 
MvciKssofthemw work mainly in little 
books 1 roduted in an nrtistic fislnonthat 
makes reading a delight to the hatd and 

eve ns well ns to the mind 

It was obvious tl at something in the 
iiati re < 1 i s hool of modem LnghsU 
noctrv was in process of development 
V dctinitc consciousness of associated 
purpose showed Itself through the tcchni 
col I n 1 temperamental divergences of the 
writers and many eyes have watched for 
an indication of the new ways that the 
rhvthmical feet of the modern English 
\!u c would pnrstit in davs m which the 
Ringers have mhented all the skill and 
thought of the mighty masters and arc 
vet under tl c responsibility to express 
their own time intbcir own way Itis 
tooenrU yet to prophtsy ol the fulness of 
tic new movement with any special degree 
of assurance but those to whom antic pa 
tion IS a pUasurc ns well ns those who 
arc content to enjov poetry for its own 
sake apart from its implications will 
finlmatcnnl to band in Mary C Stur 
gcon 8 Studies in Contemporary Poets 
published by Messrs G G Ilarrap ‘v, Co 
I ondon w Invh prov ides not only a sy mpa 
llietic survey of the whole field of the new 
movement but also copious illustrations 
that make the book an cxegetical 
anthology 

The volume 19 not fumisl etl with any 
intr<^uction it simply sets out stud es of 
individual poets but by collating the 
scattered references to the general features 
of the movement which the author makes 
in passing one pathers that the life of 
contemporary England is evoking its 
own muse Some aspect of the compli 
ented life of today is reflected through the 
work of one or more of the new writers 

its awakened social consciousness or its 
frank joy in the world of sense in mysti 
cism or Its rep idiation of dogma m art as 
in religion 

In tic repudiation of dogma we have 
an indication of the youthfulness of some 
part of the movement \outh is always 
anti dogmat c and being denied the 
jrctrospcctivccve of m Idle life or age is 
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notspecjalt^ couccniul nmIIiUk fict thti 
>t u Jut trcatjHjf ft new tlogmti for the 
KOnoc aHt% of the luturc to sniastt An art 
without dogma wotRd he inartistic ns 
ft religion without dogma would h- 
unrchgious \Mnt inattcn howcM.r, m 
not the pWIosoi>hic»l merits or dements 
of nvftl dogmatic or anti dogmatic 
dogm m, hut t le pla^ of the spirit ulmh 
the) ma uftst , ind in the ease of tin. new 
poets til It nlft) 19 steti not nitrcl) in the 
reflection of the disturb ince of their time 
m thought nuti conduct l ut also in tiie 
matter of Itclmiqui. which showi the 
effort of artistic adjustment Jiet iccii 
subject and method The technique of 
tnudern poetry sijs Miss Sturgeon 
would Seem to h ft moeement townrds 
a more exact rendering of the music and 
meaning of our language That is to sa\ 
there 13 m prosoi) uself nn impulse to 
waals truth of expression whuh maj b 
founl to cjrrtspond to the lieiglitenci 
•ense of catern d fwt in contemporary 
poetic gtnius ns well ns to Us closer hold 
upon re lilt) riicnce comes the rea ism 
ol much good poctr) now b ng wntten 
triune, ns till genuine rcah«m must b- 
since It proceeds out of a spiritual con 
Mction ft mental process and actual 
cr iftsmnnship 

riie chief characteristic of the new 
technique is ifreguhrit) < f rhythm and 
rhyme Those who forget Whitman mar 
regard this as an ndiance others will 
think back to the days ol Lnghsh poctri 
when assonance plaictl the part that 
consonance does now in the creation of 
^-c^baI music nnJ will wonder il this 
technical ntatiSTi this conscious bid 
for freedom from tccliiiical restriction is 
not at worst a s)niplom of haste nnd 
lack of power or at best a renunciation 
of arts supreme duti to lie artistic 
Miss Sturgeon s reply to the question is 
that the new technique is a reflection ol 
Its da\ which do snotmoic m regular 
I’liyrtft'srn *rra''«tna'H k.arc Wsreii 'i/tfA 

upon the w orld (that is its ow n worl 1 of 
rn^hsh life) real and entire it has 
come so close to life as to claim its very 
ilcntity \Iorco\er Miss Sturgeon 
adds the life upon which it seizes in this 
way is wider more complex more 
nieaningf il than e\cr before 

Wider and more complex truly on 
the superficies of 1 L but it is not quite 
'crtam tint extension and coniphcation 


in details are nn added \irtuc in poetry 
wltoHc concern should be the Bcuing of 
ess-ntta!* ftiid fundiimeiitals if it ts to be 
ret! poetri, tint is a distillation nnd 
exultation of cmoiion nnd tliought, QOt 
merely scrbal phologriphy As to its 
b mg more me mingful tint surely exists 
more in tlic interpreter than in tlicprohfrn 
lions tint lead awa) from, rather than 
to the synthesis which is the Ust nn I 
btisificss of real poetr) ju nn) ease, it 
will be more fitting to talk of life being 
more meaningfid to the poets when they 
bate lifted its meaning beyond tliclcicl 
of the |>o*ts of speculation m Cmct or the 
poets of realization in Indm It is only 
poss iile 1 1 a short article on a long 
subject to hint thus at the miccrtaint) 
in some of the assumptions which ^^lss 
bturgeon makes in connection with the 
new po-*ts of modern Lngland The poets 
thcmselics who arc genuine poets will be 
nicrcifii /y preserve 1 from any trofible on 
the s ore of artistic theory they will w ntt 
just as tlicv arc able to wnte but the 
vntictsm that follows in the wake of 
creation has a (lilt) to itself nnd that is 
to take the widest and sanest possible 
view based on the fullest grasp of facts 
and principles Id this respect it looks as 
though Miss Sturgeo i had let the dis 
eoverr ofn ntw thing le-id her occasional!) 
into pulpit rhetoric on I to the attnbat 
mg of an emotional rather than a 
rational importance to the clear day 
and reality into which thes" pacts arc 
said to have stepp 1 — ■vith an infi.rred 
supcnoritr to the nlleged unreal ty and 
dnrkncs« of the poets of the past 

We shill not discuss the question 
Whxt IS reality * Miss Sturgeons dcfmi 
tion of it IS that of t 1 ii» rtalists to whom 
m-taphys cs is n kind of foggy tli<east 
W hat 18 of importance in nn cv nluation of 
inolcrn English poctr) is not any question 
of tlicorv but the plain fact st-vtcJ by 
Mm Sturgeon aal bone out by books 
of. xwAvtifjnnzoj pocOry ViraO. 

there 13 m inanv of the ikw poets an 
indeutif cation of their technique and 
thought with thv most peculiar phases of 
the iKoiuliac ilk of their time which ts the 
same thing ae sav ng that thev an. hope 
Icssly date] and therefore tor an age 
notibrall tunc in short that thiv arc 
minor poets 

Minor IS ui truth th i njirc>«ion that 
onv Ins on rea ling th w vrks of most ol 
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llit.sc poets Tbtv h'i\c a woufltrful 
tt.r«!cness nud strenRth of phri«c and 
'njJucss of , but one ims‘^cs from 

their j)o*trt tlic uudcrtoncsnnd ovt.rloncs 
Till the iiiMsibIc mvs th it pH} abmtt 
thu works of the NHsttr^t , tint lift utltr 
nnct beyond ctho of the sounds of ]ii 
intoproph c\ , ntul I ft si^ht bcMnil tht 
thmi' seen to the k\tl if nsun flit 
minor po t rtprotliuxs hiinsth or Ins tunc 
the tmjor poet nien/s throu;,h lumstli 
'ind his tunc the trin. sptntu il n itnrt nnl 
Icstiiu ot the unucfic and tint is just 
ivhat the pre o eupation of these p icis 
with the tTniasic (phj ait'll) 'ind rai'isu 
( emotion'll and incnt'il ) tlcment of b«- 
prc\ ents them from doicp Thtv are per 
turbed through the possession of a s »cinl 
consciousness — -md in tins thc\ are not 
bfT'rent from the potts of the past to 
whom the problems of lutm'inity Inic 
made appeal, though Miss Sturgeon gives 
os the imprLSsion that it is soniellnng 
OQique in 1 nghsli poctrr tlicv nre in 
contact w ith the humanitanan movements 
of their time thej fulfil the desirable 
function of doubting Thomas m respect 
of rci gious assertion but in respect of 
the two in nor Miscorcrici’ of theirage— 
thefiictofthesurvml of death nun the 
inference of the fundamental uaitj' of alt 
mental life in a super mental con«ciousness 
( ns ofall physical life m a sup-r material 
substance )--they arc practicallj silent 
or speak only in terms of the exploded 
rationalism that w as respecLahle a quarter 
of a century ago , that is to sav thcr have 
hardlv been touched bj the two most 
revolutionary inspirational forces that 
the dawn of the twentieth century has 
brought within the sphere of scientific 
certainty 

In fact it IS only in tw o of thes» poets— 
Lascelles \bercrombie andRos* Uacaalny 
names significantly Celtic m this connec 
tion— that one finds anv definit- expression 
of a “true world within the world wc see 
Mr Abercrombie gives utterance to the 
idea— w hich IS as old as Indian thought 
though comparatnely new to English 
literature— that the S»lf of the individnal 
13 God , and in the w ork of Miss Macaolnr 
theavorld of material things to alopt 
Miss Sturgeon's excellent summary • is 
vividly apprehended but it is seen to be 
ringed round bv another realm which ts 
not less real 

In the poetry of^V liter dc la Marc there 
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upiKarb bointthiu^ u( tht st-ptmatural 
Llcnient This Mi<s Sturgeon regards as 
a constant component of tin. romantic 
temperament , and slie speaks of the ‘ fe ir 
ful I »v which this type of nimd expenences 
mCHitact with the strange and weml ‘ 
Tilt wonH strange and weird show 
that tic superuatiir il element which is 
rtkrrtd to is tlit com entional business of 
j^hrstsaiul wittlus md lnpj>euiiig> that 
ifc stringt ind wtird bccau<e they arc 
not 11 itivt to the romaiUit or any other 
ttmiH .1 inicnt that reginJs them so To 
those who have anv real 1 now ledge of 
such tilings they cease to be strange and 
weird the facts b-a-ome quite normal, 
but tlitir absorption as part of the equip 
mciit of experience and memory create^ a 
siibth dillerent attitude to the details of 
hfcand death as well as to thcirinter 
prctation In the poetry for ciarnpl-, of 
\\ H \cats— which is not included m 
th scop" of Miss Sturgeon s “Studies 
there is a simple accepta ice of ‘ supemn 
tural phenomena as an orderly fact in 
nature This renders transparent to him 
the surHce of !if* which is opaque to 
tho«c to whom the background oi psychic 
reality is uiknown or merely speculative, 
or strange and weird ' , and consequentlv 
manv, 111 tt Miss Sturgeon, mistake keats' 

poctrv for ‘ romance “ instead of realising 
it to b» a full imaginative expression of 
the whole hfe of liumamtv, physical emo 
tional mcital aul spiritml, m true per 
sp ctive.hcrc and ‘ behind the veil “ 

I emphasise this matter with the more 
assurance because in a very sympathetic 
dealing with a portion of my owncontn 
butina to contemporary poetry in her 
chapter on \ii Irish Group’ Mis'* 
Sturgeon applies the epithet ' romantic’ 
to my po*m “Etain the Beloved,’ and 
seems to relegate that poem to some 
remote mythological association ’ in 
contrast with a “sharply symptomatic 
change' winch appears m a later \olHme 
‘ subjects of more social and immediate 
interest appearing to engage attention 
The truth IS I was not a whit more inter 
ested or engaged in social and immediate 
matters when i was wnting the lyrics m 
“Straight and Crooked,’ than durfng the 
five vearn m which I composed “b ta n the 
iBeloved “ Whathappenel was that my 
llestmy took me into more superficial, bnt 
Vot more acute rel itionships with certain 
lirobleras oftheday during n residence 
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twajeirs and a half to ludastnalEng 
Hod and provided me with a few new 
figures of speech for plajing variations 
on a long assimilated central theme 
which IS the most that any Ijrical poet 
dare hope to- do If my neat book 
should contain a poem directly oa 
social reform it is possible that some 
critic will refer to it ns showing mv grow 
ing interest in topics of the day rather 
than m i ague subjects of the past and I 
may get annoyed and use unpoctical 
language m the pnvaev of my thought 
when 1 remember that the very core and 
marrow of social reform in its most 
typically modern phases are botherphcitly 
and implicitly contained in Bnm the 
Beloved It is possible that that poem fails 
because it does not show itself fully to the 
exoteric ey e <Jn the other hand it is not 
only equally possible but quite certain 
that nnj hint of esotcrieism m a poem w ill 
bring down upon ooc the denunciation 
of the critics who nick agam<t any 
suggestion of an int«uig<.nt view ol the 
uoi\er*e in a poets work II the poets 
vYcre guiUd by tlie cntics they would 
find thcmsclv cs in a w cekly quandary The 
matter being the other way round iti;. 
not unlikely that the critics of the future 
will find themsclTcs conipclled to intensify 
their htcrarv v alucs as the spiritual clement 
works itsch more and more into poetry 
1 have seen Mr Henry Ainley one of the 
finest London actors nxluce a freshly 
starchetl collar to a pulpi ni/Uc clinging 
with perspiration round liis neck m 
rcating Masefield b * Philip the King It 
seemed to he a necessary condition for 
manifisling the strength nnd energy of the 
niece yet there are lines in bttle poems br 
X r tlinthavccBough spiritual dynamic 
in them to blow all the muscle and size of 
Masefield s drama to atoms The Protean 
creative energy is forever ndinncing in 
Its disclosure of ‘ reality, nnd Criticism 
must adapt itsclt to the advance The 
criticism of toilay may quarrel with the 
nrxts of the Wist who n«cd poetry asn 
medium for the expression of philosophy 
ihenew poets (of whom Mr Abercrombie 
IS one to a certain extent) mn«t make 
philosophy the substance though not 
neccss-inly the subject of their poetry, non 
criticism must get accustomed to lly 
significance ot the change I , 

In ban lovers of poetry will torn will 
nnlicipationtolbc chapter on theworf 


ofSarojmi Naidu, and wall be gratified to 
find it dealt with m a very Inendly if not 
m ati absolutely understanding manner 
"Her poetry,’ Miss Sturgeon says 
"though truly native to her motherland 
IS more sensuous than mystical human 
nnd passionate rather than spiritual more 
active than contemplative Her thought 
lias something of the energy of the strenu 
oils West and something of its divmc 
discontent plays upoij the surface of an 
older and deeper calm which is her 
birthright One mav agree w ith this as 
a rough and ready summary of Sarojinis 
qualities, but second thoughtmay conceive 
adoubtasto nlicther the western critic 
has quite fully comprehended the 1 astern 
artist On a point of fact she certainly has 
not for she concludes that the very much 
alive Dr Naidii Sarojinis husband died 
some tim ago b-viiisc Sirojini Ins sung 
a Dirgv of W irtowhood f It is not easy to 
understand how a poem that dcfimtclv sets 
the subject hpart from the singer could be 
thus misread but tbe error is an 
iincoiisctous tribute to the sympathy 
nnd conviction of tbe poetess work Oa 
the deep*f question wc have not space to 
say more than that the eoiitrasting ns 
optiosucs of the sensuous nnd the mysti 
cil, the human and the spiritual which 
m its extreme form is one of the vices of 
Ciighsh art and cnlicisin is not a method 
that Can be applied to Indian poetry 
without n great dial of mobficaiion The 
highly emotionalised connotation of the 
term sensuous in the west andthelughlv 
cgoi«e<l connotation of the term human 
are by no means mvplicablc in their raw 
ness to the Bast To speak of Snrojmi s 
philosophy ns matcnalism rf a nobler 
Iviiid * IS to mistake the symbol for the 
substance thcmulti-colourel blaze through"' 


substance thcmulti-colourel blaze through"' 
the paintcl class for the steady white 
flame of the limp within Indian lilcra 
tare IS clnnclcnsal by the expression of 
mctnpby sical truth tfiroiigh sy mbology 
that a Western critic would ciU highly 
sensuous but which has only a fraction 
ofthc appeal to ra«tcrn sense that it has 
to Wcsicrn sense Ijecniise of the widely 
different attitude of West nnd Bast 
townnls the passional side of bic The 
appeal ,''<■ «<*nstiousncss is much more ' 
Minor IS „i tnnh the 
le has on A a ling ihi ivorL^«7 
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she would hnnlly, in fact of «!uch n poem 
as In Salutation to the Fternal leacc 
have stated that neither the hope <« 
Nirvana nor the promise of Paradise comd 
drugSarojini s sense of the \alue of hte 
nor darken her perception of the bea«t3 
of phenomena when as is evident 
a perspective view of Sarojini s son" the 
value and heautj of life and phenomena 
to her depend upon their relation to the 
spmtuat substratum on w hich the pi eno 
menal side of life is based 

Fuller knowledge and refltctioii will no 
doubt remedw these defects m anvease 


thcTclonf)tt!imm»Ii otir gnt.tuijc loan 
LthusnstK lojcr or poetry «lioImsrcad 
andcniovtd practicalh all that is north 
reading m modern English poetrv and 
p?en ?s an e-rcelhi t enmpendmiii ol the 

""'tL poets "Indied ore L-reclles 
Ah rcrombie hupert Brooke Vi 11 
mrS de la More W W GiLson 
rolph Hodgson F M llrafr, 
\Io?tulo5 John Mosefield Horold Monro 
dorojim \ai hi John ^tesland Morgnret 
L \\ oods Janies Stephens, ond \n Irish 
Group 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN AMERICA 

VNT reader, cf the , „ J"'opTs of aSo nolSl*the a^rrol 

are anxious for a detailed account IS 1916, m 

of Sir Rabindranath Seattle on the Co md a \3oru from Japan 

Tins was the description of Rabindranath 
when he landed m Seattle m 6ea«/e TVasA 

Po^t Jatel Sept 19 1916 — 

Al»ov< s X fMt tflJI ibe bead of a Greek Cod over 
tvb cl no«» -» oais of soft iron gray l«Lt a full 
I ffhbton «oft catk eyes a \\h to aa beard and a 
C«rc s fft ht a* an ludaaa of the plan* Sr 
Pobndraoatl s one of the most notable nd 7 dnals 
tOedar o tie no !d 

Profescional intiniewers who are 
bus-v bodies all o\er the world publishc<l 
tint the object ofhis visit to \merica w as 
to raise funds to carry on his school for 
bovs in India In Amcnca one cannot 
"ctnd of these people who hit on flap 
doolie and who will Ihertfore come with 
'll! sorts of questions and wring out n’ 
most ill the views ff tl c man about 
important and unnuporiant matters 
iKComing more cnthusmstic as tl c topic 
becomes more hopelcsslv tntc and insigni 
fiennt It IS a sort of craze there and 
so all papers sei cl out interviewers vjing 
with one another as regards the nmount 
of useless information each is succcs® 
fulh able to squeeze out of the big man 
who becomes for the tjfe being the object 


m America What 1 propose to do m tl is 
article therefore is to reprint as many 
e'^tracts as possible from various Amen 
can papers uescribing their impression ot 
the poet s lectures and personality Ins 
talks and readings ^is he passed from 
one Amencan c ty to another 

Interesting and amusing accounts ol 
the poet some of them faithful and otlurs 
fanciful and wild and all of then, cliarac 
tenstically Nmencan with sensational 
headings fitfor commercial acUerliscmcnts 
began to flood all the daily papers of U 
S A as soon as tie cable was received 
that Sir Rabindranath was on his waj 
to Amenca For instance in Los iitgeles 
Cnhf Her'ihl Some Sokul w as reported to 
have sai 1 about Rabindranath s school at 
Shantinikctan that it was a «chool for 
all classes -md a movement for uplift 
and that students were sent Ironi 
that school throughout India to spread 
the philosopbv and teachings of Tagore 
But ea ery Bengali know s tl at the students 
of Bolpur school are quite tiny bojs who 
cannot possibly enter into the poet s philo 
sophy and teachings Of course it mu«t 
not be supposed that all the papers pub 


not tie supposeu lu-iL «•* vuc iz-ia,..- " ,ntcrest \\e Lear that Mr 

lisheil such fancied reports concc.nrag tl» „ccretar) of tiepeef, 

poet s life and works Many of them were !ll _„_i to keep out tic 

nstonisliingly farthM and accurate and of intcnicaers aal o aaonid IioK 


gave interesting details 

69b 
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aboutday and niglu, dhtiiilung ibc poet's 
peace and solitude. This is another 
aspect of the fever and cr.i?e for sensati m* 
nlism, the fascination for novcltv, %vliich 
rages high in countries like America, It is 
interesting to note that Rabindra a h, in 
his prophet|s role, denouncing all the kti- 
shes anJ shibboleths of modern civilisa ion 
in his famous Kcturcs, ni less (iLnouiKxil 
this side <if Araeri an iife, tliis m-i I rose 
for sensationalism, which lods all hi,{ner 
and deeper interests of hfc 

However, but ior tbesi interviewer', the 
Atucncans anJ thecivdised world through 
them, would never have known some of 
theimportant vieivs and ideas of t«e poet 
on the outstanding problems of hnm mity 
today. Although a few n[ tJiem pkueJ 
Hamlet without a Hamlet, publishing 
interviews without attunllv mtcri icn ing, 
still one must not he hard on such pettifog- 
gery, ccinsiaering that they ifuf pnbfisJ'i 
some very iaithful lotcn’iew’s. 

In Seattle H’ash Tunes, S^pt 20, 1910, a 
report svas published of an entertainment 
given to Rabindranath hy the oilieers and 
trustees of the Sunset Club to wIikIi forty 
guests, representatives of Seattle's s i ml 
and literary circles, were invited flic re- 
port runs thus — 

“Alarge T 8h*p«l table nai in tliedin 

tog room and W91 decorated at intervnU wich Urge 
blue bo»)* lilled witli narnfilde, ibe ouipirioue 
flower ol India. Detween the bowU were Cliiiieee 
neacoeke, tbe club'e uifignia Tlie place carde 
were adorned with blue and gold peaocice 
Above tbe flower* fluttered many yellow 
bulterfliei Mr* ^^lllfl*ld P Smith, prroilenl oi tbe 
club, presided as Chairman and iiitroduced Or 
Herbert H Gowen and Dr Oliver P Richari1«on of 
tbe nniTertity of W’asbinston nnd JaS^e rreilervV 
V. Drown, wbo welcomed -tlie diatinj-uuhcd ijuest 
In a speech which delighted the guests, Tngore res 
ponded to thegreet/ogs '•Alwny*,' he said, "there it 
more preparatioo made for the f-nst than the occa 
tion warrants Itissowith this welcome you have 
given me. lean take to myself hot a modest sbnre 

of the good things you have sni to rn* aodthringb 
me to iny Country In India the welcome to the goest 
is always by the wntnen of the household, so this 
welcome in this club of woincn 11 in accordance with 
ourform ofbospitslity. I think It most ai><pei>as 
that my first welcome on this shore shontd have beyo 
IQ this charming way Bast and West are not an far 
apart and it is such occasions as this that huAy 
forward the time we are o1l looking for, ihedny when 
lotelleclual hospitality will h; uuiTcrial ” 

In tlie Seattle papers it wan advertised, 
that Uabindranath was to read his lecture/ 
on ‘The Cult of J^ationalism’ at the Snnsetf 
Club on Monday at 2-30 p.m. to clulf 
members only and again on the same dan 
at 8-15 p m. to the ^ucral public, “owinu 


the Ijlg pojmlar deiimul”. The price of 
fkiJmmcon w i«i one dollar. lu Seattle Wash. 
•J'Ost lutell , Sept. 2G, lOlG, a full report of 
the fimous 1 •cturc appeared thus 
’’It was H liter sty lean of b'luty an 1 wisJoJt 
Th wiiij 4 veil in the Ixlicl tlint the Ilia Jn thinker 
1 aup,it<sse 1 soul who is c intent to voice the misty 
»ha< KKiti. fr ffo •Item,; cens'hg^ed uodera 
I > iKi lit Ml tlie p > lit of the nose until tbe body 
'9 her Ip lie I iinJ III sens siiypiuised into A tort of 
lU* delirium will be well disillusionfred, if 
A leir (Ills yig T 1 1« loi{ii.iAn, seer, prophet, whnt 
f"a will .It HouIJ be i/np >s»ib!e fo separate tbe 
P ‘rts Ilf tins cl i-ely knit disc lurse and print them as 
^kterpis wuhoul d >1 ig grcMt wrung to the author 
fft tiiiiifes in large space, universifly, and treats (he 
"'hving world ole inslitutiots, single or in groups, 

A mass The indirtduiU he makes the pattern of 
nation And nil uations outside of lodia as being 
Jutt finw scientized into power worsliip 

"Haiuaaitr in its nation ilisin is non, beeaiJ, like 
“ ijiant pmffe nhi*h has shot its intelligeoce op ward 
fra,u tts bxly to mcakulible heights. Uut m so 
'fftiroting pure intelhct from the moral man the 
Ik Art Bod U «Jr are left atari live 
' Mr Tagore pictured the material world of the 
S'vvntietli century as n giaot dragon, a great iroa ' 
m lehine, symb >lix J in the icieotific dtstruclioa of 
millionsof men CO the faropeait war by this beady 
monster irem'iidmis in its hrniu power, bot witbiti. 
bone A shell lh« must tTenlually collapse 

‘"-uch referen-es ore but meager graiat of taoa 
from the bulk o' the fl wing riier of hi# oratory, 
k'lij ArrearneJ alo >g With him lato the broad field 
ol ■ntnginviioo, scnrc.Iy engnuant of the langoage he 
a*es except tr> fed the rare beauty aod rhythaofit. 
ft ■# like rending Carlyle'S 'i^rench Rerolatioti’ to tbe 
tnusie of asymphoDie orchestra . 

"India •• tbe only country that never had a 
•‘■‘ttnnMisn. According CO Tagore .ft was almost 
poteiy an iniUvidualistic civilisation This left it 
open tu soujugatioo to the nationalised peoples 
"fhto built for power Nalnni be characttfiied ns 
rcwotlfie niai'Uioes p'rlected lo every part by dein- 
disUualitfiig men aad novica aod persooslismg 
P^'iuci and clficieat.T until the steam roller of civili 
»*t|on was p-rfected and roared its wty over man- 
boiij. wnmaafiood, ehil Ihoul, where the people were 
devoted (o tho ight and moral development instead 

of the evolution of nil iron nalioo . . 

'•*Tlier« i» fife iii this till, slsiider. dreamy-eyed 
or**ulal Atmanients ofin-piration Ills figure seems 
toSjsebigh out of all proportioa. find his tiord# 
‘*'ny leapfro II hi» trembling lips Hat for tbe most 
pare be is gentle, c imposed nod iiuiet . 

Tagore IS not an entertainer He is here to say 
soir,etl,,Ag an 1 he list something to say,* He will 
*♦*!« hit imprest on the thou?ht uf our couutry '' 


In Portlan'I Ore Oregonian, m an ac- 
of tJie poet, prepiratory to Iiis re- 
**btion tliere, lie Ins b:en callecl an “Inter- 
**7t>onj! master”. It js true that the first 
"*ld Lnropenn and Aniericaii enthusiasts ^ 
OTer ‘Gitanjah’ had flung about him cer- 
tain w:mi supernatural trappings, calling. ^ 
hitn a divine mystic, a saint, always rapt 
meditation, ilnd so forth. Gradually the - 
poct became more and more stripped oi 


\NAill TAOOKL AMHKlCA ‘^''3 

Means'' (I’atli o rallicja) wl (.n Oi'^eneLt'of sui-b a rumor upon the 

con>5pirttcj ^\ilS first di'do^cd, sulu pj jijuJus in Cuhfomia tlian of 

cicnt evidences that he hud steered elcir of «ossiblc attempt to harm himself 

thoscdingercusrc\olutiomr\ whirlpools, ‘ ^ * j .j cancelled no engage 

at a time when the rudder and elnrt ol tne , j came to Santa Barbara the 
ship of national upheaval Ind praetiealK which had been arranged for me 

been in his hands It w as absolutch »m ^ manager ” 

possible at all periods of rroinS inta Barbara be moved on to 

countenance to anj movement, san Dieco where be was accorded a very 

the principles of moralitv and spintuali ..^cm me-cption In everj big aty, his 

wer4 either compromised or sacrificed i ^ .n 

\t ban FranciseO, on Oet o, at t 
Columbia Theatre, the poet read a short 
storv entitled ‘The vision and 


Sau UieffO wucieuu --y 

warm rce*cption In everj 
comm'' was previously announced in all 
the p and there were numerous read- 

, , rr inui from his works and lectures about 

story entitled ‘Ibc vision* and ^a^ous intellectual centres and 

cently translated and {.*v dubs to prepare the public to receive him 

K.ng and the Qu-n;i«-yr/';”i,e'lrom and l.» me^egc 


King and the Queen ’ from and hts message 

there, he was apprised of a Sutionahsm ai, — 

Berlin w hicli told of the sueccss^l ^ ,,urricd on to Los Angeles In Los Ao^Icl 
t,on of his play ' Ch.tra" at the Muoah hum 

Theatre for the first time Litcrarj mtas „ hire he- read his lecture 

in Munich accorded it high praise packed to capacity" and he createa 

Suddenly, the Americ in I'uhl . ^ great impression 

Marmedh} thencus uhich eireulatixf h^ ‘hc spoke at Pasadena, aud at fen 
tMld fire from one iiapcc to nnotlicr t int ^ ‘ pca„g ogam atLosAngclesTn- 

then, was a plot by the Indian a „ . uit\ Auditorium, where on Oct 14, before 

to slay Rohindranath It was allc„cu ^ crowd’, the orgamsera 

tliatProf Uishuu Singh who eanie irom hcen compelled "to scat abont 7a 

Stockton to intitc the poet, was assnnlt^ ^ pe read two of his 

by the Hindus w ho ptohah J took uiin « unpublished w orks a play "The King 
Rabindranath Two Hindus were and the Queen” nud a notelette entitled 

placed under arrest and they sam tnat , jj, “,1 ,fe .. 

they werecmplojcesotRamchaiiara iiie n must not he thought that thcrewas 
police became stnctly the noadeerse trilicism ol his paper m Los 

tance to the Columbia^ltmat^rc wher^ the As in San Francisco, so here too 

was a single dissentient voice, a single 


t*^et’was to mve readings from bis writ 
!ngs was deniS to s-ieral hundred ^ndus 
Ol course, Kamcliandra s party denirf that 
there was any such plot among the In 
dians but the American newspapers natur 
allj made a great fuss over the whole 


WUS a smgit; kAAaet.Aiv»v,sk. <wes.w, — 

adverse cnticism which was published 
m Z/Os A»^c/es CaW rimes, Oct 13,1916 
It IS a \er> healthy sign that while the 
majontj of townspeopleevcrywherewere 


kAAkkkse. nver the whole majontj oi townspeupie cktAjrkkuvA.. Yv»t. 

all> made a g«fit ‘uss carnedawaj by the poet s oratory, there 

affair and every ^ay the news ol the su^ isolated individuals here and 

posed pint to assnsinate the P , there w ho coiild take aa independent posi- 

nnder sneh sensational heading^ Hin^u estimate entieaU, the r nine of 

poctflees to saee his Me Hrauuw^l ^ message For the poet’s vast 

pmc WMS't ™a“ ’Sc and Snparalleled success in U b A should 

after wild flight j PI- r not be measured by the number of fae or- 

The papers wrote ‘1““^ Pn'f eomments m the new spapers alone, 

his life and under Meort “f ‘u Pntniso by the number, even Sf small, of 

Santa Barbara, ranrelhng his lecture -mil ],„st,Ic comments which 

other engagements at San rranasco rhirt he w as not taken ns a 

all this fuss had not the sUgUtest loun a ,ncrc entertainer but as a serious teacher, 
tionm fact u°‘ 

nath himself at Santa BarUara in i-os an l 
geles CaMLvaniaier, we find M-i-fl-ent y. 


geJes Caht examiner, weima tu ki. j 

nhaticallT declared his disbelief tliat there « 
was a illot among his own countrvmen .1 


IrllERATlr': 
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Pancha’aiitra,* Rashu\nmsi' -Mid Sj<up5h* 
\adha.* 

The Ihts, It should be noted, menUon the 
mi*s of induidutU as rcpresenliHvcs of 
rtherthe respective classes of ofncials or 
:overnm*nt departments to v Inch they 
wlong CNCCpt tthen the indi\iduil stands by 
umself, c g , > u\ nrSji 


KAtTlLtA’s UST or TtRTI!\‘! 

The Kautihya m i similar contc\t as the 
lassages in the Rlmljana and the Mahi 
ihSrata recommends the appointment of 
pies to natch in the kings onn state the 
bllowing people — (t) Mantri, (2) purohita, 
d)senjpati, (4)yu\araja, (5) dauvarika, (o) 
mtartcsika, (7) praslsla, l8) samJharia (9) 
lannidhata, (10) pradeshta, (n) na)aka,(i2) 
lauravyarahirtka, (13) I ’Irmanlil a, (14) 
nantnpanshadadhj aksha (J i) daodapila 
16) durgapala, (17) antapSla, (18) Stavika 


ACREESIf'fT OF TUB UStS. 

On comparing this With the previous list 
'rom the MahabhSrata they appear to agree 
n toto. prasSsta corresponding with Wrt 
laradhlkaii, samaharta with dravyasanchap 
knt. sannidhata with krityakrityeshu artha 
nam vmiyojaka nay aka with 
dhyaksha, pauravyavahanka with dhama 
dhs aksha, karmantika with karyaoirmapa 
knt, mantripanshadadhyaksha with sabha 
dhyaksha, the rest having correspondence 
even m names As we proceed, we shall find 
that tlie agreement in names is supported by 
more or less similarity of functions 


The tirthas e’viivcst rovciilv tiif wiioif 
SPHERE or WORE OF A STATE 
The reason for this traditional division of 
tlie state into eiglit-cn tirtlias probab!> lies 
m the fact that they exhaust roughly at least 
the whole sphere of work of a state and meet 
its indispensable requirements— proiiding 


, Panctiataniri IF K ilhorn s ed J 1 1 1, .Ik 67 

lbd,slk.68 

Ibid slk 69 
Ibid slk 70 

2 Raghuvamsa.sarga XVI verse 68 

S'' 'S' nS" dS;f2nrS 

s^ad\ramslera prajunjsnah 5'"’“'* 

y mantrAdylshtadvsaimvkillrthaparyaniarn 

' 3 Ssupslavadba SargaXIV,verse9- 

4 See Ariha'sstra Dk I Gudhapuroshaprani 
dhib p 20 


for the dcliberttion of slate questions and 
assistance to the sovereign, both secular and 
spinlual, for his personal safety and conve* 
nience, for the administration of justice in 
the country , for its internal peace and e\ter* 
nil security , for the collection of s»ate dues 
and their application, and lastly for the 
supply of material needs of the people 
by the cvkpioitatioi of its natural 
resources— by manufactures, commerce and 
industries The information gathered through 
secret agents regarding these lirtlns is sufTi* 
cient fur ordinary purposes to show the inner 
workings of a stale and the direction of its 

poI'O . 

We find some ol the ofilcials existing in 
the Vedic period a few among whom having 
the same designations as those in later times 
Some officials of the Vcdic times figure 
among the lists of Ratnins found in several 
early bansknt works 

The Taiitirlya Samhiti’ and Taittirlya-. 
BrShmana* mention i Brahmana, 2 RSja* 
nya, 3 SenSn! 4. Suta, 5 GrSmanl 6 
Kshattri, 7 Samgrahitri, 8 BhSgadugha, 
and 9 Alsh&vSpa, excluding Mahisht 
(kings first wife) VSvSta (ktng\ favourite 
wife) and Parivrikti ^king's discarded wife) 
whom we need not notice for our purposes 

The Satapatha BrShmana* enumerates 
all the above ofiicers, adding Gonikartana 
and rsli4al3, while the MaitrSyanI Samhitl 
puts i&jan for rijanya perhaps imply ing the 
same person) gives GrSmanI* the name of 
Vaisya Grfimani adds Taksha Rathak&rau 
and inserts Govikarta without intcrfenng 
with the rest The Kftthaka SamhitS* only 
substitutes Govyacha for Govikarta m the 
above list and omits Taksha RathakSrau 

The euht Viras (1 e heroes, friends of the 
king)figunngin the Panchavimsa BrShmana* 
are Purohita, Mahishi, Suta, GramanI, 
Ksloattri and Samgrahitri, adding nothing to 
the previous lists 

The two persons Brahmana and Purohita 


I «, 9 T ff 
I 7 3 « ff 
j V,3 I I IT 
4 KlltiaUa Samhits'XV, 4 
The fists quoted by Weber m bis *Uber deo Itija 
lya (pp 21 2i)df!er m a few places TroiQ those 
''.ed above, but add do official with a new designa 


H Stray references to tbe above officers occur id 
oliny oUier places as will be evident from the V I 
A c Panchavimsa Brahmana \IX. r. t 
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that on acLOUiit of tlitir cruilim^ po\crly 
they couW ill aflord to W ir bU|.h locrenied 
cost Why should India s millious he bled, 
Lancashire piously asked, to enneh the 
Indma mill owners, who were already 
deriving large profits ? 


The Other Sidl 
The Secretary of State tor In ii » met the 
Lancashire objections bj litcliiing thit 
financial considerations alone necissitaled 
the increase m tbe cotton duties and not 
the desire to nfford protection to the 
Mian industry He stated that cvithoi.t 

Esffi-r^n^Xlr/^ndTr" 

Til did not believe that the Indian an ns 
wouMburt Lancashire for ac ordmg 
toVs expert, the compeliuon ‘1 « 
amount to more than J per cent of *1'® 
^ole ’ Lancashire trade Hes%oo1duot, 
he said envy anyone lu anUi rit> who 
would suggest that the I xcisc 
to the level of the new irapoitdntv for 
that "would be a calamity for India 

At the India Office and m I'lrliamcnt 
Mf Chaoiberlam used tli* Indian opt 
' nion’ as his trump card He hOt His 
Hiebness the Malianja of Bikamr and Sir 
S r Smha to give Lancashire 
tion of how Indians felt in to the 

matter Never before ha> e the w alls of the 
India Office or of St Stephens heard |Kr 
sons m authority attach so J 

to what Indians thought ami felt the 
Indians who hitherto have been condemned 

as a ‘ microscopic raiiiority who di I not 

know what was good for the l«‘l‘an 
masses and who represented nobody but 
tbemseUes ” . . 

The Times and other newspapers that 
arc usually hostile to Indiui nspirations 
supported the Indian case with similar 
arguments No Indian would liavcevposw 
the interest that Lancashire feigned tn tlie| 
welfare of India’s niillioiis with morel 
hitter sarcasm and greater skill than did] 
these organs ol British opinion Tlieyi 
welcomed the defeat of the Lancasbird 
motion in the House of Loiumous as « 
great "act of lustice to India ’ 


m' Steh 3’'™ ;£erce%f S tte 

consideration ,, j,- mven freedom 

iS'Tra':. J”;rfisc .1 policy 

industries 

Not Mprei \ '•'i IndJ''^ ^ 

Any Iilibnn who wns in 

tbe time of the '“"““''"’y,? aSthce, 

„ptble of look.oR benentb Ihe sot w 

rir«nSn..isrt>ia^‘'sSsU 

»i>. rt_ccnl changes in the Indian tar 

1 teryonc outsiilt Lintnsbite “P“'‘ 

zrse 

S“o?"ll“vbeanis '5 

to the future that may be iiispiad by 
■’“rM SnM'tmutt Ir remebered tbnt 

immre^d flint ll.e '7%V.e TSfit 

ductioii of the thin edg>. Trade 

kbfirmwelge into Bntaias Free 

rile TirilTRefoimcrs. It iva? 
’iierted ouUl not male 
hcanl iluriiii, peace tune, for , 

toul I see that Britain had prospered 
w™ ptotpetiiiB niidtr Tree TMe D" 
they obstrve 1 Hint tbe war had . -.pg 
beat and butted nnd the; were '“P'd/'g 
tbe pastiont Hint bod been roused W 
• lohuraan German prncliees “> S|,e 

pet tbeones upon the unsusp ^ ffd^^aoia 
Vbcsccbnrces were unde OB”"' “*5, „d 
in the course of the coutroversy, 

conlicuetobcmadcevCDnow 

[ Thn attitude wasl ''f ta£o 

Traders all over Britain flic cry was taiw** 
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the iodian cotton tluttes wns nnnoooced, 
n series of rtsolutions tnd been issued by 
Lord Balfour’s Coniuntteo on After the 
War 'Irade Policy recommendinR the 
substitution of a system of Imperial 
Preference m lieu of Free Trade Free 
Traders acknowledged that the Tanflists 
bad scored an important iictory They 
at once set up a noisy agitation The 
increase m the Indian cotton duties gave 
them the \ery opportunity that they were 
looking for, and Jot two v, eeks or more the 
Free Trade issue remaiacd dominant This 
must be considered a great achievement 
at a time when the energies of the nation 
are absorbed in war, an Irish crisis occured 
and Dardenelles report was issued 

A battle royal nas raging when it 
leaked out that Mr Asquith and a 
considerable body of Liberals who ba\e 
not forsaken Free Tnde thought it best 
to refrain from joimoc the agitation It 
has been suggested tint they dared not 
press for a decision because they would 
nave found the country overwhelmingly 
IQ favour of TariQ Reform It has also 
been hinted that the Liberals did not 
dare to force a general election because, 
if they did so they would return to the 
House of Com none in greatly decreased 
numbers I incluie to the charitable mcv 
that Mr Asquith ond the Liberals who 
stood by him were inspired by patriotic 
motives to abstain from miktag a 
Lancashire grievance interfere with the 
prosecution of tbc w ar 

LTBcashire niid its supporters profess 
that they foresaw that the matter would 
remain undecided They efann that they 
sought to register an emphatic protest at 
the Government breaking the political 
truce, and making important fiscal altera 
tioDs to the disarantagc of Lancashire 
and Free Trade 


Thc«e expressions may be sincere But 
they bare left Lancashire and the I rce 
Traders angry They feel that they ha\e 
been “tricked," and they are lying low 
until they get the opportunity to wreak 
revenge 


The resentment 18 not of the kind thd 
disappears in course of time I aocaslirt 
18 anxious for the future of its mdustrj, 
and also for its school of politico econom, 
thougiit Free Traders know that a grtt 
Imperial Preference is toipenl . 
B iliej nre, tlierefon preparing the^t 


selves for the struggle, whenever it may 
come 


ClAIUS tPOS ISDIA 

It seems to me that the Free Traders 
expect to further their object by making 
ladiaas feel that the Tariff Reformers have 
nothing to give them Old speeches of the 
Right Hon Andrew Bonar Law, tbc head 
of the lanffReform Party and the present 
PnmeMinister stight hand man, have been 
dug np to show that the Tariff Reformers 
Seel that the British bare claims upon 
India that would justify them in asking 
India to remain a Free Trade country to 
Britain even when she impo«ed tariffs 
against the rest of the world Themeaning 
of printing these extracts at thistimeis 
plain 

Another effort is being made to inspire 
Indians with the feeling that the Govern 
meat IS tinkering with the tariff in order, 
to arrest the growth of political freedom itt 
India 1 quote an extract from the 
Affluebester Guardnn of March I’l.asa 
sample of the assertions that ore being 
made 

Why it may be ftiked sbbalJ the fndten 
Goxeroioest r-iT»ar ProtectioD t Partly beeanie it le 
part of the educe 1 100 ofa Reutleman to despise trade 
and to b* i)!Qcirent of tcosontes bat etill more 
because the Indian Goveroment loots epos Protee 
(ion as ao altrioaliee to pol tienl coeeeseioos. it 
very still ogty lacndees Laaenshtre la tbe hope of 
de>ayios or osert oc adraoceatostards self govern 
ttieni tVe can tbiok what we I te of tliessiedoai 
of such tact r« and we can b«ve oar own view ns 
(o the jan iioiits of the programme of India for 
lad aos and as to the proper way of approximating 
towards selfgorerameiit la India fa our opio oa 
tarr ffs are no aabxtitnte lor freedom ana tbe 
ecoa^K (ojustice of tariSs is not the portal to , 
political justice 

The Apple ®r Discord 
The aspersions do not end here 
iamous Labour leader, n ho is knon a in ; 
be India's friend, told me the other day 
that by raising the cotton question at tins 
time the authorities had thrown "tjf 
apple of discord between Indians and. the 
Dntish Democracy" He said that the. 
British workers are the best fneoos 
of the Indian aspirants for self govern 
meat, but that they can be frightened hv ; 
the cry that India Is going to stf^* ' 
the bread out of their mouths^ 

Any movement to put on tariffs in 
he continued, “would be regarded by 
Biitisl) workers as aa attempt to keep t** 
British exports out of India ’ He*= 
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io 'entertain a dread vision of the cheap 
labour from India invading Britain, after 
tie Indian capitalists had driven ont 
British manufactures. 

“Why could we not get together," he 
asked me, “and agree to take from each 
other what each is best fitted to give 

I reminded him that he was not asking 
anything new. Wehave been told fordecades 
that India was marked out bj Providence 
to produce raw materials. But Indians 
frit that they contd convert them at home 
into manufactures, instead of shipping 
them abroad, and they wanted to be 
aUowed to become a great industrial 
nation. 

The Labour leader did not like the idea 
of India being exposed to the horrors of 
industrialism. He wanted to see Indians 
stick to agriculture and handicrafts. In 
any case, he wished India would not repeat 
the mistakes made in this and other 
countries of capital crushing the worker. 
I knew he was sincere in his interest in the 
Indian working man and was not merely 
ttrging this point in order to handicap the 
nascent Indian industries. 

My friend advised me that the less 
Indians talk about ‘fiscal autonomy” the 
sooner they would get ''srif-goveroment 
within the Empire.” He could not see 
that self.governmeat without power to 
protect and to foster industries was not 
worth the having. 

In reading this report of my conversa- 
tion with the Labour leader in question, 
the reader must remember that he was in 
no way conaected with Lancashire. How 
much keener would he have felt on the 


subject had he hailed from Lancashire and 
represented a Lancashire constituency I 
We must never forget that the Lanca- 
shire workman made common cause with 
the Lancashire mill-owner. No Indian 
would, of course, censure the English for 
pattiag their own interests before that of 
Indians : but we must know the situation 
as it exists. 

Magnaktmitv and Sclf-Isterest. 
Some English people will have it, how- 
ever, that the new era, in which British 
interests are not to over-ride Indian in- 
terests, has already dawned, but they are 
not at all sure that British magnanimity 
to India is consistent with Britain's ex- 
istence. Here is an_ extract from The 
lilornioff Post, the high Tory paper, in 
whici) this opinion Is expressed in bom- 
bastic terms : 

•'We are now delibetalelv gWing to India, which 
we conquered for pnrposw of trade and bold not by 
cottseotbutby the sword, an advantage overoor* 
selves Westaad in nnoglrdav^e and doubt before 
such a fuagnifieeDt expcixcrnt Is a country ngbt 
to depart from that ‘healthy egotism* uheasorae 
pbilosopbets regard as the secret of life, of national 
life as much as the life of the individnal 7 Hitherto 
we have givia ladia peace end firm tale ; but we 
have IbiowD nron her egricolteie a burden too 

f ;reat for one lodostry to bear, especially as the 
allure of a monsoon or two raontoons is always a 
dread eontiDgency for the Indian farmer. Now we 
say to India : ‘fate back your economic freedom t 
protect yourselves even against ns in our greatest 
industn, which ooce we took from you." It Is 
maguifiwot. But is it life 7 \S'e shall see.'* 

Indians must also wait and see what 
happens before they hail the reverse 
suffered by Lancashire as a promise of 
fiscal freedom and of industrial expansion. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


P. N.E. Young contributes a thoughtful 
and dispassionate article to the Younff 
Mea of India for April on the burning snb- 
^ ject of 

Race Feeling 

in India, in which an analysis of the 
causes and some practical suggestions for 


remedying the deplorable state of thinirs 

! are set forth ^ 

Tbewrileris of opinion that there is 
probably very little real race-feeling at all. 
“Jt IS by no means common,” says the 
writer, ‘‘that dislike or aversion issiroplr 
due to difierence in the colour of men’s 
-kins. 
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It 1* It tfry tlitTi’MiU tliid;? to tlisUfnpe tlir cf 
race ■ iivniiiity tMrrntitr, iiior« or Irti, aUrarttarrm 
ici po»*r»« It. AnJ *u|tJir thrir {« olwaj;* aouw 
ppjuncJ lor it I'of it i« rrrtBinly trite, onr wcml ) 
ItiioV, tlmt in •'>'>!« rripal or otlitr eitry race bo* a 
•opTfioiity of it» own I iifjttunstrl/, ttropte *r« 
nut coniriit wItU l)>U nn i want to ilulni nn nil rtiuntl 
mptrloiity, onJ »o f/ftioo BtUr# 

"T Uc \t rltcr Roc# on to fltiy 

The fliicf Oifiirultjr In tin* roontry »mn» to art*# 
from tlirrc mnin raowi —fl) Social tlitmlliri (2> 
iJillcirnmnf national trmpcraiiioit an<i (!) Ihrcr 
jjrnce ol politifal oiilloolt Let iii brtrOy conatirr 
tbeae tlifre in turn 

boctit Ditcainira 

liifTrtrnCfa iit Oreii aoJ mannrr* are of cuurir trry 
tihia! infompnruon with the j,rriilfr tlnnx* of ll(«. 
ond yet they exert a OitiiroporiKiiinte inflncnce orrr 
tnir iniodt, btcaute they are what ivt hate Iwr i 
arcuitotatd to from childho id and from cbiidh mhI 
hare been taujjlit to reRaril a* ft^ht and fituitfr 
Purther, they are •ynhoU t J u» of what we under 
aland lit citilnation they hare pot tntu oot blood 
\t hen, therefore, vre meet people obteretn* inanaera 
different from our own oar naturai tmj>ol»e u to 
Ihioh of them a* oneivilired or eeuii barhnruu*. 
Community in manaen I* neocial bond of no uitan 
itreneth. 

India, lor the mo«t part «n* with tU.inKei* 
Kurope with kmve*. fork* aod •poon* Colli meiboda 
arc perfectly jaattlitlile to on unbiaeed n.md hot 
Casuetimen liaT* I»een tauffht from childhood that to 
eat with one'e 6oser* i« a t oiRar and uneeemly tbiOR 
Here i< obvious grouad for Inetioctiee piejodtre 
Again, both racee praeKee eoiDemtrk of respect on 
CTteflngaaaereUljn.ld.ai« but the one takee oO ite 
bat, the other Ui *boe*f^ Indian tradition* of ho* 
oitality ore free and untrammelled a gueet 
enme at almoit any hour of the day. and expect to be 
fedaianv hour VVc»lerB tradilioa* ore regulated 
eenect a truest to give Some notice of 
'and we me hirn en tertainment at .tated 

SSaSS’sIsSrS 

lishtradiUon tndevenifit bent times .omewhal 
hypocr.ticallr urged, there is, 'C"®.* 
leaUjnsticcln the plea of the Foglislinian. that I 
Indian centlrmen will not open ‘b«J' M 
him lie aoe* not see whv he sliQ'ild do so to lodinna 
In Cngland, class dislirctlons are of fundamenM 
Importance in social hfr There i* no gelliog awn 
from thrill nnywhere. bocittj is diiided inlonltijl 


iiuritier of liiifiiOBlal ftn'Jri |!k Court aaS 
higher lUiWitt i llic(«e»ef nulili'y nrd those hj tee 
higtirr jiriifrstiuna) p J'l* iiArmy Navy, Irow. Com* 
iteffT, anj fliuuhj the great grade ollIiem‘3« 
tlvetcutf-elowtrinldJlctloe*. itioiily comro«d 0 
tra lesmrn J tl t tints of the ski Jed nrtieao | lest tJ 
the unskilled workm This clasiifieatlo'i »* Crete 
santy, from il* brevity, rough nndcrude. botil*i» 
suffice for our agrremrnr Aone of these rsass « 
entirely cloird to any otlicr~thc son ofn rninrr Bi»y 
rise to l>c Prime Minuter and rnnk socially wilhtW 
highest in the land Hut there is one powerful «.« 
written law, obtaliiiBg every where, which lass 't 
down that fall social InlcrcOBrse is oclyfilimR 
amorg aociai rrjunls PorlnUaoce. a ntcmlicr of the 
upper iniJ Ite (lass will not ttvrmallj Invite a meoibet 
ol ibe lower miiMtectass to dinner with him Aow 
wi atevrr the adrastflgrs of this system may be (and 
It hat fome grrnt ores), it Involves, almost inevitablf, 
•be spirit of * snobbishBeis,’’ or the senieofswal 
superiority, and that among nugliibnieo theroselv^ 
II Indians only understood thii, ther would not be 
sarprited that LBRlishmen wrre snohlnib to them— 
they would rather woBiIrr how much of it has been 
broken down 

IhrrcfeKces or .‘Jstiovil TLxrEuiiiBST 
nnelishmea are frrguentjy accused of arrogaoce in 
Indiarand it is usuallv thought that this o"i>R<ipce 
.sostaiucdpiriicBlarfy u) this country. This, bow 
ever is a great nisconreptios Ccmtinental cniw* 
have for cenlonrs msde the same complaint Jtii 
Bot race feeling hut nslioeot leniperamrat. Uould it 
be wfoac, on the ntber hand, to say that the nation 
al temperament of this country was yielding and 
comphantl Hut concession and compliance have 
tbciriimiis, and inlinits tact is reffuired to prcvcnc 
twosnriioppusiies falliDg foul of CAcb Other Again, 
tbe Cnghshmna is not ulu^It of a talker, be It reserved 
towards these be does not kaow {wbtt other nation, 
as somebody once ssked, ever seeks for on empty 
railway carrioce ?} and in odd euatrasl witbets 
arrogaoce, he is diffident in social matters aud doubt 
fut sroether he will be welcome or oou Is it, on the 
other hand, an untrue characterisation to say that 
Indians ore naturally talkatire, very friendly and 
ready to make acquaintaoce (barring certain well 
ko7wn exceptions) with any one, aod remarVahty 
lacking in what we should call shyness ? 

Dirrcaevcs or Pouttcti. Oltlook 
I t II certain that the Rretl majority ofPnghsh 
ovilians quite sincerely believe that their preseace 
bereis for the real good of India. Quite certainly 
many Indians thick the opposite 

The folloniOR practical suggestioos 
slionld be carefully read and pondered over 
by Englishmen and Indians alike: 

Keduced to its simplest elements, the problem is 
one of ‘ superiority" on one side, and suspicion on 
the other— neither very enviable qualities They nre 
demons that all men of goodwill most do their nt 
mosttocast out 

^ Secondlr, let us try to avoid the pitfnil of labels 

Pew things do mote harm in human relations than 
this practice of rongh nnd rendy classification of oor 
ftilownien It is so rnsv— nnd so ftitnl— to dub on 
Bnglishman Atjglo Indiin,’ in the oCVn«ne sensei 
fir to hurl the iicvusatioii o! •'sedilionisl" at O'V 
heal of nn Indian, without trniililiiu to' en'liiir* 
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vrbat iLc man reall;- tehcTes ood thmV-s It w 
pitiful intellcctaal and mornl 
nothing of a lack ol common 

“* avoid anything ju the nature of an 
***‘s subject An exaggerated sensitive 
m ends race feeling m all sorts of innocent actions 
?,‘°S of tbe sort IS present Clianty 
Gcnands that we should put the best cocstroctioo on 
.™ . f*^°f'** actions, and not jusip at once to an 
apatation of evil motive And the best remedy is, 
probably, to collirate a sense of hninoor m this 
inatler After all, in most cases they are very sninll 
toings that cause irritation and annoyance It !•» the 
Fsnof Jbe wise man to laugh rather than to fiv into 
a rage “ 


In the opening nflmber ol the Mjrsore 
Umrersttj’ Maj^azine A B Mnekvatosh 
tells us some interesting 

Customs of Scotch Students 
Ueare told that Scotch students are 
more zealous of the»Qld enstotua of collegt* 
atehfe than Engltsh students at Oxford 
or Cambridge The Scotch students hare 
fit their command a large number of 
student songs which are koot\a toever^* 
one, Their gathering, unlike those of 
English studeuts, are always enheened by 
these popular tunes. 

In A vioy the hfe of the Scotch student it more 
Meture’<]ue In the first place he wears at least at 
jne univetiity a scarlet sown Then on his treiaher 
le must wear the eoibietn of his year If he is a 
irst year man his tassel will he hfur tl secood it 
.viltbered if third yellow He will not lie sorry 
.0 exchange the blue for the red, for the Uf, of the 
Bej-tot,' or first year man is by so nietos aoebe 
juered there are screral ordeals through which lie 
riinst pass The first is that ol “passing over 
This del ghtful proceeding may be seen in full swing 
it any of the gatherings a( the beginning of the 
term The dramatic setuoj is as follows — riacr, 
a ccowded hall, time, any Lnter a first sear can, 
‘rather abashed Immediately cries of ’IJejant, ' 
Hejant,' and then ‘ Tass him oier”, thestodeotis 
then seized and mised ntoA and then cavgbt in 
turn by matiT hands he achieves 1 marrell ms serial 
; ingress, till at last, very hot and sligliilr bruised 
lie It once more restored to terra Jiraa lie ha* 
learnt something ofaviailon 

A sterner ordeal aoiv awaits hun in the sha{>e 
of the “tnnl ' ft has fir long bren the castom for 
the older stndeols toboU a mock tnsl oa all oew 
comers It is a most soteuio affair a rrgnUr court 
iseorapised which icdndes a judge counsel for the 
prosecution and defence and a isiediesJ officer, who 
most satisfy himself as to the sanity of the accasctl 
before the trial begins Then some great and 
icnsatinnat charge is brought ogsmst the poor 
ishmring Uejnot But often ihe;adj.e is rcciv/ul and 
the sentence is lenxnt. ‘'ometimes the prisoner will 
be sentenced to be dropped into tl e sea and be will 
be dropped into ft sasdpiL^Danng his blindfold 
passage throngh the air he may have nopleasaBt 


anticipations of the lempeiature of the North Sea 
in January 

Then comes raisiu day On that day the Bejant 
tBush present to a third year rann, on rcqaest,abBg 
of raisias On that dav the giocers shops do n 
sharp trade in rAisins It is not the giving of the 
raisins that troubles the Oejaut It is the ill-con 
celled smile of the grocer that he chafes at, for he 
must buy the raisins himself and is not allowed to 
send a deputy if the tertian' (third year man) is 
kind ficatted he will retnrn a portion of the bag, so 
that the Urjaot mar be able to present tohislind 
lady enough rai'ins for at least one snet pudding 

la most of the Scutch universities in times past 
there has been some blood spilt befnceci town and 
gown Tins has brought the colleges sonJetimes Into 
contact with the police authorities To-day, how 
ever more amicable relations exist between the 
peelers fpoltcemeo) and the students Tnie truce is 
celebrated in the students song Beloied Peeler ’ 
(Beloved Policetuao) At the beginnitig of the year 
the students hold a banquet and make a torchlight 
processrori At the end of this they gather in a great 
mass oat«tde the quadrangle At this point there is 
always a policeman on duty The stndrnts surrouad 
him to their hundreds and sing the song “Beloved 
Peeler This renen 3 the truce lor a jear Itis said 
Oiat us the porttcular po1ii.emans nerves may be 
rather tried by being made for the moment the centre 
of a uaiv<r*e of sboMtmg and gnaniog stodents he is 
sobsetiueatly presented nith a tiottle of w2>i<ky. 
But Ol this there is no official terilieation 


The Prohibition Movement in the 
U. S. A. 

forms the subject of un important article 
cootnhuled to the IlVa/tft of ladia for 
February bv St Xihal SiqrIi 

tVe are told that the movement to pro. 
hibit the mTuufacture, importation, and 
sale of spirits and wine in the States in. 
corporated la the American Union, though 
00 I 7 tweotj years old, has driven the 
“saloon” out of 85 per cent of the terri. 
tory embraced m the United States and 
alreody governs the life ofCSper cent of 
the American population As a conse- 
quence, Mr Singh tells ns, 
rarioer breweries art now rsalting milk and pro- 
ducing vinegar and other products. The ''aafooas * 
arc turned into restaurant* shops etc A ctoema to 
wliKhlused to go m one of the dry' towns m 
Illinois ax^d to be a liqnor shop and I always 
doubted that it coul I bare been more successful even 
ecoaomicMly, when it retailed whisky aad b«r, 
than wfatu it furaisbed the meu, women, nod cbdjrea 
of the town with lunoccnt areusemeat 
The writer goes on to say 
Amcncftos dcsigaate the States where 1 rohlbitma 
■gas •oprtme «* ‘dry " They are 23 la number, 

I nearly half tbe number of the States federated la 
tjf Aenerican Lnion are under Prohibition 
'In addition to tl e States and the Territory named, 
•w arv Paris of America that bare abofishedthe 
li^oor trafEc by ni*ana of • local option ’—itatis to 
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taj, by maicipal or county xote, jn contradistuis 
tioa to State ivide rote Tfae Probibitton area la 
these partially “dry” Statet is constantly inoreasing 
and before long it is expected that they xvill become 
oltoijetber "dry ' 

The “dry’ States are Sitnated either in the Western 
orSostliera part of the Loitrd States. Tbepeojde 
in these regions are almost eutirely engaged in (arm 
log. ttoeV breeding, miamg and the timber industry 
A smalt percentage oi them are employed in maun 
factnring indastries, «hich are rapidly grotrine m 
some of these States, especially in the Sonthern 
States, nhich are ambitions to convert cotton and 
other raw materials, produced by them into finished 
goods and the territory of Alatl.3 

The vitality of the movement is shonn by its 
sncccss ID Sooth DaVota, NebrasVa and bltchigan 
They hare retnmed to the Prohibition fold after 
straying away from it The liqqor interests com 
bis^ to bare the Probibitioa lanstbat were passed 
years before repealed, and earned on sneh a powerful 
agitation that they saeeeeded in tbeif ebjeet The 
people, boweeer, reatized m course of time thatthey 
had been tn bed and on hoTcmber ? 19)6, they 
tooh decisire action against the prodocen and 
tellers of strong dnoV 

The sneeess of the Pcohihmon movemeot lies it* its 
frvesisttble appeal to an that i» noblest and best in 
the voters 1 bey are asked to take thoaght ol the 
havoc wrought by Itnuoe— the poverty crime, and 
neglect of daty that follow lo the wake of (be traffic. 
They are eia^fe to realite the evil effects (bat resalt 
from fbc State qoieily watching the destractioa of 
bamaalifeaad character, the mm of forinoes and 
the blaiting of the bodies and hopes of the mieg 
generatiOB. thrcsgli ladclgeoce la derak Ae s 
necessary corollary, they are linplored to pat an 
end to this policy of fasseic faira and to ceniose 
tempiatloo from the path of persons who arc weak 
willed and stand 10 need of State protectioo against 
tbeif o*vB wesknees 

It Is not seBerally known In India that some of 
thelarec einplojers of laboor m the tmted *t*us 
hate, nr year* Vrra eompelliog (beir men tonbsUis 
from strong drink when off doty quite at much at 
when on duty Many of the railways wilt not per 
mitan emptovee to goaboard a trim if be Is not* 
teetotaller Some compsoics compel the rngine 
drirers— or engineers as thev call them— to tmdctgo 

n ni^ical test fur suhticty ficfore they nrt allo«M 
to enter the cabs Such regnlatiocs have breodKtsled 
by dire oecessitr. andharecotl^ro linrioscd in or<Vr 
to satisfy a caprice of the almighty oirretois The 
decreas of aeeidente and the saving of hnmtn life 
and eompensation money have ftivanably mulled 
wbcrcTer these refurnit bare beeo insulated Tbc 
booies and family lives of the employees have Wn 
better^, and the hearts of their vrives and chillreo 
gladdened. Snrtly the ^tate hat as mneh tight to 
promote sobnety amongst the people who cos 
sUtnle It as prlrate corporations have the tight to 
cITect that refom* amongst their employees 


It used to "be a favourite trick in one Prohibiticn 
town for penoos dtsiroas of obtaining « dnak to 
claim that they have been bitten by a snake, and 
ceeded the lignor to neatralise the poison Acent 
this an amusing story nas told me in America. 

A commercial traveller found himself, one dav, m 
a Frohibifi >a ton n. lie tneii in errrv way to secure 
Bomeliqnor, but nos toU that tbcoalv way he could 
get It was to be bitten by a snake Some one 
whispered to turn, bonever, that, Just on theost 
skirts of the town, there lived a man who kept a 
snake especially for the purpose of biting thc*e 
personswho nantedadnnk fie made baste to find 
the mnn with the snake, but was disappointed to 
levn (bat the reptile was engaged for three years in 
advance to bite men who like liim, were desirous of 
looking upon the wise when it u as red 


The Mysore Unirerhlty 
came mtoexistcnce Jastjuly. The found. 
iij;i of a unicersfty »n nny p'lrt oflndm ts 
vkcleome news to all inutans W’e cull 
the lollowini; interesting informations | 
about the latest boro uaiTcrsitvin India, 
from the rehrunrj number of tlie Afysonr 
UnitersiCj’ !^fli;atinc 

At Mvsort the following buildings are being 
erected —Two l.ccture Theatres attached to the 
Afaharela s CoDegr, new Uostrl blocks, and tbc I'si. 
vertUT Colon Theyohi/cebailditig is being transforineit 
into (W 1 Diversify Library, and it is contemplated to 
boild in the loimediate fiifnre a Sanskrit and Onentai 
Library, I'rofcssori llonses, a Mnsenm, Senate 
Iloose, Cyraeasinm and twirntnieg bath At 
I angalorc (he Central College bnildingt are to be 
extended, and additional boilel arcoaimodatioa 
provided I ■ I'eioa bsildipg u also to be bnilr, nod, 

■s far ax possible, residtocei for proleseor* will li« 
built «o the vinniiy ol the site of the Central College 

Tbespecfal and prominent fratnrrs of the Mysore 
CmeerMty moy lx snmmansed as follows — 

A foil lime vieechancellorship I the exieuiion of 
the High School course by one year, followed by a 
continunnt UA eottrie of three years, the special 
•itmtios paid to the vrmacalarsi iberurlailmeut 
•nd the more practical study of Logliih , the instiln 
(ton of a B Sc. coarse I the BPpuinlnienl of a nuintKr 
of (nfofs and of neuicaliy.qiialfficd I'hysieat 
Directors , Increased hostel arcommodatioo. and the 
•opereisian and licenmig of the lodgings of oon- 
resKlential students, aoil the encouragement of the 
uoeial life by the budding ol tnions at Mysore and 
liaegalorr 

The nnireriify, which is State-supported, has. 
wlthia the few months since It was started, aroosed 
•oCicKoe interest to induce (he oflcr of an encoarag 
trg number of endowments. These nmoont to 
Rs. 60,000 
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Tomorrow m India 

IS the title of an elegantlj written article 
appearing m the ^sntic Renen for 
February, from the pen of LadyKatliarine 
otuart From a perusal of the article tve 
have been convinced that the erudite 
writer has not studied the problem she 
deals Vi ith, merely from the surface, but 
she has dived deep into the heart of things 
With a singularly unprejudiced and sincere 
mind and tried to find a solution 

311v .w.eiAn»',nnint5rutJLO-tXlie outset that 
f “India, m claiming independence, and 
Great Bntiin, when insisting upon her 
dependence, have both a little overloohcd 
the real state of things, which is their 
interdependence " 

Tbelodian and tb« Gagliifaman arc to sQ extra 
ordlaary ezteat romptemeatar/ aod fBppIemefltarjr 
each to tbe other Where ooe ends the other begios 
Tvbat oae lacks the other supplies rvbere one falls 
short the other excels and sn oa So moch ts this 
the ease that they night almost be two halves of 
one whole The average Eoghsbnaa thioles in 
straight lines— if oue nay somewhat ctuusilj 
attempt to express la language his fine <isalitT of 
directness Uenas agreat respect for concrete fact 
and be expresses himself best in action 

Torniag oow to tbe fadisn yoo wilt find the 
antithesis of all this Tbe Indian thinks m graceful 
curves— if one may venture to thus describe the 
natnral beauty and felicity of his txprttsiovs Ue 
has a great reverence for abstract truth, aud he ex 
presses himself most perfectly npoa tbe field of 
thought 

The English mind is obiective the Englistimao 
looks st tbisgr be takes them at their face raise, so 
to speak Tbe garland for example that some 

i ubilant procession has bronght to tbe station is to 
iim— well Just agarlmd and no more theoccom 
paniment of what he wonld describe as ' fuss * is 
rather more embarrassing thangrati/yiog Nosr, the 
Indian does not look at thing's he looks tbrougb 
them As the Chinese philosopher pot it 

* The true sages taking his stand npoo the beauty 
of the universe, pierces the principle of thinn ' 

True culture ' This is tbe goal of Jifc to an 
Oriental not fame or fortune He aspires to be 
rather than to do The Indian believes firmly that 
idea* gorern the w orid, nnd that tbe grvntest thing 
a man can do for ins day and generation is to enrich 
I It With fresh tbonght Oiher* may be figureheads 
A hnt the real leaders of men are those people who 
have ideas 

Ja the i\«t there is a tendency to belittle every 
thing except deeds and to count ns deeds only those 
wrought on the battlefield or marketplace Thi* 
conception leaves out of count the toil of thinker and 
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poet hut the Empire has need of hotL— the man of 
thonght ns well os tbe man of action 

1 1 Faghad rehstoa ts lor tnan lo India maa ts for 
re/ig(on , ard if man low innch n ore w Oman ! For 
the masses of It d a re! gion enters into their bath 
jng their dress ibejr meal* tbcir sleeping their con 
\cr8ation It IS to them the very breath of life 
Their salutation is a berediction Every wayfarer 
IS A ptiest who invokes upon you the blessing of 

^ For generations Indian ofScial# military autbon 
ties niisMonarie* and their women folk, have been 
going out to India. But «caree!y anybody came 
where IndiA jvas , nil passed by on il e other side 
And rfhtrt jtos itdta SiBsdsxj’ stJtisBr} orerth^ 
garnered lore handed dowrn to her from antiquity 
by gencrntioDS With amazement she realized the 
^ahib s indiflerence to this >ort of treasnre She hid 
her feelings behind a stately reserre and heard the 
missionaries kindly meant suggestions to come 
across to them wiibout much response At lest, 
however, come a Good SoDaritan and he was an 
Atnencao— Colonel Olcott bst id bis footsteps came 
a British woman Mrs Be<aet They came to leara 
and not to teach They did not e»ect India to 
come to them They tveot to lodia The effect was 
electrical , It was epoch making ' Bat there std] 
rciuaiD pei^le who imogine they are Iimdk la India 
Not they I They nre living ID httie Engtaaos dotted 
all over the Femosnia. 

India cannot resist beanty Geonty of forai, 
beauty of eTpres«ioii beanty of movement above 
all , lor India stands for the soul side of things more 
than tbe form May we not by sharing it doable 
ibe joy given ns by a thing oi beauty > This frag 
^ent for example from the la'll volume of the late 
Stephen Philhpa poems 

kV ben fesfis greeted Joau in the after twilight, 

When the vrncified kis'‘ed the burned 
Then softly they shoVe together, solemnly sweetly. 
They two so branded witb life 
Dut they <pake not at nil of tbe Cross or of U{v 
piled flaming 

Or the going from t) em of God 

Dot He was tender over the soul of tbe Roman 

11 ho yielded iliui up to the pnest 

And she was whist with pity for bim that lighted 

The faggot ID Rouen town ' 

. There is no palpit file the grave , and out of 
”i» grave tbe poet now *peak« bidd eg ns all forgive 
“nd forget and join hands lo the ootetretching of 
lieavens and tbe up-bnildmg ofa new enilh 

fl In conclosion Lodv Katharine Stuart 
Asks Faglish ladies to open up avenues of 
^rtendship vrith Indian ladies In this waj 
Qnuch might be safely accomplished 
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Roumanian Folklore 

A writer in L'Opirtion (Paris) informs ns 
that Koutnaninn folklore rhfJers wKJeJjr 
from tint of the Servmns nnil the Greeks 
“Dc'^irc the cult of the % otiiptuons,*' we arc 
told, "is the cloimnnnt theme of the lo\c* 
poetry of tlie Koiitnaninns In Grecec or 
in Servin, contrary to llie current preijdac 
love IS nl'Oie nil a matter of the tmH:;ina> 
tion " We are further told Hint "ihis sen 
timcnt of desire" of the Uonmnnian*, 'is 
very Simple, even chaste, and hardly to lie 
called indelicate " 

We learn that the legends of Roumanm 
have been lately collected hy Demetrius 
Theodorcsco Ihe following charming 
extracts not fail to fascinate our 
renders on account of the overflowing 
poetry and irresistible beauty of expres 
Sion 

' One Iiaie there fanppentil \vba.( Imd oteer tiap{>en 
cd before and wiU never happen air«in There w«« a 
yOQBj; girl in a village of tbe mouninio wbo wa* 


Btonl bj Ibe flowera a* »he pateed them j and ibe 
flotvers aaid to her •Stay with ni, O Sialer* Abo 
in the moroinR the aun aaid to her, ‘Give methr 
trcMBft that I mar iniog)e them with iny own and 
when I aprend tliera over foreat and plain, none aHiJ 
IieaMe to iliatioguitb Ixtwrea my treaiei and tby 
ireaaei' And the river aaid to her* Crosa mr 
waters and the very atoneaahall not be nble to tell 
the liRhtneaa of thy feet from the lighineaa Cl my 
watrra 

Hat the irmiden ] ated out to the flowera nor tn 
llie sun, nor to the river with i(a atones and >1* 
waters SJiewouM not dance with the alara, nor 
minele Iter locka M ith the ireaiea of the aun nor dip 
her bare feet in the river that called to her The 
young fiirl deaired only love ‘It la love that I 
want’ abe cried '1 wish for love . If then 
wilt wed me 1 will Rire thee my bpa Art thou come, 
thou avliom deatiny baa pledged me ? Come to my 
arma->come, that 1 may give thee the honey of my 
mouth * '• 

When abe departed leaving me alone in the garden, 
I fdaoled tbe teed of a flower in the prmt of her foot , 
I watered it with my teari and it bloafomed But 
her htLDd never plucked it. The forget ine>oot la 
withered Ibavecaatit upon the road i tboa, doabt 
leas, baa abe lorn from her beart the memory of me, " 


COMMCNT AND CRITICISM 


‘'The Legal Exploitation of India's 
People." 

I (]uite agree with all Mr rraniatbanatb Bose 
anya {on page* 32 37} with etgerd (o tbe temble 
burdena our British Judicial Syatem has itD[>i>sed upon 
India but 1 take lome exception to hit preluuioary 
remarka on that much discussed anbject, the 
,t?overty of India . becanse like so many prscliaed 
coDtroversialists, he entirely ignores tbe very con 
aiderablc amoant of erideace there »» on the other 
side 1 would venture to refer him to a now fairly 
well known ^o1urae entitled Truths about India* 
as well at a monumental paper by the laic Mr 
Charles McMinn entitled ' Tbe Wealth ond Progress 
of India Facta and rictiona publish^ in Ibe 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for January IflOi) 

Mr Prnmathanatb Hose a case might have been 
more conviociog ifhe had first dealt bithfolly with 
them To ignore tbe cate for Ihe other aide u 
Certainly far iron! convincing 

The startling fact so forcibly related by Mr 
Pramathanath Bose that the comparatsvefy fei 
well to do people of India can afford to spend 1 
aMont sterling a fear on lawyers alone qmt 
apart from the other costa of litigation, seemat 
shew tbat there >a wealth na well as poverty in Indi 
just as there la in this and every other country 
East India Association, \onrs truly, 

3 Victoria Street I,oodon J D Pbv*civctox 


rriraary Poverty. 

I notice tbat in the Modem Review for April you 
quote from a letter which was tent from the Triptig 
raoe 5ocio).^ica] Broiherhood to tbe Madras 
hewspapera on the question uf Primary Poverty i- 
Madraa You then draw an in erence as to Frimai^ 
Poverty la Bengal I venture to think liowever, tba 
10 doing to you have made a very tenons miatake* 
We came to tbe tentative conclusion that any 
family of foot receiving in the t.ty of Madras an 
tocome of less than Kt 17 per month was in a' 
condition of Primary Poverty. Please note however 
tbat we made no rtrertnee whatever to village life 
The conditions of village life in Sonth lodiaareao 
very difierent from the conditions in the city of 
Madras that we deliberately felt our enguiiy tnnat ■! 
be onlv for Madras city and thought that any 
enquiry into village poverty must be on entirelj’ 
ditTetent hoes 1 hardly think, therefore, that your 
reasoning from Primary Povery in the city of Madras 
to Pnmary Poverty m a Bengal District can stand 
It may be true, hot there is no Evidence to show that 
itistrne We are oniious that our figures should < 
used only for one purpose— to attempt to establish 
tbe noverty ime fir the cicv of Madras We do notJ 
think that they can reusonahly be taken as a basis 
for all the rest of Indiv 

1 may add that our figure is not accepted bv ah 
■n Madras as correct— some think it should ^ 
h glier, others think it should be lower. We at* 
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contianiBg out inrestigatiOBs oa tlie point Onr 
faTestigation is not merely theoretical ^\e want 
now to try to find roughly at least what proportion 
ofpeople m Madras city are helow the PoycrtrUie 
and ahat can be done to lift theta above it 


TPe shall be very grateful for 
.c «... a.recl.on 


help from any 


The Kellctt Institute Tnph ane 
Madras S L- 
“tfi \prill*l~ 


MILTON'S CATEGORIES OF PUBLIC LLADERS 


T he blind Latin Secretary ff 0 '"'“ 

Crornttcllluedinm aRC tthieli was 
marked by tremendous political up- 
hcaTBls, and w hen tlie EnRliali 
was the one object that cHtmed a 
concentrated attention of the '“"f 

tment of Europe Here has a , 

constitutional evolutmn, h hich 
the fullest olid freest display “/ 
aptitude of the men to w' 
cSrnmttted the guidance of its <i«tmy It 
put the leaders of public A"!'' 

mettle, and afiorded an oPP.bili'P’lLj,® 
almost all the possible types of public laols 
to claim a niche la the pantheon ot tae so 
called immortals Milton, ns an acolyte 
to the High Priest of that pantheon had 
the best of faaourahle opportuaities to 
study the psjchology of the inimortals 
rather closely Tor a conaidcrahle part of 
his life, he mot ed among one of the most 
distinguished constellations ot the politi 
cal luminaries, obserting and noting tlicir 
liiiosyncracics in the native l.aagiiaRe of 
the Muse and hat mg fully measured their 
appointed orhits, has left us the recorf of 
his obserr.ations in the second book of 
Paradise Lost The "great consult describ 
ed there is not a mere eitratagance of 
poetic riches or a daring eacursion of 
l^ancy in the limitless reilm of 
bat ns approximate n picture 
and manners of Milton s npe as of our 
own Moloch and Belial, Mammon and 
Bcelrebub are not improbnble 
that owe their existence to an opulent ti^ 
gination, but arc the fajtbf“i ^ 
of characters as true to life today *** ‘'“^ 
were the day before yesterday, nud n«i in 
- an probab.hty, th^y Je tomorrow 
Moloch Belial Mammon, Beelzebub, nml 
Satan bimself ^ill nhvays remain and 11113 
be referred to as the categone* under 


which almost all leaders of public opinion 
fall The Satanic council, apart from its 
MephistopheJian character, ine\ er remain 
the most suggcsti\e type of a council in 
anyage Asludt of tbe'e characters from 
that point of Tiew is well worth tic 
trouble it may involve 

Moloch represents the awe inspiring per 
sonahty ofa mihtarj commander, valiant 
and imposing a man to inspire men with 
respect for the sword, holding war as at 
once the highest achievement of honour* 
able men and a panacea for all social and 
political evils, destined to sway the 
thought of masses by the direct and vigor 
ous expression of bis uncompromising 
determination In the ' high debate 
that took place in the lower regions, he 
was tlie first after Satan to speak on the 
difficult question of recotrmencmg hostili 
tics against the powers of Heaven, and 
declared with the firmness worthy of his 
determination ‘My sentence is for open 
war” The subtle genius of Milton has 
provided the most perfect definition of a 
military leader, worthy of tlie name, in 
that brief firm and frank sentence of 
Moloch Could there be anything more 
honourable, more consistent with the 
spirit of noble vengeance, or more 
truly characteristic of the courage 
and resolution of a genuine soldier limn 
the firm aerdict of open war upon the 
omnipotent powers of Hea%eu ’ lie 
adduced vigorous but frank arguments in 
support of his contention, and refused to 
«cc any half wav house between “Victory 
^r Revenge ’ and abject submission to tl c 
hutocratic decision of the Almiglitv, nor 
A\ouldlK. tolerate the merest suggestion 
resigning himself to the latter alterna 
Si\e No military le uler w ould be worthv 
^fthcnnmeif he pc"c'*rd lc«s sclfcopfi 
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tlcnceorless rclciUlessHcss It be 

X am to Bcarcli for a truer tjpt of a soldier 
or a geuulnc one with ksa tenacity of 
purpose or \Mlbout this Biiinlcncss of atm 
But cast among a despitublv tkgtneratc 
people v.ho \%crt suflcring from the soul 
Ynnisiiiop demoralisation of fresh defeats 
he only succeeded in drawing expressions 
of petulant wrath and impotent tears 
from his hearers instead of swords from 
their sheaths Molochs arc the true heroes 
of conquering nations and arc worshippeil 
in their time but they are the rillaina of 
the vanquished nnl are often cursed in 
another age They arc the Arjunas 
Pratapaditya's Chengcz Khans Musas 
Cids Charles Martels Napoleons and 
Washingtons Even among the modern 
warriors — those who arc now proving this 
prowess in arms— there arc to be found 
men who are the representatives of Moloch 
( in no invidious sense ) liut present 
company slioul I always be excepted At 
times they are also rash hue nerer lofiriu 
or unbending They are the heroes nnd 
they the villains but they also vanish in 
the distance of time 

The next person who spoke in the 
Council was Belial the popular in act 
more graceful and humane with a 
phenomenally oily tongue almost irresi«» 
tibly persuasive with bis apparently 
genuine but really hollotv coooseJ for 
moderation and passivity one whocouW 
make the worse appear the better 
reason ’ He « as a contrast to Moloch m 
almost every respect To him the bearers 
would lend their cars no less than their 
souls for he was the man of pleasant 
platitudes and appealing sentiments ife 
understood the psychology of the masses 
and knew that the inherent tendency of 
mental activity is to choose the line of 
least resisfance lie found no difBcuHv 
in persuading liis fallen comrades and 
followers (with rare exceptions) to 
consider their existing state if not a matter 
for thanksgn ing at least one for rcsigna 
tion and contentment lest their discontent 
should lead them to more woe Inins 
abundantly f icile and pro/oanclly conning 
manner he poure 1 ample quantities oi 
oil on the tempestuous sea of passion ana 
bitter vengeance stirred to its depths W 
the precelmg speaker and with worajF 
cloth d in reason s garb counsel d tgnobU 
ease and neaccliil sloth not peace Hil 
was not the shot to miss the marl TW 


hearers swayed 1 kc a reed in the wind 0l 
Ins speech 09 he demonstrated to tbem 
the lolly of any drastic measures, nnd were 
finally persuade J that his was the last 
word on the subject Nov\, who is un 
faniihar with Dclial s breed which is 
rampant enough every w here ? Not incap 
able iiorcicti unconscious of their duty, 
but disgracefully indolent and fbr too 
fond of ease to pursue their aim with an_y 
naiooat of perseicrence shirking tbcir 
duty in preference to hardships consequent 
upon the evecution of it without stamina 
constantly seeking plausible excuses for 
want of resolution But tbcir capability 
becomes a dangerous weapon to be wielded 
against the true interests of the people 
who repose their trust in them Unwilling 
tobear hardships themseUes even for the 
sake of right they persuade others also to 
forego their nglit for a life of 'ignoble 
case 

Mammon who followed Belml, was no 
deliberate shirker like h>s predecessor, but 
n genuine pessimist Bereft of hope of 
success ns against the all too stupendous 
powers of Heaven the proposal to conti 
nne the stnle only served to deepen bis 
mental gloom and he roused his selfsacri 
(icing instinct to the pitch of martyrdom 
and therefore, when be ro»e to sneak, he 
unconsciously nnd spontaneously lent sup 
port to Bcbal e view and declared sourly, 
but sagely that torments also la length 
of time become agreeable He was no 
believer m rash and radical measures but 
wns convinced that in the scttl d state of 
order alone could the banished crew of 
heaven compose their evils He saw no 
sense in hesitating to confess Ins owiiim 
puissance as ngainst the infinite might of 
Cod nnd therefore recognised s-ilratlon 
only in acquiescence in the decree of , 
Heaven find eropbaticaJly advocated 
peace To him Progress was synonymous 
with Pence and, therefore, the veraict of 
the military commander seemed to him to 
have been pronounced m wanton dis 
regard of the good of the Satanic Prater 
nity Pessimists may be incapable but 
theyare never insincere Uhen they are 
also capable it is a case of inordinate oV 
session with some exaggerated idea that , 
Wnerally tal es the wind out of their sail J 
They mean well and honestly desire to be 
of service but labour under disabilities of 
mental inhibition 

But Bccbcbnb tie next speaker ‘than 
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whom ijatau except nohiRbcrs-\t \\ns 
the nnn of the motnent V firm ' 
fligntfied, nurpoacfal consuinatcly avmtie 
and enpabU Icidcr of the p-ople uhoac 
'erylookadislinpuialiccl htm fromlnscol 
leagues IS the vcr\ nntcthcsjs of the 
Jnyopic rashness ot Moloch the shameful 
dei^encncy of llehal who laded hothsiu 
centy and stamina and the melancholy 
mar^rdom of Mammon the pessimist 
Etcd in his falRn condition he Imd not 
permitted lus former glory to be obliterat 
td from his memory which 
■'Titli a perennial source of bitterness born 
ol wounded pndc and unmerited depcatin 
tion also the stimulus to net in pursuance 
of his revengeful pnrpose 
at once marked him out as an heir to the 
imperishable heritage 

his eyes reflecting deep ^ .,-,0 

and unmistakable capability 
neither for the wrath h.ln 

fallen conlition to daunt of 
He rose and »n rising “cem d a piHar oi 
State deep on his Tront 
beration *at and public care 
larum esen his \cry 
ence and attention still as Night or Sum 
tners noontide air , when he adiressed 
the Thrones and Imperial lowers ofl 
spring ofHea\en Etherial \irtues heart 
fully questioned Or these titles now must 
we renounce aud changing style be called 
Pnnees of Uell ’ His criticism of the 
counsel for pass \ity and contentment was 
scathing and convincing to him the very 
suggestion of acquiescence in so base unU 
revolting a state of slavery was simply 
outrageous He was not blind to the iii 
finite resourcefulness of the heavenly 
power nor did he discount the wisdom of 
guarding against any fresh outburst of tl e 
Almighty s wrath but the mere thought 
of sitting with folded hands nnd prattling 
of peace with the Power that had wrought 
their rum was repugnant tolin In the 
plenfude ot his gifted astuteness and la 
previous consultation with Satan mmsell 
lie had devised the plan calculated to spite 
the Creator and to avenge the vvroogs 
suflered by the van luislied 1 osts of heaven 
That plan he ingeniously unfolded betore 
the bynod of Gods It was only too 
obvious that any attempt at open warfare 
»avould not merely be foiled b it requited 
fresh horrors nnd untboughtof torments 
He was a practical genus indeed while 
fully ahve to tie manifest superiority of 


the heavenly povvcr« not yet minimising 
the obvious futility of open wnriare be 
focussed tic attention of his comrades 
upon a point in the Kingdom of 
winch in V irtuc of its being situated on the 
furthest confines was peculiarly exposed to 
attack nnd which at the "-^‘oe time 
boused the latest and the fairest ofllis 
creations-' MAN 
By *tid len on*el e iber w tb hell f re 
To » ■»!« II s whole creiit on or posseis 
All a» oar own aotl dr re ns ne were dr ren 
The poor I lib taut* or f bo dr ve 
<;eilncc them to OBf Party tbvt tl e r bod 
May prore the r foe and w th repent 05 hand 
I sli h s own works Th s wonld surpass 


It would at least interrupt his joy 
From the point of view of the Allies the 
seduction of Ireland (the illustration is 
irresistible) «eems to have been conceived 
intliatspmt But 1 c was undoubtedly a 
man of practical sense and his advice 
could not fail of effect The bold design 
pleas d highly those infernal State* and 
joy sparkled in nil their eyes with full 
assent thev vote It wn* however a 
tremendous undertaking and one which 
was fraught with unheard of penis They 
therefore fell to thinking as to who should 
be trusted with the mission The speaker 
continued 


Bat f rat whom si all xve send 
Iq search t>f th s new world whom si all wc find 
SolTeieiit ’who shill tetnj t w th wander og feet 
Tl e dark unboltom d infio te Abyss 
And throa-b the palpable ob cure fine! out 
II s anconlb way or spread h s ner e B ght 
Upborne by lodefat gable w ngs 
Oeer the vast abrupt e e he arr ve 
The happy Isle what strength wbat art can then 
SolTce or wbat CTBS on bearb m safe 
Throagit the tb cic Senlr es and Stat ons th k 
Of Angels ateb eg rouud ’ He e he had need 
All c rcumspcct on and we now o less 
Chocc noursulFrage for on whom we send 
The wc ght of all and our last hope rel es 

The attempt was far too perilous for 
auy one to declare his willingness to under 
take it 


all sit mate 

Pondenag the danger w th d ep thoughts and each 
In other's countenance read 1 s own d stnay 
Aston shed 


. t II nt last 

f ^tan wl o n now transcendant glory ra s d 
/bore h s fellow* rv tl Monarchal p de 
BSC ons of I „hest worth 

se and addressed Ins colleagues and 
mrades \fter enumerating the dangers 
ahd depicting the penis of the propose! 
vyyage lie declared m firm tones 
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‘ But ! sboulii ill b«£ome thii ihtone, 0 Vetta 
And this Imperial Sov reignty, adorn d 
With spleudour, arm d with pon er. if augbt propos’d 
And ^udg d of public luonieot, la flie shape 
Of difficulty or danger could deter 
Me from attempticg ’ 

Milton’s Satan was a cliaraclcr true 
to life, and not in the least exaggerated 
or poetically embellished A most dcsere 
mg and astute leader of the exiled crew of 
heateti, he knew their weaknesses and 
foibles, as well as tbeir strength and 
aspirations, and attuned Ins activity 
according to the occasion with a Mew to 
maintain “his bad emmeiice’’ among them 

He had a surpassing aptitude for leader 
ship, and was preeminently fitted to heat 
the steering wheel of any barque 
Thoroughly conversant with the art of 
winning laurels, displaying hts taieuta to 
advantage, earning golden opinions of 
people, exercising coasitmmite tact rrr 
retaining the adherence of his colleagues, 
aod finally providing people with excellent 
opportunities to lionise liim— nay deify 
him, he was an Augustus Cmsar on a con 
siderahly larger scale Perhaps Milton 
had 01i\er CromvieU InmseU before him 
Not only did he know how to play upon 
the feelings of the masses, and the egoism 
of the members of his cabinef. but tie whs 
a fini<he<l diplomat, and was fully alive to 
the necessity of steering clear of rtiafs, and 
never failed to dense means to stand atone 
on the pedestal surrounded by admiring 
multitudes Tlit. moment he had annouoc 
c(i to the applauding nudieuec hib mten 
tion to attempt the perilous \oyagc, he 
suspected that some others also might be 
encouraged to volunteer to go, ana that 
%\ ould not be consistent \\ ith Ins position 
as the unrivallrd hero Aud realising the 
importance of forestalling any such rival 
he hid the banished hosts make merry 

■' wliile I abroad 

ThrOQgb all Ibe coasts ol dark destrucltos »c«k 

Delfpcraoce Cor os all this en terpnsc 

.Vtiv.s>iiill,n*i:UOv .wilh-Bic 

He would allow no division of honour, 
but Win “the high repute" all by himself 
“through hazard huge ’’ Each tune he 
scemtd to risk Ins life or power he wns 
haikd by his followers ns their true here! 
nnd W.I5 lauded by them * for despising hi# 
own safety" lor tlicir soke His apotheu 
sis had long been reached in heaven itself 
there were only extra feathers in his can 
His deeds, however, so far from liemg dij 
tatcdlv any nl(rui«tic motiies were tn» 


offsprings of lits orcrweening passtoo for 
“Power," which he could enjoy uudividcd, 
only if he remained as a pecnesi leader 
These are some of the types described 
by Milton The otber«, tbe favoured and 
obedient angels, tbe bon of God, the dis 
obedient ancestor of Man, and many 
others arc uUo models, but of a diQercnt 
kind Nor are the prototypes of Norman 
Aogells, llernard bliaws, or Robert Blatcli 
fords to be found there , for Illusionists, 
Positivists, and Chauvinists do not seem 
to have struck Milton’s fancy. But 
tbe types of Jeaders, whose weakness 
and strength lie in oratory, and whose 
preposterous lives havfe nothing but 
a span of speech to bequeathe to 
the world, have been almost faultlessly 
and perhaps circumspectly described 
by the poet m the persons of Satan, 
Afo/oeh, Belial, AJaaiaon, Beelxehob, 
and some other minor models It would 
be almost napossibJe to conceive of any 
public leader who escapes these categories 
Oeuuineness is ngam embraced under 
another type— Christ, who comes down 
On earth to expiate the sms of others, 
to he crucified lor a multitude of sinners 
But Christs are not bom freciaeutly. m 
fact, they are (lie illusions after woich 
people run only to find men of flesh and 
blood in their place— men palpitating 
with hot blood, nnd breathing the same 
foul air as the seekers do ' Yes, men, men, 
indeed, who infest tins little planet of ours, 
wlioxc specious deeds ocsccnd from 
“glory or close ambition varnished 
ocr with real” Troni tinder the well 
wrapt cloak of public real, tbe good of 
humanity, or patriolisra, often enough, ; 
inconvciiieotlv protrudes the unholy face 
of self seeking, or oftener still, the sour 
Visage of disappointed ombitioii The 
form themselves into acovenanted frater 
nity of log rollers, and sprawl on publi 
pJatforias, and leisurely yawn oa hob 
jWnyTny- nty gifrnrg- a i€w cat’ed pdrase 
together, aud prate of rights and demand 
almost ad nauseam But it may be con 
fidently asserted that under cover o 
pleasant platitudes they dwell In blissful 
Ignorance of their duty Thoroughly infS' 
tunted with themselves, they find a peca 
bar charm m the phrase “Rights and 
Bemands, ’ nml cither never tumble If 
thcwortl Duty or deliberately ignore it 
Wax it not Giuseppe Mazzini who said 
that the «trupplc of the Ijelicvers lO 
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Rights would last onlj so long os temp 
alions were not put out of their way but 
:he i\ork of the votaries of Duty would 
Jease only with their lift The struggle of 
the latter shall b“ unto the hitter end to 
jet wrongs righted they shall f ice person 
li hardships and perils with on cquoni 

nityand resignation worthy of a sainted 
nartvr Hinging anl quartering shall 
not deter them crucihMon and burning at 
he stake shall not daunt or tame the n 
Theirs is the divine mission a id theirs the 
lernal cause and nothing but theluln 
neat of tbeir mission shall quench the pas 
iion with which they are inspired 1 1 y 
ihall defy circumstances and create tiw 
Jwn for the accomplishment of their 
ect But for all that the Divine spark is 

* A°s‘k”'matler of genenl rok 
has in tha conception of the pnblic dc 
jencrated into a sort oflucratice ptofes 
non wh ch attracts n very considcrabk 
number of aspirants of a large variety of 


capability and qualiScations It holds 
oat brilliant prospects to the suc-essful 
Not alone does it lead to high lioaonrs 
ooblie emincnec and the imdispaled right 
to the control nnd disbursement of publ c 
fnnds but often enough to a decent pen 
Sion latail as the 1 layer ivoiild say 
We have only to look round to recognise 
Bell'll* and Beelzebubs for the^ abound 
1 1 oar earth Molochs are rare an 1 so are 
Mammons genuine soldiers ind honest 
nessimists are a noble type but s arc 
Satuns are burn once in a blue moon for 
their capabilities are of the highest and 
they certainly are the shapers of destinies 
and the authors of memorable achieve 

Milton s genius has given the world 
among ft thousand and one other things 
at least one thing of ever fresh importance 
and that is his comprehensive definitions 
of public lender* 

M ASAFAu 


GOLD AND INDIAN CURRENCY 


B\ M S SesHa Aviascak ba 


I NDIA has world wide trade She has to 

bear her Horae charges Of ate 
Great Bntain and all other civilised 
countnes have changed tbcir currency 
Postwar problems are busily discus*^ 
It IS time that India should see if in her 
interests under the present alteiw con 
ditions her currency— the life blood of in 
dnstnal circulation — also requires revi 

*‘°Ranade the great scholar and states 
man has as a result of careful study said 
that in the application of economic pnn 
ciples the historical as opposed to tl e 
d^uctivc method of taking account of the 
, past with a Mew of making a reliable fore 
^ rast of the future should be applied 
India since the time hen her hi^or/ » 

known to rest on sol d facts has been tM 

placv upon mbich lime after time fo^ 
nations ancient medieial 'tnd modem 


have mvanabh fixed their longing eyes 
Her commerce has not been inconsiderable 
The value “or the relation between two 
things in utility at a particular time and 
place JS always expressed in terms of 
moncT India I ad the use of money fora 
long time past It is said in Aamismatn 
Oneatafn that m all countries the metal 
first used for exchange was silver be it 
Palestine I gvpt Greece or Italy Sir 
A Cunningham the first Archa;ological 
Superintendent of India and a greatnumis 
matist dates 1000 B C as the time when 
Sliver was first coined in India Later re 
searches place it as 700 B C 
5 Prof H D Macleod takes a somewhat 
dfferentview at least with reference to 
»dia when he says 

t It 1 raaRD^bjnnot n oos Jerablc oncjb«r of 
Mraoos thxt s Irer onl/ hav b*<n the corrency n, 
ji«d airom tmw- m nemor al aod that tb Nat Tts. 

V ^ 
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att!ic&(.(i to ii Ttiis IS tiowevtr cutuely erroneous 
S Irer was hrsk fyrcciJ upon the entire Nat ve popnta 
t on by the Company in ISIS and it was otSy in 
1SS3 It has become iheMclus ve currency of lad an 
conseqoence of Lord Dalhous e deinonetis ng gold 
The Natiies themselves greatly preferred the r 
anc ent standard gold 

Mr L C Probyn is equally emphatic 
•when he says 

The I n t oftl e Hindu system of currency was of 
gold and alchu "h the Xluliammadan coo inest 
troduced a s Irer rnp e a lot Bold ai II for ned part 
of the currency vb Je lo Soulhero Sitatcs where they 
d d I Qt gain the r ascenda ey a gold currency con 
t nued in force even after the Dr t sh eoaquest 

StrDavid Birbotir opmes 

It IS beyond donbt that bath metals were used 
B multaaeously by the great nai ons ofantqnty— 
the Kabylonans the tssyr ans the Lyd aos the 
Pers ans the Egypt ans the Greeks and the Romans 

Ancient history reminds us til'll gold 
w'lauscdto be collected from the beds of 
certun nrers in North India Professor 
Macleod finds that the Phocnccians 
brought V'tst quantities of siher andc^ 
changed them for the gold dust of the 
Lo\%er Indus History further records 
that 

Tie Pert an k og Dar us who lasaded Ind a 
about 600 B C cvoctcd SCO taleots of gold dost from 
the k Dg of Northern lad a probabtr tbe part now 
known ns tbe Punjab as tr bate Tb s gold dust 
Darint got co oed ni Dot cs 

Coming to mediaeval tunes t\c find 
that before the Muhammadan locasioii 
and even sometime after the same gold 
%%ns the standard of value U was the 
chief current com at any rate malllni^c 
transactions Silver to a small catent 
and copper (for small an 1 trifling tmnsac 
tiOns) were also coined Shells (Cow nes) 
were used in exchange in tbe nnprogressiie 
parts of the country During the Muhani 
madancra Altroashit was the Sultan of 
Delhi v\ho in 1233 A D first introduced 
the silver com Tanta since then silrer re 
ceivcd a dec ded impetus and the standard 
com atony rate in Northern India where 
the Mnhammadan throne w as seated was 
silver India was then a collection of small 
independent states scattered nil round 
Railways were unknovvn Even tninV 
roads had not been formcti Internal com 
inunications were difficult rach state 
issued its own coins Thev seldom— there 
was neither need nor facility— found car 
rency in other rcighbounng States Theje 
were therefore a great nwmber (aboat 
a thousand) of dilTercnt coins of vanoJs 
metals and •sues During the Muhani 


madnu rule w hose s\v ly uxteuded over a 
considerable portion of the country, a 
rather bold scheme for reforming the 
currency was devised by Mohamad Tog 
lak His reform was to debase tlie 
sill or com and to circulate copper pieces 
at the nominal value of silver coins 
This IS indeed a prototype m pnnciple 
of the present paper currency Nearly 
thrv.c centuries elapsed when during the 
rcigtof Slier Shall m 1542, the name of 
Rupcevvas given to the com with its pre- 
sent weight of 180 gruns An effort— 
though futile it proved to h —at introduc 
ingn uniform standard m this Empire was 
conceived by Alcbar This is perhaps in 
anticipation ot the present worldwide 
attempt (this time almost a decided 
success) at a uniform standard for all 
civilised countries taLmg active part 
international trade As Southern India 
was farther from the central nuthoritr of 
the Moguls It w ns left praettcaify unaftect 
ed by that influence and consequently she 
alone maintamcd her wonted gold standard 
jn currency nil the gold pagoda 
was displaced by the Company Rupee 
oflblS 

In nio Icrn times the East India Com 
pany on itsestablisliment m India adopted 
thenioghal coinage In course of time it 
obtained permission from the indigenous 
Tulcrstomint native com at this Com 
paijy s mint witJi a slight modification In 
1800 the bi metallic basis was accepted by 
the Court of Directors they denied any 
wish on their part to force silver to the 
exclusion of gold Anyway botli gold 
and silver were tbe standanl and both 
kinds of corns found currency till India 
first became a silver us ng country when 
in 1835 silver coins became legal tender to 
the exclusion of golf The rupee (ISC 
groins with 1C5 silver plus 15 alloy) was 
first coined then The rule was honour^ 
more 10 its breach Gold mohurs also 
continued to be minted and circulatctl 
In 1841 gold currcniw had to be recog 
ni«cd But towards the end oflSW Lord 
OalhoQsie being alarmed at the great 
dtscovenes of gold m Australia and Cab 
forma and the probable deterioration of 
the value relatively to silver issued a 
histone despatch dated 25th t- 
1852 which declared that No gold corns 
will be received on account ofpaymcots 
due or m any way to be made to the 
Governments m any public treasury within 
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Se\enl responsible Ituli'in tninisUis 
such ns "Hir Ritbnrd fcmpk faourcdtlie 
introduction of a paid sUnd ird and a 
gold currency m India as ntcesysarj and 
expedient 1 be policy inaugurated in 18S3 
had the effect of siher falling rapidly in 
price Many Europe m countnes de 
monetised siUer Ihe burden of India to 
pa> up her Home charges m England 
became greatly enhanced The gold price 
of sih er fell for example 


In 3872 1 Rtifiee = ig ijd 

70 Is sad 

feO Is CV4d 

b7 Is 4 89il 

92 Is 2 9Sd 


Silver depreciating so steadily the Indian 
Government could not meet the home dues 
without resort to fresh new taxation Iwnig 
resorted to It was clunng this pen^ tli it 
the Income Tax A,ct ot 1880 the Salt Tax 
Act of 1887 were passed and the rcreniie 
raised thereunder made up for the c\il 
effects of the depreciation of tfie rupee 1 In. 
Government had to find extra money lor 
the exchange compGn«ation nllowancc 
They wanted to try bi metallism It could 
hav e been an excellent rcmc<I> if nil tl e 
other trading nations had also coti«ent«I 
to the arrangement Thev w ould not and 
the attempt of the Indian Government 
failed 

This state ol things !«! to the <ccoiid or 
the Hcrscliell Commission The Comnns 
Sion sat They were not utiammotts m 
their opinions Bi mctnlhsni w a*5 thought 
expedient. But Fnglaml w ould not change 
as average money wages had not falkn 
though prices of commodities had fallen, 
Without i upland the centre of money 
market other countries w otild not cliangc 
There was a go'd deul of doubt and un 
ocrtaint} in the tninds ot the Commission 
ers This IS seen from the w ords ol I ord 
Ilcrschcll utiercd when leaving the last 
meeting of the Coinnttssion Hell at any 
rate our work has had oic effect it has 
made all of us more modest than when vvt 
began Accepting the recomnicnlatioiis 
of tins Commission the Indim mint* for 
silver were dosed to the free coinage by 
private persons but the Government re 
served its nglit to com to remedy noy 
shortage Gold sovereigns or bullion wft-e 
to be received in the Trensurv, and rupee 
was to be given in cxcliangcnt Is 4d a 
rupee though gold was not made legal 
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tender to priv itc persons yet it w is 
cepted m p ly ment of Government dues ai 
Ks 15 for a sovereign These ineisurcs 
were adopted no doubt as a preliminary 
to the intro Jnction of a gold currencym 
India because xt was antiapated that 
silver would be less imported, gold would 
enormously flow into the country and 
thus pave the way lor the much desired 
gold currency and that the rate of « 
change of silver would get steady It was 
also taken for granted that no further 
step* should be taken till the results of Ihe 
closing of the mints will have been Inlh 
nseertamed 

rroinl893 to 180S vv is a period of es 
itenment and transition The difli ullv 
w as aiigiiientcd by the famine of J896 97 
and the vv ar on the Northwestern Pron 
tier The years were? vcirs of deficit and 
surplus alternately fhougli the rate o 
exenattge fell it did not fall lo proportion 
tothcfilJin the gold pnee of «iher,and 
the progress towards the ratio of Is 4<1 
to the rupee was steady la is seenhclow — 

1803 O-k 1 Rupee — 1« 2 S4Cd 

9k 95 IslOOd 

, 05 90 3s icasd 

96 97 Is 2-k5d 

97 98 3s 8 406(1 

98 99 , ls 3 07Rd 

In 1868 it was thought necessary to 
facilitate this growth to borrow monev 
to form ngold reserve and to stop relative 
mliindancy of the ciirrcncv by melnng 
down mpeev This led to the Fowler 
Commission of 9S 

The \ct of 1899 Insed upon the rceom * 
men lations of this Commission provikd] 
that sovereigns were made legal tender for^ 
the publ c and that the Indian mints woul J 
Ijc opened for coming sovereigns fhi^ 
the introduction of gold monometallic^ 
was well 11 gli complete only the amount 
ofni|iocsin urciilntion had to be slovvlv ' 
rcsinctcrt' TJic Commi'sioncrs fnrtfirr 
recommended the fixity of the rate ot 
exchange nt Is 4d per rupee and that the 
profit made by the coiiioM of rupees at 
til s rate of exchange should go to form a. 
funtl—thc goJJ standard reserve— to pro] 
vide a nsirve suflicieiit to convert intM 
sterling such amount of silver ns may seeja 
export at any time Silver also is 
tender Gold no doubt was our stanlan/ 
for oiir txternal trade but a lira} 
standard so to say That this closio 
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toi«d forlli the Iiidnn fcclinj' when lie 
said that the gold rt'cni. our oiifl 
Indiiit inonc} md that ns u ni itter of 
natural pnde it ‘.hotild he m o«r own 
conntrT (India) as a MSthlc possession 
It must also he note I that mider tt c head 
of Paper CnrKnc> Keserve which is hell 
against the Notes equal to their full \ due 
"t portion of the rcstrie is located m 
London, though the obicet is ths redemp 
tjon of notes in circulation m India v\liich 
implies that the whole should he lu India 
The reserve on Jl-3 1913 is ns follows — 
Gold lu I ondon 
Gold in India 
biherin India 
Securities QfGo%ern 
ment of India 
Securities of British 
Go\erntncnt 

Total . , 

To sum up The ancient standard ol 
laluein India was goW Wheu the Cast 
India Company entered gold and aiUer 
coins were current side h> side in North 
India thongh in South India gold coins 
were commonly current — -• * 
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Siher was first 


forced upon the Indiana by the Last India 
Company in 181S Lord Dafliousic made 
Silver the sole standard m 1833 Gold 
struggled for existence later suBenog 
demonetisation and rev ulsion in its fav our 
alternately From 18QG to 1913 was a 
peno<l of expenmeiits —costi} they were— 
and of commissions to inquire into the 
laws of curreucy Silver cutrenej was 
sought to be abandoned m fav our ol gold 
currency by w ay of saving the situation 
re falls in exchange necessitating the clos 
ing ofinints for silver in 1893 I nor to 
1893 the people Ind been accustomed for 
generations to the full value of coins m 
currency transactions Halting efforts 
were made to introduce the gold currencj 
Hopes nevertheless were raised tint it 
w ould soon be achieved onlj to be blight 
cdatlastbj the mandate of the Chain 
berlaiD s Commission of 1913 The situ 
ation now IS this India has worldwide 
trade Her destinies are bound up wiGi 
those of the British Empire All the civi 
hsed countnes except Cbun have changed 
their standard of value and currcnc> to 
gold It cannot be long ere she also 
changes her standard of valne India s 
silver ctirrcncj with its rapid fall of tlie 
price of siU cr is inexpedient Bi metallism 
IS out of question as it v\ as not agreed to 


In other nations India l iniiot aflord to 
stand aloof from the v\ orkl s toucert The 
oiiK outstanding iiltcrnative is the adop 
tion of gold currency as obtaining in 
1 o,,land and cl cwlicre With this the 
rupee will represent a fixed portion of gold 
Tilt notes ind rupees will act prcci'5el> as 
if tlie> were bits of gold bj being made 
convertible into gold for foreign paj-ment 

India wants th it the result of the ex 
ptnments made in Lngland for 500 ^ enr« 
lx extended to her and that free mints for 
gold be opened in India adding tc the 
linanciil support of the British Empire 
No progressing nation coufil nffom to 
adopt a d fitrent standard of value from 
that of tic more civilised and wealthy 
countries \iid any difltrcnce in standards 
of V aluc bttw een tw o nations having in 
nmatc and commercial relations is i great 
tvil \ud six ought no longer to be kept 
tied dow u with antiquated t ud out of date 
theories of currency and arbitrary notions 
ol state management and control in this 
respect 

There IS no longer any alarm that there 
may not be enough gold in the world to 
facilitate the introduction of gold currency 
III India as the gold prodnction in the 
world IS £100 000 000 every year and 
the Mysore Gold Mines alone show a gold 
output of over 3 crores of rupees per 
annum and a,s the economists -of the w orld 
arc devising means of finding out 
a new outlet for the excess output Nor 
can It be safelv said that there is danger 
of India bo irding up her gold as ^though 
gold were not used for a vanety of pur 
poses not always useful or artistic in 
Europe and America as well as in India 
I iirther Gold currency alone would cer 
tai"ly obviate this tendency if any Also 
there is unimpeachable and overwhelming 
evidence official and non official that gold 
js extensively used in India m bona fide 
currency and tl at tl e Indian peasant be 
Iicvcs in the metallic currcncv It is there 
fore fervently hoped that England will 
V leld to the w islies of the people in tins 
matter and that slic will permit India to 
assimilate the Indian currenev to hers and 
tint the Indian reserves be mainly allowed 
to be kept in India so as to facilitate 
the flow of capita! upon vvlich the Indian 
indnstnes could be founded and success 
fully built up and with which the Indian 
railways and tl e Indian Irrigation W orks 
conld be constructed 
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HOW 1 HEJUSTAIAN LIVES 


A bout HabalsLulf one of the minor 
Hebrew prophets nothing is know n 
The time when he h\ed mid the ocen 
Sion which called forth his propliccj arc 
able uncertain The \ery nieanni}, of his 
short book is open to doubt for his refer 
ences to passing ei ents cannot be ideatihed 
without hesitation and the text in passa 
ges as it has come down to the present 
clay reader is obscure and corruptetl Kot 
withstanding these disadvantages there 
remains enough of solid and t ingible \ dluc 
in the book of Habakl uk to attract the 
admiration ol Carlyle and to {krsuaile iho 
scholar Ew aid to call Uabal kuk the last 
pure light of Hebrew propUc \ 

The German scholar Lw old is the best 
ofal] commentators upon the prophets 
of the Old Testament Nobody else 
succeeds in giMng us in quite such a kind 
hug manner ns L \ aid the personal histore 
of the prophets the circunistances of the 
tunes lu which they li\cd and the inter 
pretation of their deepest thoughts and 
meanings It is s arcely too much to «!a/ 
that wicliaut the assistance of Cnall it 
IS impossible to study the ancient Hebrew 
religious w ritcrs intelligently 

I follow Cwald s interpretation of 
nnhakkuk What docs the short (icceof 
wntmt; which bears the prophets name 
contain ’ It contains a problem which is 
ne \ in the history of propheca nol it 
contains an answer to tli" problem the 
best answer which seems huimnly possib’c 
but by no means a complete solution of 
themtelicctual dinicnltj The prollcmis 
tins as HabakktiL states it O I onl 
how long shall I err niul thou wiltnot 
.hra.*" ’ J-T-'y'i’rudaiiito thee of riolencr and 
thou wilt not sa\c Spoiling and 
Molcncc arc before me and there isstn/c 
and contention n«cth up The law is 
benumbcil and justice doth nerer go 
forth That IS a p ctiirc of Jerusalem 
Tfic \ lolcat nnd «niu<t mm /loiiri«bcs and 
or aught the prophet can see nerer gets 
um«hcd To this prcl minan statement 
f the \ robkm the i onl ai «wci« tlinl the 
ropljct IS to look aino; g the nations nn I 


lie will sec the coming of a punishment 
for the Molcnt and unjust in Jerusalem 
Torlo I raise up the Chaldeans that 
rough and restless nation which march 
through the breadth of the earth to 
possess dwelling places that arc not 
theirs Their horses are swifter than 
Jeopards and arc more fierce than the 
evening w oh es and tlieir horsemen bear 
tlcmsches proudly the^ fly ns an 
eagle that hasteth to dc\ otir 

fins answer inste id of batishing the 
prophet only infcnsihes hts uiflicultv 
Granted tint the CJ aldcans are coming 
to punish the Jew s who shall punish the 
Chaldeans » The Chaldeans arc far more 
violent arid unjust than the peoples whom 
they oicrnheJm Th-y evcced in danng 
and transgression their strength is their 
god In which words 1 wnld supposes 
the prophet to allude to the custom the 
Babylonians «ecin to Jinie practised along 
with other peoples of worshipping their 
w'capon* The Scythians descnhetl by 
Herodotus u«ed to sacr fiee to their 
swords poiinnc libations of the blood of 
their captn cs To their sw orJs ns sj mbols 
ol the god of wnr the Scythians iteetl to 
offer more sacrifices than to any tther 
deity Habafckiik thinking of the trmmpli 
ol the Chaldeans can only see ant Iher 
example of the violent and un|ust 
man floui-ishmg What answer can then. 
Ik to this deepening ofhis perplexity ’ 
IIcwill stanl upon his watch aiid«:et 
him upon the towir an I will look forth » 
to 'ICC what tliclordwill siieak concern 
ing his complaint And what tfic lord 
bjvcaks to Habikkuk Is this The just 
man shall.haf m hisJ'aU.h&iltv'is 

^Miatis the iiicamng of the«e words? 

St I anl quoted them and interpreted tlieui 
to mean that the just man shall live by 1 ih 
faith ic by his faith m God and in all 
tint St faul hell to Ik the cs«enlials<r 
firth and this is a aery fii c bghtindccd 
to throw upon the ilca nnlllc conduct 
ollifi. Ill lulid 111 God wc can find j con 
P latioii and tonipcns Unn f>r mam 
troHlIe* mil 11 strnj g support Tbit fne 


now Till ll^T MW I IMS 


IS Ills idtus It docs not bccni to express 
jmtcclcarly all that uas m the mimlof 
the prophet 

Tor Habaktuk s woni is not * faith 
but faithfulness ” The just man shall 
hve in Ills faithlulness th it is to sav m 
uis persistence, in Ins steadfastness W hen 
things are at their worst when \iolente 
and injustice seem to carrj all before them 
therercmains toajiist man his ownwiU 
and perseaennee and tenncitj mgomijon 
bis own \\a\ He must be true to himself 
even at such a time when the stock to hia 
faith is even w orse than the shock around 
him to p ace and prospentj \ml tins 
fidelity is lus one support and the one 
thing nhich cannot be taken awa> from 
him ‘ No other consoling prospect sajs 
Enaltl thaa faithralne«s in the midst of 
trial 

‘ The justmaii shall Inein his faithful 
iie«s IS the clearest word which Uahak 
kuk can find with which to answer his 
own difhculties This won! carries us no 
farther at first sight than the colloquial 
counsel to grm and bear it Those 
simple words grm and bear it hare 
helpetl manj a brat e man to be true to his 
better self m a time of sufTering The^do 
not explain why the suflenng comes and 
they do not imply any prospect of speedy 
release Irom endurance Tl cy simple 
coiiu«cl us to endure when vee hare to 
endure anl thevare stemK truthful re 
commending themselees to sternly truth 
fulmen How fine is the word gnn — 
grin and h-ar it not laugh and bear 
it laughter I emg impossible under many 
circumstances in which a man should trj 
to be as gay as he can At first sight the 
words of flabal knk seem to carrj us no 
farther than the proverb grin and bear 
it But the closing words of the book 
seem to show us that Habakluk meant 
more than this Faithfulness seems to 
him to menn faithfulness not only to 
courage and fortitude and ptr«evcrance 
but to faith itself which tnrcumstances 
perplex and obscure and to hope which 
seems to be extinguished In the midst of 
injustice the will to abide by justice re 
mams still the most precious thing in the 
w orld and this perception is so clear that 
nothing need take it aw ay In faithfulness 
to his perception remains the just man s 
life And behind his perception of the un 
challenpable excellence of justice Habak 
knk feels the force of a conviction that 


nothing so cxcvllent as justic can be 
ultmatclj dtstrojwJ It the close of the 
pripliccj we havtthes wonderful words 
which were intended in their hte-'a! sense 
and not in anj raerelj figurative waj ot 
speaking — 

Though the fig tree should not blossom 
\eith r shall fruit bt in the vines 
The 1 ibotir of the olive shall fail 
\ud the fields shall Mcld no meat 
The flock shall be cut off from the fold 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls 
\(t will 1 rejoice m the I ord 
I will joy in the God ofmj salvation 

These arc the words of a patriot and a 
believer in tl c dcsti ly of his own people 
when he sees an overpovvenngly strong 
cnemj comm,, up against his native laud 
Co desfroj C£.e rTeft/s and the vineyartfs anrf 
tocarrj the people into cade In spite of 
all that seems to crush hts nation he will 
continue to chensb the hopes that he had 
entertained for a glonous destiny for the 
Hebrew people He cannot give up sodear 
a part of his life s dream bat wilf cling to 
it in spite of everj forbiddingappearancc 
^hat does this firm attitude of the 

f iropl et s mind prove to «s bat that man e 
aithingoodis indestructible^ The pro 
phethasnot been afraid to looj at hi» 
doubts he has pven them their full v\ eight 
and he conf sses that he is unable to 
answer or to dispel them but in spite of 
them he finds Jiopc and persistence remain 
>ng with him '^nd so doing he stands as 
It were in the very soul of the persevenng 
Hebrew people The Hebrews as a nation 
have been remarkable for their faith m 
good which 13 to come to victory in spite 
Of a thousand defeats and overthrows 
HabakI uk is one of the chosen mouth 
p eces of the Hebrew national genius and 
the faith that w as in the Hebrew people 
and lo their prophets is a faith for nations 
and individual men A faith for nations— 
m the good v\ Inch they can work out by 
endeavour carried on through manj cen 
tunes, a faith for icdividuals— v\ ho have 
to be encouraged to hope and stnve and 
endure in spite of all that sets itselfagamst 
them Look m your heart cries the pro 
pliet and vou will find beneath all depres 
Sion and woe and despair something that 
persists in yon and prevents you from 
giving up finally faith and hope and 

This IS the lesson I behev'*' 
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Watts, lateudecl to con\cj m lus fine paint 
ing of Hope ofwlucli i reproduction wab 
presented not lou" ago in the Modern 
Re\ie\\ In the picture \\c ha\c a bent 
human figure seated upon the globe of the 
\\ orld crouching o\ er a harp passionately 
listening to the one chord of the harp 
which remains unbroken Mr Watts 
writing his own e-splanation of the picture 
says that Hope strnes to get all the music 
out of the one rcmamiug string —a pathe 
tic account of his meaning which the paint 
er probably felt to b only one aspect ofit 
The picture means much more than Mr 
Watts was able to explain m words Tht 
hope in men s hearts their ulti natc Kith 
IS soniethirig Kr better than a /ear lest the 
last chord of consolation should break in 
twain What in the picture means the lis 
teniiig attitude’ wfiat means the eager 
ness of attention ’ It is the ultimate cam 
estness of human nature wh ch solemnised 
by encroaching fears and by hopes w Inch 
have perished listens to its own spmt for 
the last and deepest \oice of courage In 
the harp of the human spirit there is nlwavs 
one chord winch still \ ibrate«! Thepainter 
has painted lus own thought oi human 
nature the answer with winch he meets 
all difficulties and questions and doubts 
Listen well to the heart of mankind le 
seems to aaj and you will find that the 
profoundcst murmur there is still of hope 
and lo^c nnd faith nnd courage Tlicjust 
man can be stnpiied of even thing but his 
steadfastne*® 

Hubukkuk IS unable to bebeve in the 
longevity of injustice He has questioned 
liim'sclf well in this matter and for the life 
of him he cannot believe that thcumiist 
man 3 nrosnenty can be of long continu 
nnee Ue denounces unjust possessions 
\\ oc to him that incrcascth tint w Inch is 
not Ins— or how long f Such possessions 
he will not call propertv but hcavv 
debts The unjust mans creditors will 
nsc up one day and tacmentor^ mil 
spoil him \\ oc to him that getteth an 
c\il gam for Ins house tint he mavset 
his nest onlngh tint he may Ik delivcreil 
from the band of rum I or the stone 
shall erv out ofthcwall nnd the iKnm out 
of the timber shall answer it M oc to him 
that buildcth n citT w ith blood and csta 
bUsheth a state by iniquity ’ These words 


an. nil allusion to the BabHonnos pas 
Sion for building and compelling conqoer 
cd nations to build for them Men can 

0 ily build lastingly when they huildjusth 
Tvery unjust edifice shall pensh in the 
better days that will come to hnraanity 
when the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the 
waters covers the sea The forests of 
Lebanon whose cedars have been hewn 
down and the animals hunted from their 
rest upon the mountain cry out against 
the invader These words nnd images 
suggest the prophets unfaltering faith in 
justice llie Babylomans hive gods who 
raise no olncLtion to their career of ilevas 
tacioii and pillage But wlntprofiteth 
the graven image that the maker thereof 
hath graven it the molten image nnd the 
teacher of lies tint the mal er of lus w ork 
trusteth therein ’ M oe to him that saith 
to the wood— \wake to tlie dumb stone— 
Move' Or ns we should exclaim todny 
Wo- to him who trusts in false ideas such 
a false i lea for instance as that justice can 
be disregarded with impunity to individual 
or state 

Shall the graven image tench a mnn 
anything’ Behold it is laid over with 
gold nou Sliver nnd there is no bfeitli at 
nit in the midst of it But the I ord is m 
bis holy temple let all the earth keep 
silence before llitn 

linbnkkuk there contrasts w tth inferior 
forms of thinking bis ov\ n faith m the part 
which justice inevitably plays in shaping 
Ibcdcstmies of mnnkintj To this faitnhe 
IS held m spite of everv ndrerse circums 
tance Allliongh he saw Ins own people 
over|>owcred nnd drugged into exile 
although he saw the strong trnimpU nnd 
no nppnrcnt check placed upon the strong 
man s v lolcncc he could not get aw ny^ 
from Ins inwanl certainty that justice 
nnd goodness overrule human destiny 

1 or though injustice prevail, justice still 
remains ?ittfcr than injustice ft is this 
invincible knowledge which keeps the 
just man staunch nnl enables ntm to 
live m his steadfastness or faithfulness 
solving thus ft r him the practical moral 
problem of his life though it returns no 
answer to lus spcculatn c qiicstioiiiogs 

P r hicHsans 
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notes 


PrimUlve DewocrRcie* 
Wehavcsliown ill n note in tlic Mnrcli 
camber of tliU Kcview 4hat the 
mil mcdievol forms of democracy m the 
iVest nnd the Hast \^cre diffircnt irom its 
nodern forms. Ancient democracies may 
« considered primitive nnd crude. But 
Imt is no reason why wc should lo^c 
lown upon them, ns being “Vf fO 

respect' to welt-organised autocrncics. 
iVc should never forget that 
‘■Itc in tlie oI 

;oternwetvt do marV proerf s «o *"f' ' 
i(>we»er ftebt* maybe the ttbe p<j«<r tlitpiayeo. 
'mill. «nfl imoerfcet ns Bucb cortrnenefit* may be, 

iloWty joioed tx.th b««To!«« s belter than 
Drilhancy joined isiib tapaeuy. nod only .« 
aatocTBcy nlwaya rapaetoa*. but democney •* 
alway* Ixneeolent ” P 2T'J. Oathixscf Sotflogy. 
^ lifter F. Ward: New \urk, The Macnnllan 
Company. 

It has to be observed in this connection 
that though democracies ns democracies 
are undoubtedly bcncvoleot, they may 
under certain circutnstancea cease to be so 
in their treatment of dependent peoples 
and then they become more delmrannisine 
than the tyranny of individual despots. 

Persona! Freedom and Slavery in Ancient 
Greece and Ancient India. 

Democracy in ancient Greece took the 
form of “city-states," the characteristic of 
• which was that all the citizens could as- 
' semble together in the city at regular in- 
tervalsfor legislative and other purposes. 
But the qualification for citirenship was 
rigorous ; thus Pericles restricted citiren- 
ship to those who were the sons of an 
Athenian father, himself a citizcu, nnd on 
Athenian mother. "This system excluded 
not only all the slaves, u/io ivcre more 
^numerous than the free population, but 
also resident aliens, subject allies, nnd 
\ those Athenians^ whose descent did not 
V satisfy this criterion." 

In ancient India the slaves formed^ an 
insignificant fraction of the population. 
But it was not merely in the small number 
cf slaves that ancient Indian society was 

731/r-ll 


liftlus of slaves here was higher and their 
frcfttment better than in ancient Greece 
n^d Rome nnd in the plantations of Christ- 

'‘^"in'ltis^^Biiddhist India" Prof. Rhys 
Davids divides the people into the four 
social grades of Kshatnya<., Brahmanas 
Ynisvns and Sudrns. Below all four, that 
is below the Sndras, v\e have mention of 
other "low tribes" and "low trades"— 
butajMiTO and /ima-sippam. "Finallr we 
hear in both Jam nnd Buddhist honks of 
aboricmnl tribes. Clmtidalas nnd Pukku- 
«a-» who were more despised even than 
thc«c low tribes and trades." Besides the 
above, soys the author, "wAo iven? all free- 
men'’ there were also slaves : “individuals 
had been captured in predatory raids nnd 
reduced to slavery, or bad been deprived 
of tbeir freedom as a judicial punishment; 
or bad submitted to slavery of their own 
accord. Children born to such slaves were 
also slaves ; and the emancipation of 
slaves is often referred to. But we hear 
nothing of such later developments of 
slavery ns rendered the Greek mines, the 
Roman lati fundia, or the plantations of 
Christian slave-owners, scenes of misery 
nod oppressioD. For the most part the 
slaves ucrc household servants, and not. 
badly treated 5 nnd their numbers seem to 
have been insignificant.” According 
to the report of Megasthenes “all 
the Indians arc ircc." and “not one of 
them is a slave." On this Prof.’ Rhys 
Davids observes that the evidence of Mega- 
stbenes "only shows how very little the 
sort of slavery then , existing in India 
would strike a foreigner accustomed to 
the sort of slavery then existing in 

^*Yn^tlic development of political theory 
and the practice of citizenship, according 
to modern ideas, ancient Greece and Rome 
surpassed ancient India. But a far larger 
proportion of the people enjoyed natural 
human freedom in ancient India than 
in ancient Greece or Rome. The Sanskrit 
word Das.a means a slave and also refers 
to Sudras in general. This has led many 
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aWc, iiracticabla awl lUSt ’ But if our 
political opponents think Ih it it is ' tin. 
moon" in politics, wcprcscut tothemthc 
observations of Lord Acton on the need 
and utility of such a moon In our opinion 
it is onl\ the ibsolutc independence of 
India which can be described as *a remote 
and ideal object Our political opponents 
arc guilty of excess or exaggeration 
when thej asaert thatnothing but personal 
rule or nothing but the bureaucratic 
system of goiernmcut can suit India Both 
in thcorj and la practice tbe\ persisted in 
this opinion so long that the counter 
balancing excess or exaggeration madi. 
its appearance a decade ago in the desire 
for absolute iudcpendi.iit.c which was 
given the name ol extremism it was 
obvious that extremis n in one ihrection 
led to estrcraism m a contrary direction , 
but this our political opponents would not 
admit However as Indian extremism, 
except among a few revolutionanes, has 
made room for the reasonable practit 
able and just demand for Home Rule. 
Anglo Indian extremism should also agree 
to meet us half way 

Anglo Indians arc probably to a man 
opposed to Indian Home Rule Among 
Indians too there are those who are oppos 
cd to it To both these class-s of oppo 
nents \ve appeal to nan* eonie * remote 
and ideal object which would captivate 
the imag nation bv its splendour and the 
reason by its simplicity and cv okc an 
energy” winch could not otherwise be 
eiokcd Let them supply that abstract 
idea or ideal state whos- attraction 
'call unite ui a common action multitudes 
who seek 'i universal cure for many 
special evils and a common restorative 
applicable to many diflereiit conditions 
In our opinion Iloin* Rul is a cure for 
manv special political and economic evils 
and a restorative applicable to many 
different conditions 

“Stake in the Country ” 

The Home Rule agitation being at its 
strongest m the Madras Presidency it is 
natural that vnnous sorts of opponents 
ol the desire for self rule should make their 
appearance there Anioug them are oiea 
with a ' stake m the country We do not 
wish to indulge in the tntc pleasantry of 
asking bow many atixsimlta wiseacre 
but we wish to ascertain who are reallv 


the men wiio have the greatest stake in 
the country \\c know, of course, that 
when certain animals arc kept tied to 
stakes driven deep into the sod, they 
cannot move forward But it would be 
iijcorrctt to conclude therefrom that the 
logically true converse proposition would 
be that those individuals who arc abso 
lately incapable of progress or are the 
least capable or desirous of progress have 
the biggest stakes in tlic country 

\Vc do not think that big landholders 
«iid wealthy capitalists arc the only men 
who haveu. stake in the country or that 
their stake is the biggest Ue are support 
cd in this opinion by what Lord Acton 
thought He felt strongly that the stake 
10 the country argument really npphed 
With the fullest force to the poor, for w hilc 
political error means mere discomfort to 
the rich it means to tbc poor the loss of 
nil that makes life noble and even of hie 
Itself As he says lu one of his published 
letters 

Tbe nen who par wa^i pnsbt oot tu be t1 e poll 
ticai toaetert of t 1 io»> nhn earn ttiem for iawi thoatd 
leadapieJ to tboee wlio hare the heoTiett stake 
IQ Iberountrr for whom ralasorerniBent meaoa not 
mortifi <1 prde or atioleJ luxor/ bat want and 
paCaaadifesnitjat 09 aoil r><k to (tier awu ire* 
sod to tbe r tb I Ireo a aoul* 

So long as the Indian ryots artisans and 
labourers tbemselves nre not sufliciently 
clucatcd to organise themselves and stand 
up for tlicir Tights likv the labouring class 
in Western coantries their spokesmen and 
champions can be found chiefly among the 
educated independent middle class, anj to 
some extent among educated and capable 
landholders and capitalists Government 
can have no difficulty in recognising this 
fiet Tor it has passed tenancy legisK 
tion to protect the peasantry against 
those men among the landholding class 
who nre greedy and gra'«pmg and alscr* 
grandmotherly Court of Wards legislation 
to protect incapable landholders against 
themselves 

Motor Cars for Commiaiioneri 
in the U P 

Recent discussions in the Imperial 
and Provincial L»gislative Councils have 
more than their usual importance la j 
many cases there has b-en much plam J 
speaking both on the part of the officials 
and on that ol the nou ofli lal members s 
In fact the issues between htireancracy 



xoTn^i 


upon ibe 


J uouicul ns ‘‘rtliite ntggcrs \et among ttiese of nnliins L>t!i ^rent niicl siinil 
very m?u so lutolernot ot an) thing approicbing niit\Lfsal tloninion nf pubic n lit 
the assertion of a «pirit of liberty by an iVsiata. Pru«s(ia imhnrv aulocracv is an nnnlaeniili- Vn^ 
P tyjlc, there were some v^ho could well appreciate The Imperial V\ar Culnna, rci resenta'ue ofall th.. 
^^“jSJ'wpathise with tlie aspirations of rnropean peoples of the llritish rnipire/ wish me on their 

' the "hualry and courage which 


boudsmen, and could regard with admiration the behalf to t 
struggles ol the Italian, the Ssitzcr or the Pole to 
liberate himself bv a sanguinary contest from the 
yoke of the usurper !Satthesi"bi of the dtrk skin 
sealed up their srmp'itliies They coiitcntled not 
inerelv that the love of cutntn that thespirtof 
h^rty ns clurished bv I iirop*an race* is in India 
wholly iiaknow n hut that Asiatic iiationa aud 
especially the n itions of India have ho right to 
judge what is best for tliemseltes have no ri^ht to 
revolt against the lj*iiefic<nce of a more civilised race 
of white men wlii would think aud act for the u 
and deprive them for their own good of alt their 
most cherished rights and their moat valued p08«es 
sions " 


othe • 


We are sure there are terj many 
Englishmen now who would be ashamed 
to sfitc evpresaiou to sueli sentiments 


«,nrcintlic licartip^t igrccmciit n illi 
the pohfital kIl il wlin.Ii Ins found e\nres 
Sion 111 the 1 ’ri.inicr s message Wc onh 
hope tint the pnntipits ol tkmoernct will 
not to Ik confined in their application only 
to the white and the ocLidentnl population 
of the earth and to Japan, but tint the 
othci ract-s inhabiting the tast countries 
ofAsiaanJ Africa will hare the adtant 
age of democratic ideals Mr IJyod 
i’corge is quite right in holding that ‘‘the 
In our Tebruarj and April numbers peace of mankind can onh rest 

■we bate drawn attention to and com ckmocracj, upon the right of those 

mented upon the Premier’s jircMOus de "•>®‘ 5 «hmit to authority to ha^e a ^OKc 
darations to the efiect that the pre«cnt ‘^**’l?o\miment, upon respect for the 
war was a fight for liunnn hbertt and .and liberties of nations, both great 

thattheworld stood on the \erg<oftlic w»«crsal domj 

grea^st liberation that has been seen since "i®," public right But unless the peoples 
the Trench Rc\oIution On the 0 th April }sn and Africa are gotemed according 
he dictated to the Amcncaa Press Repre J*' Pfinciples, there cannot 
sentatt\c the following message to the peace and iinit^ of mankind" There 

American people, on behalf of the W’ar •'et"fcnbondsmennmlthcir 

Cabinet - imaslers And n Ast.a and Africa continue 

"America at oae bouoi has become a world powee h.appy hunting ground 

10 a iense she never was before She walled antil the Strouf^st nations o^^ the earth, there 
she foond the cause was worthy of her tradition* "ill Always be quarrels about the nortions 
and the Ataencan people held back until they were to 1 >C possessed and exnloiterl llw rb 
fully convinced that the fight was not a sordid But if dcmorrol ‘ ^ 

scrimmage for power or possessions but an aoselfish Ir. ,!! i!? principles arc given 

struggle to overthrow a sinister conspiracy a*'aiost w here, there cannot be anv 

human liberty and human right Once that coovic- *“^11 quarrels Moreover, as under cnM. 
tionwasreaehedthegre.trvpablicofthe west leapt <^onditions the protcctctl bacLw. arrl ' 

. jlo iht .m; ,h, now „J, b, .,J, „,ll, cannot but be sincSil, , 

thel uropean deinocncics, who, brui«ed and Weed.o" ‘ sincerelv .att.ached to thtir 

after three years of grim conflict, are still fighting ProtectOrs, tJicrc will be less temptation 
most savagelv for the ever meoaced freedom of •o*’ robber nations to w.anc wnr tn +1.« 

The glowing plirases of the rresideni s expectation of rebellions breakintr n.f 
noble deliverance illumine the horizon and mnlc ainon" the ^mliiPot ^reahiiig out 

clearer than ever the goal we are striving to reicl. Tl.ot . ^ IKOplcs 

• - That democracy means lasting pence 

was cmplmsuetl bv Mr IJoyd George in 
h,s ,p^b tefore the Amincan I.uncfcon 
Club .also He said 


There are three phrases which will stand oat for 
evermore in tbestorr of this crusade The first is 
^e world must be safe for democraev The next is 
The menace to the power of freedom lies in the 
existence of antoeralic Oovemroents, back'd bv 
organised force which is controlled bv their will 
and not hy th» will of their people ’Thecrowoiog 
phrase is that in which the President declares A 
steadfast concert for peace can never be msiatained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations 
These words represent the faith w huh inspires and 
sustains onr people 10 the tremendous saeriMes ihev 
have made and are still making Thev also bel eve 
that the unity and peace of mankind can only rest 
xij»n democraCT upon the right of those who 
Submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
iKiTfroment upon respect for the rights and liberties 


When this War Ik 

under the swav of aitocntic rule It is the ntiie? 

and democracy means p-ace 


tw.>*thirdi ofPnropewai 

way about 
(Cheers). 

The deniocracv < f Pran-e di 1 cot want war The 
democracy of I talv lus.tateil long before entenn- the 
""f of Britain shrank from it 

and shuddered and would nev*r have entere.? .i 
cauMron imt lor the m a, .on of Be^^ 

.racr soagl t pea^e aijd strove for peace a 
had been ademv-ncy there wojtJ Ii- 
(Cheers) 
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any class, we raitst, so far as ia ns lies, 
try our best to give* equality ol oppor- 
tunity to all classes of our couutrj’- 
men. Freedom all round, sliould be our 
motto. Social opinion bas its polico 
value in keeping men in the right patb. 
But the ideal man is not be whom fear 
of the police or of society keeps straight; 
se!f-revereoce ought to suffice to make a 
mao what he ought to be But whatever 
may be the value ol social opmioo, 
social tyranoy is a curse. Like other kinds 
of tyranny, it dehumanises aud makes 
cowards of its victims 


“Strong Political and National Feelings'’ 
and Caste. 

Some political reformers have been con- 
vinced ot the need of social reform for the 
political cnfcanchibcment of lodia. Social 
reformers, too, may persuade tbemseUes 
to believe that the strengthening of 
political and national feelings can bring 
about social reform In the last note we 
have given a concrete example to ahoiv 
iiow this may come about. The under- 
lying reason will be understood from tbc 
followmc passage extracted from on 
address delivered uy Sir R G llhandarkar 
as President of the Aryan Urotherbood 
Conference, Bombay •— 


“Tti« K<tm« of the caiu ijitcm amon^r tkt 

eatiaafoltlioUMt Tlirre «vfr< ru Juter loarriairf* 
between the rauiciaii* end tbc I’Ubeunt of anvivoi 
Korns fi>f a loo* time, and llitre were tfocestesn 
amougst tlie Greeks, Orroiins nod Kusiiar* oftW 
asms proTiibitton aod ol not entiu;- tugciher Hut 
these tracts disappeared in tbc eotir<c of time acnoo: 
those nations, while thef bare bad n faxunant 
srowth >n India until they hare derelojird into a 
mighty ami esitosise banyan tree casting tlie dasV 
shadow of »M hrncclies over e«rr prarinee, city 
oncl rillBEe ot India , and what l» the reason t This 
» whil M. Senatt. a Treneb scholar who has 
written an essay on "Caste,” s-ir* on tfte lubjcvt 

•The growth of strong political and eationsi 
feeling conslanlly Veoded in the Ucst to weaVeo 
and at last suceetded in remoring these feastej 
reslnctions' 

"iU suggests tluit aliseiice of such fecliugs in India 
(nay be one reason why tlw disabilities bare not 
also tiiere been gradually tofteoed away ..Not 

only hare political and naiionni feelirgs not growu 
amootf us, bat wliBlercr rudiments of those (rstings 
esisted at and liefore (lie tune ofOnddba bare on 
the contrary softened away, find row there is no 
truce of them’' 


111 Jnp.ntv caste existed before tbc new 
era. Strong political life and feeling put 
nn end to it, or it maj* be that caste wan 
destroyed p.irll/ in order to strfrgtlicn 
and consohJ jIc national life j—it does not 


matter which. In India, too, a genuhe 
national and political feeling may help in 
killuig caste, and social reform may foster 
the growth of real uational and political 
life. 

TJi« Services Commission and the late 
Mr. Gokhale 

The majority report of the Public Ser- 
vices Commission says : “lYe are con- 

fident that i» many of our recommenda- 
tions the spirit of bis [Mr. Gokhale’s] 
counsels will be found reflected” 1 1 Mr- 
Itamsay Macdonald has also written : 

Mr GoLbalecaiue and saw uic fretjuenty dutltic 
the last da)9 be spent m {(ns country, and though 
then dissatibed on tome points alrocist rxi.lDsiTcly 
concerned with the tninimunt propcrtions of Indians 
unsigned lo aome of the Sirvices, he was in coraplele 
•igneincDt trilb (be achetue we lind detiscd fnr 
ludioa candidates iuc the Indian (.imI btrvicc , and 
as the Commission siih9c<|uently made alteratioos 
(tliKh neat sinx; way to meet his tiena, laraof 
opinion that he would haie added his iignatnre 
to ours, and would bate coiiteated himself br 
appen-Joig ineuiornods oftm «nii,*Ii)dicatiBg detailed 
polots o( disagretinent. 

Whereupon Mr. Gandhi along with Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, who had been to see him 
at Motihari, bas issucd tlie following 

**\\< Would wish to gire our own personal tsidenee 
itt dosner to .Ur. Roiusiy Macdonald a sugRcstion 
that Mr Cohbale would pruinbly have signed the 
majoritv report ol tbc riibli.. SerTtces Cominisslon 
if Ik had lived Ue hove both of usdistiaet reeottee 
tiunolMr uolbale himself snyin/t that Ihougli be 
had not giren up all hone of bnngiog the other 
members of the Uuminission, or at least some of 
them, ti> hia noiat of sien, yet he wnt afraid that 
he wonid be obliged ia the end to draw nn a minority 
report IQ conyuuctioa mill Mr AWarRamm v 

Mr. Macdonafd must have misundcr- 
striod Mr. Gokhalc ; wc are unwilling to 
Iielievc that be is guilty of deliberate false- 
hood. Innnycasc, to bring in the name 
of Mr. Gokbate can serve no good 
purpo<te. Supposing tbc greatest patriot^ 
uruongus uialtes a mistake, wc arc not 
sliecp that wc shall blindly follow him. 

3 lie rohlic tvtrvJcc.s iVunmlwlni* .ha5 Jtftcn 
TV or«c than a waste of time, energy nnd 
money. Both Government nnd the people 
should give it a decent burial, if pos'^vblc, 
iintl proceed to reconstruct the Services lo ' 
entire disregard of its Report. 

Education in England. 

According to the Viceroy and other | 
nilcrs of India, the tnic of the Secretary-* 
of State for Indm nnd British Cabinet 
uiiuisUrs *'}« fully occupied with the 
wnntdiite ta«k oj bunging this war to 
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a viclorious conclusion." That may be 
true in the main. 'NeNertheiess Bntish 
statesmen are able to spaie time for the 
solntiou of the Irish problem, the problem 
of national education in Great Bntam, 
&c. Regarding education Reuter has sent 
the following telegrams — 

LONDO\ tpnllOlb 

In the House of Coniinon*, Dr Fisher, latruduc 
mg the estimates, which ore three nnlhons eight 
hundred and twenty nine thousand above those of 
la^t year, euiphasised the necessity fur rcniOTing 
deficiencies in our education system as rcvealctl b\ 
the war~'‘Kcuter ’ 

London, April 20tb 

Dr Fisher scored a triumph in the ilousc of 
CoLumoos yesterday, and fais proposals were 
•unanimously ajiprored They are descnb^ 
ns matting a new edccational era The batk 
ofiocrensc in the Lstiniates is due to the incrca<c 
m teacliera' salaries The prupasali include the 
raising of the school age to fourteen, dexelupnient of 
^gricaliural education in village schools, bbcrnl 
s^olarship and mamtecanee grants for (bo poor iii 
secondary schools and univcrsitves, tcdnctioo of 
ninltipIicUy of examinations, and national physical 
training— “RenUe ” 

Reuter had previously cabled to India a 
summary of the report of the British 
Departmental Committee on Juveinle Edu* 
cation, in which nmoog other things the 
committee recommended tbeintroduction of 
compulsory full education up to the age of 
14 jears, and partial up to IS, with a 
proposal that State grants should be very 
substantially increased. We now see that 
the State grants have actually been sub- 
stantially increasetl. 

Educationally England Is far ahead of 
India, and the warts certainly not a more 
absorbing problem in India than in Eng. 
land. But whereas in England they hate 
money, energy and attention to spare to 
/ bedetoted to the extensioa and improve- 
meat of education, here in India every ex- 
cuse is taVen advantage of to delay the 
solution of our educational problems and 
to cat down cducattonn] expenditure. 

In India it is taken foe granted that 
education ranst be suited to a pupil’s 
station in life, — whatever that may mean, 
and that it is not to the interest of poor 
students to have University education ; 
in England Dr, Fisher’s proposals include 
“the construction of on educational ladder 
from the elementary school through the 
< secondary school to the Uuucrsity." In 
i-’ certain tlistncts of Bengal boys from 
primary schools have been actually refused 
admission into high school*. 

It IN quite true that improvement in any 


direction is depeudeut on improvement in 
all other directions. But no Lind ofre- 
JortD or improvement to any marked ex- 
tcot IS possible in India without universal 
national education. Universal national 
education IS impossible without universal 
literacy. Wc must do our best to make 
every one literate. He who will not do bis 
bit in this direction, has no right to pose as 
a critic or a patriot. 

China’s Final Blow to Opium. 

The Journa! of Race Development, pub- 
lished by the Clark University, U. S A., 
discusses the question of the opium traffic 
m China and says • 

* iitticipating tilt fil’d i>f tile opium connection 
wiib tircat Britain, the Lhine«e Oovernineat recently 
coiuiDuoicated vvitb the Pritiih Minuter m Peking, 
rc(|uesliiiR that n Dntub eov or be deputed to China 
to bead an iuve*tigatio0 into the opium seppeesstna 
campaign la Cbisa At the S'liue time circulars were 
sent to all the proTincex prepanng tbeia for the in* 
peodins complete extirpation of the traffic as 
lollowe (II All the opium pUntatioae m the land 
mere ordered to be eivept away during a period of 
tbtee months from September to NuTcmber, lOlG ; 
(2) (be trading in opium bod to be eotireiv itopt 
betwcea December, 1!)1C, and March, 1017 , (3) 
emobing of opium is to cease id a period of three 
months from March to June, 1017 " 

That there has been a moral atvoLeniug 
in Cbioa is shown by the fact that these 
pfovmons bat e been received w ith popular 
favour. 

“Bonfires hare been frequent since these orders 
went into effect, the ChihU Opium Prohibition 
Bnreflu, at Kslgan, making perhaps one of the most 
spectnentar oflaitt A large quantity ofopiumwas 
gathered togetlierwith nil the opium sinokiug instru 
menls the uQiciaU could lar their hands on, inrita 
tiOQs were issned, and a delegate from the National 
Opiuoi Prohibition Union waa requested to come 
as n witness. The acting president, Mr An Ming, 
responded, and tlie ceremony proceeded in due and 
thorough order, lasting from eight m the moruing 
to one in the afternoon, with the cieil governor of 
Kalgao, the police authorities, and citizens from all 
oeighboating sections an enthusi'utu: audif cce This 
u typical ol scenes being enacted m many parts of 
Chinn 

Vested interests did not, however, 
surrender without n struggle, though the 
Chinese Government could neither be brib- 
ed oor frightened into giving up their 
pnociplcs 

“The Shanghai Opium Combine i» th* only legal 
■ufviving disinbulor of epiupi, having srcnrrd a 
bcease to carry oa its tralhc oatil Match 31, lUlT. 
in the provinces of Kvinneturg Kiacgfo. and 
Kiangsi To their bribe of S JC.OOO WO for the pii- 
vilege of an evtetiiioo, to thrif threat of withlio/ii*’' 
i*g (be<r extra d itv of 41.7;o f<r caie. the C 
tiovernme'it L»a lent a dinlrTr TIi' opTiiii' 
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”»4..s 1.1-= s» 000 000 '““Sf, ;; ‘.ToSta 

cases at a valuatioa of $*> 000 pe nnr> ooo a 

b.‘SbS" £.'o'..o..„= m a..U,»gtb.t.hm 

shall be no compromise 

At a meeting at Caston Hall to wind 
uD tb? Society for the Siippression of 
Opium Trade/Dishop Brent paid a tnbutc 

grSl^oTtS «Sbfo™bu" of the op.„m 
ornorl could opprecotettcr uonderfu! 

potentiality OS a nation , , . ^ 

‘ Tie Chinese Munster saia tnat tne 

Chinese Got emment would not rest tmtil 
Sen clandestine opium smol mg had been 

tntircly stopped 


China Waking Up 


llte Indian IVitncsa 

S, 000^000 lof "'VlstTaod obsc?«.” 

•!^€rotlt‘’Srd’l'cSoTc/n'^c»ffEbl? 

""ScKc lomc ™ «< CI.U.U ; 

£H3SS|^ 

bt 0 * u *“''l","‘*''Trm»rktWe because IheT ■« »nd» 
Vf"a%«‘e of Income T.ble « Cb«.« 

“''ll' r5';"fb.“Kto'“ »“ SbUeeb l.««l-<in 


and out of tiis palace dnves ^'"‘*1 'Lcs 

motor brnflesthrouRh crowds at ,*‘S‘ “ 

mates a popular nddre«s to a i 

aUthetimeisdoirg'abat ererjbody thiuis natural 

aud^ro^r^^^ times are changiog This trip of the 

President IS indtatiTC of nothing less than a "toIu 

iiOT Ot thought m the mind of China a rero "tioa oJ 
wh eh the post b lines are eyuall, end'ees and 

acoutaging 

Material for Paper Pulp in India 
In a paper read before the Indian sec 
tioQ of the Socictv of Arts on the economic 
dcTdopmcnt of Indian forest products. 
Mr R S Pearson, Imperial Forest Econo 
mist expressed the opinion that there was 
a large held for the detelopmeiit of bam 
boo and elephant gra-is ns raw material 
for paper making m India 

Sir Robert Carlyle, who presided, laul 
that be regarded the question ofthedeve < 
lopment of the forests of India ns a most 
important one India needed an incrca<c 
in rerenue in order to meet the great need 
for larger expenditure m manj direction 
espcctaUy on education, agriculture and 

industry Although the forests ot India 
were equal in eatent to tho«c of Spam, 
Portugal and Belginra combined, thej re 
i)rc«entcd only three penic in the acre gross 
menue The derelopment of the forests 
was impossible without expenditure Good 
stnfl, the most ndiantngcous use pi the 
iBonev. good roads nod best machinery 
were oil nece««arj 

\\c agree But the stafl should be Indian 
trained for the purpose The ludustrial 
dccclopnicnt ol India m any fresh direction 
should not be made the occasion lor per- 
imocnf/i saddling the country with new 
wbitcolhciols In* ThcCombined Civil List 
for India corrected up to 1st mnuary, 
191 G, among the names ol JJC tfijeers of 
the Imperial ond Provineml Forest Depart 
nicnts, we have found only f"o 
Indi m names The number is probably the 
same now In any case it cannot be more 
than half n dozen out of 235 The three 
Indian names arc Giistasp Noihirraii, 


Indian names arc oiisinsp 

Framroz Rustomji Madnti, and, probaoiv, 

D LSatbe 

Punjab GoTemmenls Altitude Towards 
Home Rule 

At the ln»t meeting ol the Punjab f-rgiS 
lative Loured held on the 25th AP*^Y ' 
Lieutenant Governor Uirning to the Home 
I lilt UK rcmcul, f aid 
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Hon ble Meinbera Tvill retnenihcr that some 
two moutlis ago my Goverunjeot pa«'ed orders 
forbidding two gentlemen, wLo were promineatl^ 
identified with that propaganda from enlenng 
tbe province 1 tooV that action not because 
I desire to stifle or repress any reasonable 
political discussion, but because I was aad am 
connoced that an agitation for home role in this 
provtDce on the lines advocated by the leaders 
of the movement and as it would be interpreted by 
those to whom it wonld be addressed noold stir up 
the dying embers of revolutionary fires which we 
have almost succeeded in extinguishing and set parts 
of the province in a blaze once more I desire to make 
the attitude of the Government in this matter quite 
clear The Government while opposed to any 
sadden or catastrophic constitutional change recog 
nised there is a growing desire for an increased 
measure of self government 

As the law gites the Lieutenant Gorer- 
nor potter to forbid any one to enter las 
ijCQvtnce^ he was techatcatli: within las 
L rights m prohibiting the two gentlemen 
Mrorn entering the Fanjab But why did 
the Government order say that they inten 
ded to go to that protince though they 
had no such intention ’ 1 he people of the 
Panjib and their spokesmen would be able 
tosij how fir their ruler is justiSed in 
thinking that the Panjabis are so ill in 
formed as to mistake a constitutional 
mo\ement for selfgoi,ernmeat fora revolu 
tionary one, and how far such a mistake 
would “stir up the dying embers of revo 
lutionary fires” and "set parts of the pro 
Vince lu a blaze” hrom a distance the 
Lieutenant Governor’s reading of the 
situation seems to us wrong 

It IS not unsatisfactory that Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer’s Government has advanced so 
far ns to recognise that "there is a growing 
desireforan increased m’asurc of sell govern- 
ment ” But i& It enough merely to register 
I such a recognition’ Is it not iieces''ar> to 
satisfy til it desire ’ Lord Chelmsford has 
paid high compliments to Sit Michael , 
and in return the latter repeats his lord 
ship’s dictum about catastrophic chaiges 
But surely some non catastrophic chaiigi.s 
may be made May we know their 
character ’ 

Labour Emigration under Indenture 
At the Interdepartmental Conference on In 
dentureJ Emigration of lodians to some 
colonies the only Indian who will be pre- 
sent to take part in the discussion is Sir 
S P Smha Other Indians, particularly 
those more coo\er«ant with the subject, 
ought to have been allowed to take part 
Yery few Bengali labourers emigrate to 


Tiji, &.C , as indeutured coolies Therefore, 
Indian members from the chief recruiting 
proiiuce®, «uch as the U P, Madras, &;c , 
should have been chosen The presence of 
Messrs Gandhi, Andrews, S.C , also would 
ha\e lent weight to tbe deliberations ol the 
conference 

That indentured emigration is to be 
abolished has already been promised hy 
Government What the Indian mibhc have 
urged that it should be abolished immedi- 
ately The moral atmosphere in Fyi has 
become so foul and the while settlers there 
have grown so accustomed to treat the 
coolies likes Slav eA that even iree recruited 
labour most for years be unable to escape 
ill treatment and moral infection The 
tradition and the atmosphere must change 
Vrit avW.in. v.*i. ’rt?e 2 >*iwvJrt- 
cadc Labour, moreover, is not at alt abund 
ant in India \\c, therefore, cordially en 
dorse Mr C V iVndrews's changed opinion 
on the subject He has eeot the following 
statement to tlr Government of India lor 
tbe Interdepartmental Coufercoce in 
London to be held this month 

' I am aware that tbe cooclosion I bare reacbed 
on tti>« snbyect muet appear revolatioaary, ta the 
liebt of wbat I have written before Bnt I save bees 
dnvea to by wbat oppeare to me tbe inevitable 
lo/tic of facts 

Otizinally I bad a firm conviction that it was 
good for Indians even of the coohe class to 
emisrnte* My one objection was to tbe ledentore 
system Itself and i ezpected that if tbe indenture 
system were removed other things would right 
theois'lves Bull bare been forced step by step to 
tbe conclasioD that at present any for n of recruited 
emigration of the ordinary Indian villagers to far 
d stout lands under strange conditions is likely to 
lead to great moral evils 

There are other gronnds of objection to Indian 
recmited labour emigration Tbe political argnmeot, 
for Instance fa very strong indeed The economic 
nrgament also that India it«elf is short of labonr, is 
mat 'xwh'ant vienght Bat the. matal Mgnmtr.v ap 
pears to me to go deepest. And ns far as my own 
personal judgment is eonceroed, tbe verdi t on that 
side IS final 

It IS difficult to set down in any detail the causes 
o( this moral detenoration vkhicU I have noticed in 
Sooth Vinca and Fgi and I shall not attempt to do 
so Bnt it is easT to grnsp tbe central fact that 
Indian village life is a very complex growth which 
needs much greater knowledge of its conditions before 
von can snccessfully transplant it The following 
extract written by a Planter, who knew tbe condi 
tionscf Tyi, appears to me to go to the rootoflhe 
matter — 

‘Coming to tbe actual conditions of the Fiji people 
It was dear that they conld not be tolerated Tfe 
caates of the disgracefal depravity were indicated 
as —(1) tbe breaking of family life (2) tbe heriiin» of 
the people together in barracks (3J no ptovision%t 
the rites and customs of their own home surround 


iiiB moui:k’^ RnviB^\ lou \iav, vm 


iriRf Itswnj^lOine thit the chief ofteofkr* net 


lanclioticd the cniiRratiou ?.ithout them-dves under 
tahiiis to provide the |<«oplc »h eh thev woold b— ■' 
had to do by transtilin in™ bodily whole Tillages 

aconsidernUe part thereoi' . , „ 

■ \* ftoy scheme for traniplantins 11 e whole Tillage 
to r il Is not a practical riueslion there seems — 

to discuss it at this juncture 
icertain islhat, 


labour recruiting has 


lud'i 


witliiii the caste or (3) To be ruinously expeoilre, 
or W) To unnecessarily restrict the liberty of traret 
or t5 To hinder the physical, material or nioral 

need welfare of the members of the caste, or (0) That 

appears to it has ceased to command the approval of a laige 

'indiTidual indentured mmonty of the c 


n the past so in the long 


; including I 


„.n well aware that 
IT thing pnbi shed in 
on Fiji 1 base not 
r with Mr Pearson 


. . less than t 

fourth of Its total adult male memliers 

_ may luaUe the required dedaralioa qualihed, it 

iw. .. i.-.v ..-.-ight mitigate the moral enl It wdl ' ' 

be seeu that this point goes far beyond the w" 
tion of ah ihtion of indenture 

In taUiDg uD this position I i 
1 am going I lucU further than ai 
Mr learsoos and iny Report c 

had nnj opportunity of goiog Qvei 

the reasons which hare led to this new cooelusio 
and therefore 1 would wish it 

iibo., Wo., 

was inadequate My prwtat opinion is ‘hat ao marriage beroid t 

alteroatiTeViteniof datant emigratonofunskdlel upon 

lodmo lal oor is liUely to succeed at T’****^! ? . A *; 


by such raodificAtions and limitalioni t 
may seen just and rensonahle 

ILtlStBSTIOTS. 

Clause (1) 

1 A does not ohserxe tlie custom of laraeatatioa 
and beating of breasts (by women) in public on the 
occasion of a death in the family, for which be is 
fined by the headmen of the ciste 

J A does not get the hair shaved off or the 
moustache and lieard remored oncompletion offu 
neral obie<]uict nod hente the lOTitatioa to caste 
I IS slopped j 

■ giriog or nccepiing a girl in 
r ng (*i^W) generally agreed 


nil ,n“lhoMCoVntnea*Vh'i^”have suffered from g.il of nnother s ibeaste for which be ts escommu 
evils of indenture The simpler problem of nicated 
ind”rl»eirfhouVd“G^.t "bT'trwf ‘pei^ ‘^Lomu.unieated for not g.r og the^^.c^.-^d 

“SOdcrU^n ?r«roSU“» orcoosummaborof marnage 
by GomnaSnt ^But the acknowledg^ed failure of the ciau« (« 


•uwu.u -i very careful before 

Boothet State attempt io this dieeetion 


start ' it is' resolved that A should pay a certaiu'fine 
for fotega travel or sea voyage and that he is to he 
.excommno caied on failore to pay it 

Clause (3) , . 

ezcoiD DUO rated for not getting a girl mamea 


Baroda Caste Uaagei BJl .. . _ . . 

1 1 allhougli she IS past a certain age 

A draft bill lias been recently puolisnw jg, Afineljudgmsotpassed in terms of section 
ifiTlflroda under tbe orders ol HisIItRh 4 shall be published by post^ig copies of the same U 
ebp Maharaia GaeUwad forextendtng every Chora or other pubic place in villages and 

ness the Maharaia trt«»w,i b .oduded m the hmitsof the territoriat jnns 

the jurisdiction of the Wltllin ac diction of U e court On the due publ cation of the 


include certain caste questions 
tionable matters under the cn il laws The 
obiect of the bill is laudable It is to ritc 
repress to the piosress.ve mmor.tjr 
casts tyrtiinj ate preamble nnd some 
sections or tl.e bill are eittteted belon 

tVherens Caste usages and F'‘‘=i;‘7*«*l!»t’t&''r 
i“oc'^val« ru'‘d'uoV“au;v hndcr the pb^wal 


judgment so pasted it thaU be unlawful to door 
coerce any member of the caste to do any fti't die 
nllowed bv the judgment nod to on it or coerce any 
meiuber of the caste to omit anything required to be 
done bv tbe Jadgmeut - 

tkhoever does any act which it is unlawfui 
to omit itoder section G slioll apart from any 
lability which !c msy incur foe the act or oraissiou 
under any other law for the li ne being in force be 
pun shed with simple Imprisonment which may 
extend to six nlonlhi and shall also be liable to fine 
The ideal method of social reform and 


castes whose usages nod of the rctlrcss of socnl gneyances is that 

revolts oguiust ^ ^ Jd Jnt 10 the paNc which depends on the change in social 

theiryoke an w ggtened opinion nod opinion brought nbout by education and 

interest to it. ^ _ hereby enacted as ■ r _f___ t).,s .f te a 


help It to assert itself it 1 

'°'^TNorwUhstand.ugaojth.ug^cout^ 

sage or practee is such that it caa 00 
enforced ns the usage or praet ce^ ^ 


Procedure Code 
specified v 
longer be 

specified caste, or mat it can uuijr uv »-•»• 
the modiflcBtions nud limitations spccineo 


by social reform propaganda But it is a 
slow process There is no reason why 
person should suffer pecuniarily or be per- 
secuted or be obliged to behave like n 
coward, because he docs not, in matters 
of mere custom or usage, hold the 
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same opinions as bis ftllow casUmeu 
Baroda has, therefore, done \vell m intro 
ducing this bill The position of the 
British Government is diSerent la 
British India we must overcome caste 
tyranny by the operation of en ightened 
pablic opinion and individual monl 
courage But soci .1 tyranny must be 
killed if the general level of rainlmess 
m thought and action m our country is 
to be equal to that of countries which are 

socially and politically the freest 


State versus Company Management 
of Railways 

The following editorial note appears m 
TAeStatesimn of Apnl4 — 

TheBonrtlof Trade regulation enahliag Ibc de 
partment to tabe over tbe English eanals is one of 
the most important admii istrative measnres oftbe 
war period For tbuty or forty years the Bntisb 
raiway companies bought up the canals and killed 
their tralEc to suit the r on n purposes white the ad 
mieutratire aalbonties looked on and did nothing 
tochecL the process The Liberals, when they were 
out of office declared they would do sooiethiog to 
revive the canals A Comniissioa was actoally ap 
pointed vhen theyreturoed but noihia^ practKal 
came of It The fact that action can now be taVea 
IS due to the Bationalitattoa of the railway systeni 
Germany a trade progress during the past thirty 
years has been due to many factors but hardly a 
single one of them IS more important than tbe mag 
Dincent ayitem ofcanalt and canal sed rivers wbi» 
worked in eo-operatioa with tbe State railways per 
mits of through freights for goods at very low rates 
from every corner of Germany to all ber ports and to 
all ber internal trading centre* 

Reading between the lines the intelli 
gent readers will not find it at all diffi 
cult to understand how Tbe States 
man, which has of late been so per 
sistently averse to the assumption by 
tbe Government of the management of 
Railways m India, lest such a course of 
action on its part leads to inefficiency of 
control, IS in full sjmpatbj with the idea 
of State control not only of Railways but 
also oi Canals in England, m imitation of 
the system obtaining in Germany where 
effiacncy is the watchward 0 si sic 
omnia The reason for this seemingly 
inconsistent attitude on the part of an 
Anglo Indian journal is however, not far 
to seek — the tnck is too transparent to 
escape undetected India, according to our 
contemporarv, is nothing else but the 
exploiting ground for bnglishmen of all 
clasees and conditions and here Railwavs 
managed by the Companies go to swell 
their pockets w hile their State control and 
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btatc working cannot but, for obvious 
reasons, benefit to some extent tbe poor 
Indian taxpajer in various wavs, and 
this IS too much for a self seeking Anglo 
Indian to bear with journal calmness and 
equammitj Ihis is the whole secret of 
the business It is not that our fnend 
lacks in intelligent apiirecidtion of things, 
buticis that he lacks in sjrapathj and 
magnanimitj in discussing questions 
aflectingthe interests of the vast majority 
ofttis Majestv s Indian subjects RM 

Vacation Work for Hon’ble Members. 

At the last meeting of the Bengal Legis 
lative Council Lord Konaldshay is report- 
ed to have observed — 

1 would venlure to suggest to Hon ble Members 
Ibnt thev might find some osclnl work dar og the 
Council vacation in turning overia their own minds 
metbods by which further funds might be collected 
by the Goveratneni and la going round their con 
stitueacics and in educating eonsiitueots upon tfaat 
point SO that it the time does come when the Im 
penal Goveroment cods der it wise sod riebt to 
impose further taxes for tbe prosecution of further 
reforms tbea tbe people will bate been educated up 
to It and ibev will more read ly consent to additionol 
taxation That is only a •uggestion I throw ont as 
to bow lion ble Memb rs might usefully employ tbeir 
spare time during tbe Conucil vacation 

It may be taken for granted that His 
Excellency tbe Governor of Bengal did not 
throw out this suggestion m a playful 
mood 

There IS no question that more money 
ought to be spent on general, agricultural, 
industrial, technical and commercial 
education, ou sanitation, and agncuUural 
and industrial development, in order 
to bring Bengal to an equal level with 
the advanced countries of tbe world But 
bow to find tbe money ’ The official 
solution of the difficult) iies in additional 
taxation But is the country economically 
in a po'iition to bear more taxation ? 
The non official answer IS in the negative 
ICtlie people cannot afford to paj more 
taxes how can the efforts of honourable 
members make them acquiesce in ad. 
ditionol taxation ’ No persuasive words of 
the honourable i,enllenicn can increase the 
incomes of tbe people If their incomes 
increi'C, they con p ij more taxes But 
increase of incoiut depends on the improve 
meat and extension ot agriculture and on 
mdnstnal development But these them 
selves depend on additional expenditure 
It i«o vicious circle The solution lies to 
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some extent lu retrcncliment of cxpeuli 
ture and in the application of tbe proceeds 
of all taxes to the objects for winch they 
were levied Tor jnstance for years the 
receipts from the Rond Ce‘^s and the Pnblic 
M orhs Ce's « ere not «pent cnttrelr on the 
objects for « Inch they were levic 1 lord 
Carmichael agreed to set right this direr 
son of funds iron their proper oljects 
Somi. of thc'C objects were ritrnl water 
supply rural drainage and construction of 
village roads If the money collected for 
these purposes had been throughout right 
ly spent Bengal would hare been heal 
thier thau it is thus increasing tbe people s 
earning capacity and agricultural produce 
would hare been easier to transport than 
now 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
both civil anJ military expenditure has 
increased more rapidly than the growth of 
revenue warranted Tli“ older territorial 
distribution of the country was more eco 
notnical than what obtains at present 
Hut even keeping the territorial boun 
danes e\act!y as they are at present all 
the Comcnisstoaersbips maybe abolished 
They do not exist in Madras and Madras 
18 not less efliciently governed than any 
other province If democratic principles 
were largely followed in Indian admmis 
tration there would be less sedition and 
therefore expenditure on the secret and 
other police services could be reduced We 
have ^own m Qur last number how better 
education and better sanitation would 
reduce crime and nt the same time lorrcasc 
the earning power and tax bearing eipa 
city of the people It is therefore, pmc 
ticable to reduce police expenditure by 
direct and indirect means It is iindoubl 
cdly n more urgent and important duty to 
improve and extend education and snnita 
tionthnnto divide districts and increase 
expenditure by appointing new magis 
trates judge* police superintendents and 
constructing new office buildings for new 
district beadquarters TDnquestiona'b'lv 
executive officers have now more duties 
to discharge than formerly But the 
proper remedy lies in the extension of 
local sell government not in the multi 
plication of officers and districts Tbe 
public should be trusted and entrosted 
with more \\ ork ‘ The Euro«an ser 
vices in Ifidn as they arc railed are the 
most extravagantly paid services in the 
world as wcharesDOnn more than once 


And because the Lurope m servants of the 
crown arc paid extravagant salaries In 
dian public servants h ive to be paid on a 
more hbcral scale than the ‘ market 
pni^s of profissionnl labour would rc 
quire The most important means of 
retrcnchraent vxould be to replace all Euro 
pean officers except the few whose services 
might be indispensable for the time being 
b\ Indian ofiicers Justice also demands 
that this should he done and moreover, 
India la too poor a country ta.be able to 
l>ear the burden of the most highly paid 
services in the world The employment of 
Indians n ould also increase the efficiency 
of the administration as they would be 
in greater sviupaihy with the aims and 
aspirations of the people and more amen 
able to public opinion 

Lord RonalJshay speaks ofa time when 
the Imperial Go\eniment may consider 
It wise and ri],bt to impose further taxes 
As wc fin 1 the Bnush Premier and other 
British state«mcB repeatedly declaring 
that tbe present War is n war for the 
undicatioii and safeguarding of detsocra 
tic prtociple^ it may not be considered Iri 
pertinent if we suggest that the people 
of this country be allowed in pursuance 
of democratic methods to have aa efiec 
tivc voice ID detcrminiog when it maj be 
wise and right to impose further taxes 
for the prosecution of further reforms 
I ord CuTzoD and men of his school are of 
opinion that as tbe British Government 
IS responsible for tbe good goiernmcnt of 
India and ns good goyernment js possible 
only if the British spirit and Bntlsh 
methoils nre followed nod as further, 
Bntish officers alone cau be imbued with 
the proper British spirit and follow British 
methods hence there ought to be a great 
preponderance of Bntish officers in all 
services requiring the power of control 
initiative A-c it is not our purpose to 
examine this contention here Mhat we 
*ny »x that the spirit of the Bntish 
constitution requires that there should be 
no taxation without representation, and 
that the people shoull control all cxp*n 
ditute So we desire that these Bntish 
nnnciplev should be followed in India 
\\e do not want anything un British 
I« fact we desire nothinp more than to 
exercise what Mr 1 loyd beorge describes 
as the right of those who submit to 
authonty to have a voice in thcir own 
Oovemment 
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Prof Cliandrabhushan Bhadun 

Professor Chandrabhuslinn Bhadun lias 
retired from the Presidency College alter 
30 years’ service Hi" aanie is not as 
v>eU knovrn as it ought to be He las been 
literally a silent worker and has never 
advertised hmiself or asked his friends to 
do so As his old pupils and admirers say 
la Iheit latevjcll address, he la “one of the 
makers of modern chemistry m Bengal 
“The cause of chemical science, and 
especially its technical side, has always 
been sacred to you Both in the College 
and beyond, you have ever sought to 
adiance the knowledge and practice of 
chemistry ^\hen the story of the derelop 
vaewt of the eheuMeof vwdwstry 
comes to be written, your name, sir, is 
sure of obtaining a high rank as one ol its 
early promoters and pioneers The Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical W otks and 
the Bengal Miscellany ov\e their inception 
and subsequent success and rcpuLatiou lo 
a great measure to yourself’ Prof 
Bhadun bad no training in foreign lands, 
and had not the advantage of practical 
training in any factory ket he succeeded 
m mastering many manafacturing methods 
adapting them to Indian conditions, and 
in erecting large sulphuric acid and other 
plants i>f P C Ray, who presided over 
the meeting at which tlie farewell addresses 
were given to Prof Bhadura bore remark 
able testimonv to hiscbaractcr and talents 
Prof Ray said that Prof Bhadun was 
the greatest master of practical chcmistiy 
in India Coming from such a source this 
IS high praise indeed And yet this cvpcrt 
began liie ns a dcmonstritor on Rs 40 jjer 
mensem and ended bis career in the pro 
Tinctal service ’ Dr Ray said that when be 
first joined sen ice in the Presidency College 
Mr bhndunu«cd to work for 12 hours a 
day, and that his own success as n pro 
fessor and evpenmenter wasdue not a little 
lo the help received from the latter Prof 
Bhadun IS now busr as c\cr, with \nnou5 
projects , a fpint di^tdlerv being' one 
of them He IS neanng 00 Heat present 
wotka for It or 15 houn a day IBs 
heart s de«iri. is the establishment of o 
■* small laboratory for the carrying on of ex 
perimcnts in in lustnal chemistry, so that 
iiefore large «cale comtrcrcial pcotlucUoti ts 
commcnccil, proi.ts"fs and luclliixN nia\ 
Ije thoroiighlv testi-*! 


‘ Step by Step " 

111 the cour-e of his reply to the address 
presented to the \iceroy in Lahore by the 
bikbs Hts Excellency said i 
I <jnipath sc whole heartcJlj with Indiau aspira 
tioaa and 1 bo[>e >l Will be niy lot, daiiDg in^r period 
of office to assist them to find greater scope But 
letar repea here a warn \vh ch ittsmrdutj 
coiistantir to reiterate in these times of exuberant 
pohttcat actirlties nheft people s minds are d sturbed 
and opinions are uRsettlcd by the contiiet nod crash 
oi empires —let tie repeat that the ideal which is 
best suited for India is not so much rapid progress 
as steade progress Ho not e'cpcct moIcqI changes 
If progress i5 tu be sare it must be consol dated step 
b) Stqi 

This IS similar to what the Viceroy said 
in reply to the address of the Indian As 
sociatiOD in Calcutta 

Ttit %t?iC avsfaat. -Mii tft 

her peopi are plants that weourselres hare watered 
and if the LIds«o n is not oJnars what tve expect 
It IS not fur us to blaaie the plant There aredonbt 
less soiCi. of y>u wlo line our footsteps lialtitig 
and not progress slow hut 1 should be dishonest ft 
1 held out aor hotie that progress will be rapid 
Neither the Uriiish constitutiin uor the British 
teu){wrameot is food of catastropl c chaoge« 
nororesach chances coo«isteDt with developments 
on sound and heollhy I n s rroi,Tt«s shoal 1 
be steady and sure nn 1 in regard to it 1 believe 
that my vkws are in close hannonv whikb tIio<c 
of mv predecessor nbo was so happy as to 
win the confidence of India and os ng Lord Hard 
tegea woed« I lioju. some da> to tee India huld a 
position of eonal ty a longst the sister nations of 
which ttic Uritisli Cmpre is composed 

^\hat the \iixroy said in the I’tiujab 
might hate bcin more appropriate if 
uttered in I’vtrograd 

If n man is ly mg still it is superfltious tu 
tell him that he must uot run too fast If 
,1 man is accustomed lo ride he may be 
warned not to gallop at a breakneck pace , 
but 'ucli adtice IS unncce^isary lu the case 
of one w ho has not got a lior«c and there 
fore does not propos'* to ndc 

The \ iccroy speaks of * the ideal which 
i3 best suiteil lor India’ b-ing “not «o 
much rapid progress us steady progress 
Do rot cxijcct Moicnt changes If progress 
IS lobe sun. It must be consolidated rtep 
by step ’ \\c do not lichevc that India is 
outside the world \Sc believe the pace of 
progress wliah nuits Japan nnd the 
VbiUppiocs wjU Sint India too Uas not 
progress been sure nod has it not l*ecn 
consoltdiil-tl in Japan and the Philippines ’ 
The most irrefutable argument in the 
armoura of nor ruler* is the jKcu’imnty of 
India It IS irrefutable l<caiise rcnllv 
til rc IS DO other country an the world 
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In the state of Nature, if the ciiriron 
ment be favorable, then there is progress 
if unfavorable, thenn;herc is clcgencration 
But m the case of man, 

“ It IS by rcsut/fi? the enviroameat that min 
has attained those qualities of tniod nad heart 
wli ch d ffetentiate Ui n from other ao maH, and 

Ml bj J.iia.oS to 't 1 «»a lb"t proETK'” ““ 

principle ol resistance and not on that of 
Byolution produced the ape effort has produced 
man r 93 

It IS not so much by evolution as ert »rt 
that social progress takes place The same 
%\ nter has pointed out that — 

ibi 

essential particulars haie no ndu.dual 

I’bir .1. p.,u n.i.i..lloil.ibholc.«d 

Bo" I™ 

dipood. Son lb' -d'Tbi,"' 

feSSraii “SS 

T^ese two wetoes cinnot be treated apart one is a 

functiott of the other 

And SO. even if It be taken granted 
that we bate not "evolved sufficiently lo 
tbe right direction to be fit for ^ 
nuahfied form of self goverument. our 
(jovernnieiitisto blame to n very great 
extent for such a state of things 

PROCRL'S \m) lconomic COSOITIOSS 
Thsrc cm be no ptosress 
economic coditions of a society nrc better 
cd The celebrated founder of coiitmeotal 
socialism Karl Maix s proposition was 

That in every luston al epoch the r"»" 

„odroJ.oM„i=v>d««'«"""’ r”Vt 

teUectunl h stof v of that epoch 
Again, he wrote — 

SK.ll W. .1 CM 1.0.C ■< Ibc rc.ull o( ■■ O'" 

noinie evotalioa 

Dcniolins a rrencll nnicr, nninlains 
that tbc mnjOTHy of dinerciit racial 
characteristics arc the results 
ccoaomic clnaflcs ahich a 
referable to pbys.co economic caj 'c 
I'rof Scligman also t\ rites that 

l.«^\uriiudc ofVL“^nuVtoI«iroti.c’inot^<i*^‘^ 

1 permit tbe roornl idcnl* to pewolale ^ 

Tahv 

v'i 7 "V|r”oienirnt In tie tt ntennl f<wHl on toTtl t 


teat mass of the population there will be an oppot 
tnmtT for the oofoldinf! of a higher moral life , ^t 
not until the economic conditions of society become 
far more Ideal will the ethical development of the 
mdiXal have a free field 

Seligmaos Cconomie Interpretatian of -History, 

** in the records of the past the moral uplift of 

homamty has been closely connected *,‘^'“1 

and economic progress and that the ethical ideals of 
tbecommunity which can alone bring about any 
lastme advance in ciyilization, have been erected 
on a^ rendered possible by the solid foundation of 
material prosperity 76 cf pp 13313* 


Equal Opportunities 
lo reply to the nddress of the .Moslem 
community the Viceroy said lu Lahore 
Do not forget that the policy of Government is 

always one of equal opportunities and that the hene- 

fits to be derived from equal opportunities can only 
be realised if all classes are equally eealoos to mike 
the best oftlie opportnnities which are given them 
When It can be shown that the opportonities are 
not eqoal there IS a ease fir the Government to help 
batwneo they are equal then it is for the community 
to take action and the Ooyernment is powerless 
V,« agree Only "all classes" ought in 
our opinion to include Aoglo lodians, iti 
both the old aud nen senses Indians do 
notenjoj equal opportiioities with them 

• Time Fully Occupied 
In rvply to the nddress of the Piinplj 
Chiefs Assocntion fit Lihore the \iecroy 
observed 

It IS impussiMe f t me as 1 hare said on former 
occasoot to diseuss qucstious wh kh are under the 

consideration of the heeretary of htate and with re 
card to which »e can hardlyexpect nn answer from 
those whose time is fully occupied m the immediate 
task of bring ng lint war lo a Mclorioui conclusion 
This IS true to n considcrtible extent, 
though it nny not he entirely and literally 
correct It is nho true, however, that the 
question of Irish Home Rule, the problem 
of nationil education, the problem of 
bringing British laborers ‘ bqck to the 
land, etc, are recciting attention m 
England But we may be expected to be 
satisfied willi the Viceroy's reply seeing 
that India does not count to tlie same 
extent as, for instance, Ireland does 
Soldiers and Officers 
Kcfcniig to the desire of many vouiig 
men of the better educated class to become 
commiwioncd officers in the nrmy, Lord 
Chelmsford and in hts reply to the address 
of the Punjab CbicI s \ssocmtion • 

If tie nomlivr coining fir \ aril f r scivicv protr* 
IvTgc enough lo justify tli? f irmnli m ( f a nint <n th< 



Puu ab \out ay rest assuicd tUat e efy opportu 
ty w 1! bcgnen to enable those curolled o qnal ff 
l^le^lselves for advaaceo ent accord ng to the r 
n tary aptitudes I need hardly remndyou how 
ever that they must be tra ned ns sold ers before they 
can asp re to be officers and tl at n thearmras n 
other walks of 1 fe people mast learn to walk bef re 
they can espect to run 

We do uot remember to have e\erread 
or heard that any Indian ever tvaiited to 
nm before he had learned to v. alk If any 
body 1 notvs of any such man of course 
outside a lunatic asylum it uould be in 
terestingto make his acquaintance We 
are sure the \iceory has been misinlormed 
if he has been told there are such men in 
India 

\oungnien in India v.ant to be com 
missioned officers just m the same way 
as young Englishmen get such posts 
that IS to saj after receiving ‘in officers 
trmmng they do not v. ant to he appoint 
ed straight from their desks to the com 
mand of regiments In England men do 
not generally receive first a privates 
training tl en a private s experience 
oi actual fighting then an officer s traioiug 
and last an officer s coromissiou tbongb 
manj rise from the ranks Eligible young 
men there are trained to be officers So far 
as Indians are concerned there is no pos 
sibility for the best trained and most ev 
penenced privates to receive a King s 
commission nor is there any institution 
for training our young men to b^orae 
commissioned officers we mean officers 
bolding tbe King s commission 

We do not know why Lord Cliclmsford 
has failed correctly to understand tbe exact 
aspiration of those of our young men who 
want to become officers But in order that 
there may not be any further misconcep 
tion in future we may repeat that they 
want to undergo exactly the same training 
as is given to British vouog men at Sand 
hurst or at Quetta Saugor and Welling 
ton that they want to undergo exactly 
the same tests (except that of race) ns 
young Englishmen undergo and that they 
want to receive the Kings commissions 
They do not m the best want things to be 
made ectsy for them 

Mr C R Da»’c insinuations against 
Sir Rabmdranalh Tagore 
The address delivered by Mr C R Das 
from the prcaidentml chair of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference contains several 
insinuations against Sir Rabindranath 


Tagore It is not our ptirposi. to Utempt 
to deal with all of then In fact wc 
should not have felt it necessary to notice 
any of them h id not Mr Das spoken from 
the presidential chair of the B ngal Pro 
\incial Conference and mentioned the 
Modern Renew by name as the source of 
his information anl if there hal been 
any protests from the delegate's As he 
has not given any reference to anj parti 
cular issue page and passage of this 
Review which in fairness be ought to have 
done wc are unable to irgue with him 
He adm ts that lie has not leid the w hole 
of Sir Rabindranath lagores address 
(which of the several addresses delivered 
by the poet IQ America he means he does 
notsav — probably he refers to The Cult 
of Nationalism } he also says that for 
that reason he has probably formed a 
wrong idea of the address but nevertheless 
he has not been able to resist the tempta 
tion of making ungenerous insinuations 
against the poet The presidentship of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference is a respon 
sible position As Mr Das was chosen 
to fill that position be ought to have 
tried to ascertain wbetber any copy of the 
complete address was availablefor perusal 
But we do not think he made any sneh 
endeavour We know if he had made the 
attempt be could have got a copy Only a 
few brief extracts have appeared in our 
review Some comments have al«o appear 
ed They may supply material for discus 
Sion But nothing has been published in 
our pages which can justify Mr Dts s in 
sinu ittons 

Mr Das insinuates that Rabindra 
natb s knighthood has debasea him Sir 
Rabindranath is no longer th- lover of 
Ins country winch plain Rabindranath 
was Toallwhoknow the poet and have 
read his past aud recent utterances and 
works this must appear as a most grotes 
quely absurd insinuation We are sure it 
was unworthy of the chair Mr Das occu 
pied 

Every one in Bengal knows that no- 

body made much of the poet sknighthood 

neither himself nor his friends and ad 
mirers As Mr Das seems to read our 
Review we may be allowed to ask him 
to draw correct conclusions from the 
following passages among others 

\pparenlly, he cares precious httle 
for his title of English knighthood and the 
degree of doctorate Indeed, he seems to 
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rej,ard tbem with half nmusicmcnt [The 
Modern Rc\ lew I cbrunr>, J017, p 218) 
No sentiment seims to tomrannu I is life 
so completely ns loyalty to Indnu ilenls 
This loyalty la no mere acidcniic formula, 
no pose but a reality It js with him 
somethinc eivid taugible it is some 
thing nhve practical fit to li\c and 
work for I sinll be born in Inilia ngun 
aiul again remarked Tagore with a 
smile of pride 1 ghting up his fate With i 
all her poverty misery and wretchedness 
1 love India best ( Ibid p >20 ) 

These two extracts are from on arty 
received from America 

As for Rabindranath a address ocimi 
Colt of Nationalism we arc sorry ng of 
unalile to give an idea of it m a fgh the 
sentences The Seattle i’ost /at cbing in 
September, 2C 1910 said ot it n time to 
It would be impoishle to eepar f*'* 
th selcsely bn td stourae aud p t th it 
w Uboat do or great wrong to tl e rivalry l»e 
in large epaee on rcreallj andcs cotlegca and 

world o^r conn i i o » a oglenuH U imbued 

mail The ndv duals he m _f 
eat on and ell aalio s outs <• lurthcniip 

now sc ent icd loto f>oi\«r-o»'rc Of the opinion 
^ _ harmful nvalrr 

One more scntenga^xist and result 
that 18 that in Port, for winch 
this same address do not hlame cither 
Indian relationSf ,t8 affiliate 1 colleges 
Portland Orego against harmful riealry 
fortunate that n we think healthy emu 
impression oCsary and beneficial In cut 
\jr Dasirootsof harmful rivalry has 
giarised th*. emulation been also made 
^of some 7 ^\et^onOt think it was be 
C^lie name^ power of the members of the 
ttee all competent men and some 
eniovinc deserved eminence to discover 
a via media It cannot bf contended that 
it is the rivalry between the ainjyersity 
and some colleges which alone can be 
harmful rival'? cdlrsr and 

college in teaching for the I A I Sc 
H A S- B Sc examinations is more ex 
tensive and is possibly harmful Thisbarm 
ful rivalry has to he eliminated or 
Lnimisel wMe the healthy spirit of 
cmn*lion a id-," co operati m should lie 
conserved niid stimulated This « n pro 
blcra for the university to solv- and 
solution if achieved might have pointed 
wav to the means of destroying harm 
airy m post graduate teaching nnd 
iiragitig hcalthv emulation nad eo- 
As the committee has dealt 


to record o’*,''’ 

eervatioM* /“I followtiiW'' 

thesysthey might ^ a' V 
trntii extent the fojfofdatid 

of thecgrs nnd 

wowidj-ctlian Hat IMJ 

orjtl tnis leads us to . --j pno 

e adoptcil so'»c of the 

pies 1 lid down in the I ‘”^1, Mueation 
,„V,.Pd°„r'oTrs;"tfSfdy^ 

university tcncliers slionld 

in uiidergrndunte work js 

spirit should dominate it AH Aerecarf* 
octunlly done in Cambridge A 
this principle the committee onsc 

agree with tins opinion and would 

see all those engaged in M A. and M 
work tnl ing niso some i„eher 

graduate instruction at least m . .^p.g 
stages Unfortunately, *^5 SfSt 

that prevail lierc arc somewhat ai 
from those obtaining m I t^tidoa ao . 
dcr the reahration ot 8ucb nn ideal imi 
ticable at present Under the coffl®it . 
scheme the only persons who "*h do u 
undergraduate and post graduate w 
will be ta) teachers whose services are ** 
froratime to time by n pntate 
nnd (6) teachers in colleges whos^ ** ct 
ments speciolly quuhfy thcm'for po® 
graduate vnatructiun and who undertate 

at the request of the university nnd for a 

remuneration deeded on by it to deliver 
a course of lectures on selected topics Bu' 
the r miraber must necessarily be stua" 
nnd therefore it is some undetcraduates 
of a few coll ges only who tnu he intlnencea 
hy tlicm 

The second principle laid down by the 
Haldane Cniuiiiission which wowitlrcf^*" 
to IS embodied ni the following passage 
(paragraph 71) — 


tV identi (boulil be r< loved to separate lost 
Thejotijjht to be <a constant cciafnct v tl 
wliosredoag ore advanced work than tiei 
BDtwioarei t too far bejond them but at 
and eotonrace ll em 1 y the fam I nr prcscnct 
attainable (oral 

Cambridge presents a concrete 
nicot of this wholesome principle 

Hie Calcutta Committee have 
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^muiement (T/?*- 
Y 1917 p 218)\ 

Tins SET-^n jrfatlet and therefore the ^^o^derful 

poputnntv iXn :c foriMuttug its Customers The rtisons 

, V ' * 1 

so u?^l nr to ‘•cck 

O*” limsii— Up io date 

In iirjcer— Just nml Moderate 
In qimhfcj-^nie Gold Gtnrinteed 
In l-\ccjiiion--projMpf 

To sum up I Sett is cheap & just. 

Reliable and Respectable 
Illnstratetl Cnt ilofftic sent free on rcqttcot 

SETT & Co, 

JeweUtrs and Watch mal era and Opticians 
-> ‘I irtm Cc Sircel, CAICUITA 
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The Bengal Nursery 



Rose eL - 
of our o^vo'le- 
lectton "* — 
12 Re . 
a n (] 4 a _ _e 
dozen # %hj 1 
fl o w e r for 
Ram) season 
suitable for 
sawiii" this 
time As lo 
per tola 



seeds atRe i 4delivered free 


All sorts of /Vwrt, Flower etc Plants and 
grafts from the e'cperimental trees of our 
own gardens at a moderate Price 
Apply for oar Price fiats 
Proprietors — 

1 C DAS & SON% 

1 Mamcktoh Mmii Rotd Calcutta 

ALLUMINIUM 

Largest complete House 
in India. 


I Crown Brand 


HALF PRICE SALEI 
For one month only. 

Our Nickel Siher watch - 
an excellent time keeper and 
best suited for gentlemen 
Guaranteed for 3 jears Price 
Rs 7 14 o, 9-14-0 now sold 
for Its 3 15 0.4 15 o huperi 
or Kaiu'A\ Rlcul.\tor 
W atch Price Rs 13 now sold 
forRs 6-S-o, Taney Goi D GlLT Open I ACL 
Watch Price Rs 20. now sold fot Rs. 10 
Rest Wrist Watch with leather strap pnet- 
aoSorts country Rs 13, now sold for Rs C Lady's size t5ii\ ep 
V egetable Watch price Rs 16, now for Rs 8 Strong and 

Seeds reliable e ght Da\ Watch in Nickel case open 

for tins season price Rs ?o, now sold for Rs |o, same in 

at Re I 4 silver case open face price Rs 24, now sold 
■ SSottseoantty jiUer Hunt.nc SV, 

Season flower price Rs 30 now sold for Rs 15 Special, 
Offek Purchaser of every watch \vil) get 



pure guaranteed utensils special quotations 
to wholesale buyers 
Old and broken taken back 
Illustrated Price List free on 
appheatwn 

' Jewan Lai & Co., > 

Tele Address cj Canning St Calcutta 
"Martaliimin’ Phone —No 3152 


one fancy chain and purchaser of six at a 
time will get one free of the same sort 

Competition Watch Co. 

25, Madan Mitra Lane (Al) 
CALCUTTA ^ 

The Ionic Pharmacy 

TROr T K UVJJVR’S 

ell InowR Scieai fie PUgueRemed e» ^ 

cons sts of r asue Solut on o 10 o 

Certncide o lo o 

and 

Dutio o Dtroeni o 5 o 

Ton c Solation , 80280 

Lirer Solution o «' • 

, Cholera Solot on 
Hkiod Funfy ng Solution 
P n^wonn o nimeni 
Tooili po vder Q 

Preparatious for daily u‘ 

PRor M J Cajjars riiARMvi 

Csjrel Hair o i 
Cocoanut Hair oil 
^<4.ne Water 3 ozs net 
Lavender Water 
g™p«H,poph„ph„„rL„. 

Lime IVater 

bnWatw 
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TI^JODF.RV RrviK\V 


“Tlif Japan Magazine” C TOKYO)- 

Lnglish It mdlnt.-mniihigli standard of Rxccltaire „ , 

Japanese life, .nduslrj, Irtctature,- and art dearly frirnUy and 
in their true eolonr It i, distinctn elv Japanese in foni^ „ • t 1 

art inner ItTsT' "'u '““'’'"’“"'J' d'lnstrated ruth l,alr’ton^”o“ 
art paper It is a publication n orth while. 

Icirir Sulmriptmo, Bs 12 pnst Cteo 

the japan magazine CO 

3. Itc home ncMtalwaicho, Kotimach! Tnft-n i.ms; 

Now Ready— Important Book for Commer- " 

cial Men Accountants, Book keepers, 

Company Managers Income Tax 
Officers, etc 

Higher Accounting 

WITH 

Auditing Notes, 

By Sohrab R. Davar, 

tUirister at Law, Advocate, H. bt 'j High Court. 

IJOmbay, Principal and Fouoder cf the Davar's 
CoRege o£ Commerce Hanking, Uw and Economics. 

Bombay Author of Ad Referendum of Accountincr. 
published in iw t6 yeits' Teaching eipenence « 
a Professor of Commerc al bubjects 

ee Rs 6 net. Prospectus on application 

ISrAlI Books— Engl sh, Jfarathi and Sanskiii of ana most bigoted AlloDsih 

S. GOVlND A- r-n t-tcise irnlc for free 1 

° ’ Co^s^I.TI^G Pmsicus 

Opposite Amenct, ItidmCioe'matograph, tt K Smi a. coTlto . ] 

Sandhurst Road, Girgacn, BO MBAY 

PLEASE Nora By K B tf^S 

B““ "ir .'S'l. R= 1. (2)^ E'e'i^ldjy 



the specific for all sorts of FEVPR 

ihe MalatafplsI”' wV’'® n®*' antidote to 

KnUrjement ofipVen 

I Box Re, t. V P p Re. t f 
„ TESTIMONIALS ^ 


Thuas’ Roses are reliable Thnas’ Raf«« arm ^erroav use. LV i .“J 

healthy Thuas' Ros” are free flowering Thnaa* Difficulties fin 

’'fiAagrant Thnas Own Selected. Nonumta Speakmc Ennliehl „ Tvnting 
A. ... ir^Rs 6.p„X*& Bosc.- 


famoTis Rose grafts a"re '@’’Rs'’"A''per'‘'^ 
Innominata are @ Rs. a g & i g per d^ 

Opportunity should not be missed, because this is 

the season for planting Roses * '* 

Affain ' 

Ind an Vegetable Seeds of 12. t8 and 2s vart»..~ 

Si'T.'-J",®-'' " «' .< rViSS 

E..d*feKi; '■£S!r“"“" -« ‘ 3«wri 
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MHATRE’S AEIT STUDIO 


The Premier Sculpture 


7 ft h gb (by G K Mbatre) 

Thp late Justice M G Ranide. 
Borabaj 

Worlts Executed:— 


hstltute of India, 

S SANDHURST BRIDGE, 

I Bombai 7 

i X^hnttbe • Times of ladia,' ofStb 
‘ April, 1913 sfijs 

STATLE OP MR JUSTICE RA\ADE 
I'l DOMBAY 

The above is a reproduction of a 
photograph of the statue of the late Mr 
Justice Rinadc Bombay High Court 
Judge eminent social reformer, and 
eduMtionist which has been placed on 
the north-eastern comer of the Cooper 
age and is to be unveiled on Wednes 
day by the Hon Mr C. H A HilL Mr 
Ranadc died in 1900 and his fnends 
and admirers have long been anxious 
that his memory should be perpetuated 
but there have been numerous difficul 
ties to be contended with 

The statue is seven feet in height, 
and IS mounted on a six foot pedestal 
It IS the work of Mr G K Mhatre, the 
well known Bomba> sculptor Mr 
Mhatre has been considerabl> handi 
capped by the fact that there was only 
one photograph of the late Mr Ranade, 
who had a strong dislike for the camera, 
but those vvho knew him declare that 
the likeness is extraordinarily good 
Mr Ranade is shown standing in a 
characteristic -attitude. He is wearing 
his judicial robes and is carrying in his 
right hand a legal scrol' and the repro- 
duction is so faithful that even the dc 
feet which Mr Ranade had in the right 
eye is clearly shown Mr Mhatre 
found the folds of the robes presented 
special d fficultie® and he had to place 
a cushion m marble at the back as a 
support 

The arrangements for the raising of 
subscriptions and the erection of the 
statue have been carried out by a com 
mittee which had the Chief Justice 
(Sir Lawrence Jenkins) as the president, 
and Mr Narottam Morarji Goculdas as 
Secretary 


, Statues, Busts and Ideal figures in Marble, 
Bronze or Plaster, also Paintings of Portraits 
and Ideal subjcct^designs, etc 


June 3 


state Management of Railways 


The Hon Mr. R. P Paranjpye says — 

I am distinctly in fa%our of State'Management The way in which com 
panics manage railways IS not entirely m Indian interests and Indian opinion 
cannot be brought to bear upon the Directors m eases of hardship With 
Government gradually getting more and more responsive to public opinion, it Is 
the interest of all Indians to get Government to take the railwnjs directly under 
their own management There are again many improvements and reforms which 
cannot be immediately translated into dividends but which are all the same 
essential in view of the w idet interests of the country These can only be effected 
under direct Government management* 


Colonel G F O Boughey (late of the Indian State Railwiy s ) saj s 

‘India IS a country aheteit is patlicniarly dillicnlt to find netv sources d 
reienues, and the great and growinc railway rerenoes should on no account be 
alienated to companies Such dillicnities and disadvantages as there may be In 

retaining the rail»a>sin the handsolthe Slate should he boldly faced and ade. 
quately provided for, seeing that the balance of adtan.age /.n favour 01.'!: 


« hen ordering please mention the Modem Review 
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THE SPIRIT or JAPAN 

Hi Sir Radixdrwxth TAronr 


O NE morniDg the whole world looked 
ap iQ surprise, wbea Tapnn broke 
through her walls of old habits in a 
night and came oat tnumphant It was 
done in such an incrediblj short time, that 
it seemed like a change of dress and not 
like the slow building up of a new struc 
ture She showed the confident strength 
of maturity nni the freshness and infioitc 
potentiality of new life at the same 
moment The fear was entertained that 
it was ft mere feeaV of history, a child’s 
game of Time, the blowiog up of a soap 
bubble, perfect in Its rondure and colour 
ing, hollow in its heart aod without 
substance But Japan bas proved conclu« 
stvely that tbis sudden revealment ofber 
power 13 not a shortly ed wonder, a 
chance product of time and tide, throw a 
up from the depth of obsennty to be 
swept away the next moment into the sea 
of oblivion 

The truth is that Japan is old and new 
at the same time She has her legaev ol 
/ ancient culture from the East,— the culture 
that enjoins tnau to look for his true 
:,irwealth and power in his inner soul, the 
- ralture that gives self possession m the 
face of loss and danger, self sacridce with 
out counting the cost or hoping for gain 
defiance of death, acceptance of countless 
social obligations that we owe to mao ns 
a social being,— the culture that has given 
us the vision of the loSnile in all finite 
things, through which we have come to 
realise that the universe is living with a 
life and permeated with a soul, that it is 
lUOta huge michinc which had been turned 
/out by a demon of accidence or fashioned 
by a teleological God who lives in a far 
away heaven In a word modern Japan 
has come out of the immemorial East like 
a Iotas blossoming in an easy grace, all 


the while keeping its firm hold upon the 
profound depth from which it has sprung 
And Japan, the child of the Ancient 
East, has also fearlessly claimed all the 
gifts of tlic modern age for herself She 
has shewn her bold spirit in brcakiag 
through the confinements of habits, useless 
accumulations of the lazy mind, seeking 
safety in its thrift and its lock and keys 
Thus she has come m contact with the 
living time aod bas accepted with an 
omoziDg eagerness aod aptitude the res 
ponsihilities of modem ciTiIi«atiOD 

This it IS which has given heart to the 
rest of Asm We have seen that the life 
and the strength are there lo us, only the 
dead crust Ins to he removed , that we 
must nakedly take our plunge into the 
youth giving stream of the time flood 
We have seen that taking shelter in the 
dead is death itself, and only taking all the 
nsk of life to the fullest extent is living 
Japan has taught us that we must 
learn the watchword of the age, m which 
we live, and answer has to be given to 
the sentinel of time, if we must escape 
nunibilation Japan has seat forth her 
word over Asia, that the old seed has the 
life germ in it, only it has to be planted in 
the soil of the new age 

I, for myself cannot believe that Japan 
bas become what she is by imitating the 
W^cst We cannot imitate life, we cannot 
simulate strength for long, nay, what is 
iDvire, a mere imitation is a source of 
weakness For it hampers our true nature, 
it IS alw lys in our w ay It is like dressing 
our skeleton with another man’s skin, 
giving rise to eternal feuds between the 
skin aod the bones at every movement 
1 have not had the opportunity of com- 
ing into intimate touch with Japan and 
forming my own opinion of what she 
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the hc-irt to the soul of the w orld i<! not the true mmlcrn spirit need not modern^ 
confined to a ncetlon of your pnvilejrcd jutt ns those "ho nrc truly brnve ore 
tlnssts it 18 not the forced product of exo lirsRRorls Modcroiara i« not in toe 
tie culture, hut it bclonRS to oil your men of the Liiropcans , or in the hiocouss 
nnl women of nil coalitions Tins ex tore* where their children nre 
p-ricncc of your soul in mectiiiR n per when they take their lessons, or in 
Ronahty tn tuc heart of the worll, hna been square hous*s with flat strai^ntwoii 
embodied m your cicihsation Itiseivi faces, pierced with parallel hues oi wi 
Iisation ofhuman relationship \ourdnt7 dows where these people are caged lo tne 
towar Is your stale Ins naturally assumed Iifttime , certainly modernism ** * 

the character of filial duty your nation their ladies bonnets earning on 
becoming one family with yourlmperor loads of incongruities These nre no 
as its head \ our national unity has not modern but merely European ifue, 

been e\olred from the comrnleshtp of njoilcrnisni is freedom of mind, not slavery 
nrms for defensive and nflensive purposes of taste It is independence of thought ano 
or from partnership m raiding adventures action not tutelage under 
duiding among each memb r the danger school masters It is science hut not its 
nnl spoils of robbery It is not an out wrong application in life, a mcreimita 
come of the necessity of organisation for t«on of our science tenchera who rcilnce it 
some ulterior purpose but itisanexten into a superstition absurdly invoking its 

Bion of the family and the obligations of aid for all impossible purpoMs t it, 
the heart in a wide field of space and time i do Tiot lot w TOOvaent sucgeit, that 
And this has made me all the more Japan should be unmindful of acquiring 
npprchensive of thecliange which threat modep 

ens Japanese civilisation as something tb«a should ne\cr be allowed to go wyonu 
hUe a menace to one s own person Tor the her instinct of self preservation She must 
huge heterogeneity of the modern age know that the real power is not m the 
whose only common bond is usefulness is weapons themselves but in the man who 
nowhere so pitifully exposed against the wields those weapons, ana wn^o he, in 
dignity and hidden power of reticent his eagerness for power, multiplies his 
beauty ns lu lapan weapons at the cost of his own soul, then 

It IS he who IS in even greater danger than 
bis enemies 

Things that are living are so easily 
hurt therefore they require protection 
In nature hie protects itself within 
coverings which are built with hie s own 
material Therefore they are in harmony 
with life s growth or else when the time 
comes they easily give way and are 
forgotten The Jiving man has his true 

E rotection in his spiritual ideals which, 
ave their vital connection with his life 
and grow with his growth But uo 
fortunately, all bis armour is not living - 


beauty asm Japan 

But the danger lies in this that organis 
cd ughcess storm the mind and carries the 
day by its mass by its aggressive persis 
tedce by its power of mockery directed 
against the deeper sentiments of heart 
Its harsh ohtrusivcness makes it forcibly 
visible to us overcoming our senses — and 
we bring to its altar sacriBces esdoesa 
savage to the fetish which appears power 
ful because of its hideousness Therefore 
its rivalry to things that are modest and 
profound and have the subtle delicacy of 
life 13 to be dreaded 

I am quite sure that there arc men in 

your nation who are not in sympathy some of it is made of steel inert and 
with your national ideals whose object mechanical Th-refore while making use of 
•fo*^'Kun. aniLnmv^fl^-g-nnv '^‘ino''Kre’ionh it man'nas to'Dc careliil to protect liimseff 
T^Sn from >t3 tyranny If he is v^^eak enough to 
t ^ ^ow Smaller to fit himscIf to his covering 
harmoms^ wiS tvi? becomes a process of gradual 

Is warn ^ shrinkage of the souV And 

merenficctationof modern, ’S- J®pan must have a firm faith in the moral 
?at.on of joefv^ J^tas alTcc law of existence to be able to assert to 

butmimic?y-^nl/nffSaSon,i^ftHd°^M”*^ \\estera nations arc 

tic original audit i« to«'i,* foho">nft that path of suicide where they 

mist bear m wind that those ore smothering their humanity under die 

at those who have immense weight of organisations to order 
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to kee^ themselves in po^er and bold 
others in subjection 

Therefore I cannot think that the 
imitation of the outward aspects of the 
West, which is becoming more and more 
evident in modem Japan, is" essential to 
her strength or stability It is burdening 
her true nature and causing weakness, 
v\ hich will be felt more deeply as time goes 
on The habits, which are being formed 
by the modern Japanese from their boy 
hood,— the habits of the W estern life, the 
^habits of the alien ciiltnrc, — will prove, one 
'day, a serious obstacle to the understand 
ing of their own true natare 4nd then 
if the children of Japan forget their past, if 
they stand as barriers choking the stream 
that flows from the mountain peak of 
their ancient history, their future will be 
deprived of the water of life that has made 
her culture so lertile with richness of 
beauty and strength 

What IS still more dangerous for Japan 
IS not this imitation of the outer ieaCures 
of the West, but the acceptance of the 
motive force of the Western civilisation 
as her own Her social ideals are already 
showing signs of defeat at the hands of 
politics, and her modern tendency seems 
to incline towards political gambling in 
which the players stake their souls to 
win their game I can se^ her motto, 
taken from science, ‘‘Surviial of the i it 
test,” writ large at the entrance of her 
present day history — the motto whose 
meaning is, “Help yourself, and never heed 
what it costs to others" the motto of the 
blind roan, who only believes in what he 
can touch, because he cannot see But 
^ those who can see, know that men are so 
closely kmt, that when you stnke others 
f the blow comes back to yourself The 
^'^mor^^l 'law, Wnidn is ’iue grerfres'v bis 
covery of man, is the discovery of this 
wonderful truth, that man becomes all 
the truer, the more he realises himself 
mothers This truth has not only a sub 
jective value, hut is manifested in every 
department of our life And natioos, who 
s^ulously cultivate moral blindness as the 
cult of patriotism, will end tbeir existence 
in a sudden and violent death In past 
ages we had foreign invasions, there bad 
' been cruelty and bloodshetl, intrigues of 
jealousy and avarice, but they never touch 
ed the sou! of the people deeply , for the 
people, as a body, ne\er participated in 
these games Tbe\ w ere merely the out 
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come of individual ambition" The people 
themselves being free from the re^pon 
sibilities of the baser and more beinons 
side of those adventures, bad all the ad- 
vantage of the heroic and the human dis 
ciplines derived from them This develop 
ed their unflinching loyalty, their single 
minded devotion to the obligations of 
honour, tbeir power of complete self 
suriender and fearless acceptance of death 
and danger Therefore the ideals, whose 
seats were in the hearts of the people, 
would not undergo any serious change 
owing to the policies adopted by the kings 
or generals But now, where the spirit of 
the Western civilisation prevails, the whole 
people IS being taught from boyhood, to 
foster hatreds and ambitions by all kinds 
of means — by the manufacture of half 
truths and untruths m history, by persist- 
ent misrepre'cntaticm of other races and 
the culture of unfavourable sentiments 
towards them by setting up memonals of 
events, very often false, which for the sake 
of hnmanity should be speedily forgotten, 
thus continually brewing evil menace 
towards neighbours and nations other 
than their own This is poisoning the very 
fountain head of humanity It is discr^it 
iDg the ideals, which were bom of the lives 
of men, who were our greatest and beat 
It is holding up gigantic "elflshness as the 
one universal religion for all nations of the 
world We can take anything else from 
the bauds of «cience but not this elixir 
of moral death Never think for a 
moment, that the hurts you inflict upon 
other races will not infect you, and the 
enmities you sow around your homes will 
be a wall of protection to you for all time 
to come To imbue the minds of a whole 
people with an abnormal vanity of its 
own superiority, 'to teaSn It'io 'ta'ke pride 
ID its moral callousness and ill begotten 
wealth, to perpetuate humiliation of de 
feated nations by exhibiting trophies won 
from war, aud using these in schools in 
order to breed in children’s mmds con 
tempt for others, is imitating the West 
where she has a festering sore, whose 
swelling IS a sn elling of disease eating into 
its vitality 

Our food crops, whith are necessary for 
our sustenance, are products of centnnes 
of selection and care But the vegetation, 
which we have not to transform mtoour 
lives docs not require the patient thoughts 
of generations It is not easy to get rid 
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of weeds, but it is easy, by processor 
neglect, to rum your food crops and let 
them revert to their pnmitive state of 
wildness Likewise the culture, which lias 
so kindly adapted itself to your soil, — so 
intimate with life, so human, — not only 
needed tilling and weeding in past ages 
but still needs anxious work and watch 
ing What IS merely modern — as science 
and methods of organisation — can be 
transplanted , but what i3 vitally human 
has fibres so delicate, and roots so numer 
ous and far reaching that it dies wliea 
moved from its soil Therefore I am ofraid 
of the rude pressure of the political ideals 
of the West upon your own In political 
civilisation, the state is an abstraction 
and relationship of men utilitarian Be 
cause it has no roots in sentiments it is 
so dangerousl 3 easy to handle Half a 
century has been enough for you to master 
tins machine and there arc men among 
you, whose fondness lor it exceeds their 
love for the lumeidcils winch were boni 
with the birth of your nation nod nursed 
ifl TOur centuries It is like a child, who 
in the excitemeot of his play imagiocs he 
iiWc* his playthings better than I is 
Biotlier 

Where man is at Ills greatest he is un 
cOtt8cioa« \ our ci\ ilisation, whose niam 
spring 18 the bond of human relationship, 
Ins been nourished m the depth of a 
healthy life beyond reach of pryiog self 
onalysis But a mere political relation 
ship IS all conscious , it is an eniptne m 
flanimation of oggressneness It has 
forcibly burst upon your notice And the 
time has come when you have to be rous 
cd into full consciousness of the truth by 
which you live so that you tna\ not lie 
taken unaw arcs The past has been Cod s 
gift to you, about the present, you must 
make your ow n choice 

So the questions you have to put to 
yoursehes nrc these,— “Ilaie we read the 
world w rong, and based our reHtioii to it 
upon an ignorance of hiiinau nature ’ Is 
the instinct of the West right, wbcrcsbe 
builds her national welfare behind the 
Viamcadc of n universal distrust of bu 
manity ? ’ 

\ou mustli lie dclcttcil a strong ncccot 
fear whenever the West has (tiscus<cd 
he poEstbihty of the n*-c of an hustein 
ncc The reason of it t* this that the 
ower, bv wlio'c help sht thrives isoo 
\ power so long ns it is held on her 


own side she can be safe, while 
of the world trembles The vital ambiti 
of the present civilisation ofLurop*,** . 
have the cxclusiv e p05ses<ion of the 
All her armaments and diplomacy 8 
directed iipun this one object But the 
costly rituals for invocation of the 
spint lead through n path of prosperity to 
the brink of cataclysm The funcs oi 
terror, which the West has let loose upon 
God s tt orld, come hack to threaten hcrseli 
and goad her into preparations of mote 
and more fnghtfulncss , this gives hernO 
rest and makes her forget all else but 
the perils that she causes to others and 
incurs herself To the worship of this devl 
of politics she sacrifices other cou^e>0tt9‘ 
victims She feeds upon their dit imita 
and grows fat upuu it, so J»ng as tne 
carcasses remain fresh —but they are sure 
to rot at last, and the dead w lU take their 
revenge by spreading pollution far and 
wide and poisoning tlie vitality of the 
feeder Japan had all her wealth of 
huraamty, her harmony of heroism and 
beauty, her depth of self-control and 
richness of sclf-evprcssiou , yet the W cstcrit 
nations felt no respect for her, till she 
proved that the bloodhounds ofbatan arc 
not only bred m the kennels of Europe, but 
can nlso be domesticated injopan and fed 
with man's miseries They admit Japan’s 
equality with themselves, only when they 
know that Japan olso po<sesscs the key to 
open the floodgnte of hell fire upon the fair 
earth, whenever she chooses, and can 
dance, in their own measure, the devil 
donee ol pillage, murder, nud ravishment 
of innocent women vv hile the world goes 
to rum We know that, la the early stage 
of man’s moral immutunly, he only feels 
reverence for the god whose malevolence i. 
he dreads But is this the idea! of inaiP 
vjhich we can look up to with pride? 
After centuries of civilisation natioos 
fearing eich other like the prowling wild 
beasts of the night tune, shuttiug their 
itoorsof hospitality , combining onlv for 
purimsc of aggression or defence, hiding 
m their holes their trade secrets, state 
secrets, secrets of thcirarmamcnts, imking 
1*?^® barking dogs of encli 

Th"'^ ' the meat which does ifotbclong v 

race* 

^ to staud upon Ihcirfcet, coiint- 
. /'u' only upon the feebleness of 

lands dispinsiiig rehgiou to weaker 
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peoples, while robbing them with thar 
left, — IS tliere anjrthmg in tins to nnkc us 
curious^ Arewetobend our knees to the 
spirit of this cnilisitiun which is sowing 
broadcast o\cr nil the worl 1 seeds of fear, 
greed suspicion, unashamed lies of its 
diplomacy, and unctuous lies of its profes 
Sion of peace and good will and universal 
brotherhood of \Inn’ Can we hare no 
doubt in our ininds when we rush to 
the Western m irl et to buy this foreign 
product in exchange for our owninhert 
^nnc>.’ I am aware how difTault it is to 
know ones svll , and the man, w ho ts in 
toxicated furiously denies his drunken 
ness , vet the West herself is nuxiously 
thiiikiiig of her problems and trying ex 
penments 13ut she is like a glutton who 
has not the heart to give up bis intcmper 
nnee in eating and fmJlv thugs to the 
hope that he can care his nightmares of 
inuigcstioa bv medicine Turope is not 
ready to {»ive up her pohiicnl inhumanity 
with all the baser passtoos of man atten 
dant upon it, she believes only m modi 
fieation of systems and not in change of 
heart 

We nre wilting to buy their machine 
made systems not with our heart, but 
with our brains We shall trv them and 
bmld sheds for them bat not enshrine them 
m our homes or temples There are races 
who worship the animats they kill ue 
can buy meat Irom them when we arc 
hungry, but not the worship w hicb goes 
with the kilUag We most not vitiate our 
children s minds with the superstition 
that busmens is business war is war, 
politics IS politics Wc must know that 
/ man s business has to be more than mere 
business and so have to behtswarand 
y politics \ou had your own industry in 
japan , bow scrupulously honest and true 
it was you can see by its products — by 
their grace and strength tiieir cooscien 
tiousness in details w here they can hardly 
be observed Buttbetidal wave offalsc 
hood Las swept over your laud from that 
part ol the world, where business labosi 
ness and honesty is followed in it merely 
as the best policy Have you never felt 
, shame when you see the trade advertise 
meats not only plasteriog the whole town 
i^-^witUliesand exaggerations but mv-iding 
the green fields where the peasants do 
Ihcir honest labour and the hiU tops 
which greet the first pure light of the 
morning ? It is so easy to dull our sense 


of honour and delicacy of mind with con 
stnnt abrasion while falsehoods stalk 
abroad with proud steps in the name of 
trade politics and pitnohsm, that any 
protest against tlieir perpetual intrusion 
into our lives IS considered to be sentimen 
tahsm tinw orthr of true manliness 

And tt has come to pass that the clul 
dren of those heroes who would keep their 
word at the point of death who would 
diMliim to Client men for vulgar profit, 
w ho even in their fight would much nthcr 
court defeat than be dishonourable, have 
b^'cnme energetic indcahng with falsehoods 
and do not fee! humiliated by gaining 
advantage from them \nd this has been 
eflcctcd by tlie ebann of the w ord 'modern ’ 
But if undiluted utility be modern beauty 
is of all ages if mean selfishness be modern 
the human ideals arc no new inventions 
And we must know for certain that how 
ever modern may b* the proficiency which 
clips and cripples man for the <ake of 
mcthoils and machines it will never live 
to be old 

But while trying to free our minds 
from the nrrogont claims of Europe and 
to help ourselves ont of the quicksands 
of oor infatuation w e may go to the other 
extreme and blind ourselves with a whole 
sale suspiaoD of thcNNest The reaction 
ordisiihisionroent is just ns unreal as the 
first shock of illusion V\e must try to 
come to that normal state of mind by 
winch we can clearly discern our own 
danger nod avoid it w ithout being unjust 
towards the source of that danger 
There is always the natural temptation in 
us of wishing to pay back Europe in her 
own com and return contempt for con 
tempt uud evil for evil Bat that again 
would be to imitate Europe in one of tier 
worst features which comes out in her 
behaviour to people whom she describes 
as yellow or red, brown or black And 
this IS a point on which we in the East 
have to acknowledge our guilt and own 
that our sin has been as great, if not 
greater, when we insulted humanity by 
treating with utter disdain and cruelty 
men who belonged to a particular creed 
colour or caste It is really because we 
are afraid of our own weakness which 
allows Itself to be overcome by the sight 
of power, that we try to substitute for it 
another weakness which makes itself blind 
to the glones of the West ^\benwetmly 
know the Europe which is great and good,-?'* 
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the churniug np of the aospeakablc filth 
•which has been accumulating for ages in 
^ the bottom of this civilisation,— the voice 
which cries to our soul, that the tower of 
national selfishness, which goes the 
name of patriotism, which has raised its 
banner of.treason against heaven, must 
totter and fall with a crash, weighed down 
by its own bnlk, its flag kissing the dust, 
its light extinguished ? My brothers, 
“when the red light of conflagration sends 
|Np its crackle of laughter to the stars, keep 
^our faith upon those stars and not upon 
the fire of destruction. For \\ hen this con- 
flagration consumes itself and dies down, 
leaving its memorial in ashes, the eternal 
light will again shine in the East,— the 
East which has been the birth-place of the 
morning sun of man’s history. And who 
knows if that day has not already dawned, 
and the sun not risen, in the Easternmost 
horizon of Asia ? And I offer, as did my 
ancestor riahis, my salutation to that sun- 
‘ rise of the East, which is destiaed once 
again to illumine the whole world. 

I know my voice is too feeble to raise it- 
self above the uproar of this bustling time, 
and it is easy for any street urebia to (ling 
against me the epithet of ’unpractical.’ 
It will stick to my coat-tail, never to be 


washed away, efll’ctivcly excluding me 
from the consideration of all respectable 
persons. I know what a risk one runs 
from the vigorously athletic crowds to 
be styled an idealist in these days, when 
thrones have lost their dignity and pro- 
phets have become an anachronism, when 
the sound that drowns all voices is the 
noise of the market-place. Yet when, one 
day, standing on the outskirts of Yoko- 
hama town, bristling v\’itb its display of 
modem miscellanies, I watched the sun- 
set in your southern sea, and saw its peace 
and majesty among your pine-clad bills, — 
with the great Fujiyama growing faint 
against the golden horizon, like a god 
overcome with his own radiance, — the 
music of eternity welled up through the 
evening sjJencc, and I felt that the sky 
and the earth and the lyrics of the dawn 
and the dayfall are with the poets and 
idealists, and not with the raarketsmen 
robustly contemptuous of all sentiments,— 
that,^ after the forgetfulness of bis own 
divinity, man will remember again that 
heaven is always in touch with bis world, 
which can never be abandoned for good to 
the hounding wolves of the modern era, 
scenting human blood and howling to the 
skies. 
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(55) 

On the way to Goalundo, 
21st June : 1892. 

I have been sailing along the whole day. 
It surprises me that, though I have so 
. often passed this way and enjoyed the 
. ^ peculiar pleasure there is in floating along 
"*v octween the two banks of a river, yet a 
’Jffew days on shore makes it impossible to 
' recall it exactly. 

o This sitting all by myself and gazing 
on and on, as an endless variety of pictures 
of sand banks, fields of crops and villages 
78 ^ 2— 2 


come into sight on either side, and then 
pass away ; clouds floating in the sky, and 
the blossoming of colours at the meeting 
of day and night ; boats gliding by, fisher- 
men catching fi«li, and thehqnid, caressing 
sounds made by the water through. the 
livelong daj’’ ; in the evening the calming 
down of the broad expanse of the waters 
into stillnese, like a child lulled to sleep, 
while all the stars in the boundless open 
sky keep watch ; then, as I sit up on wake- 
ful nights, sleeping banks on both sides, 
the silence broken only by the occasional 
cry of a jackal in the woods near » 
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Milage and the splash made by fragments 
of the high cliff like bank \\hich tumble 
into the ■aater as the keen current of the 
Padraacuts its way further and farther 
underneath —these ever changing pictnres 
flit by while a corresponding stream of 
fancy flows within banked on either side 
with picture after picture ol fresh desire 

Not that the outside Mew is always ot 
particular interest —a yellowish sandbank 
innocent of grass or tree stretches away 
an empty boat is tied to its edge the 
bluish water of the same shade as the 
hazy sky flows past —yet I cannot tcH 
how it moves me 1 suspect that the old 
desires and longings of mj servant ridden 
childhood —when m the solitary imprison 
ment of my room I pored over the Arabian 
Nights and shared with Smdbad the 
Sailor his adventures in many a strange 
land —are not yet deal within me and 
these became roused into activity at the 
sight of the empty boat tied to the sand 
bank 

If I had not heard fairy talcs and read 
the Arabian Nights and Robinson Crusoe 
in my childhood 1 am sure views of distant 
banks or the furthest edge of fields would 
not have stirred me so —the whole world 
in fact would have had for me a different 
aspect 

What a maze of fancy and fact becomes 
tangled up wnthm the mind of man * How 
the different strands— petty and great— 
of story and event and picture get knotted 
together 1 


Shehdali 
22adjunc 1892 

Early this morning while still lying m 
bed 1 heard the women at the uatliing 
place sending forth jdvous peals of Uln 
Ulu I* T1 e sown I moved me curiously 
though it IS difficult to say whj 

in mmd of the great stream ol tcstiieact 
ivity w Inch goes on in this n orld with 
most of which the individual man has no 
connection What an immense world 
what a vast concourse of nieo yet with 
how few has one any relationship I Dis 
tant sounds of life wafted near bearing 
the tidings of unknown homes make the 
ludividml realise tint the greater part of 


the world of men docs not cannot, own or 
know him , then he feels so deserted so 
loosely attached to the world, occupyiuff 
so little room m so remote a comer, and 
a vague sadness creeps over him 

Thus these cries of Ulu ! Ulu ! made my 
life past and future seem like a long long 
road from the very ends of which tliew 
sounds were coming to me And this feel 
ing colours for me the beginning of my 
day 

As soon as the manager with his staff 
and the ryots seeking audience come up 
the scene tins faint vista of past and 
future will be promptly elbowed out and 
a. very robust present will salute and stand 
before me 



27th June 1892 


"icsterday in the afternoon it came on 
so threatenmgU I felt a sense of terror 
I do not remember ever to have seen before 
such angry looking clouds 

Swollen masses of the deepest indigo 
blue were piled one on the top of the other 
over the edge of the sky looking like the 
puffed out moustaches of some raging 
demon 

Through the jagged edges ol the clouds 
where thejr met the furthest line of the 
honzou tncrc shone forth a blood red 
glare as from the eves of a monstrous 
sky filling bison with tossing mane and 
head lowered in fury to strike the earth 
TJtc crops on the fields and the leaves of 
the trees trembled for fear of imiicuding 
disaster shudder after shudder ran 
through the w aters the crow s ffew wildly 
about distractedly cawing ^ 


Sliazadpur 
2atlijuae 15S2 
In to-day s letters there was a touch 

about A' s singing w hich made m 

nameless longing Eac 
ot the 1 ttlejoys of life which remain un 
appreciated am d the hubbub of the town 
wnl in their claims to the heart when fatj 
iromhonie I love music so and there is? 
no dearth oi voices and instruments ur 
Calcutta yet I turn a deaf ear to theffl- 
But though I may fail to realise it at 
tim- this needs must leave the t 
athirst 
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As I read to-day’s letters I felt such a 

poignant desire to hear A—— s sweet 

song, I \\ as at once sure that, of the many 
suppressed longings of creation which cry 
out for fulfillment, this \\ as one Our lives 
are famished for want of neglected joys 
withm our reach, while we are busy pur- 
suing chimerical impossibilities 

The emptiness left by easyjoys, untast 
ed, IS ever growing in my life And the day 
may come w h^n I shall feel that, could I 
[shut get back th" past, I would strive no 
’’'more for the unattamable, but dram to 
the full these little, unsought, c%erydQyjoys 
which hfi. has to offer 

(39) 

Shazadpur 

j 29th June 1892 

I wrote yesterday that I had an engage 
meat with Kalidas, the poet, for tins even 
mg As I lit a candle, drew my chair up to 
the table, and made ready, not Kalidas 
but the postmaster, walked in A live 
postmaster cannot but claim precedence 
over a dead poet, so I could not very well 
tell him to make way for Kalidas, who 
was due by appointment,— he would not 
have understood me had ( made such a 
request Therefore I offered him a chair 
and gave old Kahdas the go by 

There IS a kind of bond between this 
postmaster and me When the post office 
was m a part oi this estate builaing, and I 
used to meet him every day, I wrote my 
story of The Postmaster one afternoon in 
in this very room And when the story was 
out in the Hitabadi, he came to me with 
a succession of bashful smiles, as he depre 
catingly touched upon the subject Any 
, how, I like the man He has a fund ot 
pCpnecdote which I enjoy listening to He 
has also a sense of humour 

Though it was late when the post 
master left, I ■started at once on the 
Ragburaas'i* and read all about the 
Swajamrarat of Indnmati 

The handsome, gaily adorned pnoces 
are seated on row s of thrones in the as 
sembly hall Suddenly a blast of conch- 
shell and trumpet resounds as Indumati, 

• in hnda! robes, supported by Suoanda, 

' A drama b;^ Kalidas whe Is perhaps b st Lnowa 
to Eumpean readers as the aathor of SakantaU 
t Aa old lad aa enstom accordio" to which a pna 
cess chooses amoa^ osse abled nrol sailors lor her 
hand by placing a garHod roiiad the neck of the ose 
whose lore she returns 


IS ushered in and stands in the passage 
between them It was delightful to dwell 
on the picture 

Then as Sunanda introduces to her each 
ouc of the suitors, Indumati bows low in 
lorekss salutation, and passes on How 
beautiful is this humble conrtesyl They are 
all princes They are all her seniors for 
she IS a mere girf Had she not atoned for 
the inevitable rudeness of her rejection by 
thegracc of her humility, the scene would 
have lost its beauty 

(60) 

Sbelidah, 

20th July 1892 

I nearly lost ray life a while ago 

1 was coming from Panti to Shchdah 
There was a good breeze to which the boat 
was sailing along at a great rate The 
nverwas an immense sheet of water, at 
the height of the rainy season, and big 
waves rolled by which I was watching 
from time to time and then going on with 
my w ork 

At about half past ten, the Gorai Bndgc 
came m sight, and the crew began specu- 
lating whether there was sufficient nead 
way for the mast to pet through They 
were not anxious, for we were going 
against the current, and the boat could 
easily be stopped by simply lowenng the 
sail, shonld the mast eventually prove too 
high 

But as we came up we discovered not 
only that the mast would not clear the 
bridge, but that a whirl had been set up 
which rei ersed the current on this side of 
thenver It was evident that we werem 
a critical situation but there was no time 
even to thiak Before we could stir, the 
boat was on the bndge, and the mast 
vvfiicfi fiau-icmiea* tie gira'er, creating and' 
groaning with the strain, was making the 
boat heel ov er 

As I kept helplessly shouting to the men 
to get out of the 'w ay (for the mast might 
at any moment crash down on their heads) 
a passing boat, in the mck of time, hnmed 
up to the rescue and took me ofl, and then 
eased the strain on our boat by tow mg at 
it m the opposite direction Meanwhile 
the boatman jumped off, •with the end of a 
rope in his teeth, and swam to the bank, 
from which he tugged the boat away from 
the bndge w ith the assistance of the crowd 
which had assembled 

They all "aid that Allah had^aaved us , 
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for the boat did not appear to have aiyr 
chaaec of sarsumg the shock That \s 
just the way with material forces There 
was the contact of wood and irono\er 
head, and the push of water underneath, 
and but one conclusion seemed mcwtable 
for neither would the water stop for a 
moment nor the mast lower its height by 
a hair s breadth, nor the iron bridge yield 
an inch from its position in spite of all our 
complaining and protesting 

(Cl) 

Shclidah 
^Istju’y 18J2 
I armed at Shclidah last erening and 
am ofl this morning to Pabna The nier 
IS tn full flood It IS racing along hkc ft 
w lid horse w ith tossing mane and w a\ ing 
tall, and its swelling waies arc rocking us 
along The motion is ddigbtlully cxhilar 
atiog 

The abounding wealth of sound of this 
brimming rushing mcr is impossible to 
describ* It is beside itseH with irreprcs 
sihlc hipwtl gurglings is though oscrcomc 
bj the tirst impetuous onrtisli of youth 
And yet s j far, it has ouly been the Oomi, 
we bate yet to fall into the Pidnin, whose 
hanks must he utterly out of eight That 
hoyden is do ihtkss etill more mad, and 
there IS no holding her within any sort of 
bounls blie rcmiitdh me of Kali, the god 
dess svith dishevelled locks, out to dunce 
ttiedancc of destruction 

The rnins have given the current anew 
•edge”, savs the boatman — aaery apt 
descnptioii , for it is like nothing so much 
ns keen Steel hacking away at its 
banka ns destructivclv ns the whirling 
blades on the w heels oT the w ar ebanota of 
the ancient IJritons 

\cstcnlaY s accident was indeed a sc 
nous one Inctually said ‘how d you do’ 
toKtng\nma* \\c do not rcali«c that 
death is n next door neighbour, till wv 
come across nn event of this kim! Fven 
till event it'clf IS not much good as a 
reminder for 1 have nirendy iorgotten the 
face ofhim whom I caught o glimpse of 
yesterday 

Though wc do not think of Death till he 
IS nctnalh nn nnwelcomc guest heisal 
waysirquinng nficr us from Iirhind the 
seines Uowever, I beg leave to tell him 
With mv sa/nnris that I do not eaten up 

* Uo 5 il iJiailt 


whether he raises w aves from beneath, or 
blows ft storm down from the sky oiy 
sad ttill be up ' His worst i« well known, 
— (ct him do it, I refuse to make an outcry 

(62) 

Shelidah, 

3rd Bhadra (Augnst) 1S92 
Ah, the beautiful autumn mornings, 
h<Jw they pour honey on the senses’ The 
btvere is as sweet as the son^ of the birds 
To see the golden sunshine ovcrtlie 
stOding, rain washed country along the- 
bvamwing nvee, makes one fvcl that some 
resplendent god IS courting this beautiful 
earth of ours in the first blush of her 
yciuth, and for that shines this sun, and 
the brcetc blow s, and thrills pass through 
the fields and the leaves of the trees lor 
that, too IS this depth of fullness m the 
nver, this softness of verdure over the 
land, tins pureTirvftiance otblue m Vne Vny, 
nfld this prevailing spmt of half dream 
hfllfccstacy, . . 

As love makes even the biggtst concerns 
oftlicworld dwindle into msiEmifieancc, so 
iP the presence of the pasidlng spint of 
tins place the hustle and bustle, the hurry 
Qtid worry of (.ulcutta seem so trivial, bo 
^ e^ydlstant Tlicsky the light, the nir, 
tlie song which surround me here, seem 
tt) be cthcrialjsing me and draw mg me into 
tJiemselves as if One had taken up the. 
whole of me on Ihs brush and was there- 
with giving one more touch ofcolourto 
tlic gorgeous autumn scene, adding a 
ripUiroui, flush to all this blue and green 
and gold 1 am enjoying it all so much 
‘J know not what mr heart iranfs,’ is a 
hne 1 feel ashamed to repeat and would 
not have repeated m Calcutta But here 
it IS somehow diflercnt, and though it m ly y 
sound like unmUigatcil poetizing, thertf 
seems no harm m saying it Many stale 
old poems, which in Calcutta seem only 
fittolic thrown into the fire of ridicule 
blossom out, w hen brought here, into fresb 
bud aru leaf and flow cr 

C3 

Shclidah, 

20tli August - 18D2 

’ If only I could hvc there 1 ’ is often the ) 
thought when looking ot a beautiful Hod- < 
siapc piinting That is the kind cf long 
ing which is satisfiwl here, where one fed* 

“ hving IQ a bnltnutly coloured picture, 
with iiom. of the hatvlncss of reality 
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Wlica a child, illustrations of woodland 
and sen, in Paul and Virgmi i, or Robinson 
Crnsoe, would waft me away from the 
everjdav world, and tlie sunshine bere 
brings oack to m3 mind the feelinffwitli 
w hich I used to gaze on those pictures 
I cannot account for this exactly, or 
explain definitely what kind of longingit 
is which IS roused' within me It seems 
like the throb of some current flowing 
through the artery connecting me with the 
B^arger world I fttl ns if dim, distant 
memories come to me of the time when I 
was one with the rest of the earth , when 
on me grew the green grass, and on me 
fell the autumn light , w hen a w arm scent 
of youth would nse from e\ ery pore of ray 
\ast, soft green body at the touch of the 
jCays of the mellow sun , and a fresh life, 
a sweet joy, would be half consciously 
secreted and inarticulateh’ poured forth 
from all the immensity of rav being, as it 
lay dumbly stretched, with its raned 
countries and seas and mountains, under 
the bright blue sk3 

M3 feelings seem to be those of our 
ancient earth in the daily ccstaty of its 
sun kissed life, mv own consciousness 
seems to stre im through cncli blade ol 
grass, each sucking rootlet, to rise with 
the sap through tlie trees, to break out 
with Joyous tiinlls m the waving fields of 
corn, in the rustling palm leaves 

I feel impeUcd to give expression to 103 
blood tic with the earth, my kinsman’s 
loceforher , but I am afraid I shall not 
be understood by all,— they will think it a 
grotesque idea 

64 

, Boalia, 

18 th November 1892 
I w as wondering where 3 our tram has 
got to by now This is the time for the 
sun to nse over the ups and dow ns of the 
treeless, rocky region near Nawadih 
station The scene around there must be 
brightened by the fresh sunlight through 
which distant blue hills are beginning to 
be faintly visible Cultivated fields are 
scarcely to be seen, except w here the 
pnmitne tribesmen have done a little 
^l^loughmg with their bufTaloes , on each 
JL^ide of the railway cutting there are the 
heaped up black rocks , the boulder mark 
ed footprints of dned up streams , and the 
fidgety black wagtails, perched along 
the telegraph wires A wild, staratd and 


scarred nature lies there m the sun, as 
thongh tamed a£ the touch of some soft, 
bnght, cherubic hand 

Do 30U know the picture which this 
calls up for me’ In the SakuntaLi of 
Kalidas there is a scene where Bharat, the 
infant son of King Dush3anta, is playing 
with a lion cub The child is loimgly 
passing his delicate, rosy fingers through 
the shaggy fur of the great beast, which 
lies quietl3 strutched in trustful repose, 
now and then casting nfiectionate glances 
out of the comer of its eyes <it its little 
human fnend 

And shall I tell you what the dry 
boulder strew n water courses put me m 
mind of’ ^\c read m the English faity 
talc of the Bades in the Wood, how the 
little brother and sister left a trace of their 
wandenngs, through the unknown forest 
into which their step mother had turned 
them out, b3 dropping pebbles as they 
went These little streamlets are hke lost 
babes in this great w orld, into w hich they 
arc sent adrift, and that is why they lea^ e 
stones, ns the3 go forth, to mark their 
little course, so as not to lose their way 
when the3 may be returning But for 
them there is no return journc3 ’ 

65 

\atore, 

2 nd December 1802 
What depth of feeling and breadth of 
peace there is m a Bengal sunset amidst 
the trees which fringe the endless solitary 
fields, spreading away to the horizon 
How IoMngl3, and sadly withal, does 
our evening sk3 bend over andaneet the 
earth in the distance ' The mournful light, 
which xt casts on the earth it leai es be 
hind ..gives us a taste of the divine. gjrie£ of. 
the Eternal Separation , and eloquent is 
the silence which dwells over earth, sky 
and waters 

As I gaze on m rapt motionlessness, I 
fall to wondering — if eier this silence 
should fall to contam itself, if the expres- 
sion it has been -seeking from the beginning 
of time should ever pierce its way through, 
thenwliat a profoundly solemn, what a 
poignantly moving, music would xise from 
earth to starland 1 

W’lth a httle steadfast concentration of 
effort, we can translate for ourselves, into 
mnstc, the grand harmony of light and 
colour winch permeates theumim-^ tWe 
haic only to Uosc our e3es and 
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with the ear of tUc the vibrations of 

this e\ er flowing panorama 

But how often shall I write of these 
sunsets and sunrises ? 1 feel their renewed 
freshness eierj time , but how am I to get 
such renewed freshness for my attempts at 
expression ? 

( 66 ) 

Shehdah, 

9th December 1892 
I get back my peace of mind after many 
days, now that I am once more in my 
boat, alone We are going along with 
the tide and a good breeze also fills our 
sail 

The winter’s day has been slightly 
warmed by the afternoon sun There is 
not another boat on the river The distant 
sandbank is looking like a yellow streak 
between the blue of the sky and the blue 
of the water I am recliuiog by the open 
window enjoying the gentle breeze plaviog 
o\ er my head 

I am feeling w eak and related after my 

f ainful illness and in this state the minis 
rations of nature arc sweet indeed I feel 
as if, like the rest, I too am lazily glitter 
ing out my delight at the raja of the sun, 
and my letter writing progresses but ab 
sent mindedly 

Every time I start for myjourneyon 
the Padma, I have a great fear lest it 
should have become stale But as soon ns 
the boat c^ts off, and the ripples lap up 
all round it, then a tremor in light and air, 
a murmur of sound in the sky, a spread of 
blue, a line of fresh green, a veritable not 
of song ahd dance and beauty is disclosed 
on every side and ray heart is captivated 
afresh 

The world is ever new to me, like alovcd 
old friend of this and former births the 
acmiamtancc between us being both lon^ 
and deep 

I can well realise how, in ages past, 
when the earth in her first voutb came 
forth from her sea bath, nod safuted the 
sun ill prayer, I must hav e been one of the 
trees sprung from her new formed soil 
spreading its foliage in all the frcslincss of 
first hfc 

The great sea w as rocking and Swaying, 
and smothering, like a foolishly fond 
mother, its firstborn land with repeat^ 
caresses, while 1 was drinking m the 
sunlight with the wliok of my being 
quivenng iindtr the hluc hky with the 


MorcasoQing rapture of the newhoto, 
holding fast and sucking away at ray 
mother earth with all my roots In blind 
joj all my leaves burst forth and my 
flowers bloomed , and when the dark 
clouds gathered, their grateful shade would 
comfort me with a tender touch 

From age to age, thereafter, have I been 
differently reborn on this earth So when 
ever vvenowsit face to face, alone together, 
various memories of the old days, one 
after another, gradually come back to me _ 
My mother earth sits to day in the 
cornfields by the river side, in her raiment 
of sunlit gold, and near her feet, her knees, 
her lap. I roll about and play Mother of 
a multitude of chtldreu, she attends but 
absently to their constant calls upon her, 
with an immense patience, but also with a^ 
certain aloofness And so, to day, my 
mother earth is seated there, w ith her far- 
away look towards the edge of the after- 
noon sky, while I keep chattering on 
untiringly 

(C7J 

Baha, 

Tuesday, February 1893 
I feel I do not want to wander about 
nnv more 1 am pmmg for a corner in 
which to nestle down snugly, away from 
the crow d 

India has two aspects —being m one a 
CnAasta, in the other a Stinnyasm* The 
former refuses to budge from his corner m 
his home, the latter has no home at 
all I find both these within me A 
cosy corner attracts me , yet I respond 
to the pall of the world outside 
I want to roam about and see all the, 
wide world, yet I also yearn for ^ 
little sheltered nook, like a bird with its 
tiny nest for a dwelling, and the vast sky 
for flight 

I hanker after a corner only because it 
Co bring cafmness to my mind. 
My mind really wants to be incessantly 
busy, but m making the attempt it knocks 
up so often against the crowd at everv 
step, that it gets utterly frenzied and ^ 
kreps buffettmg me from vvithm its cage 
If only it 13 allowed n little IcisnrelyiL, 
solitude, it can look about, think away to / 


'Crihvita n ll e singe of Householder in Hinlu 
aaanrasm the stage of the homeless Aseclic 
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its heart’s content and express :ts feelings would be alone with its iraaginiugSj as the 
to its own satisfaction Creator broods o\er His own creation 

This freedom of solitude is what my Traaslited by 

mind IS fretting for day and night it StrRESDRAVAxn Tvgore 
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CHAPTER \X\II 

K RISHN \KANTA S death was lamented 
by yotiDg and old for although like 
most nch men he was proud of his 
wealth and power he was charitable kind 
and well meaning and always ready to 
help any one in trouble So bis death as 
might be expected produced a great sensa 
tion in the yillaee A great man had 
passed away said some Others declared 
that the village had lost m him a fn-nd 
and protector There was one an old 
man who m somewhat poetic language 
observed that m time of trouble he was 
their chief refuge while generally speaking 
he might be compared to the charitable 
baoian whose thick foliage and long 
out spread ng branches afford a cool shade 
to weary and sun smitten travellers on the 
way 

Krishnakanta s loss was greatly felt by 
his relations most of all by Bhramar She 
was sent for by her mother in law a day 
• or two after this sad event foe she must 
not now be allowed to stay aw ay at her 
Lfather s When she arrived she wept 
aloud for krishnakanta 

On any other occasion Bhramar would 
have resolved to have that unpleasant 
matter— the matter touching Rohim— out 
of her husband even though it might have 
been thought likely to lead to a scene but 
this was not the time and her heart was 
full of sorrow On her arrival she was 
crying and she cried bitterly when she 
saw her husband Gobindalal too shed 
, tears plentifully for by his uncle s death the 
family sustained a heavy domestic loss 
Both Bhramar and Gobindalal condo 1 
ed that before the matter could b» s-ttled 
they mnst wait until the enstoraary 
period of mourning was over Bhramar 


said Gobindalal one day in tones of great 
regret I want to talk to you but we 
must wait a few days 

She felt as though she would cry W ith 
an effort however she checked her emo 
tion Just as yon please she only said 

That day passed The sun rose and 
sank and rose and sank again and many 
times after that But no one perceived 
that a change had come over Bhramar 
No one kne v that a cloud hung over her 
mind that a cankerworm bad got into 
her to eat into her vitals She was very 
different from what she used to be On 
her face was missed that smile which was 
once her own \et she smiled and 
Gobindalal smiled But where was the 
smile which belonged to them in the days 
past and which seemed to spring from the 
very core of their hearts ’ Where was the 
smile which at one time seemed to say 
they were very happy and could never be 
more happy ? Then Bhramar was proud 
that she had a husband so handsome anil 
so very kind and loving Then Gobindalal 
was thankful and happy m the thought 
that lie had a wife so devoted and so very 
good But these feelings were replaced by 
a coolness to which they had been strong 
ers before 

They were not what they used to be 
There was something strange in their be 
havtour m all things They talked little 
if at all and were often at a loss to know 
what to sav though not long before thev 
had a world of things to say and never 
tired of talking There was now to be 
marked an absence of that love which was 
strikingly noticeable in all their actions 
b“fore Often from his gloom which was 
so trying to him Gobindalal loved to seek, 
refnge in the comforting thonght of Rc 
Poor Bhramar ’ she in her angutih 
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upoQ Death to take her, for she had no 
peace, no happiness in her 

CHAPTER xxvni 

Knshnakanta’s sraddhu* went off 
happily It was performed in aprand style 
Heaps of money were expended Pcosts 
were held for days together, and largesses 
were giccn to Brahmans in a bountifal 
manner To poor people cloths were dis 
trihuted, and lots of money were given 
away in alms Those who were friends of 
Krishnakanta declared that not leas than 
a lac of rupees wao spent, some again, 
who were not very well disposed towards 
him, obserxed that the expenditure could 
not have exceeded twenty thousand rupees, 
even taking the most liberal view of it 
The actual sum expended, however, was a 
little over fifty thousand 

For gome days there was great bustle 
and excitement in the village Ilarotal 
bad come home , and being the eldest son 
of hts tatber, according to the rule the 
sraddbn ceremony was gone through by 
bim 

\fter it a as over flarala! wanted to 
look at the fresh wilt made by bis late 
father The will was read out in the 
presence of a few friends and relations 
Xltbough it seemed that Haralal had a 
design, there were so many witnesses to 
the will that it was useless for him to try 
to carry it out So one day without any 
more ado be left the house and was gone 
‘ I bring you good news," said Gobinda 
lal to his wife 

“■What good news?’ asked Bhramar 
as she looked up, wondering tibat xvas 
coming 

“You have had the half share of the 
property It has been given you by will “ 

‘ No ’ You are the lord of it ” 

“Properly speaking I have nothing to 
do with it,* said Gobindalal 

“But what IS mine is yours, and what 
18 yours « more, ■yvti xamoxh fivny 
she said 

“It won’t do for you to talk like this, 
Bhramar There is n deal of dinercoce 
between you and me nowadays ’’ 

“Oh, how could you say so I” she said 
‘ kou pain my heart to talk like this ' 
"But the property is yours," be said 

• A rile or «reroony in which balls of rice are 
oflmd to the deal man aoil a fcnst is ctiva. sV! 
fellow-costemenaodottiecs K tea to 


*I Will not Iiie on your bounty. I mil 
not be a. burden on you, I say ” 

His words pained her extremely r but 

E rescntly she felt a pride swelling m her 
eart “What do you mean to do tneu i 
she said, looking up to h»s face 

“I wrill earn my own bread, said 
G(?h»tdalal 

"Earn your bread ! what do you 
tn^an . j 

“X mean I will work for my bread, and 
I do not mind goiug to any distant part 
of the world to earn it “ 

"But the property," said Bhramar, 
“\>ras acquired by your father, and as you 
are his heir, not I, your uncle had no right 
to dispose of it in the way lie had done 
Tl*c ^ill IS illegal and caonot stand Ido 
not speak my own views on the subject, 
but tins is the opinion of my father who 
asserted that the will was illegal " 

"Why, do you mein to say that my 

node's procedure was illegal ood wrong ? 

I sure he knew better And since he 
has given the property to you. it is pro- 
perly and legally yours, and I have no 
right whatsoever to it " 

‘^"Well, ifyou think so I am ready to 
make It over to you in writing,” she said. 

"And am I sneakiogly to accept the 
eiftat your Iiands 

"Soenkiogly J Oh, what i* this you 
sayl Tou know that 1 am but your 

sefyant *' 

"It IS all very fine to say that , but 
words will npt mend matters now, 1 tell 


you 

* Ob, what have I done! I was given 
tn niatnage to you when I was a little 
Rifl, and now I am seventeen And all 
these years I have been with you, know- 
mg nothing hut you Under your tender ‘ 
care I have grown and you have been cver^ 
so fond of me What have I done that 
you are so hard upon me ’ Oh, tell me 
what I have done ” 

•‘Vau- wii/cnhAi 'K Twlkl’ 

said Gobindalal 

"Oh, I am very sorry I went to my 
father s 1 w ent because I w as angry with 
you— my own husband But I am very 
sorry for it I ask a thousand pardons. 
Will you not forgive me 7 Oh, I know , 
nothing beyond you " 

And Bhramar fell at her husband’s feet 
opd wept 

Gobindalal spoke not a word There 
was his wife, a supplicant at his feet, 
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entreattog hitn to take pity and forgire 
her, but he spoke not a word He was 
thmkiQg of Kobiui Hon beautiful and 
clever she was ' And n hat was Bhramar 
by her side’ What recommendation had 
she save that she was a good and gentle 
girl ? But be did not mean to forsake her , 
be wanted only to live apart from her for 
a time And Rohim— he could throw her 
over any moment wheu he had got tired 
of her 

* Oh, have pity on me, ’ entreated 
SBhramar, her eyes bathed m tears ‘ Speak 
a kind word, oh, do O God’ and thi« 
was in store for me ' ’ 

Her appeal surely rose to heaven, bat 
Gobindaial paid no heed to it 

“Oh, speak bat one kind word,” she 
urged again ‘ Will you not ’ ’ 

“I want to leave you, ’ said Gobindaial 
deliberately, and steeling his heart against 
all pity 

She was stunned She said no more 
She rose from her lowly position . paused , 
moved up to the door Gome out she 
stumbled, fell dowu and swooned away 

CHAPTER XXIX 

‘ What have I done that you want to 
leave me ’ This question Bhramar never 
ut to Gobindaial, but alter tbe scene 
escribed in tbe preceding pages this was 
upon her mind night and day Gobindaial 
too asked himself what her fault was 
Bhramar was surely in the wrong be 
thought, for she ought to have considered 
before she wrote such a sharp letter to 
him We will, however, give the debate 
that he had with his conscience 

Gobindaial Her fault is she was 
jealous And iso t it quite as bad as 
anything ? 

X. Ojn.ta'n.'iRft. %'i/i/LK'iaxfin. 

tb be jealous ’ You cannot deny your 
illicit connection with Rohini 

G When she first had her suspicious 
I was quite innocent 

C kes , but m your mmd you knew 
you were guilty And since by your con 
duct you gave your wife reason to be 
jealous as much before as after committing 
yourself to evil, could she have been any 
thing bu^ jealous ’ 

G But It seems to me that had she 
•J-mot been lealous I should never have gone 
wrong Do we not sometimes drive an 
honest naan to go astray by giving bim a 
bad name ’ 

79V4-3 


C The fiult then, m your opinion, 
lies not at the door of him who goes to 
the bad, but him who gives him a bad 
name Kice argument this ’ 

G J^ice or not nice, I am sure she 
ought never to have gone to her father’s 
since she w as told that I u as coming home 
and was on the way Besides I think she 
could never have found it in her heart to 
write such a stinging letter to me if she 
had had the least regard for my feelings 

C If she knew that she had had good 
grounds for her suspicion she was perfectly 
justified in acting as she had done 
Can a wife see her husband go wrong and 
not resent it ’ 

G But she knew nothing for certain , 
and she acted on a mere rumour, which she 
should not have done She ought to have 
asked me 

C And did you care to ask her ’ 

G I did not 

C Then how could you bold her wrong 
for neier telling her suspicions to jyou ’ 
But that’s not It I will tel) you what it 
really is 

G And that is ’ 

C It IS just this \ou took a fancy 
to Robini, and so you wished m your 
mmd to get her But why did Krishna 
kanta give your share of the property to 
your wife ’ Because, besides feeling sure 
sbe would soon want to make it over to 
you, he hoped that such a step might open 
your eyes to your folly and wm you back 
from the path you are treading 

G Sbe does want to make it over to 
me, but I will not accept it, not I 

C Why ’ The property is yours It 
was acquired by your late father, and you 
are his heir 

G But since my uncle, on his death 
mine 

C lour uncle had no right to bestow 
it upon your wife He knew that very 
well , but he did so, thinking it might dts 
enchant rou, as I have said, and make 
you turn from the path you are pursuing 

G But I will not stoop to accept a 
gift from my wife I had much rather 
starve than do so 

C In other words you would sooner 
give up your wife and give up your pro 
perty than lose Robini 'Wei!, then go 
your way If you are resolved upon y our 
min no one can help it 
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Gobmdalal’s mother had heard of her 
son’s irregularities She had noticed hts 
apathetic behaviour to his wife, but she 
cared not to try to set things to rights 
again The fact was she had become 
jealous and illdisposed towards her 
daughter m law for the reason of her son’s 
share of the property being made over to 
her She might have cared to do every 
thing for her had she been able to see that 
in disposing, as he had done, of Gobinda 
lal s share of the property Knshnakanta 
had been actuated by nothing but an 
anxious earnestness to correct his. nephew 
She thought that henceforth she was to be 
dependent on her daughter in law , that 
she was to have no will of her own but 
to bend in all things to liers, which she 
could never bear For this reason she 
resolutely made up her mind to pass the 
remaining dajs of her life in tW holy 
place, Benares On another occasion 
when she had expressed a desire to go and 
live there Gobindalal had opposed Now 
when she spoke her mind to lura be readily 
and gladly consented to take her up there 
Oatheveryday that she had a talk with 
her son Bhramar went to her father’s for a 
few days When she expressed her wish 
to go on a visit to her parents her mother 
inlaw made no objection but willingly 
consented to her going While his wife 
was nwaj Gobindalal raised upwardsof 
n lac of rupees by disposing of n few jewels 
ofhis own, and also by effecting, under 
the rose, the sale of a small estate, which 
he held in his own name Afterwards 
having fixed an auspicious day for their 
departure he wrote to inform Ins wife of 
it, asking her to come at once Bhramar 
made not a day s delay, but came directly 
on receipt of her husband s letter Oi her 
arrival she entreated her mother in law 
with tears iii her eyes not to leave her 
vAtffit 'o’tit Vfft wTiB Icmt n Taw and 
Ignorant girl and knew nothing of house 
keeping, and that if she went she should 
keenly feel her absence m all things Her 
mother m law by way of coraforling her 
said that after she was gone her daughter 
would take care of her and help her with 
her advice m all household nffairs • Be 
sides’ she added, ‘you have now become 
the mistress of the house and yon most 
ft onerous 

It may at first seem to y ou Come, drv 


your tears, and don’t make yourself miser 
able for nothing” But Bhramar kept cry'' 
lOg and would not be comforted 

Presently she rose and went to seek her 
husband A vague fear that this might be 
their last meeting troubled her very much 
Finding him, and falling at his feet, weep 
mg, she said, ‘‘\ou are going to accom 
paoy mother , tell me, oh, tell me, I pray, 
when I may expect you back ” 

“That 1 cannot tell But I have no 
very great mmd to return,” he said 
ishe stifled a pang She gulped down 
sob that rose m her throat “What do I 
care ^ ' she said to herself springing to her 
feet abruptly “lean take poison and be 
nd of my trouble for ever ” 

The day ou which they were to start 
soon came The railway station where 
they were to take tram was about two 
miles from their village The auspicious 
hour for their departure was at hand, and 
the porters were busted m taking out the 
trunks and other baggage to carry them 
to the station Such of the servants as 
were to accompany their mistress v\ere 
ordered to keep ahead and walk with the 
porters The women of the neighbour 
iiood were assembled to *ee Gobiiidalal's 
mother depart , and they shed tears with 
her daughter because she was going to 
leave them and her home for eicr It was 
soon time to depart She went and bowed 
down before their household god, and 
great was hercraotioo when, kissing her 
daughter and bidding her neighbours 
farewell she seatcii herself m the palau 
qnm to I c borne to the station, leaving 
Gobindalal to follow 

Meanwhile Gobindalal went to take 
leave of his wife On entering her room 
lie found her in tears “Bhramar,” said he 
‘ I am going to ac^-ompany mother ’ 

She quicklv brushe’ away her tears 
“Mother IS going to live permaneutly at 
Benares And you— arc you not going to 
return > sbesaiQ 

Gobindalal made no answer, he was 
rather surprised at the manner of her 
putting the question His wife, receiving 
no answer, said again ‘You have often 
told me there is nothing like being truth 
fill Tell me truly when you will getl 
back 1 am sure you will not tell me a' 
falsehood , 

‘ \\el1 I don't like to hoax anyone *’ he 
Saul Truth to say, Iha\e no mind to 
return ” 
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"Why have joa uo mind ’ Will you 
not tell me ’ ’ 

‘ Since 3 ou ask me I must tell \ on that 
1 bate to be a hanger on ’ 

‘Oh, how \ou pam me to talk hke 
this I" 

"Maybe I do Bat did you ever care 
to think that voa were taking an unad\is 
ed step when you went to your father’s > ’ 
"I didn’t, and I repented for it after- 
wards I fell at your feet and craved your 
pardon Oh, is it such a great o 0 ence 
that it cannot be forgiven ’ Will you not 
Torgive and forget ^ To forgive is dtviue 
you said it yourself’ 

*\es,butjou are the possessor of the 
half share ot the (fstate 1 sbouldn t w onder 
if you think that you are now free to do 
as you IiLe ’’ 

"Oh, you wrong me to talk like this 
But30udo not know what I have been 
doing Look at this paper, do ' 

Through her father s help Bhraraar had 
made over ♦he half share of the property 
to her husband, and the paper she uow 
placed in bis hand was a deed of coo%ey 
anceduly executed and registered 

When Gobindalal had glauced over it 
he tore up the paper I will not accept a 
gift from you,’ he said 

* It is useless to destroy it,” she said 

‘ There is a copy of it at the Registrar s 
office, my father has told me " 

"I don't care I will not accept a pie 
at your hands, that's all Now good bje ’’ 
"When do 3 ou come back’’ she asked 
ngaio 

‘1 don’t know I may not ’ 

‘ Oh, how can you be so cruel ’ ’ 

"1 tell you seriously 1 havenommdto 
return ’’ 

^ “Is there not One above’’ she gasped 
;*orth in ajuteous wnihng tone 

• Sparc now your sermon, plea«e It is 
getting late,— I must be off ’ 

His words smote heavily on her heart 
She felt as if some one had struck her a 
deadly blow Tears started to her eyes, 
but by an uncommon effort she quickly 
mastered them and ^ent them back to the 
source from which they sprung * Go," she 
said w ith agony in her 030, "and return 
not if that, as you say, be your intention 
am innocent, you know I nm, and yet 
you want to forsake me But remciniKr 
there is a God I Remember you will have 
Id repent onL day ' II you think voiican 
BndonewiiJ van loie lou ns truly anil 
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devotedly as I love you, 30U are greatly 
mistaken ButyouwiII ffud your mistake 
oneda>, I am sure you will Then you 
will seek me, and you will know the agony 
of remorse when you think what a grave 
wroogyou Late done me Go, say you 
will not come again if 30U like But if I 
have been ever taitbful to you, as faithful 
in thought as m deed, 1 say you will seek 
me , you will come to me again, and you 
will call me by my name as fondi3 as you 
used to do, and weep bitter tears ’ 

Here her feelings choked her bhe 
conkl say 110 more She f*!! on her knees, 
stooped to kiss his feet, theu rose and left 
the room 

CH\PrBR \XXI 

At one time when she was very happy 
with her husband, Bhramar had lost a 
child, a boy, at her lying in, and now the 
reminiscence of that sad incident served to 
add fuelto the flame of her grief She bolted 
herself into her room and bewailed the loss 
ofhercbild, throwing herself downootbe 
bare floor ‘ 0 m3 child, ray baby," she 
wailed, “where are you gone ’Had you been 
alive could your father bate ever thought 
of leaving me’ For your sake he would 
bate borne with me even if 1 had been a 
bad and quarrelsome woman He would 
have overlooked for your sake a hundred 
faults in me Come, my sweet one, ob, 
come and be the comforter of your poor 
uobapp3 mother Ob, pity and return ' 
Cannot one, who is dead, be restored to 
his sorrowing mother ’*’ 

With bended knees and joined palms 
she implored God why He could be so 
cruel to her ‘ Say Thou, O God, she con 
tioued, "w hat I have done to deserve this 
punishment My child I bate lost, m3 
tiusb'ind has left rue' Ob, why could bis 
heart be turned against me who loved him 
better than life itself How happy we 
were, how well we loved each other Hia 
love bad turcedourhomeinto anLden.and 
I thought myself the happiest of women 
lu the w orld Oh it is so bard ' — so hard ' 

To have won the greatest joy that life 
can give — and th *a to lo^c it all ' ’ 

It seemed to her that Go<l was cruel, 
and she coul I do nothing hat weep So 
she wept and cried, and «hc prayed God 
toenJher sorrows by putting an end to 
her existence 

Leaving his wiR Gobird ilal walke>l 
{Kiisitelv to th- outer house Ht 
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sting of lii3 conscience How liappy he 
had been with her I The thought of it 
wasenough to draw atcarfrom Iiiseye 
He could not but ftel that he was doing 
her a great wrong Her unsel&sb lore, 
which was ever eloquent in her eyes — 
eloquent equally m everything she did or 
said, he remembered He could feel that 
what he was going to leave he could 
nowhere have again He thought he 
would go back to her and tell her that he 
would soon return and that he was 
ashamed of his unjust behaviour to her 
and was sorry But he lacked the moral 


courage to go back to her and say it S'* 
pe thought he must go now, for he was 
pot going to leave her for good, and 
come back whenever he liked Thus 
thinking he mounted his horse which was 
jUst then brought in saddled, and was 
sOon off In a minute he dismissed all 
painful thoughts from his mind , and as he 
fOde on he found himself thinking of 
^obini whose beautiful face floated before 
pis mind’s eye 

End of Part I 
( To he continued ) 

Tras'I/Vted By D C Rot 


THL LOST 

By Sir RADi‘a>RA''^'r*t Tagore 


M \ boat was moored beside an old 
bathing ghat of the nver, almost m 
rums The sun had set 
On the roof of the boat the boatmen 
were at their t\ enmg pra} er Against the 
bright background of the Western sicy. 
their silent worship stood out like a pic 
tare The svanmg light was reflected on 
the still surface of the rn er in ei'ery d 
cate shade of colour from gold to steel blue 
A huge house with broken windows, 
tumbledown verandahs and all the ap 

f carmce of old age was lu front of roc 
sat alone on the steps of the gbat which 
were cracked by the far reaching roots of 
a banyan tree A feeling of sadness began 
to come oier me, when suddenly I was 
startled to hear a a oice asking 

Sir, where ha\c y ou come from ? 

I looked up and saw a man who seemed 
half starved and out of fortune His face 
had a dilapidated look such as is common 
among my countrymen who take up 
service aw ay from home His dirty coat 
of Assam silk w as greasy and open at the 
front He appeared to be just returning 
from Ins day s work and to be taking a 
walk by the side of the nver at a time 
when he should have been taking Ins 
evening meal 

The new comer took his sc it beside me 
on the steps 1 snd m answer to his 
‘liiestion 


•*I come from Ranchi ” 

What occupation * 

"I am a merchant " 

What sort ’ ’ 

‘ A dealer in cocoons and timber " 

’’WhatYKiree J 

After a momenTs hesitation I gave a 
name but It was not my own 

Still the strangers curiosity was not 
sJb^^ed Again he questioned me 

ha\e you come here lor ? ’ / 

I rei>^ 

"For a change of air *' 

My cross-exa&Kjer seemed a little as 
tonished He said '"X 

•Well sir I ha\c hefcV.enj 05 ing the air 
of this place for nearly SIX years and with 
it 1 ha\e taken a daily average of fifu 
grains of quinine, but I have not noticed 
that I have benefited much" 

I replied 

'Still you must acknowledge that, 
after Ranchi, I shall find the air of this 
place sufficient of a change " 

* Yes indeed ’’ said he "More than you 
bargain for But where aviU you stay 
here ? ’ 

Pomtmg to the tumble-down house* 
above the ghat, I said < 

• Then. 

I think my friend had a suspicion that I 
had come in search of hidden treasure 
However he did not pursue the subject. 
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He only began to clescrib“ to me what had 
happened m this mined building some 
fifteen years before 

I found that he w as the schoolmaster 
of the place From beneath an enormous 
bald head his two eyes shone out from 
their sockets \\ ith an unnatural brightness 
m a face that V, as thm %\ath hunger and 
illness 

The boatmen ha\ing finished their 
e\emng prayer turned their attention to 
their cooking As the last light of the day 
Taded the dark and empty house stood 
silent and ghostly above the deserted 
gliat 

The schoolmaster said 

Nearly ten years ago when 1 came to 
this place Bhusan Saha used to live in this 
house He was the heir to the large pro 
jierty and business of his uncle Durga 
Saha who was childless 

But he was modernised He had been 
educated and not onl^ spoke faultless 
Enchshbut actually entered Sahibs offices 
witahis shoes on In addition to that he 
grew a beard thus he had not the least 
chance of bettering himself so far as the 
sahibs were concerned \ou had only to 
look at him to see that he was a modern 
ised Bengali 

In his own home too he had another 
drawback His wife w as beautiful With 
his College education on the one hand and 
on the other his beautiful wife what 
chance was there of his preserMng our 
good old traditions in his home ’ 

Sir you are certainly a married man 
so that it IS hardly necessary to tell you 
that the ordinary female is fond of sour 
green mangoes hot chillies and a stem 
husband A man need not necessarily be 
y ugly or poor to be cheated of his wife s 
Noie but he IS sure to be too gentle 

If you ask me why this is so I have 
much to say on this subject for I haie 
thought a good deal about it A stag 
chooses a hardwood tree on which to 
sharpen its horns and would get no 
pleasure in rubbing them against a banana 
tree From the very moment that roan 
and woman became separate sexes woman 
has been exercising all her faailties m try 
ing by various devices to fascinate and 
r bring man under her control The wife of 
a man who IS of his own accord submis 
sire IS altogether out of employment All 
those weapons wbch she has inherited 
from her grand mothers of the untold 


centuries are useless in her hands the 
force of her tears the fire of her anger and 
the snare of her glances he idle 

Under the spell of modern civilisation 
man has lost the God given power of his 
barbaric nature and this has loosened the 
coniugal ties The unfortunate Bhusan 
liad been turned out of the machine of 
modern civilisation an absolutely faultless 
man He was therefore neither successful in 
business nor in his own home 

Mam was Bhusan s wife She used to 
get her caresses without asking her Dacca 
mashnsans without tears and her ban 
gles without being able topnde herself on 
a victory In this way her woman sna 
ture Ijecame atrophied and with it her love 
for her husband She simply accepted 
things without giving anything in return 
Her harmless and foolish husband used to 
imagine that to give is the vvaj to get 
The fact wasjust the contrary 

The result of this was that Mam looked 
upon her husband as a mere machine for 
turning out her Dacca muslins and her 
bangles— so perfect a machine indeed that 
never for a single day did she need to oil 
its wheels 

Bbu«an s wife did not talk very much 
nor did she mis much a ith her neighbours 
To feed Brahmans m obedience to a sacred 
vow or to give a few pice to a religious 
mendicant was not her way In her hands 
noth ng was ever lost whatever she got 
she saved up most carefully vvith the one 
exception of the memory of her husband s 
caresses The extraordinary thing was 
that she did not seem to lose the least 
atom of her youthful beauty People said 
that w hatev er her age was she never look 
ed older than sixteen I suppose youth is 
best preserv ed with the aid of the heart 
that IS an ice chest 

But as far as w ork was concerned 
Mammalika w as very effic ent She never 
kept more servants than were absolutely 
necessary She thought that to pay wages 
to anyone to do work which she herself 
could do was like playing the pickpocket 
with her own money 

Not being anxious abont anyone never 
being distracted by love, always working 
and saving she was never sick nor sorry 

For the majority of husbands this is 
quite sufilaent not only suSicient but 
fortunate For the loving wife is a wife 
who make it difficult for her husband to 
forget her aud the fatigue of peri>etual 
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remembnncc wears out life s bloom It is 
oul> when ii man Ins lumbago that lie 
becomes conscious of his waist Anti 
lumbago, m domestic affairs, is to be made 
conscious, by the constant imposition of 
loie, that jou ha\e such a thing as a wife 
Execsswc aeaotion to her husband may be 
a merit for the wife, but not comfortable 
for the husband, — that is my candid opi 
nion 

I hope I am not tiring you. Sir ? I live 
alone, 5 ou see , I am banished from the 
company of my wife and there are many 
important social questions which lha\c 
leisure to think about but cannot discuss 
with my pupils In course of conversation 
you will see how deeply I lia\e thought of 
them ' 

Just as he was speaking some jackals 
began to howl from i neighbouring 
thicket The schoolmaster stopped for a 
moment the torrent of Ins talk When the 
sound had ceased and the earth and the 
water relapsed into a deeper silence he 
opened his glowing eyes wide in the dark 
ness of the night and resumed the thread 
of his story 

' Suddenly a tangle occurred in Dliusati s 
complicated business What exactly bap 
peneditisnot possible for a lay man like 
myself either to understand or to explain 
Suffice It to sai that, for some sudden 
reason he found it difficult to get credit in 
the market If only he could, bj hook or 
by crook, raise a lakh and a half ol rupees 
and only ior a few days rapidly flash it 
before the market, then his credit would be 
restored and he would be able to sail fair 
again 

So he began to cast about to sec whe 
ther he could not raise a loan But, m 
that case, he would be bound to g»\c some 
satisfactory security, and the best security 
of all is jewelry 

So Bhusan went to his wife Bntunfor 
tunately he was not able to face his wile 
as easily as most men are lbs lo\e lor her 
was of that kind which has to tread very 
carefully, and cannot speak out plainly 
what IS in the mind , it is like thcattroc 
tion of the sun for the earth, which is 

•■ong yet leaves immense space between 
them 

Still c\cn the hero of a high class 
romance does sometimes when hard press 
cd ha\c to mention to liis beloved sneh 
things ns niortgTge deeds iind promissory 


notes But words stick, and the tune docs 
not seem right, and shrinking of rcluctano. 
makes itself felt The unfortunate Bhusan 
was totally powerless to say , “Look here, 
1 am in need of money, bring out your 
jewels *’ 

He did broach the subject to his wife at 
last, but w ith such extreme delicacy, that 
it only titilated her opposition without 
bending it to his own purpose Mheii 
Mam set her face hard and said nothing, 
he was deeply hurt, yet he was incapable 
of returning the hurt back to her The 
reason was that he had not even a trace of 
that barbarity, which is the gift of the 
male If anyone bad upbraided him for 
this, then most probably he would have 
expressed some such subtle sentiment as 
the following — 

‘If my wife, of her own free choice is 
unwilling to trust me. with her jewelry, 
then 1 hare no right to take them from 
her by force ’ 

What I say 18 has God given to man 
such ferocity and strength only for him to 
^od his time m delicate measurement of 
fine spun ideals 7 

However that may be, Bhusan, being 
tooproud to touch his wife’s jewels went 
to Calcutta to try some other way of 
raising the money 

As a general rule in this world the wife 
knows the husband far better than the 
husband ever knows the wife, but extreme 
ly modern men in their subtlety of nature 
are altogether beyond the range of those 
unsophisticated instincts which woman 
land has acquired through ages These 
men arc a new race, and Tiav e become as 
mysterious as women themselves Ordi 
naty men can be divaded roughly into three 
mam classes, some of them are barbarians, 
some are fools and some are blind , but.; 
these modem men do not fit into any or 


bo aiani called her counsellor for con 
saltation Some cmuiuj Ivv? 
gag^ as assistant steward on Bhusan s 
of man to 

profit himself by dint of hard work, but 
m”* position in the family be was 

more salary, and even a little 


aiani called him and told him what had , 
happcnctl She ended up by asking him 
‘Notv w hat is your adi ice ? 

He shook hi 9 head wisely and said ‘ f 
uon t hU the look of things at ill ” The 
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fact IS tliat ise men ne\ er like the look of 
things 

Then he added ‘Babu will nc\er be 
able to raise the money, and tn the end he 
•wiUha\e to fall back upon that jewelry of 
yours ’ 

From what she knew of human nature 
she thought that this was not only pos 
sible, but likely Her anxiety became 
keener than erer She had no child to 
love, and though she had a husband, she 
. \\ as scarcely able to realise his verr exist 
^nce So her blood froze at the \cr> 
thought that her onlr object of lore — the 
wealth which like a child had grown from 
year to jear, — was to be in a moment 
thrown into the bottomless abyss of trade 
She gasped ‘What then is to be done ’’ 

Modhu said ‘Whj not take your 
jew els and go to your lather’s house ’’ In 
his heart of hearts he entertained the hope 
that a portion, and possibly the larger 

f iortion, of that jewelry w ould fall to his 
ot 

Mam at once agreed It was a rainy 
night tow ards the end of summer At this 
very ghat a boat was moored Mam 
wrapped from head to foot in a thick 
shawl, stepped mto the boat The frogs 
croaked m the thick darkness of the 
clond^ da^vn Modhu, waking up from 
sleep, roused himself from the boat and 
said ‘Gn e me the box o( jewels ’ 

Mam replied ‘Kot now, afterwards 
Now Ictus start ’ 

The boat started, and floated swiftly 
down the current Mam had spent the 
whole night in co\cnngCTerj part of her 
body with her ornaments She was afraid 
that if she put her jewels into a box they 
might be snatcb“d awaj from her hands 
«Biit if she wore them on her person then 
am-xnie vurfrA Vi’Rt Viarn* 
murdering her Manimalika did not 
understand Bhusan, it is true , but there 
ns no doubt about her understanding of 
Modhu 

Modhu had w ntten a letter to the chief 
steward to the effect that lie had started 
to take his mistress to her father’s house 
The stewanl was an ancient retainer of 
Bhusan's father He was funousli aogr>, 
and wrote a lengthy epistle full of misspel 
lings to his master Mtbougli the letter 
was weak in its grammar, yet it was 
forcible in its language and clearly express- 
ed the writer’s disappro\al of gi\ing too 
much indulgence to womankind Dbusan 


on receiving it understood what was the 
motuc of Mam’s secret departure What 
hurt him most was the fact that, in spite 
of his ha\ing m\en way to the unwilling 
ness of his w ifc to part with her jewels, in 
this time of his desperate straits, his wife 
should still suspect him 

When he ought to ha\e been angr\ 
Bhusan was onlv distressed God basso 
arranged it, that man, for the most trifling 
reason will burst forth m anger like a 
forest fire, and woman will burst into 
tears like a ram cloud for no reason at all 
But the weather cycle seems to ha\e 
changed, and this appears no longer to 
hold good 

The husband bent his head and said to 
himself ‘Well, if this is ^our judgment, 
let It he so, 1 will simply do m\ own 
duty ’ Rhusan, who ought to hn\e been 
bom fixe or six centimes hence, when the 
world will be moved by psychic forces, 
was unfortunate enough *^not only to be 
bom in the nineteenth century, but also 
to marry a woman who belonged to that 
eternal primitive age which persists 
through all time He did not w nte a w onl 
on the subiect to his wife, and determined 
m bis mind that he would never tnention 
it to her again What an aw ful penalty ' 

Ten or tw eh e days later, havingsecured 
the necessary loan Bhusan returned to 
his home He imagmctl that Mam, after 
completing her mission, had by this time 
come back from her fathers house And 
so he approached the door of the inner 
apartments, wondenng whether his wife 
would show any ejgns of shame or peni- 
tence for her undcserxed suspicion 

He found the door shut. Breaking the 
lock, he entered the room and «aw that it 
x/as empty 

JA ^rrs>c Ib’frtnrai ■2nii ■niA'crmWica’oDtrt 
his w ifc’s absence He thought th it if she 
want«l to come back she xxould do so 
His old steward howexcr came to him and 
said ’What good \ ill come of taking no 
notice of it ’ You ought to get some 
news of the mstress ’ Acting on this 
suggestion messengers were sent to Mam’s 
father’s house The nexvs xxas bronght 
that up to that time neither Mnni nor 
Modhu had turned up there 

Then a search began in every' direction 
Men went along both hanks ofthenver 
making enquincs The police were gixen a 
descnpiioa of Modhu but all m -xain 
They were unable to find out wh'»* 
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hired or by what waj thy had pone 
One evening when all hope hi^ been 
nbandonctl oi i\ cr finding Ms wife Bhasan 
entered his deserted bedroom Jt".asO»c 
festival of knshna s birOi it had bwn 


''^^Tlfc sound reached the top step ^ 
bathing ghat and now began to come 

ram.'iiR mSssantl/fcom earW moraiag bSn‘’ffiS S’ 

l?i«ltbrat,onaf the fcstital tW ttasa the door^ » m 

fair going on m the Milage and in *'• Cnon that closed door there fell a ram of 

S^Ja^ry budding a theatrical oerformanw asifwithsome ornaments 

w as being held The sound of distant jmglmgmo 

singing could be heard mingling with the making bis way through 

Round^ of pouring ram Bhusan was , . j-oonis and down the dark stair 

sittmgalon?mthedarknessatthewmdow before the closed door It 

?L=V'h '„r.l%Sr™S.'r?he "S^adl-hed. from tta so he 


hanging a couple of p ctures of the B^dw y “J^u^‘”he had been asleep and in Ins 
S LSfshmtai;dSataswat.pnnUd at the ^ode his viay down to the 

j Jt Studio on the clothes rank a tonel r jj;, i,o„si, His whole body tens 

efdnbotec and a pair 01 sans we« laid f“„“,i;e?sp, ration his handsnndfeet 
™t ready for ns' O" t *'>“« “ "eL'^y coKl aid his heart was flntteroie 

Koa^an,,._lostabo^^^^^^ 

taming b«.”., etnr O.m'lk.Ti, „ 


«rif of *‘*1 ir China dolls of child Although the wholelhing was a dream 
.cent bottles decanters Bhusan felt as if for some very small 
^‘*/^elass a sumptuous pack of obstacle he hod beenchcated of the wonder 
*!f ^nghtly polished shells and ful realisation of his impossible hope The 

card* ^*r^8oap boxes In a niche there incessant patter of the ram seemed to say 
-n-coe‘?P ;.,w,h.. little lamo • ' ' ' '»'» J 


eve® ^/LVounte little lamp with its round 
Maoi had been m the habit of 
it with her own hands erery 
enog Ooo "'f’O Eocs away leaving 
'verything empty leaves the imprmt of a 
firing heart even on lifeless objects 

In the dead of night when thehcaTy 
ram had ceased and the songs of the village 
opera troupe liad become silent Bhusan 
was Bitt ng m the same position as before 
Outside the window there was such an 
impenetrable darkness that it seemed to 
him as if the very gates of oblivion were 
before him reaching to the sky— as if be 


This awakening is a dream This 
world is vam 

The festiv al w as continued 6n the 
following day and the doorkeeper again 
had leave Bhusan gave orders tl at the 
hall door w as to be left open all night 
That n ght having extinguished the. 
light Bhusan took Ins seat at the open 
window of his bedroom as before The, 
sk> vv as dark with ram clouds and there 
was a silence as of something indefinite 
and impending The monotonous croaking 
of the Irogs and the sound of the distant 
songs were not able to break that silence, 


had only to cry out to be able to recover but only seemed to add an incongruity 
sight of those things which seemed to have to it 

Late at night the frogs and the crickets 
and the boj s of the opera party became 
silent and a still deeper aarkness iell upon 
the night It seemed that now the time’ 
had come I 

e ; ■ ««viv ,uui3km^ui»ii Just as on the night before a clattcnng 

and Jingling sound came from the ghat by 
tned to inercc nnd push through the dork the nver But this time BbuSndidnot 
ness witl his eager eyes -till theyoched look m that direction lest hy tls oTO 


Sight 

been lost for ever 

Just as he was thinking thus the jing 
ling sound as of ornaments w as heard It 
seemed to be advancing up the steps of the 
glint The water of the nver and the 
darkness of the night were mdistmguish 
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ansiety and restlessness, his power of 
sight and hearing should become over- 
whelmed He made a supreme effort to 
control himself, and sat still 

The sound of the ornaments gradually 
advanced from the ghat and entered the 
open door. Then it came winding up the 
*:piral staircase which let! to the inner 
apartments It became difficult for Bhn'ian 
to control Imnself, his heart began to 
thump wildl3 and his throat was choking 
with suppressed excitement Having 
Reached the bead of the spiral stairs the 
sound came slowly along the verandah 
towards the door of the room, where it 
stopped outside with a clanking sound 
It was now* onl^ just on the other side of 
the threshold 

Bhusan could contain himself no longer, 
and his pent up excitement burst forth in 
one wild cry of, ‘Mant’, and he sprang up 
from his chair with lightning rapidity 
Thus startled out of bis sleep he found 
that the very window panes were rattling 
with the vibration of hU cry And outside 
he could hear the croaking of the frogs 
and patter of ram 

Bhusan struck his forehead la de«pair 

Next day the fair broke up, and the 
stallkeepers and the plajers’ party went 
away. Bhusan gave order* that no one 
should sleep in the house that night except 
himself 

In the evening he took his seat at the 
window of the emplj house That night 
there were breaks m the clouds, showing 
the stars twinkling through the rain 
washed ntr The moon was late in rising, 
and as the fair was over there was not a 
single boat on the flooded rner The 
, villagers, tired out bj two nights’ dis«ipa- 
^^on, were sound asleep 

Bhutan, sitting wUh his head resting 
on the back of his chair, w as ganng np at 
the stars 

As he watched them tliev one bj one 
disappeared Prom the skv above and 
from the earth beneath screens of darkness 
met like tired ejelids upon weary ejes 
To-night Blmsan’s mind was full ot peace 
He felt certain that the moment had come 
when lus heart’s desire w ould be fulfilled, 
y and that Death would reveal his mjstenes 
trto his devotee 

f The sound* enme from the river ghat 
ju^t as on the previous night*, and ad 
vanc^ up the step* Bhutan dosed lus 
eyes and sat jn deep meditation. 'The 
SOU-4 


sound reached the empty hall It came 
winding up the spiral stairs Then it 
crossed the long verandah, and paused 
for a long w bile at the bedroom door 
Bhusan’s heart beat fast, Ins wliole 
body trembled But this time he did not 
open his eyes The sound crossed the 
threshold It entered the room Then 
it went «lowl3 round the room stop 
ping before the rack where the clothes 
were hanging, the niche with its little 
lamp, the tabic where the dried betel- 
leaves were lying, the almirah with its 
various nicknack*, and last of all it came 
and stood close to Bhusan himself 

Bhusan opened Ins eyes He saw by 
the faint light of the creecent moon that 
there was a skeleton standing right in 
front of Ins chair It had nogs on all its 
fingers, bracelets on its wnsts and arm- 
lets on Its arms, necklaces on its neck, 
and a golden tiara on its head —its w hole 
bod3 glittered and sparkled with gold and 
diamonds The ornament* hung loosely 
on the limbs but did not fall off Most 
dreadful of all was the fact that the two 
eyes, which shone out from the bon3 face, 
were living,— two dark moist e3eballs 
looking out with a fixed and stcad3 stare 
from between the long thick eyelashes As 
he looked. Ins blood froze in its vein* He 
tried bard to cloee hiseyc* hut could not, 
they remained open staring like those of 
a dead man 

Then the skeleton, fixing its gase upon 
the face of the motionless Bhusan, siUntly 
beckoned vv ith its outstrclchtd hand, the 
diamond rings on its bony fingers glitter- 
ing in the pale moonlight 

Bhusan stood up as one who had lost 
his senses, and followed the skeleton which 
Uft the room, its bones and ornaments 
rattling with a hollow sound The 
verandah was crossed Winding down the 
pitch dark spiral staircase, the bottom of 
the stairs was reaebtd Crossing the lower 
verandah, they entered the empty laniplcss 
hall Passing through it, thev carac nut on 
to the bnek paved path of the garden 
The bricks cninched under the tread of 
the bony feet The faint moonlight 
struggled through the thick nctworl of 
branches nrd the path was diflicnlt to 
discern Making their way Ihrougfj the 
flitting fireflies, which liatmUd the dark 
shadowy path, they reached tlie rivtrg* 

By those very steps, up v.hiohthe 
had come, the jew dim skeleton v cat ' 
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SngMr-ti.e n-t.-on-'-t to be plaoR- 

ed into eternal sleep 

Ha,.og fi"'*f ‘tadleolt 

?b? mUS "Jp"e<>':‘!' reabted 


cvccptfor bim tbc ttbole t\ orid ball team 
Xtand st.ll For » L?^ 

remained speechless, and in ^e tekn^ 
hesiasunibletosee Irom my face nbat 

'^It tasuSed me, "Don't yon bcliere 

thisstor>’” 

1 asked, “Do you’’; . 

He said, “No,-and I ra”,?'/', .J”" ,°S 
or two reasons why In the P . 
Dame Nature does not ’ 

has enough to do without ah^ha*, 

I interrupted him and said, And. m tnc 
second place, my name happens to l« 

^'’'flw'schoolmaster. without thekast JRJ 
of shame, said, “I guessed as tnue 
what was your wile's name 
1 answered, “Xntya Kali 

Transhtrfbr , 

w V> 
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ProVem of 


^fir aort at* \ I'or man powar, or Uamaa CnpiUl 
T^ii oot ft aJaa*! *" ‘I’* P"*«l day pvrlnrbatjOB*. 
I Hrit flft economic phenomenon peftietinR from 
eneml.on to K«“"fttioo ftnd alriV.n^ly reftnifeit 
Fj _ wrr* modern lorm . _ .. 

Ti,, ^ypaUllon problem m the n»»t, «nj the 
YVnoimUtifin problem in the We«t nre not two 
!?fr,netr«nllT oppoeed pfOpo«ltiont bnt two pecnl.ar 
n.Mcl* of one «n<l the name root (i«etUoi» whwh 
Eo\n? CetT-er than MaUhn.ian.im Neo-mal 
,l neian »ni Ln'enieni. or Other Reform moT inentt — 
iatfaee-tffe^t* att '-.hake* to the ro V bottom nil 
the nlrauficatlone of oecepted •oe’«y 

The qneelicvn tome opon the CooHrration of 

’'^he pnoetpleof Conwrentlon it the counter pole 
to the orinciple of PretetYnlion orol porrlr neitte 
or ORWire defence Thu tecond pnncipte h«» by 
oow teenred uncontette! trcoanuiort, eren under 
the 'mott adrerte conditions -where the Indi 
TidualUnit. throoeh hered.ir, trad t.oo and tram 
inir. wonlt norroallr hare chafed axaio.t Iheonre* 
tCKtedenforcementofthi* of of any principle Uat 

the lad.ndoal Umt emercet from Paoiem acrepta 
tilt CoWeelirt Cao«, and wel-oraet eoetenption in 

adrocacy of that Caow 

The tecond ptindple of Conterration krtarbed 
by the tame chain of rtAton.off If Mann^trerlt 
Ofiwnhed to the lateictl* of the Defen'e nfSecietr 
why thoBld not all the hrnian cajntal he eqaally 


cootcribeil In the laUreita of the rerpetuftlioa of 
that^ociety? IfUitftdnty todefend the Country 
of the Preaent. it ii a (till higher duty to defend the 
Country of the Puture If want of preicrTalion It a 
enme, want nf perpelnatlon Ii a (in, &c 

Such, and many more, in varying language, are 
the vanaotf on the tame central theme 

It It preciiely from the viewpoint ofthefutore, 
country at againit the pretent-coantry— of the people 
that It <11 agalnit the people that ihall be— that the 
probtemi of popolali >n and uf depopulation (inh 
their proper placet an I admit of a ttndy lo the rigl^^ 
pertpective the peripective namely of lv>o bomulo 
gout aapecti of a roach larger nine. 

Thu fulion of atpecti ii not fortuitoui bat cor 
retpnad to the bi polarity of the tubjcct W here there 
It a population problem, there is alto a ilepopulation 
pToblein t anJinTerselr The two can be enunciated 
in termt of a common factor — 

Tbepopufatioa prabkm la brlcdy tbli 

t.tacB Pauiuct are ak Evu^ 

They continually drift down the acale of comfort 
They tend towards the margin of aubsistenee 
They pats Ixyont that margin into the region t 
CliQiioation through pauperism, etarTntion,di(eftO 
aud death. 

The >]cptpuhlinn-probl<in, iothe«aaej~ 
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They coulmually drift down the scale of comfort 
(For witit the law of increasing wants the standard 
ofpiea«are is perpetually on the rise pleasore la 
never synonymous with comfort deferred pleasure 
may be and unattained pleasure is positive ds 
comfort) 

They tend towards the margin of sabsisteoce 
(For a small family with its elaborate and mnlti 
phed wants and consisting say of father, mother, 
and a child cannot aflord another child— a cnrioos 
bat none the less deniable fact Such an increment 
would drive them towards their margin of snbsis 

> tence ) 

They pass beyond that margin into the region of 
Disintegration through D lorce Separation Segrega 
tion Denatunsation Alcoholism and Social followed 
by individual extinction 

^AboTC stages sum up the actual facts and their 
sequence Unhappy marr ages need not be all child 
less but childless marriages generally are unhappy 
Divorce is the next step The parties separate the 
child going with the one or the other into a state of 
semi segregation so far as that other is concerned 
The feelingof father mother and ch Id arereciprocallv 
denaturiaed Akoholism la snre if partial rel ef 
Extinction then becomes a question of more or less 
time) 

Surreying the tame from a h glier stand point 
that of toe State and Society — 

Under the drst Rtgimt there is a wastage of Man 
power sod a dissipation of Human Capital 
through — 

Bvcesaive Infantile Mortality I 

or } On the one band 

lofruetnons Investmeats | 

^nd Low Expectation d. \ itality \ 

or > 0 a the other 

D mioishing Returns I 

Under the second Regime there is a dearth of Mao 
power and an insufii lency of Human Capital seen 


Unfavourable N ital Statistics 


) 


^ On the one hand. 


Deterioration of Capital 
And Dilution of Labour i 

or V On the other 

Disperaion of Capital I 

Thus the larger the view and the wider the issue 
the more closely do the two problems converge into 
5 the one general question— the coping stone of all 
'N.vocial econom cs— the Qaeation How Shall We 
Husband Our Unman Capital ^ 

Mr Wattal m his monograph which has been a 
powerlaJ aUmalaa to the present enqnifj develops a 
solotioa lor the population problem of Ind a." 
There is a commendable freshness about his * Census- 
study" It does not smell of midnight oil anditis 
not crumpled under the weight of nrvh ves Pareo 
thetically, it is quite nnhke the average Census stndv 
^hfves'’ meticulous mole work throngb 

k.ilS * "f •' rtTOlmrat. 


Ra sc the marriage age and the full force of fecuo 
dily will exert it'elf and produce healthier progeny 

Practise m earnest what j on preach with Malthas 

Such are the primary correctives Their efficacy 
IS beyond donbt their morality, beyond scruple 
To exhaust the list and complete the picture let 
nscast a glance at the cognate problem of depopula 
tioii It IS as 18 well known most acute m France 

The theorist might be tempted to try experiments 
with the Laws o< Inheritance and so to spoke the 
dnvmg wheel of society —if at all it is possible for 
arm-chair efiort to spoke such tnastodontm macbi 
nery Nevertheless eminent thinkers like Tccqne 
villc and L« Play have called for radical change in the 
scheme of snccession which imposes an artificial 
check 0!t natural feconijjty Thns Wbocau blame 
the father of a small family if he take warning from 
the erils of a large one ’ —if he shudder attbeprospect 
of an eventual parcelling and frittering away of his 
small board among b s numerous progeny, shonid he 
chance to Indnlg' himself m that luxury * Itistm 
material what shape that hoard may take the field 
bonse workshop factory, or trade interest Forsneh 
a one convert the single small family group into a 
large JO nt family system and yon find straight away 
a partial solntion to the problem of depopnlation 
That It IS also a very general solution has been 
recognised m France long before her pre«ent need 
became acute After persistent efibrts <n the press 
committee and confercoce definite propositions were 
advanced tending towards the step wiseinadgnratloa 
of wbat might be termed a snbeastaJ joint fami^ 
system Bvidesllysueba revvlntiooary step could 
not be taken in the running of dar Bnt a casual 
reference Will ibow a certain stage of practical dere- 
lopment actually reached General Tontee proposed 
so torenonld the Scheme ofSucces'ioo as to latutipiy 
the share of any Inbentor with the number of children 
lO bis family Other suggestions mu on parallel 
toes all tending to establish the bomcgeseity of the 
family board 

The cause of De popnladoa in Orer populated 


but opposed I 
sioD at this stage to aatxupate and fix their shape 
but such eSbrts will naturally hat* to snpplement 
the corrvctrres winch Mr VTattal has so d'arly es 
tabi vh*d JO his a^cograpb 

It IS not Efcesaary to resort to the trammels of 
lawalOD* both means nre equally within reach, 
wbat IS more to the point have been ac nally at 
workoceraloagstre ch of time. Th* sociological 

E iclurt of the tracsitioa s ag* can be caught In the 
•west of pea-strokes 

The old fasbioned family borne IS breakis" np. 
There B a persistent dnft of populahon fronTihe 
conatrvtO'the town and from the town into the 
Great Beyond-n«icg the phras-m Its portlv physio- 
graphic not ecclesiastic a*a»e For there is not onlv 
amral butanorersea exodnsas wed. The Toni 
thetaadi of the Black wafer have 


the faods of the Black wafer have prorcd—whet£^* 
la fact or by report or both. It a not pertinent to 
pause and eaqaire— Eldorados in little. Thu 
mnt ts to be constnwted and*r aU reserre. far statis 
tics will advance th* couater statement that f-ie 
wryon- who comes to the top there are 8 «r^ 
^res and yet more scores who go eccfrr 


Kirr.u'.',,a “j ‘bb. w-nu 




is more htwa'v tnaa 1 •n-sLr.tn^M 

n«r-c«mt, ^jr- th*ccgh » ^ ^ 


I yi s-’Jto thrju^^ Um-jijfatp . 
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iL *wm dr.ft.ng Werwuldle classM. the .n«.n bulk of the mid^s 

toward* dissoIuUoQ The mu/t.pJe fa/n.J/- knot Iwgio* c\awt. aod. J** « be wholly M 


o lose coheViVi‘'‘Thrjoint family syikem is no long an mixed bkssiog — .. ^ji oieaa 

' *r the perfect Me of settlement it us-d tobe, and .t» reorganised °“® broader j,^j 

d.smtegrat.00 w.-. be a function of lime abifting into a new flat, and apparime 

“ in till* '•’“’’“‘ Ijn. ^another correetire is e<|Uall> families are scarce Indeed, most of t y 

worthy of "®A'|,Ahe corrective of hedonism The able and suitable tenement blocks bear t SX,„ - 
,,appyl|ome of‘f Adventnret is a thing of bratrn devise ‘ No D^S* » mnored The 

,oe*u thevilldkiitely turned away from the and the prohibition can ^ *?*'*?, the Con 
T“*“/bjrubse haunt of pleasure first sensible impulse should be to bUme tbe^^o __ 

Into tow j j ^ ‘'"* 1 ' * higher cierge, who has '^humanity to J 

new impression 1 “«« -'>d foreigners New ooUee. much less enforce to jll 

J,'®v*want* ”*®bi'8H esstons lead lo is onlv an instrument, not the author, of the evU^^ . 

of pleasure 


new wants estnbiisn esstons lead lo is only an instrument, not the anthop of t , 

lonismand egotism nreci^risiog scali. and his patron have to consult block, 

-bU this croath of egotism marks a prominenv ofkio, the adjacent childless homes c*nt,menta 

of somal reconstitution Whatever the young adv<«r-e mh^.ted by small and the 

turer may do after his wander year, are over he .s fea.To^ be bad business to pUcatex^^ 


not to beAxp-cted to go back luio the old rut and 
to perp'tuate Ins species at the same old lev^l of life 
And "Ota be does propagate a sukspeeies it will be 
in consoiiaoee with the bpcncerian inaxini — Indivi 
duntion and reproduction are antagonist!'' Wbicb 
In simple parlance, implies that h>s will be a smaller 
family than his lather s, eoiuiiting of more lodividu 
ahsed units 

No mental effort i, necessary to lush on to the 
extreme of Orer'indiriduation, and ofUaderrepro 
duclion-^the lifflitiqg cixse in Trance Ubeiber the 
prenehman, the mao la the street, not the iloulevard, 
IS a nh>.uom*non of such over ladividuatian, in other 
words over individualised need not detain uj 
Certain It (s that the coouery is adlicteil m(h de 
population, an affliction without a positive cure 

Where commissions have sat and parliameots 
pondered it would be heresy to rush to with airy 


suggestions wliieh are generally the poor products 
of tirst-thoughts But certain scene, caught fiist* 
hand are more eloquent than minutes reports or 
analyses What is their lesson ? 

Tbe normal French home is not absolutely child 
less but the cumber ol children IS conSned to one or 
at best two A family of three is already a family 
nonibreuse. a Urge family While eminent Treiicb 
Sentimentalists With great hearted Hugo on the one 
hand and the sensitive kamartiue on the otlier, have 
tried to interpret the supreme needs of mao, and 
urged the impnatire necessity, leitbetical social 
psychological^ forchildrenichildrcn are, if then density 
of the famdy IS at all an index fast becoming more 


gentle but firm band, and whatever be may e. w>ic 
civil life— small industrial, artisan, trader, protes 
sionvl, or even civil setrant— be becomes lo the 
casrroe or uaiou one more recruit for socialism, and 
one more focus of class hatred Tbe immediate 
result IS that he has to shift liis large family into 
more expeastve apartments, when oe can least 
afloriJ It The usual wav out of the impasse is fur 
I the family lo split up for tbe present, aad to be more 

Trance Ubeiber the carchil and maltbusian in tutorr It may be urged 
that (here is tbe creche for bousing tbe extra child, 
and It li trne that the lowcr<Iass mother does profit 
by that eemi charitable and borne wrecking lostitu 
eion Out the great balk of those not desperately 
necessitous ore sooner eoatent with any otber alter* 
native, and very largely prefer not to gather the rich 
fruits of fecundity to the full And tbe honsiog 
problem remains as aente ns before 

Equally acute IS the problem of nursing And it 
affects oil tbe strata of society imparttHlty Trora 
the Moodame to the Midmette, from the Grande 
Dame to the Petite Menagere, from the Lady of 
raok and fasbioa to theeweated sempstress —nil arc 
olike bcipless in the face of the nursing problem, 
tbese through necessity and those throngh habit For 
the bourgcoise will not, and working woman cannot, ' 
niiDd her own baby , the former consults her prestige 
in the eyes of her sex and engages a nurse, the latter j 
I, distracted by work for a living and worry over* 
the baby ond ahe iurrenders tbe rights of motherl ' 
bond to the drudgery of tbe hand to mouth existence 


.. luxury than a necessity And tbe senseless irony of Ofteuenough there are ladies with red-cross tra'mini 

fate lias to be faced IQ all seriousness, the irony that who recognise the supreme need of the times and 

)ist li«tt i^taWjvft prrn^^ oamajj homes for mfiints '11111 

. defiaite soJatloa ol 

- t -yijj directress 

of such an institute has a very anxious tunc oCU. 
Weekly or oftener, she has, in anticipation of a 
■arpTisc visit from tbe goTernment inspector, to sec 
to It that not more babies meet the iharp eyes of 
"a that over zealous olhJal than fftrec to a narst f Now 

? tliat limit IS ninaji exceeded for two very obvious 

r®*'*"* to., expensive to 

" is "* numbers, and the Urge heart- 

ed directrix canuot always refuse nlransion to 
’’“■""IrUrcx* So, nt tile psicbofogKal moment 


shonld b' the least blest with tbein Why is this 7 shonld one might 

Infvcandiiy alone, if at all, IS not the cause Tor tbe Dursing problem ? Dor 
the average Trrncbman is not a boulevardier, but of ■bbI. Jb.,.!-,. i... _ . 
intensely home loving family father And yet his 

family, far all his love and devotion, is conipv ............ 

rativcly childless The reason 11 that ta France to it that not 

tbe ebil I after a - — -* — " •* • 

of the family, ce: 
luxury Tbe 


ID led at every step that ft has bbiodered luto 
e ils tune, and without n place 
itart .blTi iiltic, in r<genl to tbe bibh.s 
tus tiers bsni|icr an 1 bm K ip 1i„n lest st « si,' 
ilcinirs tbe hiJO'ing ilidiviilty 


i^bt 


-u-T ,1 .ii 9 «rc«x ng the rule arm 

lose her license, lb- woriliy Udv tries to ilrspose of 
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the saperfluons babies by relegatiop them tp all 
roaDDcrof hiding places from the familiar capbMrd 
to the more risky bouse across the street Sj, 
the highly commendable apphcatioa of the ru!« of 
hygiene to the art of bringing op a baby develops 
into a farcical game of hide and seek ' The prieate 
nursing borne is voted a failure, and the nnrsiag 
problem still awaits solution 

It IS beyond the scope of the present paper to 
marshall all the manifold problems which beset the 
organised cflort at child-culture, and hamper state 
initiative just there where it is most wanted All the 
problems can b* synthesised under one « the other 
of the following two —High living and General dis 
iocatioo Of these, the latter IS at worst aa ephe 
Ineral phase of the abnormal times through which 
we are passing . the*former, a permanent heirloom 
which we shall be leaving to posterity This then, 
jnents the most consideration 

A good long while before the present-day pertnr 
bations set in, the cost oi living had been steadily la 
the rise But attention, instead of being coaceotrat 
ed on that mam point, had been needlessly diffused 
over Its multiple surface-effects Thus much of the 

E re War legislation, social and economic. In France 
ad turned upon this question, and then npoa that, 
m the order In which they became acute, hut there 
was no comprehensive effort, breathing of a broader 
spine, at a systematic synthesis of all the diTWified 
needs of the times, great or small, pressing to-day or 
pressing to morrow Instead, the apostles of Aoa 


Ijsis— an intellectual machinery which bad gathered 
the brain momentum ol nearly a century and half- 
kept OD criticising, analysing pulvetismg, until great 
problems became small and small ones microscopic 
Latterly, with the awakening of a higher conscious 
ness in the country, there has been a break with the 
great mental pre occupation of the past, and 
Synthesis IS now the one channel into which the on 
directed thought-currents are steadilv converging 
together So, the wrangles of class gave way to the 
chertedes vivres and this led on to the all important 
kieCbere.with the result that, at this day. La \ie 
C lere is a permanent institntioa of the press 

The problem of De population is being solved from 
two ends Oa the one hand, it is sought to depress 
the rising cost of living by reorganising, oa a more 
economical basis, consumption, distribution and 
supply And on the other hand a process ofrace 
fusion IS also at work. The neglected metisse is com 
tog into bis own Issues of mixed marriages are 
incorporated with facility And so the syuthetismg 
has set lu 

The problem of population too is at root similar 
to that of Depopulation as bas been shown already 
at an earlier stage It, too is a problem of re adjust 
meat of the luam economic agencies concerned But 
first the result of such re-adjnstment in countnes 
where the need is more pressing will have to be 
awaited The expenoent being made there will be of 
more than local or national interest 
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Section I, 

. THE USEFULNESS OF HVPOTHXSES WHICH AFTER 
SAH8FMNG THE >ECES«ARY TEST 
^ DENELOP INTO THEORIES 

Man’s desire to probe into all problems 
however obscure prompts him to frame hypo- 
theses for the e-eplanation of phenomena 
even where the means of direct perception of 
the conditions that bring them about arc 
absent These hypotheses are very useful 
inasmuch as they often enable him at length 
.to find out the right cause for the pheiw 
;>menon,of which an cNplanation is sought 
'Many of the present acquisitions to the 
domain of human knowledge had to pass 
through this hj pothetical stage before they 
could be .icceptcd as establidieil theories 


after their passage of the necessary tests ^ 
We make hj potheses of all sorts in our daily 
life and these fulfil more or less satisfactorily 
the objects for which they are framed The 
hypotheses of systematized thought however 
have to be test^ as accurately as po«sibIe 
till they satisfy all the demands made upon 
them as explanations of phenomena 
The tests vary 

The tests are not the same m all cases 
but vary with the nature of the phenomenon 
required to be explained A physical reality 
that admits of observation, a'-curate mathe- 
matical calculation, and quantitative measure- 
ment, that repeats itself and can be subjected 
to experiments, will necessarily allow appli- 

I The wo'd ‘theory’ is so netimes loosely used for 
hypothesis', but logiciDy a theory is an established 
hypothesis 
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cation bf various tests which may not be were operative among the primitive ancestors 
possible for one of a different kind of the Indo Aryans 


The phevo>isno'« to be evplsived 
The phenomenon with which we are at 
present concerned is the evolution of king> 
ship le how the supreme political power in 
a community first fell into the hands of a 
single man giving rise to the pnmitivre mo 
narchy in the place of the previous political 
organizations such as government by elders, 
or still laxer systems such as the leadcrless 
unions of little bands of Bushmen for hunting 
or plunder 

It should be particularly noted that the 
‘rise of kingship’ being a single expression 
does not in the strict logical sense stand for 
a single effect from a single cause. It is a 
general expression for several phenomena 
which, from the logical stand point are 
different and attributable to different total 
ities of conditions To make it clear by an 
example the expression rise of kingship’ 
resembles the word death in its relation to 
causes Just as logically there cannot be 
dtatht»gtHeral,bM\ must alwap be some 
particular kind of death eg death caused 
by a bullet should be distinguislied from that 
by drowning, similarly kingship reached 
through military prowess should be distm 
gutshod fron that secured by any other 
means From this it will be clear that one 
particular hypothesis for the rise oJ kingship 
can speak of only one of the many wa>s 
thereto and many such hypotheses pro 
pounding different wa)S need not be mutual 
ly exclusive for they are concerned with 
really different phenomena though classed 
under the same general expression Any 
two or more of these ways if their nature per 
mits may work in combination through the 
same king, their strength being increased 
through this combination while there may 
be others that may not be operative even m 
neighbouring localities or in distant parts of 
the same country ' 

It should also be kept in view that we are 
here concered (i) with the primitive ways of 
elevation to the throne and not with those 
uni zed by subsequent aspirants thereto , (ii) 
With the determinalion of such of th" ways as 


t have tecc! M here 

" Us 1 ic^ f ( 


»ome I on, from 

uU ly \\« ton , 


The tests fox verifving the uvroTJiesLS 
Many hypotheses have been framed to 
account for the first rise of kingship The 
tests applicable to them must needs differ at 
least in some respects from those for^enfy 
ing hypotheses about a different element of 
reality The first rise ol monarch does not 
admit of observation, calculation, or exper J 
ment It may be objected that as history i» 
said to repeat itself, the emergence of king 
ship should admit of experiments on the new 
monarchies that come into being It should 
be borne in mind that these repetitions 
have only superficial and nominal rcsem 
blance and take place in conditions far from 
identical with the primitive conditions of tho 
first monarchies If China for instance re 
lapses into a mon irehy, would it be such an 
exact rephea of the past verity that mference 
from Its observation might be applicable f» 
hto to the latter Far from it Many ele- 
ments and forces poht cal, social religious or 
otherwise now at work might not at all have 
come into existence then, or even if existent, 
were not perhaps m the same state of relative 
strength and development This mal es a 
good deal of difference The present total 
ity of conditions might be taken as an addi 
lional road to the throne but this might not 
or fwrhaps owing to essential differences 
could not be one of those resorted to by the 
first kings If we leave aside this example 
from a modern civilized country and turn for 
one to the lowest savajes nowon earth we 
would not perhaps fare better Many of v 
conditions operative among them might 
approach in similarity those of the pTst an 
might thus have a suggestive or explanator) 
vjalue but it would be hazardous to treat 
them as reproductions of the particular con 
ditions of the past and take them as eligible 
j ,^^P®^'™ent8 I shall have occasion to 
dwell upon this point hereafter , suffice ft to 
say that the rise of monarchy does not by its 
wy nature admit of experiment > 
then are the names of verifying thehyp“ 
thc«s relating thereto? The answer I 
fwrhaps in theje conditions of a valid hj 
theses — 

, It should be reasonable selfc 
rent and in harmony with the laws ncl 
m Uk. cwiiemiEtc I system of redU) 
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(2) It for«I\h a for fijorout 

dcduclive inference of conwquence*. 

Tlie first condition requires that the new 
supposition should be In with the 

acceptcti law-N It may happen that a sup- 
position Inconsistent with the rceeiveil con- 
ceptions is promi to be true demandinR a 
rca’ision of the latter, as was the ease with 
the new Copcniiean hypothesis of the 
heacens, which confilclcsl with the aecepletl 
riolcmaic thcor)' but instead of being reject- 
ed had to be substitwlC'l for the latter. Such 
!instanccs are rare and the probability for 
such a radical rc\ision of the rccened con- 
ceptions is growing lesser with the ads-ance 
of science. 

These conditions svould be followed 
throughout the subsequent (lofiion of this 
ch.spter for the rejection or acceptance of the 
hypotheses, some of which, as will be found 
hereafter, were dlscussetl long ago and found 
faulty, while some others already obtain as 
•theories*. Tlie rejecteil hypothesci will be 
but referred to in passing, those ncwlv pro- 
pounded, if anv, u'ohM ii tinotssf-l, ui:U thf 
'thforUi' wcfufd be rccordetl not without a 
critical eje thereon. 

Section //. 

WnmicR Tiif SsssKRiT *Kt> ncpnnm titcR-s- 

TVRES COSTIIV iRY IIC’ITS OS TIIK 
E>()LVTIO<« 01 klVCbllir. 

The MahabhSrata as pointed out by i’rol. 
Hopkins,* speaks of a three-fold origin of 
kings according to the more ancient Slstras 
(codes, vis., (I) good family (satkula), (U) 
personal bravery (vQratvam), and (111) skill 
m the leadership of armies ($eii 5 -prakarsh.v 
nam*.) The prince Duryodhana cites the 
L, above slstric passage to ju<tify his installa- 
lAjon of Kama to liic throne of the An«a 
{.fngdom, in order to make him ch’gibtc to 
fight Arjuna by putting the former on a par 
with the latter In a tournament. 

The Maiivsvmuvtv ik the Jatakas 
The tradition about the Mah2sammata 
(Great Elect) in the jatakas relates that he 

I. I.A.O.S,ihi,pp99, too. 
s MBit., Adi-Parra, ch. 136, *!k 35. ^ 

Acbiryya trivjdht iljalpi ststra vimSchaye. 
SatbaUnascha suraseba yaseba sensm orakarsbati. 
rO.leactier! kings hare a lliree-rold ongin ac- 
cording to the sastras, vu , from the posUioiJs of an 
arijincrai, a hero, and a cotnroinderof armies.’') 


GU 

w^asthe first king in t!ic Vii.itta* of tlic first 
Kappa (cycle), elected by the jKopIc from 
amo.ig theiiisclvcj to remove their want of 
a niter wliich they had been keenly feeling.* 
The elect was“ handsome, auspicious, com- 
manding, altogether f)crfccl.’’» 

T»a MviivsvvrwATv I't tiik SIaiuv.vsti,* 

Av vnvsvsi. 

The above legend is much more detailed 
in the Malilvastu AsadJnam : "Tl’cn, O, 
Ithikshus ! the men (lit. beings) hastened and 
assembled . after doing so, they held a con- 
suiution we should select that jicrson from 
among our<cIies present here, who happens 
to be the most pleasing (larva prlsadiko) 
and powerful (s-irva-maliesikh) o), and who 
can punish those deserving punishment and 
support those worth supporting. Tell us the 
quantity of paddy on each of our paddy- 
fields. Then. O, lihikshus ' tlie men sclcctcsi 
the person who was the most pleasing and 
powerful. (Vou) punish among ourselves 
that person who desen ei punishment and 
support him who 11 wortli supporting. We 
select you as the foremost of all beings ; tve 
give you a sisth of the produce of each of 
our paddv-ficlds. Selccie«l as he was by 
a large colleclion of people, he was termed 
the Great Elect (Mahisammata).'’* 

JtCMtW* or THE ItOve LCCENnS 

7 >i!S JIuddhist tradition emphasires the 
selection by the people at large of a com- 
petent ruler and ignores the aspiration and 

I. Tbinl division >n which ibe process ofreno- 
vauan of the voitJ begins. 

3 . See Till on the word 'deiadhimms* ofa verse 
in (he •devadbammvilialca' m ihe Jitaka (ed. by V. 
FansbotlX »oL I (textX p. 13*1 also K. C, Childers’ 
i’alt FngUsh T) ctionarv under ’Jlahlivniinata'. 

3. bee (he Jsuka (irans). by W. It D. Rouse and 
cd. i>r£.U. Cowelt), vot. 11, p (uluka-litaica). 

4 Mahivasiu Avadsnani (ed. by E. Seoart, 
t 5 S«},ToL I, pp. 347. 34S. The above passage ends 
(bus "Wonhy at he was of the share 01 (he produce 
of paddy hcldi, he was called king (Raia). horpro- 
(ccong and maintaining adequately, be wascall^'a 
kshatnya be sprinkled on the head' {(Ksfaatnya 
mSrdbnibhi ihiktah). The lacuna here has been 
supplied in the light of the subsequent portion of the 
passage] Standing, as he did as a parent to the 
people or the town and Ibe country, he «as called the 
‘repository of strength and energy to the people'" 
Ganapada-sihtma-vlrya-prspto). 

Tbere is a brief .*11101100 to this tradition and some 
of Its details in the Chatnhsatikj by Aryyadeva (ed. as 
3 Memoir of the A. S. B. by MahlraahopSdhySya 
Pandit Ilaraprassd Slstrl, \t.K-, c.I.E.), ch.Iv, P461. 
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for the plaj of some of them while peace or 
other states of affairs for the rest 

Thus far about the personal attributes 
There ma> be other forces iuhich m y also 
bt shea lly mentioned and which may 
be said to he more in tlie behefi or institu 
tions of the early societies than in the men 
availi ig themselves of those forces though 
of course the utilization of the forces ma> 
require the possession of particular attributes 
by those men 

TltF PVTKURCn HFCOMFS K CHIFF 

Such a force may he for instance in the 
patriarchal institution When men, says 
Herbert Spencer, passed from the hunting 
stage into the pastoral and wandered in 
search of food for their domesticated animals, 
they fell into conditions favouring the forma 
tion of patriarchal groups The growth of 
simple groups into those compound and 
doubly compound acknowledging the autho 
rity of one who unites family headship with 
political superiority has been made familiar 
by Sir Henry Maine and others as common 
to early Greeks Romans Teutons Slavs 
and H ndus ^ The joint undivided family, 
wherever its beginning is seen in the Aryan 
communities springs unitersally out of the 
patriarchal family, a group of natural or 
adoptive descendants held together b) 
subjection to the eldest living ascendant, 
father grandfather or greatgrandfather In 
the more extensive assemblages of kinsmen 
constituting the joint farnil} the eldest male 
of the eldest line Is never the parent of all 
the members, and not necessarily the first m 
age among them There is always the im 
prcssion that the blood of the collective 
brotherhood runs more truly and purely in 
some one line than in any other Among 
the Hindus, the eldest male of this line If of 
full mental capacit) , is generally placed at 
the head of the concerns of the joint familj 

Va vs. tvst. •iAxmai Sa hix d'jAvw, i 
worthier kinsman is substituted for him by 
election and the longer the joint family 
holds together the more election gams 
ground at the expense of birth The whole 
process may be described as the gradual 
trans nutation of the patriarch into the chief, 
the general rule being that the latter is elect 
ed With a strong preference for the eldest 

I Herbert Spencer op,e t^ pp jj? 


line Somctime:> he is assisted b> a definite 
council of near kinsmen and sometime, 
this council takes his place. On the whole 
where the body of kinsmen formed on the 
typ'of the jjnt fa nily is a purelv civilin 
stitutioii the tendency is' towards greater 
disregard of the claims of blood Rut m 
those states of society m winch the brother 
hood IS a political m Iitant se’l sustaining 
group, we can perceive from actually extant 
examples that a sepinte set of causes comes 
into operation and that the chief as military 
leader sometimes more than regains the pri- 
vileges lost through the decay of the tradition 
connecting him with the common root of all 
the kindred Thus all the branches of 
human society may or may not have been 
developed from joint families but wherever it 
was an institution of the Aryah race • we see 
that the patriarch could rise into political 
headship 

TKE MviaURCIIiTS. 

The ‘ maternal sy stem’ is held by some 
to have preceded the paternal, but there are 
doubts as to this priority * If patriarchal 
reasons are enough to account for the custom 
as we find it says Sir Frederick Pollock, 'we 
can hardly assume that in a given case it was 
formerly matriarchal merely because for all 
we know, It might have been so This would 
be to assume the very thing to be proved, 
namely, that the society in question was m 
fact maternal at some earlier time'** 

Under this system however women have 
no personal power [f it at all converges 
political pow er on any person like the pater 
nal system, it is on a male rather tha i on a 
female In many societies, again, m which 
this system is the rule an exception Is made 
in the case of the political head » 

Tiie ixrLUFVcc of the medicihe xIvv as / 
AN ORIGIN of kingship 

Spencer mentions another influence as the 


Manes Early H story of Jn 
attoions (i^s) pp i,r,,8 I h,ve reUned hs 
UngaSEe as far as pois bfe * ih changes or om ssions 
fortbe »aVe of brev y or adaptai on to the present 
conleat, in order to allow h m to state I s own case 
n th IS nwssary deta Is (See also h s Anc ent Law 
ch * and Us Note on pairarchat ibeorv bv S r 
Freder tk Pollock ) ^ ^ 

p.tV^* Konch V ManesAtirwnl Uw. 

1 Encydoprda BrUana ca, mb ed vol i? 
I1.8S91H Spencer op.cit,pp 344 345 ' 
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step br fltep along the old lines, just as much as 
It wodM be to suppose that one who wishes to fly in 
the air must begin with the primitive baloon before 
he Can be allowed to try a modern leroplane And bjr 
learing the attamnieat of the goal to a vagne futare, 
we prereot the goal from being clearly perceived and 
the steps towards it from being clearly thought ont , 
for this purpose, which Mr Curtis rightly thinhsto 
be So essential, (t IS absolutety necessary to think, of 
the ideal as one within the region of practical politics, 
and not as afar of! divine event, which reduces the 
whole discussion to futile barrenness It behoves all 


friends of India, therefore, to lay down a practical 
programme of the results to be nchiescd withm o 
oefioite period This is a task wbicb the bureaucracy 
shirks from, ns we bare seen lo the case of the late 
Mr Gokhate s Universal Eduentiou Bill, where there 
was no end to liberal professions of sympatby, 
though the government would not accept the twenty 
year s hmit proposed by .Mr. Gokhale And this is at 
the root of the reason why, in spice of their generous 
sentiments, the European olHcials fait to command 
onr confidence 

Pol 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

By Fiik.'JK Howll EvAbs, Autiiok or "Fub Yevrs,” “The Ci\ema Girl,” Sic. 

( All Kigbts kcsecred ] 


[ Our readers tre informed that all characters in 
this itor^ are pnrely Imaginary, and if the oameoi 
any Itving person happens to b: uientioned no 
personal reflmtion is intended 1 

CHAPTEK IX. 

Meg’s iiridesmaiu. 

///^NE and one " 

•Ii “Two and one” 

“And over the juice, miss.” 

Such were a few of the remarks which 
were addressed to Gladys on the first day 
o{ herengaffcmeflt at the fried fish shop 
She had been at work since ten o’clock, 
helping in the premises behind the shop 
with the various articles that required 
-Cleaning and attending to, such as knives 
\and forks, pepper-boxes, salt-cellars, vine- 
iv^ar bottles, all of which needed to be 
■•'cAwiivu’diiu'ifilW, iftnd Ahu* fiwSr .viw .«• 
her department. 

The fish had been prepared for cooking 
out in the back yard by two elderly 
women who received sixpeace an hour for 
their work. Gladys arrived iust in time 
to see them finishing their task, and she 
shuddered as she watched them cleaning 
and scraping the fish, their hands all the 
- while in a long zinc trough, through which 
Inconstantly poured a stream of water from 
tap, this washing the refuse down into a 
receptacle at the sloping eud It was chilly, 
wet, horrible work Gladys thought, and 
she noticed that the poor old things only 
had on thin, worn boots, and the water 


bad of course spilt over them, and they 
were standing in tlje wet all the time they 
worked, chopping and cutting and opening 
the fish with sharp knives with marvellous 
rapidity. 

“Hard work, isn't it she ventured to 
remark to one of them as she was prepar- 
ing to go, after receiving her pay. 

“Well, yes, I suppose it is ’ard,” said 
the old woman, “but, bless you. I’m glad 
to get it. There ain’t much room for us 
old women in the world, so we must take 
what we cno get and be thankful You’ve 
got your years before you, I can see, my 
dear. Make the best of them while you 
can And don’t turn up your nose at a 
nice young man if 'e comes along. I did, 
and I’ve ’ad to keep myself all my life 
instead of sittin' by the fire while some 
gw«a=.ju\.*-A5‘ wvnil'-ifn-iErtn 
Bat there, I don’t grumble. I’ve got good 
’ealtb, thanks be to God, and I ’aven’t a 
bad tooth in my 'ead, and there’s not 
many can say that at myage.” 

And the cheerful old woman, who had 
doubtless all her life nev’er been able to 
earn more than fourteen or fifteen shillings 
a week and considered herself fucky in 
that, chuckled as she went away, leaving 
Gladys thinking and wondering over what 
js nothing less than the heroism of the 
really poor, who can still find something 
in their drab lives to laugh at and Ire 
thankful for. rhankful lor sixpence an . 
hour, earned at what most people would 
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cflU n tcpiil*uc iKctip-itJoH 1 Thfil Vept on 
rontin^; bnik to IiUiI^b ti* ulir tmi) tu 
ixxumc nccu&tomrti to thr Kmril (rum Ibc 
boitin;; int in \^llllrIl the Tiih uiit Ixinj; 
fmil in tnf|?c Innkii It t\ri< nfirmhnr, 
rnthrr iickly smrll to be con«tnHt(j- »lifn! 
Jntj ofcr— for jmrt oflicrtlut)- \vnHtok(Yp 
the boilin;;, niztlinK tnitia nuivinj;. tu 
notice hen the piece* of fizh «cre done, 
nnd to tnkc them nut nnd pince thcmtin 
wire tray ju«t lichind the tank here they 
would keep warm Biiil Ik ready to werre 
The potaloeg i\erc cookeil m thesiinr 
v>fty, nttd nt twclrc ncinekthc first nitli 
ofcnstoincr* came in 

W orkinR ftiH* Irnm the pickle (nctore in 
the neifthhuurhooil wen. nmonfcet the hmt 
comers, then other }nttn;' nomen nnd 
youDR men, workers oho Tlien nl one 
o'clock labourers from some huildiof; 
works m proRrest tiore by biR strong. 
rnuRh men, rouRhly clothed nnd coter^ 
withdirt, nnd with harsh \uiccs but at 
wnjg, in their roiiRli way, polite to 
Gindy*. cheeking thetr rather strotiRlan 
KiiaRCwhcn she was hy. and looking at 
her with eyes of frank ndmirntion. not 
with the leer that better class, better 
dressed men think fit to employ so often 
when thee honour a waitress hy gitioR 
her an order 
“One nnd one “ 

“Two nnd one " 

“ 'And 01 er thejuicc. miss ' 

Gladys was frankly bewildered at first 
by these remarks when the orders were 
Riren, but quickly she began to under 
stand them “One nnd one" meant n 
penny piece of fish nnd n pennyworth of 
potatoes, “two nnd one" meant a two 
penny piece and a penny worth of pota 
toes , the jQice w as the Tinegar snppheil in 
a bottle stopped by a cork s^hlch wns 
pierced with lUlle holes so that Mnepar 
could be shaken, not poured, out 

She nnd Mr Parlow were kept busy 
liandinB over bsli and potatoes, not only 
to those who ate their portion in the shop, 
or took it nw-oy m a piece of newspaper, 
to ent outside as they lounged in the 
streets, but also to those who brought in 
dishes or plates to cirry aw ay enough fish 
to gi\e their families n midday meal , busy 
mothers, some of these, without time to 
attend to the cooking of a dinner, others 
shifty, hnppj go lucky people, women who 
had very likely spent their morniag at a 
public house and then luddeuU reUised 


that (I hungry huslnnl would Ircbomett 
one o't.h>ck bonictiirc*. too, lookin* 
ratbff sell consaous, it binck coated wo'k 
er would *1 lie in, n poor clerk earning only 
nboiit half the money of n nicclisn^ 
(fnten by tompulsion to llic cheap fried 
fish shop 'Ilien, ngnin, two or three avelb 
rlrrsorl Iniys, doiiblle** from ofriccs, 
bank near by, hard up for the moment and 
ratcfiiiusly mingrj. looking upon fned fith 
nscbenjinri! filling and something to eat 
ftt nny rate , besides, it wn* rather n foke. 
this lunching for thffe pence in n room 
witha sawdusted floor, where there were 
noclothson the tnhhs, nnd one ntewith 
one's finger* 

ttJirn two o'clock struck, the ‘rush wn* 
oter, nnil before three lie trade for the 
morning was, so Mr Parlow said, finish ^ 
e<! Hy then nil the fish had been tohl nnd 
nil the potatoes That was one of the 
secret* of successful trade, so Mr, Parlow 
ef plained to Gladys to gauge n* ncnrlT as 
possible bow much would be sold, how 
much would be left over 

Cdady* sank down m n chair in the 
little room nt the back of the shop, thank* 
fill that the n ork was orer for the present 
She hod no idea that the standing and 
moring About all the time would be so 
tiring I'or the first few minute* of her 
rt*>t*hefeUn*if she nerer wanted to see 
fried fish again 

“Xow then. Missy, ’ s itd Mr Parlow, 

• i don't suppose you feel like nny fried fish 
nft€rbciDgo\erit nil dar, do you’ And 
there’s only just n couple of bits left, 1 see 
That s about the finest clear oat I ever 
8n»% Now, you couldn't look nt fish, I-x. 
COD sec that, so PIl just send the boy out | 
for a bit of beef nod ham nnd some pickles^.** 
Tbnt'lldo us both n hit of good, I think t 

Gladys couldn t help smiling to herfielf 
She could hardly behevt. that it was really 
she who was here, acting as waitress and 
general help in a fried fish shop, nnd that 
she was going to sit dow n to eat her lunch 
with n stout, good natured man in his 
shirt sleeves and n w hue apron 

Then, a little after three, having taken 
u opfoa anti put on her hat and coat, 
she was free to do whit she liked until six 
o clock, when she would ha\c to return 
the shop 

It was harder work at the fish shop 
ttaoit had l>ccn at the coff.c shop, and 
Gladys felt as if shi. could only throw 
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herself dov.n on her bed at home and sleep 
for hours 

But first of all she had made up her 
mind to write to Lord Guardene, and so 
on her way to the Tree Library she houtjht 
a little penny packet of stationery, and m 
the library asked the civil young assistant 
for a Directory of the Peerage 

Here was easily found Lord Guardene s 
address He had no perm'inent London 
address, except two or three clubs, and 
-the family seat was entered as Guardene 
[^Castle, Northumberland 

Guardene Castle ’ How nice it sounded ' 
Guardfene Castle ’ If she were to accept 
him she would be Ladv Guardene of 
Guardene Castle Guardene Castle or a 
fried fish shop ’ How incongruous how 
ludicrous the conjunction sounded ' 

When Gladys reached home she sat 
' down at the little rickety table in the ill 
furnished bedroom, with the packet of 
cheap notepaper before her, thinking, 
thinkiog, thinking 

At last she had brought herself to the 

f iomt of writing a letter of refusal, she 
lad made up her oitod that she would 
refuse him, and uow could she — could shedo 
it? She looked out at the window into the 
sordid little street— it was raining now, 
making the small, dmgy houses look more 
dingy and grimy than before , the outlook 
seemed more depressing than ever In 
imagination she could once more almost 
taste the steam, the smell of that fned fish 
shop— and then she thought of Guardene 
Castle She tried to persuade herself that 
she could love Lord Guardene, that love 
would come , but the more slie tried this 
self persuasion the more difficult it became 
The candle of love could not be lighted at 
.will No. she could not roarrr whether 
^heart would never be 

And so, bravely and with a steady 
hand, she wrote on that cheap paper a 
letter grateful and kind, definitely refusing 
the honour which Loid Guardene offered 
her She gave no addres**, she gave no 
explanations, she simply declined the ofler 
and hoped that he would find someone 
who could really care for himashedcscned 
to be eared for Then on her way back to 
work at sir o’clock she posted the letter, 
.i,and Guardene Castle laaished and the fish 
shop w as there in reality 

“I can see that this is going to be a big 
go, Missy,” said Mr Parlow, when nt a 
few minuti-s past twelve the shop was 


cleared of its last customer and the shutters 
put up, "so I don’t think it w ill be long 
before your wages are increased No, you 
don’t do anything more tonight \ou’ve 
done your bit of work The boy’ll do all 
the cleaning up m tne morning And now , 
it’s a bit of a rough neighbourhood at 
night, so I'll see you safely home ” 

“les, ’es a good sort is old ParJon 
said Meg, who had got back earlier, for her 
shop was nearer home than Gladys’s 
‘ But you look tired, mj dear It’s been a 
hard day for you, 'asn't it ^ You look 
worried, too. and thoughtful Anything 
wrong dear ’ Tell roe, won’t you? You’ve 
often listened to my bits of troubles Tell 
me what it is I know there’s somethin’ ” 
“No, no, Meg, there’s really nothing 
except that — oh, well, I will tell you ' I’ve 
nntten to a man who asked me to marry 
him ” 

“Oh, my dear, I am glad ' Of course you 
said yes ’ 

“No, I said no Meg I couldn’t say yes 
because I didn’t love mm ” 

“Ah, that’s a pit> , that’s a pity said 
Meg sagely "But it ain’t no good 
roarrym a chap if you can’t lore ’im, is 
it^ Why, bless me, more than one 'as said 
to me, 'Wot you can see m that Ted I 
can't think ' I've had to tell one or two 
of ’em ofl for saym’ that \ery likely 
they’re right , ’e ain’t much to look at, and 
I don’t knowr exactly 'ow it came about 
tint I fill m lo\e with ’im , but there it is, 

I love im and I’d let ’ira walk over me 
But ’oo was ’e, Gladys, vour young man ^ 
And js there anyone else 

Gladys felt as if it would relieve her to 
open her mind , she really had begun to 
love this kind coster girl , she saw the 

big, strong body And so by degrees she 
told of Lord Guardene, and then m a burst 
of confidence she told of the man she had 
only seen once 

"I couldn’t marry Lord Guardene because 
I couldn’t love him, ileg,” concluded 
Gladys “I tried to think I could, but 
then I always seemed to see — someone else 
standing between him and me, someone 
else ’• 

“Ah, that’s it, my dear, that's it ' Ion 
fell in lovent first sight'” Meg nodded. 
“Ah, well, you'll come together, you see 
if yon don t And vou’ve refu«ed a lord'. 
Taocy that J ’ Meg's voice was full ofawe 
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“A re'll live lord vou’vc s'lid no to • My, 
it makes me almost frightened to be in the 
same room with you And what’s become 
of the other fellow, then ’ ’ 

Glndi s shook her head 
“I only saw him that once, and perhaps 
I shall never s»e him again ” 

Oh that you will* You cheer up And 
anyway, you’ll know wl^at to do when 
you re married, for you re going to be my 
bridesmaid you know, so you’ll see what 
to do when e takes you along to the 
church Oh, it 11 be all right, you see if it 
am t * ’ 

There was something so cheering so 
comforting in Meg s confidence that things 
would turn out all right that Gladys slept 
soundly that night acknowledging to her 
self before sleep kissed her eyes that she 
was happier now that she had written to 
Lord Guardene, now that she had refused 
him 

' And the next day even the fried fish 
shop seemed to be a little more bearable 
nad, ns tbe days went on she became more 
used to the work and tbe atmosphere, and 
grew in favour with the regular customers 
and the young ' nuts ’ from the baokaud 
offices began to come there when they 
were not hard up and to spread rumours 
of the pretty girl at the fried fish shop 
amongst their friends and the eiening 
trade began to grow what Mr Parlow 
called quite swagger 

“We re getting quite a decent class of 
people in the evening, Missy,” he said one 
day “1 think after n bit 111 try and ea 
large and have n little sort of better class 
supper room out nt the back there And 
by the way, 1 II make it a pound nwcek 
for you from next Saturdav I shall make 
more out of this shop than I do out ot the 
other one soon 

A pound a week 1 It seemed to Gladys 
that this was nches 

Meg s mamage w as to take place 
shortly Ted was out of the bosnitnl and 
back at work again, and actually— tinnk 
of it— he was to go with n number of 
others and receive a medal from the liaods 
ot the Ling himself 1 

* \ou know, 1 shall simply go o9 my 
fat ead with exciicment,” <aid Meg to 
Gladys * MyTcdgoin’ to see the King 1 
Fancy that ! 'Is portrait ’ll be in all the 
papers ngain And next month we’re 
Roin' to get married \\ell Idon'tknow 
really 'ow I shall stand it And then my 


dear, there’s one thing as ’urts me through 
It all — I shall be sorry to leave yon^ I 
never knew a real lady before iouve 
done me a lot of good, you ’ave I never 
thought of saym' no prayers before I knew 
you, I never thought of goin’ to church 
kou’ve made me a better woman, I think , 
in fact, I know you ’ave Now come along 
down to that dressmaker woman with 
me, will you ^ Unless I get you to talk 
to ‘er she won’t do nothin’ ’ 

Those were happy days ToGladysit 
u IS delightful to see the pride of Meg and. 
Ted in each other, the pnde of Meg in her 
little hero and Ted looking up to Meg as 
the cleverest woman in the whole of tbe 
south of London Tbe excitement of the 
preparations for the wedding, tbe visits to 
the little shop which was alreadv taken, 
the assisting in the purchase of tne farm 1 
ture tbe thousand and one arrangements 
to be made — Meg’s dress and her own to 
be chosen, to be superintended Meg lo 
sisted on paying for Gladys's bridesmaid’s 
dre8«,nnd this gift Glodys accepted in the 
spirit in which it was ofiered and with 
some difncnlty she persuaded Meg to have 
a quiet dress instead of one of rather flam 
boyant blue which tbe coster girl hnd 
farcied 

‘ 1 11 have one like yours, my dear,” said 
Meg 

And when Gladys explained that it was 
hardly the thing for a bride and her brides- 
maid to be dressed exactly alike, Meg 
snorted 

“If 1 can’t ’ave my own way nt my own 
weddio’ there ain’t gom’ to benoweddin’, ’ 
she said ' You and 1 ’ave got to bedressed 
alike, Gladys, so there’s the end of it, Aad, 
it’ll be nice to see old Ma Giles there, w on’t ' 
It ? Poor old thing, I ‘ope she’ll be welk 
enough to come ’’ 

Ma Giles was recovering slowly from the 
sh«k the fire had caus^ her, she was 
aiili teciilc in body and, it was feared, in 
intellect as well But she appeal^ nt the 
Wedding, and recognired Meg and seemed 
also to have some knowledge of Gladys, 
and was driven away back toner relations, 
waving a feeble hand from tbe carriage 
Window 

The wedding took place at S 
from the house of the publican and hia 
Wife, Ted's aunt Good natured hospi- 
*Mity showered its friendly rays over every 
thing and everybody The happy couple 
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were to spend a few days at Bnghton and 
then to return to the shop and 

There was no changing of the brines 
dress before she went away, fashion and 
ceremony do not prevail in coster circle^ 
and as a rule, too, the bride is too proud 
of her wedding dress to want to change it 
But before the bride and bridegroom left 
Meg had a final and. it must be admitted 
rather a tearful and snifiy farewell with 
Gladys . , „ 

“I’m so ’appy, ray dear, I m so appy, 

said Meg ‘T only w ish it could are been 
a double weddin’, for some’ow I don t iiKc 
to think of you bein’ all by voursclf, w ork 
m’ away m that shop Still, we shall see 
you a lot, I ’ope And you promise me if 
ever you want anythin’, il ever you ge 
out of w ork, you’ll come to me And you 
’ve got to come very, very often and see 
us And every Sunday, mmd yon. you ve 

got to come and spend the 

Good bye, my dear, and Gawd bless you, 

and thank you for wot you ve done for 

™^“And God bless you, too. dear Meg, and 

may He give you every happiness 

i.nd the two the coster girl and the 
lady, kissed as more than friends, as 

And then away Meg and Ted 
their new life, and Gladys returned to her 
room in the little hotel, now lonely, to 
change her bridesmaid’s dress and then to 
start work again at six o clock that 
evening 

CHAPTER ^ ^ 

LORD GUARDENr GETS IIIS A^SW ER 

“Not bad news, I hope’” 

I^dv Dalraajer was entertaining a 

their various amusements, some to the 
billiard room, some to the card rooin. and 
two or three were lounging round the 
big wood fire in the spacious hall 

The butler had brought in the letters by 
the last post The trav w as handed round 
till It reached Lord Guardene. who was 
standing smoking a cigarette 
to the fire There was one letter for him. 
; and one only, and this was addressed in 
a woman’s handwriting It was « 
cheap, thin envelope, and he 
had been forwarded to him from Guardene 
Castle The wntmg was strange to him 
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He wondered who the letter could be 
from And then his heart leapt He won 
deied-could it be— was it the letter be had 
so lon<' expected, that he had almost given 
Ob hoping for? Could it be from Gladys 
Tremayne ’ He had lady correspondents, 
bdt this writing was strange to him The 
envelope was hardly of the style that a 
ladv would use The postmark, too, was 
b h And after the fashion of human 
nature when puzzled as to who a letter is 
from he turned It over and over, looking 
at It before he finally opened it 

And when he bad read through the 
contents, written with a true womanly 
touch, his face contracted, he looked as if 
pain had suddenly seized him, and Lady 
Dalraaver repeated her remark 
Not bad news, I hope ? 

“Oh. er—cr— thanks, no— no, thank you, 

”°He^'^spoke jerkily and hastily, crushed 
the letter in his hand, and walked away 
to the smoke room, which was empty He 
settled himself in a corner and read the 
letter through and through and through 

®^Soat last he had beard from her, at 
last she had answered him and it was 
no-oo The word beat dully on his brain 
as h4 sat for some moments looking 
straight m front of him It was no That 
was the hard, crushing fact that was first 
of all brought home to him No ' And 
then he begun to speculate- to wonder 
Why bad she taken so long in answering’ 
HadshemetRaymes again, Raymes, who 
was now porter at the hotel ’ Where was 
she staying’ here had she wntten from’ 
He looked again at the letter, there 
wasnoaddreso The paper, too, hecould 
see, was cheap and shabby 
some mystery here What did it all mean? 
She had left the house in Kirton Square, 
h-liad found that out when he was m 
town Where was this letter written from, 
then’ Ah, she was poor, she was^m 
trouble, that was what it must mean 
But why, oh. why, had she given no 
address ? He must get to the bottom of 
tins matter He would consult Harry 
Kavmes Harry loved her, too, and 
.Kfhaps between them they could do 
something for her, if they could find her 
Perhaps she vv anted help’ Ifso— nh, ^e 

should have all the help he was capable 
°^Sd°so hastily he sat down to the 
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writing table and wrote a burned hoe to 
his fciend Harry Rayraes, telling him that 
he had heard from Gladys, but that there 
was some mystery that he must see Harry 
at once, that he would be in town again 
la a few days 

"Now I know there s something 
worrying you Jack, said Lady Dalmayer 
as Guardeae went out to put his letter to 
Harry m thepost box in the hall "I know 
there s something bothering you Now 
what IS it^ If It's a matter of money, 
just come and tell me all about it, and 
we 11 see if we can’t put it straight ” 

“Thanks awfully, Madge You're a 
good sort But— well, it isn’t money " 
Lord Guardene and Lady Dalroayer 
were hardly related , they were very, very 
distantly, connected She was many 

J ’ears older than he but she had always 
iked the good looking, reckless young 
dare devil he and her hush ind had been 
great friends. Jack in bis turn had always 
liked Lady Oalmayer, who in his opinion 
was a ripping good sort He saw nothing 
of the hardness in her that was «o appar 
ent to some people , he had not lived long 
enoagb or suffered enough to gam the 
seeing, the observant, eyes that can probe 
aaotoer’s soul or feelings So W him 
Madge Oalmayer was just a jolly good 
sort of an elder cousin, as it might be, 
with plenty of monev, a ripping house in 
the country, and always ready to help 
a fellow out of a hole 

"Well, if it isn't money, then it’s n 
girl," she said "Oh, I know' When a 
mau looks likejou did after reading aletter, 
either a moneylender is dunning him or 
a girl has given him up Tell me, Jnck 
old man A little sympathy won’t hurt, 
will it? All of us have troubles sometime*, 
don’t we ’ ’ 

"Yes I'll tell you, Madge,’* said Jock, 
after a moment’s pause 

For he was in the state in which syin 
nathy is absolutely necessary., when the 
heart bleeds, and it seems ns if the hand 
of a iriend would staunch it 

"It was just a girl that I— well, that 
I loved, Madge,” he said, simply *1 
wrote asking her to marry me She’s 
taken a long time to answer, and now, 
well now I think something must have 
happened to her It’s so strange that she 
shouldn’t have answered before *’ 

Lady Dalmiyer listened with the 
sympathy and understanding that so well 


became a woman Byjudicious questioning 
she managed to get out of Jack Guardene 
part of the story— how there were two 
men in love with this girl, he and his friend, 
and how there was an arrogant, brow 
beating bully of a father concerned m the 
matter , 

Lady Dalmayer listened, and as she 
listened a curious feelipg seized her, and she 
seemed to be certain ot whnt the answer 
would be as she asked Jack 

“This other man, this friend of yours, 
she said a little huskily, 'what— what is 
his name 

"Kaymes, Harry Raymes " 

“I thought so— I thought so !’’ 

Lady Dalmayer spoke under her breath 
with a little choke, and when Guardene, 
startled, turned to look at her, he saw 
that her face was white beneath the little 
touch of rouge she oficeted 

•Yes, Raymes, Harry Raymes, my pal, 
the whitest man that cier Jived I met 
him out 111 Cinada at his fnther’s ranch- 
mine lay olongside ofit He was in love 
with her, too We talked it over the Inst 
time I met him in town He was earning 
his living ns nn hotel porter— Gad I it 
makes me sick now to think of it— nnd he 
wouldn't take a penny from me either " 

Lady Dalmayer nodded 
"Yes, 1 know, 1 know 1 1 saw him there, 
too It was at the Gramont Hotel You 
know when 1 was travelling last year I 
went through Canada, and 1 stayed at the 
Kaymes’s ranch, and they were \cry hospi« 
table to me I have met them since in 
town *’ 

Madge 'Dilmayer spoke jerkily, dis 
jointedly, nnd as she spoke, a kind of wild, 
impotent hatred was filling her heart She ^ 
bad n rival, some insignificant chit of a , 
girl, no doubt She wondered whnt she'’ 
was like, this woman 

And Ji ck Guardene who was fairly 
shrewd and observant, noticed the white, 
strained face^ the ittky ayllaJatAV, wwiu,<aa 
dred what was causing the disturbance. 

“I’ve written to Harry telling him that 
I have heard from her," went onjack "It's 
only fair, I think I’ve had my chance and 
lost She’s given me my answer, nnd it’s 
'No ’ And d’you know, Madge, he onlysaw 
her once, at least twice in one day, that 
®'^'l,hefdl in love with her then 
and there It seems so strange lhatr-love 
at first sight I never believed m it till 
Harry told me Why, 1 knew her for weeks 
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Qod ^ceks before I found out that I even 
cared for her, and old Harrj onlj just flops 
into a room, sees her forafttt seconds, and 
comes out head over heels in love with her 


Love at first sight ’ 
It ’ ’ 


A funuj thing 


isn t 


“\es, yes,” said Madge Dalmaycr, 
looking straight before her 

Love at first sight’ The words seemed 
to come home to her, and she laughed 
a little bitterly (o herself Love at first 
sight’ That was a complaint for the 
young onlv, the worldly would have said, 
but she, almost middle aged, had contract 
ed the complaint at the ranch m Canada 
Guardene went on talking, little 
knowing the stabs his words werednving 
into Madge’s heart 

“Of course, dear old Harry must be 
pulled out of that beastly hotel somehois 
Only he's so frightfully proud Any wav, 
ril run up and see him as soon ns I hear 
from him And I'll find her, I swear I will 
I'll find her for him '' 

'Jack," Lndy Dalmnyer interrupted 
Guardene, “do you know whyMr Rajmes, 
Harry as you call him, quarrelled with his 
father’ Did they reallv quarrel, or what 
was it’’’ 

“Yes, I know," answered Jack simply 
“Madge, there’s a tangle, a pretty sort 
of tangle, and my pal’s in it, and the girl 
1 love seems to be in it too I want to 
clear Jt up, 50 J’m going to speak openly, 
and you mustn't be offended I think we \e 
known each other long enough for that, 
ha\en t we, Madge ’ And we v" been too 
good pals to ha^ c any upest now , haven t 
we ’ This IS how it was Old Rnymes 
wanted Harry to make up to you, Madge 
You understand what 1 mean He w anted 
,,his son to make Io\e to you, to ask you to 
marry him, for the «ake of your money, for 
the sake of the position to which you could 
help him Harry refused He said he 
wouldn’t be a cad, and that he would 
never insult a woman that he didn’t love 
by'nsking her to marry him That was 
the wav tic put it, Madge, and by Jove ’ be 
was right It would have been an insult, 
wouldn’t it ’ ’ 

“\e«. I think it would, I’m sure it 
; would.*' answered Lady DaJmayer 

And though n pang of— what was it— 
clngnn, disappointment, injuretl vanity, 
stung her. yet she felt that after Ihovr 
few wonls of Guardene s she siw more 
deeply into the soul of the man she bad 


tned to tempt into proposing marriage to 
her, and she admired him all the more for 
it 

“So he quarrelled with his father over 
me over poor me, did he’’’ she went on “ 
Wliv Jack I was counting the wrinkles 
last night ' And the girl, what of her ’ 
Oh, Jack, It s a tangle as you s nd, indeed 
it is ’ Did she know that this young man 
bad fallen head o\er heels in lo\e with 
her ’ ’ 

‘So, of course not He ne\er had a 
chance to tell her, for he’s never seen her 
since that first day But 1 m going to find 
her, to find her for my pal He shall have 
his chance I've bad mine " 

“Jack," Lady Dalmayer put out her 
hand and laid it on the young man’s, “you 
and 1 have always been good pals, as you 
said just now Well, 1 think 1 ought to 
take a hand in this affair 1 can turn old 
Rnymes round my little finger if I like, 
and if lean only get hold of him I’ll just 
find out why that girl left and what his 
caretaker is doing m the house Where 
are the old gentleman and that timid w ife 
of his to be found 

*I don’t know, and Harry doesn't 
know either Harry just simply walked 
ootof the Allendale Hotel, you know I 
tned to get my solicitor to find out some* 
thing, but be promptly told me he would 
have nothing to do with it, for I had no 
nght to interfere ’’ 

‘ Uh, well, we must see whata woman 
can do 1 like that boy, that friend of 
yours, Jack We must try and sec him 
happy " 

‘That’s good of y oti, Madge 1 alw ays 
knew you were a sj-ort But the first 
tbingwemust do is to try and get old 
Harry proper work of some kind Then 
we’ll try and find old Mr Kajmes and see 
winit he’s up to " 

“And the girl, Jack’ Don’t forget the 
girl This IS yours, l think, isn’t it ’ ’ 

She picked up on envelope from the 
couch where Guardene had been sitting by 
her side 

“Why, tlie writings very like mine ' ’ 
ShesTid “Almost exactly’ ’ 

“That’s Gladys's— M iss Tremayne’s— 
wnting ’ said Gunrderc, taking the enve 
lope “Sow 1 look at it, it is rather like 
your«, Madge, isn’t it ’ ' 

*\es it IS How strange 1 I^tmclook 
again. Jack Whv. the very slope of that 
And the G1 Whi.Imight laie nnt 
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ten it myself Well, we’ic bad our little 
talk, Jack, and now we must ro to bye- 
bye Everybody else seems to i^a^e gone 
OoodniRlit, old boy, and may God be good 
to you ” 

As Lady Dalmayer looked at herself in 
the glass that night her face seemed a little 
strange to her, there was a look in her 
eyes which slie herself could not quite 
understand But a reader of character 
could ha\e told her that It was a soft and 
sympathetic light that shone there, that 
her soul had for once stripped oil its little 
hardening outside and was now blossom 
iDg with that sweetness and tenderness 


that lies in e%ery woman’s heart She was 
thinking of the girl she had never seen, of 
the girt who had disappeared; she was 
thinking of Harry Knymes And beforeshe 
went to sleep she murmurtd to herself 
"Poor children ' But 1 wonder whether 
she would care for him’ She on!y_saw 
him once' Well, I'll soon find out when 
I sec them together. Bless me, I’m getting 
quite a match maker in my old age ’’ 

She smiled to herself, and her dreams 
were as those of a child, for lo her behrt 
Madge Dalniayer was growing young 
again 

(To be cdntinuea ) ^ 


A YOUNG INDIAN SCULPTOR 


I NDIAN Art, in its modern growth, is a 
delicate and tender plant, easily nipped 
m the bud by chilling frost, or withered 
up for lack of moisture, or twisted out of 
shape by unskilful culture As yet, every 
branch of it has not borne (lowers and 
fruit The branch of Painting has already 
blossomed, but Sculpture has scarcely 
begun to put forth leaves There are 
abundant copies of statuary from European 
models, but little that has a distinctive 
character of its own Vet Japan can give 
signal proof of the evil results of m«e 
copying m Art The Japan, which Ins 
thrown aside its birthright of culture in 
order to copy Europe, is a travesty of 
progress The Japan, which is finding its 
own inner life anew in its own Art xradi 
tion is beautiful and strong 

Not tJiat all borrowing of art forms 
from other countries is to be deprecated 
Elizabethan poetry, for instance, owes 
many of its noblest modes of expression to 
Italy Japan itself might borrow much, in 
literature, iron) the I\est without barm 
But such borrowing must always have a 
vital purpose it must not stifle life that 
is already there In India today the 
great Art tradition is not extinct It is 
frcsli and living still in the hearts of the 
people Wherever freedom of growth is 
allowed, it immediately reappears 

Quite recently, I have seen some Indian 
sculpture by a young artist, which inmes 
with It the promise of great thinirg His 
name is Nirajan kashinath Dew'al and 
his parentage and upbringing make an 


interesting story His father was a 
Malmrastnya Brahman and his mother a 
Burmese lady He is thus, by birth, both 
a Burmese and a Maharastnya, both a 
Buddhist and a Hindu His earliest years 
were spent with Ins parents m Burma, at 
Myitkyma, on the borderland of China 
He lived there till he was nearly ten years 
old and then it became nccesiary' to put 
him to school His father had many friends 
in Bengal, und, acting on their advice, he 
determined to place his son at Shanti- 
niketan under the care of Rabindranath 
Tagore This was done, and the boy’s 
life lor the next eight years was spent 
happily m the Ashram He entered fully 
into its spirit and became, in a very literal 
sense, the child of the Ashram At last, m 
the year 1912, the Poet called him to Ins . 
side in England, ant] he took up a course 
of Philosophy and Literature at University t 
College, London But all tins while tin?'" 
artistic instinct had been grow mg stronger 
and stronger in him He used to go each 
evening to the Polytechnic Institute at 
Chelsea, and there he became deeply 
interested in clay modelling and designing 
When the Poet came back to Engl-ind 
from Amcri(.a and noticed this disposition, 
he encouraged him to give up his whole 
Hme to Art Dcwal then left University 
College and studied sculpture, under 
Richara Garbc, at the Central School ol 
ArL Kingsway There he learnt the 
technique of stone carving, modelling, anci 
bronze casting, before he returnctl to 
India 
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S r Ral <Jra a 1 T«„o t 

At till, end of IDi' Uk j oiin„ sculptor 
’ttfTfrt: ’trtv’K V>tn;rvV 'cirfi 'urR m 
itudMng Hid U kIimi^ lit the Utcliitn n 
bihool which the Poit Ind foiimktl in 
Calcutt'i Biittheciti life of Indu wns 
unsuitable ior him He longwl for the free 
expanse of the o/>cii e nintn So after 
ncarl) a jear in Calcutta lie i >und Ins 
x\aj once more to Shantiniket in 

Lp to tliepri.'- nt h^^ output of on^inal 
i\ork has been sm ill but sm til thoiifth it 
pc It has nln. ulj- some distinction It li is 
hot indeed set il-clfentiixli free from the 
■tiitclajjc of tin. west hut its tetuknex is nil 
In the direction of freedom The pictures 
txhiclt arc puen iii this Pcvicw ire taken 
from photographs Thc% do not do justice 
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S r Rab ndtaoa(b Tago « 

to the livii g touch which la notKcnble m 
all his work They are too mcclnnical 
Yet e\en so somctliing m-ij be gathered 
from them In the portrait of the Poet 
the artist could not reproduce m the hard 
medium of stone the more elusne and 
delicate traits of Pabindranath Tagores 
nature which Rothcnstcin has so perfectly 
pourtrayed in his pencil sketch but on 
the other band he has given us those great 
massive qualities which partly escaped 
Rothenstein spencil —the intellectual force 
thevinle strength the kindl ng Mtality 
The second achievement of the sculptor 
which has impressed me in quite a diflerent 
way IS the girls head which rs a portrait 
of one of the younger members of the 
Tagore family Here it is the transparent 
simplicity of the art which is so arresting 
The artist seems to have reached the per 
feet poise of the head bj one inevitable 
stroke of his tool which required no sub 
sequent laborious correction 

In speaking thus highly of these two 
works I am thinking in my own mind all 
the while rather of wlnt the futnre 



appears to hold in store tl an of w hat has 
ictually been accomplished I lecl certain 
that Dewal will be able to produce not 
merely portraits —howe\er noble and 
beautiful —but also um\ersal ideas in 
sculpture that will serae to inspire man 
hind 

In conclusion I im tempted tostraj 
somewhat further aSeld for a moment 
and question what will be the note o 
modern Ind an sculpture %Yhen it has once 
more reached its proper channel ^ith 
regaoi to a single point of technique it 
appears to me not unlikely that some of 
its most beautiful achieiements may be 
made in low relief Judging irom the 
trend of modern Indian Painting this de 
aclopmcnt would seem to be quite natural 
In a more general w ay it may be regarded 
as certain from a knowledge of 
history that the strength of Indian sc 
tnre will he m «uggestion rather than m 
complete visual expression By this it 
innoway implied that there will be any 
haziness or obscurity — such as the Im 
pressionist School in Europe seems to have 
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been cultirating m some of its latest 
moods and phases Indian religion shows 
ns that the popular imagination is 
singularl3 concrete, and Indian Art will 
be an exotic, il it does not springs from 
and reach back to the people But what 
IS concrete and objective will never be 
made too literal, too bound by externals 
it will try to reach the heart by danng 
ixpressions and symbols winch traw'^cend 
the commonplace, or eKe transform it 
The artist will see through the outward 


of things, and beneath them, and 
beyond them, — 

He will wat**!! from dawn to gloom 
The lake reflected sun illume 
Theicllow b*es in the ivj bloom, 

Nor heed nor sec what things thej 
be, — 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living Man, 
Nurslings of Immortality 

Bandra Bombay C F Andrews 
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The Shlten-no 
Bn N Tsddn 

(bSPEST IM THE tuPEBUL 
MesEUU, Tokyo) 

Iq the history of Japanese Bud 
dbisa, faith to the Shitea do, or 
Pour Guardiaa Kings earlj made 
Itself manifest, and soon came to 
occupy an important place in the 
national creed Shitenoo is the 
name gireo by the Japanese to the 
fonr euardian deities of the Oud 
dhist ideal noiTerse According to 
this theory thenniverse is a great 
nountain comprising a senes of 
henTcos lands and seas all term 
ed the Somem or Shomiseo In this 
topography there isa fonrfoid land 
scape at the fonr points of the com 
pass in the Shnsises, each guarded 
by a king with many attendants 
The laod of this world is one of 
the four quarters of (he unirerse, 
known as the Kan-en bnshn, or 
southern portion of the Sbumisen 
Tbe lour hearenly kings preside 
over the destinies of tbe whole 
Tbe guardian king of tbe north 
ern quartens named iiishamon ten 
or Vai<raraoa in Sanscrit, but in 
/.binese he is called Tamon ten 
USAMA Iws;?; of «Aa •D.M.y 
eared beaten tbe idea being a enpa 
city lor nneh beanng a kind of 
omnipresecce According to ancient 
commentators of the sntras the 
name implies that this deity always 
hears tbe preaching of Buddha who 
It keeper of Buddhist lands In the 
Hindu pantheon he is known as 
Kmrera and reputed tu be the ton 
of a sage named Ntsrovas and 
\airraTanait therefore bispatrony 
*<Dic. Kneera is a farourlte god of 
'‘jeslth in India, and though he 
weiees no special reetrence he is 
luite popnlar as the god of fortune 
la that country, being regarded as 
desereiDg of tpcelal distinction 
apart from the other three kings. 

In Japanese Buddhism Bisbn 
mon-ten IS utaslly re p rt*<a{fd as 



1 Joebo Ten 3 Jikoka Ten 3. BtshAson Ten -i 
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tearing a aratU tower oq the left 
hand paltn and holding a stalT in 
the r ght hand lie is Raiing filed 
ly at the towrr on his palm He 
neara armour and on hia girdle la 
a demon And he stands on Yasha 
and Rasetsu two very evil demons 
Tht body of Bishamon is eovered 
with gilt but the demons are 
coloured yellow Bishamonten 
Bometimes carries a tr dent in his 
hip 

The guardian long of the eaa 
tern section of the Buddhist uni 
verse iscalled Jihokuten or Dhrta 
rastra in Sanscrit and is repre 
sented with a sword in his left 
hand and a gem in the other hand 
or else the right hand is on b s hip 
The land be guards is said to 
abound in gold His body is 
coloured red and h s face is tern 
ble The sword is ind spensable 
as a symbol of th s deity 

Komoku ten is the guardian 
king of the Western portion of the 
Sumeru in Sanscrit he is known 
as Virupaksha and he has the 
addit onal duty of being king of 
Magas Sometimea he is called 
Aknmoku Shuraoku or Zoshiki 
This de ty is always clad in armour 
and carnet a trident in the left 
hand and a red rope in the right 
hand OccatiQDally he IS represent 
ed as bolding a weapon called the 
vsgrainhis left hand and a eutra 
roll in the other And often we 
see him holding a Japanese wr t 
mg brush in bis right hanl and a 
roll of writing paper or maousenpt 
in the other utually his body is 
white 

Zocl o-trn or Vimdhaka in Sans 
cut Is the guardian king of tbe 


Sontb land of the Buddbist 
verse He is also clad 
and holds a b g sword 


ght 


In the 


band the other hand clenched and 
reposing on his hip The body is 
painted bright red 

Each of the four guardian kings 
wears an impos ng headdress and 
the r armour IS carefully aud e 
elaborately decorated 
earlv days of Buddhism invse ■»»> 
deities were worsl ipped together 
bnt in later times they came to be 
treated' as separate 

Viben the Buddhist rel gion 
gamed a footing in Japan in the 
7th eeatury the famous temple 
known as tbe ‘^hitcouoji was 
erected near Osaka by Prince Sho- 
toku vrho was the first great pat 
ron of the Buddhist faith 10 Japan 
When the Pnnce was determ ned 
to destroy the Mononobe faction 
because of Its anti Cuddhist policy 

he olTeced prayers before the altar 

of the Shilen no and made a vow 

that were victory granted him be 
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TUl PortlanJ M L Pres'^ sa>s - Mr 
Idjjorc IS he prefers to Ik cillecl ’ 
e\er some people in Bengral ^\Illfloa >t 
diHicult to believe the above staK 
ments for, in their opinion their fanciM 
change of the poets ittitucle tovvarus 
nationahsra now is to be attributed main 
h to the fact that a knighthood has 
been conferred upon him b^ the Britisn 
govcrnmLnt These people do not care 
fully read Jtabindranatli s vvntings tbej 
like to go byhearsaj It is simply their 
impression not based on facts tha« 
in the flays of the Swadeshi movement 
in Bengal Rabindranath had been a 
staunch nationalist in the Uestem sense— 
they do not care to'' see for themselves b^ 
reading his addresses given at that time 
on what lines he had actually thought the 
regeneration of India vvas possible and 
what according to hiiti had been the basic 
principles of Ind an civilisation asdistin 
guishra from tho«e of western civ disation 
For nationalism IS a vague and general 
term what Rabindranath had meant 
b> It before nnd what he meant by it 
aftcewards must be thoroaghlj enm 
prchcndeii before an attempt at com 
parisonofhs views about it before nnd 
after can be undertalen N^ashe an ad 
vocatc at anj timeoflus life of the ng 
gressivcform of nationalism as it has de 
vcloped m the West whose another name 
is*.ommcrc a\ smandmibtamrr and \vh ch 
trades upon the greed and fvar ot men 
turning them ashesajs into conscience 
less automatons of selfishness an 1 greed ’ 
Dd he not repeatedly expose the utter 
hollowness of this I ind of national sni 
wliclitstlic form of the organized s 
interest of a whole p-ople and which reck 
lc«sU barters n p opic s higher aspiration^ 
. , . of life in PxHifiu^ fnr prnfif nud 

1 opm.o , about Kiol njjt „ iting, li ,.i sonnet- 

foruT-ill'kurertiVr H ‘'a” m the ^Bint;itlnr«l.i. 

%liboet ‘ ° " V, , a " iTO/..iOriec;nVu 

eeen Icru ,„l Postern Cieiliutionsl Stv-i*- 

“™ , thf " mo*' A-imuj (sutdcshi Societt ) 

— but all tlj' «»"■' lu« nn-issnmi iff BhiritTtr^bcr Ittims (Mi-tii HistofJ 

muoncr attracted all reporters Infireor etc > H hat he said then he has said uo' 

SIS papers ue find invariablj the state almost nor 1 for a ord m his Colt 
mrnt eepressed aitli some amonot of ear Nationalism oiilr uith far irreatet po» 
prise that the poet per erred to liesalled and clramcss ot r ision AltSiugh it ■» 

\fr 7 1 » T'lgore digression stvU I mav be permitted to *' 

The C/ucagoWsHer-i/d writes onO t 22 that the nrcs.lent of Le r^nt Ocr 


T1 f speaker expres el I i thaugl t« in te se 
fguratire speed 1 oIJ iig t s aud ebce Bpelt bounl by 
h i intent ty and the depths ot I s th ugt t Its 
doubtful lithe weaknesses and neons stenc es of cc 
dental c v 1 sat on were ever more vW dir petored 
than by tbs { cturesriue student oftaaia Mr 
Tagore dre r a d st net ou between a people compos 
(.dot nd TKluals and a uat on an urgaa satioa of 
power The charge smale Mr Tagore sad that 
tl e ideals of the cast are stnt e anlhe answcrel tl 
charge by say ng that the deals are the asp rat on to 
do— a rennuDcement of self alfe nore free lore pure 
and s luple and free froni greed an asp rat on wb ch 
goes beyond death Aga nst tl ese ideals he said 
have been turned the maeh nes ol greed coramere al 
and pol t eal wh ch oppressed the peoples whose 
only ct me s that tl ey bare not organised 

From Salt Lake he came to Chicago 
where he was the guest at the home of Mrs 
William Vaughn Moodj who had ocen 
one of the few to recognise his greatness 
during his first visit to America and had 
b*en quite motherly m her relations with 
the poet Sonatiirall} the poet stayed at 
Chicago for a fv.\v dajs without hurr>ing 
away as soon as his lecture was finished 
The Chicago paper reporters had there 
fore some chance of tackling li m about 
various questions of the da> anl one 
of theta cot out of him lus opinion about 
Rudvard kiphng which needless to saj 
was not at all favourable and could never 
be 80 for no twro poets stand polesnsiindcr 
to-day as he and Kipling do About 
Kiphng he said Flic realism of Kipling s 
India IS wholly a patched up thing of 
imagination Hvs knowledge is second 
hand— from the bazaars and servants He 
never has entered into the real life of the 
people Ths opinion w as boomed in the 
papers as an interesting pw’e of news with 
such big head lines as — fagore scoiTs at 
Kiphng India s poet nnd scer tnkes rap 
at Kiphng Kipl ng ignorant of India 
asserts Sir Tagore etc I suppose all 
Indians will b’ equally glnd to know that 
such an opinio 1 about Kml ng 
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pressed Ins regret and protest with reg.ard 
to v\ hit he considered the poet’s uhinged 
'attitude of mmd towards nationalism 
He seems to labour under the misnppre 
hension thitm the ‘Cult of Nationalism’ 
Rabindranath has actually proposed to 
doawaj with nations altogether and to 
form a ‘universal brotherh >od of man’— in 
other words, that Rabindran-ith has 
preached the petted and pious platitudes 
of winning sanctimonious preachers that 
.^all men should sinL their diferences and be 
Ltine and brothers and Io\ e one another 
without quarrelling or fighting ever, and 
so on and so on That such a colorless 
cosmopolitanism isentirel 3 out of Ins pro 
gramme will be evident from the following 
quotation of his utterance taken from 
Ke^%aaee Ills Courier, Qct 30,1916 — 


Tbev (oatroos) must ahi^vs ns separate 

identities Tlie Tvortd would be unbeaulilul and 
moaotonoas mtCiout \aTietj 6at ao nstioo (uust 
predomiaate Each one has a ri^ht to proper expres 
Sion as a part of a great uoit Anj system which 
does not take this into coniidcratiaa mast produce 
eril’ * 

III an article whu-h was published in 
Minneapolis Miiin^Trihuae, the wnter 
said truh of the poet “He is a national* 
ist but also an inteniationaUst “ Of course 
it must be admitted that the international 
programme of the poet was naturally less 
pronounced in lus writings duniig the 
Stt adeslu mo\ ement, for, then, he w as more 
^concerned with the problems of his own 
country than with the problems of all 
Immamt> In Milwaukee U7scoosin, in a 
report entitled ‘Tagore ou Mestern Pro 
blems’ we read that “India some dav will 
be a republic, he predicted ’’ Could he 
predict it without being a nationalist, 
'' or rather an Indian Nationalist, using the 
k term in the Indian and not the occidental 
V'cnsCi which he repudiates ’ In fict any 
student of Rabindranath’s writings will 
not fill to see tint the president ol the 
recent Bengal Provincial Conference has so 
clo'elj*^ followed Rabindranaths lines of 
Indian nationalism and his practical pro 
gramme for national regeneration that his 
sudden protest against Rabindranath has 
only furnished us with an actual instance 
of an aphorism of Rabindranath, viz — 
- "The echo mocks her origin to prove? she is 
tf/ie ongtinl” 

\ So much for digression The lecture at 
" Chicago took place on Oct J4-, 1916, at 
Orchestra II ill All the Chicago pajicrs 
accorded it unequivocal pru«c In one 


paper, the Milw aukee ll'is Journal, Oct 26, 
1916, we hear that the poet “thrilled’’ the 
\ast audience, which was composed of 
quite a. misccllanj’ of people of all classes 
and races— ‘ men and women with white 
faces, jellow faces, brown faces” and that 
s-ated in the farthest row back was the 
huge figure of an Ethiopian ” The poet 
left Chicago for Indianapolis on Oct 29 
and was brought there under the auspices 
of Miss Ona B Talbot’s Fine Arts Associa- 
tion The first event of the fine arts senes 
was to be the lecture by Rabindranath on 
a new subject — ‘The World of Personality ’ 

In Indianapolis, an interesting inter* 
view was published m a paper in which 
the poet discussed the relative status of 
w Oman in the East and w Oman in the 
West The report runs thus 
* The Christian missionary with his profound 
Ignorance of Hindu social organism sees nothing but 
abject misery id the lot of t) e Hindu woman The 
orthodox Hindu on the other hand, with his equally 
profound Ignorance of the out*ide world looks upon 
tbe lot ot the fliodu woman as nothiae short of 
blissful 6ot Togore, vvitli bis practiealltDowledge 
ofbotb tbe societies reabz'’S that there is good and 
bad in both and that proper education will cure tbe 
ills aod streogtlieu tbe good" Woman acts in 
society sajs Tagore, as tbe centripetal force docs 
la the planets but in Europe, this centripetal 
force ol woman s energy is proving fruitless to 
counterbalance the centnrugal force nf the distracted 
society No doubt when an Pnglish lady sees 

the seal! rooms with erode furniture and old 
fashioned pictures in the Z nana she at once concludes 
that uieo hare made stares of the Hindu woman 
Bat the forgets that we all lire together the same 
way We readSp*ocer, Ruskm and Mill, we edit 
magaxiues an 1 write books but tve squat ou a 
mattress on the fioor end w e use an earthen oil lamp 
forstudy We buy jewels for onr wires when we 
have the money, and we sleep inside a string tied 
rao<quito net and on warm nights fan onrselres with 
a palm leaf fan We hare no solas or highly uphol 
stered chairs ret we do not feel miserable for not 
liaxing them Hut at the ‘^ame time we ar. quite 
capxUc of loTing and b*ing lo\ed The western 

,Te»Tp«\.* Aw.'svviy.v- 

life so much that maoj amongst them do not care to 
ha\e wives or husbands and ifmarned positively 
no chiCdreu WiChtbeni comfort takes preceden e of 
lose whereas lovt. and home are the supreme things 
in our life 

lo another fine interv lew w ith Mr Joyce 
Kilmar, who seems to be on a much higher 
kvel of intelligence and culture than 
ordinary nevvspaper reporters, the poet 
had occasion to talk of poets and poetry 
This interview was published in the 
‘Bookiu in ’ He said 

•Tic proper function of the poet is neither to 
direct iior to interpret lin feiloas but to give cx 
prc««ton to truth n’licb hae" come to his 1 fe in full 
avss of iiiusic ' 



0G2 ■ 1 im moDiJks Ki.viilW roK juml. i'jit ' 


\1I the gfcAt poets of tli? West in *'>'n* asp-ct 
of their niooctsand ih >iigbts siio x th*iruI1iiuv mtii 
the tast last us th* great Basicta paces atre their* 
with the West F ir to be gteat is to be co nprchensire 
* Tocite au lasta ice Walt W hitcnan s paems thoaah 
strongly sarouriag of Aiuenci, are yet rtceplv imbj^ 
with Bastera ideas and feelings Are not Shelley* 
'Hymn to Intellectaal Beauty and Vtorilsworth* 
nature poems Lastera in their spirit * 

The modern poets of the Bast are 1 aroing from 
the poets oF the West the lalueto Iitecatnre ol the 
passiooate vital ty win ii has. its tnumpbant joy 
ID the very strength and speed of its moxcnient 
The poets of the West would do well to learn from 
the East the reverent delight in the vision of per 
feetion la whose depth at movements And theit 
rest and meaning ' 

Fnnshing his Indianapolis prosjramme, 
Rabindranath wtut to Milwaukee on 
No\ ember 4- i\t the Pabst theatre, he 
spoke on ‘Nationalism’ and \\c n. nl in 
Milwaukee Ujs ^cntnid Notcmlicr 5, 
1910 the following report — 

' V I log beard giving hu face the appearance 
of a prophet come lulo the niotlern vvorld out •>< tbi. 
biblical past the mao who is regarled hr inanv as 
the greatest living p>«t stood bet ire alargeaudi 
eoie of Milwauteeuos at the Pal et Theater batarday 
0 gilt Tagore hid for Qcdie ices one of the biggest 
lecture cruwdi that has been brought together in 
Milnaukee lor several seasooe Every seit in the 
mam floor and tb« balcony of the t'abit (bentre vta* 
filled 

llib next mine vt.isto Rouistitlc where 
he spake on the a line stibjtct onNotem 
her 0 th at Mat awl ij s Theatre We hate 
nirtad) rtprintcd in the Annl luimher of 
the M U , n report whicli appeared m 
r>o(>;5iif/c K) Herald with the headline 
“Orient aud Ovcidcnt Meet to Togore’s 
Wonderful Talk’ lour or fitc other 
papers of LoinAMllc sjcm to hate receitcd 
the Itxturc with CMdentlv diMilcd fetlmnu 
— llic\ praised and dispraised it at the 
saiiK time Tlie Lon<<t///c T/racs wrote 
that Louistilhans could not ‘grow cn- 
thusi istic over the iiuestion ol niitononij 
for the East Indian Umpire ’ ' Fro 

Mntials or something quite hkc hecillcil 
iis , and he w as right Wt were q ntc too 
protmcial to po to the depths of the 
ihcnaii spring sOumlcil b\ him last night ’ 

Ltaeing 1 x>ui«m11c he went to Nn*h 
villc at the iinitnlion of the Centennial 
Club and lectured under its auspices at 
the \cndnme Theatre on \o\croljcr S 
The Naslnillc people were rsce-eilingh 
appreciative of Ins imssagc We retd in 
* iv/ir;//e Ten i JInniicr Noe S that he in- 
Mild the Ccntcniml Club people to 
■‘etnVein his pruntc rcc-ptioii room at 
the Uotel lliinnl igc 


There, writes the reporter, “seated la tU 
midst of them the great pjet told them Ttrj 
simply the story of Ins scho >l for bovs, loJodn. 

where tae life effort olliis present years i* etpretHSg 
Itself It was a company of congenial seieetJOD 
and they Iisteued with keen and close interest 6* ' 
Sir Rah njrauath told id an intimate and colorful^ 
way of the school, vrhuh is operated rather ‘throogh 

want of system than with any particular method ’ ' 
he said « niliog IIis principles of education do not ; 

embrace set curriculuni or plans ofgradin^ and fs 
Binioation * The edacatioii of my boys germinates 
from a seed to a plant, rather, unconsciously, I may , 
say Icaonot b'lieve in a monastic diiciplme, sod 
cau see no re,,soa for puuishisg a little child becaos*-'- 
be IS a child aad therefore cnuitbeboth igoorast 
and nntramed ' '** 

Those so fortnuate ns to be present mil esteem 
It in years to eouic, as one of the most privileged 
occasions that time bas brought tbetn ' 


The poet nrrired in Detroit, a famous 
\mentan town, on Noe ember 10 lie 
had to submit himself, here ngam, to the 
gri it American form of torture known ns 
the intcr\iew’ aud possibly he had such n 
warm tunc with bis interview ers that he 
let them ha\ c freely a piece of lus mind on 
their business lie said 


\our American interviciv it bated partly oa 
coriotity \ou nre iniettslod ooly in (be spectacular 
phases of n mans perioDility I cfcen wonder wlij 
some newspapers send men to see me at all when 
they would save lime and trouble by tiiapls puttiog 
a teponer donn to n typewriter and lettiog him 
Urea II out what I might sar ' 

On Noxemher 12, in the auditorium of 
the Uoanl of Commeree Uuildiiig and to 
“an audience that filled it to capacity and , 
ill which Detroit s tsclusuc society 
wa« well rcprescntal" Rahindraimth dch- 
xered his Ketiire on “Natimialism ” The 
wtiyil Mich r rtc Press wntis thus about 
the lecture — 


■ic io.ee be strjipcd mojern cinlisation until itl 
mrnnl bfotrsque before Hie shocked^ 

B0,1 of O .I^r^ 1 wi (f'lnxit ol natione 

' «rp *wrr* ' wiiai a plea for ma ikinil • 

the Hoard of Lommervenodieucefceaidtbe ri'-pt 

mrckanUiu ol 
‘'f Govrronieat 

nncrT /. .h"" f"'* The Rou,«tau». ihe 

'“y '!*"'* «'>e "O-MS and the 

of raojern commel' 
m^i* n the Imilers nnrt engine* oNnolcrn uatioiiv and 
1 world all 

V '.T, “7* honcs o f tl 

tawh*5t^" •«'«k‘*nTlJliT,*’and"tbi'i»* 

raubKUmfic iBdi iment \ 

7 /k Iktioit Mich .\cw», The Dett 
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Micb Tribune and the other leading papers 
'of Detroit were fail of applause and 
^ appreciation of the paper. Tie Detroit 
Mich-Free Press wrote : 

“Sir RabtaJraoath Tagore’s 6cnuieialioa of 
aationalisui is convincing. .. Vet nhile ne admit 
that nationalism is not the greatest good, nc can 
argue that it is a means to an end “ 

Tagore does not object to it, onl3' he 
points out that the means sometimes gets 
the better of the end and the end ts com- 
pletelj- lost sight of. If nationalism could 
hare developed into cosmic humanism, it 
would not have turned into a machine ol 
greed and power, it would not have turned 
individuals into mere automatons. It is 
the abstraction of nationalism that 
Tagore contends against. 

The Detroit il/jcA/ourmif calls in ques- 
tion the burden of Tagore’s lecture and 
says “As an abstract theory the mess- 
age has much that is attractive and en- 
gaging. As a suggestion for practical 
application it obviously is unsuited for 
mankind as we know it.” But wluit is the 
meaning of “mankind as we know it” ? 
There are men who are reaching after the 
ideal, others are grovelling in the dust. 
Who ore fit to be taken as the true represen- 
tatives of mankind ? Are all ideals, theo- 
ries, ethical principles, to be dismissed as 
the dreams of visionaries, simply becanse 
the majority of men do not or cannot at 
present follow them ? What then wouM be 
the fate of the teachings of Uuddba, Christ, 
and other elder brothers of the /aw ?” 
“Mankind” is not merely what it is, it is 
also what it is becoming.^ 

From Detroit he hurried on to Cleve- 
land, where, as a newspaper humorous- 
ly puts it : 'he gave a scolding to the 
Twentieth Century Club on Tuesday 
‘'Cvimingat a&aot rtf'? d<yl!iscs pw swAf,' 
read another lecture on the “World of Per- 
sonality” and then started for New York, 
where he arrived on November 18, a month 
after his landing in Seattle. There was a 
great sensation about him in New York, 
and as many as fifteen or sixteen papers 
were writing about him, publishing inter- 
views aud all kinds of accounts of his life, 
every day in the leading editorials. He 
, gave a private talk to a select party where 
\ he reatl "The Second Birth,” a religious 
discourse. The Few Fork City Hor/dpubli- 
shctl quite a long and interesting interview 
with the poet and tliere al«o\ve find the 
interviewer write*, “Mr T.agore, as he 


prefers to be addressed.” It must be said 
to the credit of the New York interviewers 
that almost all the interviews published 
*in various New Y'ork papers are good. The 
Philadelphia Pa Inquirer published an 
account with the famous head-line “India 
w'lll be free, Tagore poet says." “I feel 
certain," he said, “the time is coming when 
India will be self-governing.” “We of India 
cannot achieve anything by imitating the 
West .we hope to be able to show the 
world that w'C have something to give, 
not merely to receive,” 

In another interview’, which was publi- 
shed in Few York City BrePost, November 
20, 1916 (also, in A'eiv York City A/ai7 
November 21. 1916), we read the following 
admirable head-Imes • “Rabindranath 
Tagore says w’orld looks to us. East no 
less than Europe seeks our friendship. 
Noble thing not to exclude Asiatic students 
who wish to come here. Edneation the 
gre.atest and finest gift we have to bestow, 
says Bengali poet,” etc , etc. 1 believe that 
the poet showed much greater patriotism, 
in strongly and ardently enjoining on the 
United States not to exclude Indian 
students os had been proposed, than in 
declining the invitation of the Canadians 
to land m Canada. He said : 

“P«rbapS 7 oar treatment or Asiatics is one of the 
darkest aides of yonr national life. ..t have heard 
much lately of the bill that is to be presented to yonr 
l-gislatore m Washington which would exclude onr 
lodian students from the country 1 have seen many 
of these stndenls tbronghont the conotry and they 
are alarmed and they have implored me tosee persons 
of lafloence and in positions of power Why tvooU 
you deprive these yoiiug Indian students of their 
education ’ Is It not a noble thing to help us 7 . . 

I have read the provisions of this bill which will ^ 
presented It will exclude these Indian students 
whose number IS assuredly not large enough to do 
von barm It is true that sometimes the remittances 
from theiv home country are delayed and they are in 
jvAiwJ w’Avf v'i-iftT etwi *ve^ way 

as your students do. Dutsnrely you can endureso 
much of competition ., I have heard that some of 
the students have formed a revolutionary society in 
California and that therefore the British Government 
Is opposed to their coming here. Cot you cannot 
punish a whole nation for that. • 

■•tt’heo I was in Japstr 1 spote with some of the 
steamship peoples who have always been fnesdly to 
ine They had refused passage to some students who ' 
bad money to pay and could maintain themselve*. 

W bea i asked them w by they did this, they said that 
the Untivh Government was exerting pressure upon 
them and California al>o and that they did not dare 
to transport them 

....“I hear, too, that underhand inflnences are at 
work to nrge the passage of the bill excluding Indian 
students from this country 

“Here they are, between two great Power* 
Tb-y are ins'r'Oit.cant crvalures \tiacna ... 
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then f yon w II you can deirire tlen of 
tier cdacn n tint yoi 1 1 don® llem ii 
gra\e moral hart and t1 It ^on cannot do \ thont 
mur n_ yourselves I th It that to piss the b 
n II he act me 

And tins IS the man whom mtnj ofhis 
countrymen including the president ot 
the recent Beng-il Protincial Conference 
thoughtlessli arraign for henig a Lost 
Leider s tying that just for i nband to 
stick in his CO tt the riband of knighthood 
he deserted the c imp of n itionalism How 
absurd of them to in«inunte that lie seized 
the Decision topKi to the giUery by ilc 
nounemg nationalism when Tarone was 
groaning with agany in her battle f elds 
and Western sac luts were supposcil to 
have pointed out nationalism as the root 
of all e\ lU and war With the singk c\ 
ception of lion Mr Bertrand Ru‘^scl wc 
do not know of a s cond Cnghsh nan ol 
fame who-has disparaged nationalism on 
similar grounds ond Bertrand Ko^«sdsin 
dictments arc much later than Ttigorc s 
It has not therefore become a bon eon in 
I urop* or Vmenct to speak ngninst 
nationalism and war-rathcr race hatred 
nnd nitional pride arc runtimg amucl in 
the west to-doi and it is fcarfulU danger 
OU 1 for atij man to express news dis 
countenancing them m nn\ w ly 

Rahindranath s famous lecture on 
Nationalism came off on Noicmber 21st 
in Cnrncgie 11 ill New \ork on-* of the 
i i>.ccst I ills in the citi The immense 
nudicnce says Ntu lorACiti CicllorW 
sitdcioutly hushed The hall resounlctl 
from time to time with plaudits says 
\eu lorA C;ti Tnf uiic which clioo*cs for 
Its headline 1 agorc hits Unlish rule and 
quotes csccrpts from the lecture onlv when, 
he happencl tocntic sc British rule in India 
Tlielien lorkCiC* Po^t too followssnit 
an I sai s The applause w ith wbiclkhis 
midfess was greeted indiciteit that then, 
w as a w arm si nipathy w itli liis thought 
The \en lori OtJ Stin says that itwas 
one of the biggest gatherings cicf seen in 
Carneg c llnll scores w aitc I m t tie for 

tickets hut h id to go aw ar disappomtcl 
Wc btic not hoivcier iinticcil a single 
alvcrse cnlicism among the New kork 
papers except peril ii>s one wlmh s mplv 
doubled about the leasd ihty of tlie po t s 
pr ^.ramne of tl c fiituntv of n itions 
“a NoicmlKr .-3 Kab ndrnnath real 
I* ■* 1 Icctuiv Mz tint on TheWorll 

of lir^onalti at the Hudson Tl catn n 


New \orb 7hc Bridgeport Conn I inner 
writes about It Many women had tears 
in their eyes w hile the j) JCt was reading 
In exquisitely beautiful language Tagore 
told his listeners things w Inch arc so much 
u part of bun and which they iiait conic 
to know ineiery boo of pros or poetry 
which he has w ritten 

We read m another pnper that Ke\ 
Dr I redcricl J Gaul 1 deliiered an interest 
ing address on I abindraiiath Tagore m't 
famous Unitarian church to a crowded 
audience and he said that the great poet 
was not seel mg m the subject of his Toledo 
lecture the Cult of N itional sm to dispar 
age patriotism but to show that certain 
forms result in despot 

ism ns in the countries of UtirwjV 

On Noi 2t the poet gaic rcadingsi from 
Ins published works at the Hudson Thcatn. 
T/ieAen lor/ Cti \f/u/ w rites that Mr 
Tagore requested howeicr that Ins hear 
ers refrain Irem npplausc until the close of 
Ins readint and this rather cramped their 
enthusiasm Occasionally an emotional 
sister broke the rule but not w ith enough 
success to disturb the s remty of the ocen 
Sion 

A most iijijircciatnc and patty long 
report of the ketnre on the Lult of Nn 
tionalisni appeared in Ncn iork Litr C\e 
Post Noi .a written by Mr Malcolm 
W Da%t« Th re th" poet 8 tenchings were 
likeiH 1 to those of Socrates uid Jc'us 
b lys the writer 


I tTcoU for o gHtI cr n;; of vkcslera en a I'vmaea 
locrttlrr bread Id t! full flood of h i angry 
rtVIlon nKan»t ideal* to wl el tl *y bad been 
boi tlwy *ecn eJ daied I nder tie lash of h 
conte pluous nvctie they at rred unen* ly m 
tl«r*eat« w tl iubJaed ejac lat ana of nelomi 
inenl They InaBhed nj oloj.et enlty at thenutl 
r’-/ rr * lter»areB»iu P nnllv hr 
rent tl enj exvar w lU a pr>e n pictur ng l! e down 
fall vf tiCTleru evlialon a lur 1 sunset a1 lea 
woild adirL eis rra t» tl e caln da ninlbcLasf 

", Kibiilrainth armed in 
Ihdtdclphii from New \ork anl on tie 
^nic night he read some oflns poetry atn 
pTitntc recital m a school for girls He 
mso spoke on Nationalism which wastery 
modi anircciatcd in nil Philadelphia 
Tapers nnl Imrncd to Brooklyn on Nor 
Tli-n on the same subject m 

iwfv^ the Academy o! Afii*ie 

nrtaiT.^ The meeting 

tn rtsiii v^i,, K ibimlranath 
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excecdinglv high terms it the cml of h»s 
talk The Brooklyn N I Bdgle, Ivo\ 28, 
191b has the headings m the report con 
ccming the lecture — ‘ Denounces Great 
Britain for its Treatment of India and its 
people Sajs, the} are being stifled The 
same paper obserxes 

* Hii Klroit t lira«colnj:r ml ccint IKt njl 
epgriois hoTvercr stldom went unappKOOlfn •»"« 
cTokel applause ererT few moments He 
Rreeted almost revereattally by the audte ce t e 
entire throng rising upon his entrance and upon insi 


• The next mo\ e w as to Paterson \\ here 
on^o\ 28. at the first Lnitanan Church 
he lectured on “The Cult of Nationalism 

The lionising of Rabindranath in citj after 

city naturally evoled some cxnicism 
among a fev\ critics xx ho ti led to explain it 
axxaj m the papers as haxing been due to 
merely natural and human curio«itx In one 
paper, Sj racuse 1 Post Standard, Nox 
30, a critic writes 

If some Englishman came to this cowitry and 
denounced rvestern cin! aatton os Tagore «lenoan«<j 
It in a recent address x\e would boo him from Ihe 
hnll Ths IS not lo denanciation of Tagore the 
man or lit worls Without question Ihere .» 
something to hia philosophy Out few rational 
people tkill hare much srmpathy for those people 
who bl ndly wofsh p the ‘ new philosopher because 
he wears a tnrhan instead of a hat 

Rabindranath arrived m the great aty 
of Boston on Dec 1 All the leading 
Boston papers, for a fexx tlavs after ms 
arrival, began to publish interesting inter 
Mexxs xxith him and accounts ofhis life and 
activities, and he inxanabl} spoke ol nis 
school at Shantiniketan The Boston 
Mass lost, Dec 3 1916 published a long 
interxiexx and remarked “Hexxas knight 
etl by George Y, but be xx onts to called 
Mr Tagore” On Dee 6 at Treroont 
> Temple, lie delivered his address on Na- 
■^tionabsm” before a large 

Poston Mass Herald, Dec 6, 1916, thus 
xxntes about it — 

Tie ample was stormed nearlr nn hour Wire 
open n" t me*^an 1 scores of people failed to get rats 
The audience gave the famous Bengali poet one OI 

tie warmest we'comes ever necorded ton lecturer lo 

Boston and he spoke for over SO in nules m 1 « iMin 
address finally reciting bv request tl ree of Ins best 
known compositions The audience warmed up 
m response as be proceeded and at the close tl erewas 

a prolonged burst of cheering 

U On Dec. C, bexxent to Nexx Haven and 
“xxas roynllj xxelcomed by the \ale 
faculty". XX rites the ^e\^ Haren Coon Re 
inster He lectured at night on Dec 6, at 

Mount Holvoke College before “a large 


entlinsiastic audience on “Uhit is 
Art’’ The substance of tlic lecture xxas 
published in Springfield Afa'S Repabhean 
We readinA’en Haven Conn Cownerthat 
an elaborate programme had been prepar 
ed for the poet at \ale He xxas intro 
dticed in Woolsley Hall by President 
Iladlcv who made a short and benutifiil 
speech on the occasion presenting to the 
poet the \a’e bi centennial medal xx ith the 
vx ords ' W e xx elcome x ou as one of the 
seekers of light and truth ’ The poet then 
w^xc readings from his published poems 
and read also some manuscript xxorks 
At the conclusion of his recital he xxas 
received at the Elizabethan clubbj \ale 
officials and prominent New Haxeu people 
It xxas long after midnight that the rccep 
tion at the club concluded and he conld 
retire At the club about six Indian resi 
dents presented him xxith a xxreatliof 
bridal roses He spoke on Shantiniketan 
School to the students and faciiltj of 
Smith College 

He next spoke on • What is Art and 
“The World of Personality’ at Buffalo 
under the auspices of the Garret Club, and 
the Buffalo N 1 Courier and the Buffalo 
N 1 Aensgixevery nppreciatixe reports 
of both of his lectures 

He came back again to Nexv York on 
Dec 12 and XX e read in theAen YorkCitv 
Times Dec IS, that “at least a thousand 
persons xxerc unable to gam admission 
to the Nexx \msterdam Theatre 
3csten3av afternoon for the last appear 
ance in Nexx York of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore " He left Nexx Y ork for San 
rnnci<co rather hurriedly, for he xxas 
evidently tired of being “transported 
fromtoxxnto toxxn’ as he put it ‘like 
a bale of cotton” His agent. Pond, xxas 
greatly disappointed, for the lectures xxere 
ktching quite a large amount of money, 
and if lie could liaxe persuaded the poet to 
«;tax till summer, the poet xxould hax'e 
made quite a fortune for his school But 
all tlic^c con«!iderations —the great demand 
of the American cities to hear him again— 
the expectations of many— he set aside 
when he felt that he must hurry back to 
his school and his home in Bengal, liecause 
he had finishetl delivering his message 
His xxork xxas done America heard the 
message of the East and that xx as enough 
The ‘mustard «eed’ xxas «oxxn and m time 
it would sprout up It could not die 

But now that we know hoxx profoundlx 



'' ' nil' MODI'KS lOHJl'** 


\Jk \m rictus v\cr». luiprcistl the 

poet s person ility nil 1 Ins nics'.'if'c n»nj "c 

not nsk oiirscUcs, whether we arc nwlfi 
cicntly nine to otir own rctipons hilitiis 
IS a neoptc w ith rii,nr 1 to oiir iittitn k to 
wnrtls the poet ml hislcichni^s nnltilso 
with rcf,anl to our attitude tow anls oiir 
scUes’ It hundreds of mtclkctu it centres 
111 Amcrie i discuss Hnhtii Iranath 9 poetry 
riRulirh ouRht thtre not to he nt Jetst 
one centre or nssoci ition here in Dentil to 
Stull nnl discuss Ins works svvUmati 
c lUj ’ U the Amcrie uis r wsc utmU to 
lielp IJolpiir School shou! 1 it not he the 
diitj of educated Indians to do the s ime 
and take mor interest in its work ’ ll the 
Americans nrc so caRcr to tcarliistnik 
md seohim lu nerson is the \nierican press 
tells us should not tl e \ irious iilics ol 
India an 1 UcnRul he more caj,tr to sec him 
and hear him tcotn time 1 1 time ’ It would 
he a matter of utter sh itjic if In In a preat 
est son were more he nored and inprccinted 
outs de India than in the land of his hirtli 
Tor surclj il he has anj message he has 
it first and ioremost for us for Ins own 
people 

1 ITCRATtS 
Note by the Editor 
In this senes of articles on Rahindrn 
nath Tagore s lecture tour in Aoicnca 
winch IS now brought to a close the 
reader will find repeated references made 
by the American press to the poet a cri 
ticism of the Government of his country 
These references give a rather onesided 
view of what the poet 1 as said m The 
Cult of Nationalism on the BntishGov 
ernmeut they are likely to protlucethe 


imiiixssion tint tin. Ktluri.r indulgvd 11 
indiscriminate ntlncks on that Govern 
meat lUit mori. th in one passage may w 
fluoUd to show that the poet i9 not a 
hostile critic \\c extract only on^paf^ 
graph below 

I base not come I ere liowerer to d icom 
ti«c«t n fl«it iiT u«n coantey boHuefatore 

tf»lll » an tr ItUnotnloot tlelintdir reea 
inent I ut lie corernneot tj tie Satioa — -l« 
Nat oa vkti«ch etfe orcanUetl actf 1 lereet in'Wo<'>i 
people wlereil i< lie Itaet lunan anJ the Jeaft 
SI t tual Our only intin nte espenerce ol tut Sat »a 
..lie Be itliSaiiua and a* far 01 H e poeeroment 
I r the Nat on port there nrereBioneto IkI ere tpat 
It if une of the l«e^t Then agn we hare to o' n 
♦ dee that lie Weit la nfietsary to ibe fntt "e 
ore eorapteme tare to eneh olner beeooje of onr 
lirerent 01110011* non I fe wlich have p Ten u* 
illTere t neoftl* of truth. T 1 eref re if it Im iroe thtt 
tli<»p r t ollhe We»t ha*eo ne upon our fcldtiuine 
enhcola •term it It nil the »*n e nentler n,; J vioff 
feed* tl Bt nre immortal And wl en in Ind a we ihnll 
I e alle to ni> m lute n onr I fe whst i* permaneot n 
ti e WMiern e T 1 lat on we *1 all be m the po* t on 
to I ns about a recoae 1 al on c f Ihoie two srfnt 
worl 1 * Thro w 11 to»t to an *nd tU one tide I 
di>"> nonce tvl el i»Sil) ng Wbat * more wei aie to 
recocolte ll at tl e 1 »tory of Ind a doe* not belong to 
oMpflttKulariaee buiit 1 tl c b » orf of a proeew 
of ereat OB to tbeb enriou* roee* of the worn 
eoolf buted — ^11 e Prae d an* aud the Aryao* tie 
oneient Creek* aad the r<r*hni the IdabomedMi of 
tbeWe*tBDl tboie of the Central As a. Now that 
at last ha* eome tbe torn of the Cngl *b to br no to 
It the U buie ot Ibe r I fe ne ne (her bare the r el t 
nor the poaer to exclude tl en from tbe r work of 
bo Id s tbe Oe*l ny of Ind a. Therefore what I lav 
oboot the Nat on ba» (core todo with the h storr of 
Mao U an *per ally willi that of In 1 1 


It IS perhaps necessary tosaj tliat the 
poet docs not preach what is generally 
car ca'iircd ns cosmopohtanisnj Hesais 
Neither the colourless vagueness of cos 
mopobtaoism, nor the fierce self idolatry 
of nation worship is the goal of humna 
history 




' 'CHt QLf.r SCHOOL 


A t the recent prize distribution of the 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School the 
pupils gave a mute representation of 
the classic story of Hanscliandra Deal and 
dumb persons have to express their 
thoughts keUngs and desires by means of 
signs and gestures Hence they are natur 
ally more skilled in expressing tlcmsches 
«i tlis wij than persons who possess the 
power of speech It was therefore to be 


expect^ that th s performance by deaf 
mute boys wou d be a success And so it 
was Thosewho witnessed the renresenta. 
tion expressed themselves highly pleased 
"•Ih it ^oinc of tl e tableaux were 
photographed We reproduce a few 
Of the photographs taken by the Subodh 
Studio wl ich though they K!1 short 

render 

some idea of them 



"HARISCHAKDRA” AT THE DEAF AND DUAIB SCHOOL 667 



1, Kiog Hariahel]aBdr& l«aT«* bis palace aft«r giTioe ana; bis Kingdom to the Rishi 
VisTraraitra The latter demands tbejetslled necklace wore b; tbe king’s son 
Robitaswa, sebo is tr7iog to take it off. 



2. After giting away his 'Kingdom Harischaodra sdls his wife Sbaibya to a Brahmin,- and thereby 
procnreshalfthetfalsi/Bapayahle toViswamitta. On the Brahmin’s refttsal to take • 
her son with her, both mother and son express great distress. 
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5 Koh tasc?a goa« to olu k dowers See ag tbat one of be eompao oas a ode og h ai a 
flower ft lecoad coopaa os waote t wberespon tbe first compas os ibo-va bsthscsbto 
tbe aecood lo toVes of repeal K serpent is abont to b te Rob taswa from beb od b s head 




Tlir MOUERN REVIEW I OK JtjNL 191? 


(,12 



10 Suildeoljr I fbca og Si*b liar scbaodra aad Sba b^a reco^o *e each Otbe^ 

THE i>UNSEl^ OF THE CENTURY 


The last sun ol the eiitury sets amidst the Wood red clouds of the West 
•and the whirlwind of hatred 

The nahed passion of sell to\ e of Matio ts in its drunken delirium of greed 

IS dancing to the clash of steel and the howling \erses of vengeance 

The hungrj self of the Nation shall burst in a v lolence of fury from its ow n shaniclesi 
feeding 

Tor It has made the vv orld its food 

knd licking It crunching it and swallowing it lu big morsel* 

Itsvvells and swells 

Till in the midst of its unholy feast descends the sudden shaft of lleav en 
piercing its heart of grossness 

The crimson glow of light on the horrizon is not the light of th^ dawn of peace 
mv Motlerland 

Jt IS the glimmer of the luneral pyre burning to ashes the vast flesh— the self love of 
the Nation— dead undents own excess 

Thy morning w aits bchiud the patient dark bf the Bast 

Meek and silent 


Keep watch India’ 

Bnng V our ofl<.rin{.8 of w orsh p for that sacred sunrise 
Let the hrst hymn of its welcome sound in your voice and sing 
Come Itace thou daughter of God s own great sufiermg 
Come with thy treasure of contentment the sword of fortitude 
And mcckucss crow i mg thy forel cad 


Be not ashamed mv broil er« to stand before the proii 1 ai d tl c pow erinl 
With your white robe ol simpleness 

Let your crow nbe^ofliumihty your freedom the freedom ol the soul 
Build Ood s throne daily upon the implc bareness ofyotir poverty 
And know vvh it is huge is not great and pnde is not everlasting 

_____ RAUISDKANATn TaCORE 




THE REI'RCbCXTATION OF THE MASSES 
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THE representation OF THE MASSES 


QIRAGRAPHlSoi the Report of Hnra 

Islington's Commission on the Public or non officub it is difficult to Mn 

* Serefees of India IS headed “evtent to «irc hoin .uco . rtcU^ 

which the western educated classes repre 7**® and^their diSerent religions, habits 
sent the masses of the people” and runs as Inign ^ thought to corepietdj divide 

follows- them from the geceral Indian population that only 

“How far the western educated class-s reflect the extremely limited few 
riewsor represent the interests of the many scores powei^ of intuitional insight have ever been 

ormiUionsiSlndiawhoarestill untouch^ neo/fet *H,n“u fn J Muham 


ancitremely limited few possessea oi exiraoru. .a., 

K.?;n"rEnSSorri"mrun.™;« Knlnl iKurncU"’'^ 

of Hindus and Muhammadans are still constantly ^.jt.octo understand the P«oP’® * .S'thrM 

reflected in their attitudes towards social and poUti b-diffi-nlt to name more than two or tnree 

cal questions of the first order, whilst, in addition to E„gt,shaieB among the 

this main line of religious cleavage there are other period of more than 100 years of British connect, o^n 

important communities such as SiWhs, Parsis, Bud India hav been emplov “ . . . 

dhlsts fch.efly in Burma) and Indian Christians who Oovefnajeot. whose ‘f 

arealltnoreorlesswidelyseparated from the bulk of ^ show of respect oM,es cu^^^ 

the BODulatioa, either Hindu or Muhammadan .Nor ^nd of the classical ■* 

d«?r?l4.on constitute the only lm« of cleavage ??nta«o.g the Enrop-an offiemtsvs comp, 

Geographical and ehmatic as well as social conditions from the data formsbrf « K i"* 

have alio helped to preserve down to onr own *^** ern^ducated Indians . i^*,/^** ®;_Y* of 

differences originally imparted '“f® offi itls having to 

sive waves ofeonquest and migratioo Of nU these „,(|,oat the medium of the westem-taacBiM inaian 
WDsiderations .t would be unwise «ot to Jake ”'‘oo wild for senous contemplation It would 

Tm India®^Ew most •tJ0"S'v *'" 7 ftuh^he educated Sj. °of Khemn 

deprecate some of its naoifest-vtions realise that it u,i8 knowledge is instinckive, and the t'M oj 
has contributed largely t<s the great social and ‘'^jtpm.So strong in the east mer tably make 

religious movements which are aiming at giwoga ^beir knowledge and sympathy lar mow 

new direction to old beliefs and at harmonising than is to V seen in countries dominated by iMteria 
ancient doctrines wUh the tc^h-ngt o *c.eo« It b p^.p^on. It 


ancient doctrines wun toe ieacuiu>,!i -Ji •'-.•-.•vv .. 

reflected m that new sense of unity which isdismari 

The followioff is Justice Abdur Rabim’s ^‘"tofj*'^ *®,^“p^d^o*b”“gex whiiem 

criticism on the above paragraph fu wmn,un,l,ea the reu national movement has 

“In para 18 of the majority report, allusion is cons.dernble Pje" at" n the 

>made to the allegation that the western educated of such ,®7emarkaWV sienifi 

Indians do not refirct the yew. or repre«at t^ „,j..e.ty report The cy.den« s re^ 

’ Interests of the many scores ofmillions m India. So in tbu cooneelion _rtt..ieoders of 

fer ns the viewsof the latter on any of the matUrs hw weighty voice with that of the lead^r^ 

in disnute. or of nn allied character, are coccemeil. Coogres* in demanding simuitnneoas ex 

It IS impossible to imagine what opinions they are in t,ons lor the 'the^Palhans of the 

ft position to form so long as they are allowed to of J7ln..ue along with the spoltes- 

remain, as at present, ,n tbeir illiterate and sfyllingly puojab; the "advanced in western 

Ignorant condition • As for the representation of men of , a entering the, r empbalw 

•Elsewhere, Justice Rahim revertiog to this Ste«t a'gamst the suggestion that the presence of 
subject, says ' In paragraph 18 of the majon^ I^.ms ,a »he higher oEenl ranks would ^ distat^^ 
report nllniton IS made to the opioton o( tho« who » i„d,ans thems-ltej^ , ^Ln^ihlt of the 

allege that the western educated classes do not ^ or a comraumty nher than that of tjc 

represent the interests of the many scores of miHious oflicial ’ 

Jof India. The fact, however. Is that for sometime Hon’hle Mr Clinu- 

I they have been making most earnest e^eavoursio The criticism of tUC HOQ OlC .ur. i_nau 

\ this direction If Mr Gokhale s bill for waj" t .5 no Icss iDStruCtiTC, and 13 qnotctl 

* eduealion, supported as it was by the ” 

opinion of the country, has uot been placed on the oelOV.. . , . 

Indian statute book the blime cannot »k lail at ..gT-etwo view* 00 this question are fairly stated 
their door ” 
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than >« tob* seen lu countries aomiuaieu uj 
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io lliis paragraph * But in view of the wide belier 
m high circles in the first of these views a closer exa 
lumation ot the question so far as it is material to 
the services conLcrned, and to the employ ment of 
Indians IQ them, IS necessary In the first place, it 
mav be pointed ont that in relation to the 
pnbhc services under government there is no 
such class as eastern educated classes, as diatin 
guished or distinguishable from * the western 
educated classes’ For such eastern edueation 
ns exists now there Is absolutely no scope for 
employment in any of the departments we have con 
sidered If any Indians have to be emploved in the 
higher service at alt they must be from tbenestern 
educated classes, whether they represent the masses 
of the people or not Assuming that thev do net 
the next step implied in the argument is that the 
ability or capacity to represent the masses mast be 
present in anyone who claims to be cotitied to eater 
thehishet service under GovernTiieol Thetelote it 
IS not desirable to employ n larger number of theM 
wrstero educated classes in the higher service, and 
consequently it is itnpossih'e with safety and in the 
interests of these masses to narrow the field of em 
plojment fot Europeans and Anglo lodians «a the 
bigner posts uadcr government To roipiov the 
educated Isdian in larger oamhcri is in the words 
ofthelateSir Charles Crostliwaite to give a dis 
proportionate degrre of authority lu the government 
oftheiuaisei and the Aristocracy into the hands of 
afew tbousaed men whose heads have been tamed 
by no education they hate not assimilated 

If this Argumeat is analysed one cannot help being 
itrueh witri the assanption that thie capacity to 
represent the masses is taken for grantet in the 
Curophan AOd the Anglo-lodian It is diiTienlt to 
underttaud exactly what is laten led to be conveyed 
by the word 'represent ' If it implies a knowledge 
oT the condition of life of these masses their habits 
their ways of living and thiukmg their wants and 
grievances the ability to enter into their thoaghts, 
and opprectate what if necesstrr to educate them, 
to give them higher ideas of life and nisle them 
realise tbcir duties towards all about them these 
oaghttobeno donbt that the elucstcd Indian hsn 
nil these in n far higher degree than nnv Earopevo nr 
Anglo Indian can claim to havr The charge resllv 
IS that the e lucsted Indian has ncHs* Ina*. n sort of 


• Paragraph IS of the Report The news of 
Messrs Kahim and Cbaubnl are quoted from tbvit 
dn«enti<at minutes which are tobefoonj attbeend 
of the fame volume (tol 1) 


cHonishaisa, a tendency to favour his oiiu 
community in the discharge of his official 
wbu.h detract from his usefulness in the higher srrvi« 
and, therefore, the presence of the European in la^ 
numbers IS necessary to hold the scales evenlv ^ 
tween tbe*e few educated thousauds and theuQW“ 
and igoornnt millions, who would otherwise o 
oppressed by them , 

Tins IS rather a shallow pretence— this attempt w 
take shelter behind the masses , aud I thinlc 
fair to state that the class of educated lodiaas fro 
winch onl> the higher posts can be filled i» singularly 
free from this narrow mindidnets and class or f**** 
bias eg no instatiees of complaint on this score os 
against any of the Indian members of the Imiy'u 
Civil Service would be aiailahle nnd I have no has 
tation m endorsing th« opinion of Sir barayan 
Chaadravarkar, in Ins re'cnt contribution on 
village life 10 his tour through southern India, that 
the loterests of the raasivt are likely to be far better 
onderstood and taken care of by the educated Indian 
than by the foreigner As a matter offaet Blithe 
measures proposed for the regeneration of the lower 
and depressed classes have emanated from the edo 
cated Indiant of the higher castes The scheme for 
the free and compufsory education of these masses 
was proposed hr an educated Indion of a Ingh caste 
and supported mnioly bv the western educstrcl 
classes Uigh-souled and self sscrificfog men are ererv 
day coming forward from this class to work whole 
hearledly in noproving the condition of tbs masses 
rerhaps the truth, however unpalatable, is that 
there are still n number of the nverage ncgliih 
olfii-ials in India who have a distniit aud luspieion 
about theelocatrd lodian The explanation of this 
IS p'obablv that giTtn bt Sit P M Mthtn la hit 
evidenee~that the English OlTicial does not like the 
independence, the sell aeiertion, and the self respect 
which come nsturallr in the wake of education At 
Dr Wordsworth itnted in his evidence before the 
Ustcammission ‘ deferential ignoeanee, eoncihatorf 
mnnnere. nnJ a plentiful absence of originality and 
independeocf nre now, and will nlnnvs be, nt n 
premium ” It it high time that this shibboleth was 
exploded It is indeed hardly ermsiltent that which 
OB the one hand government shmil 1 fister and 
encournge the growth of opportunities for educated 
Inhant fir particilistion in public life m the 
mnnwipnlities nn I diitnet hiardt, niiil In t^ 
pTOvmHsl and imperial legislative councils^ "liTev 
shoull.ontheotlier sojealoutlyguard the entrance 
' ngenev into the higher end 


of vdnvated indig 


better reiiinnerated putts in the State ” 


y 


THE QUESTION OF THE FROPORTION OF INDIANS 
IN THE PUDLIC SERVICE 


<4l ftttarc.'* saj-e Mr Cbnobnl in 
J[_ liiv mtnutc of«h«vcnt, "tliat there arc 
some wcllmcnmng persons who 
think tint jt IS not in the interest*, of the 
Ititlians thcruscires that any proportions 


what50C\<.r ehoultl he fixed, as tl 
tendency is for the tninimnni to become the 
maximum*; but this is a belief held 


.u.s iri-uvDcy aumiitea iiy the mnio • 
l-oiDtBijslpners in their report, hut it is tuiions 
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British responsibility for the gooJ go\efa. 
iiuce of India requires the emp ovinent 
in the higher ranks of a preponderating 
proportion of British ofHcers ’ ‘To the 
second group hJong those services m 
which, on grounds of policy and effitieney. 
It IS desirable that there should he an ad- 
mixture in the personnel of both western 
and eastern elements ' Such are the educa- 
tion military, finance, medical, telegraph 
(engineering), public works, railway (cngio- 
eermg and traffic) and surrey of India de 
partments In the third group conic certain 
scientific and technical and services, such 
as the agricultural, ciril veterinary, factoiy 
and boiler inspection, forest, geological 
survey, mines, mint and assaj, pilots 
(Bengal) and railway (lucomotne and 
carnage and wagon) departments ‘In 
these there are no grounds of policj' for 
anj considerable admixture of officers im 
ported from Europe, and all that limits 
recruitment lu India is the lack of faalitics 
m that country lor techmeal instruction 
and the consequent dcRcienci of properly 
qualified officers ' There remain the cus- 
toms and Indian finance depnrtmcnis ‘In 
these, also, no considerations of poIic> 
appear to exist for going to Europe, and 
the officers recruited arc not required to 
possess any technical qualifications 
which are not procurable m India ’ We 
therefore find that the superior public 
services have been du ided into three class- 
es according ns, iit the opinioa of the 
ninjonty of the Commissioners, a pre 
pondcrnting proportion ot British officers 
IS required, nn admixture of western nud 
eastern dements is required, and no con 
sidcmblc admixture of European officers is 
required The ‘admixture' of British 
officers IS said to be required ‘on grounds 
of policy and efficiency but the qualifica- 
tion of efficiency is soon dropped out of 
account, and only grounds ol policy are 
pcrsistcnly urged, though tliey arc never 
specified and invariably left to*hcinngi 
nation to supply The Commission Hts 
downthat only in oneilcpartmcnt, finance, 
should appointments m the future Ik made 
wholly in India In a few of the other 
departments, particularly m the third 
group, not levs than linlf the appointments 
are to Ik made m India 


* In ll ver Ihiots Ihvl a 
rtiAte jri ill luld he made t 

lional eip[*<trlu8ili*» in In 'in 
incffathigly Jv », 1 1 j> free 


d (rrimned aod innaic 
.0 proTide ie*ttcrrdiK" 
11)31 U m ly 
lit ri thnl rn,itrT i), 


staff needed to meet nil normal reqaireraent* Tut! 
a*«ll reqnire an imoiediatc expeaditare of a connJtr 
abl“ Sam of money, bat not probably asiuii~hai 
woul 1 at first si^bt be expected I or instance up-tu 
date inatituttons aireadr exist at I’usa and Debri 
Don wliKh can b- ntilised for tbe purposes of ih' 
agncaltural and forest departments Large radwaj 
workshops are also already in existence tosappb 
the needs of the locouiotire andcarriage and xragoi 
branches It is only for the civil veterinary, geolo 
gicai surrey and mines departments that the existm) 
provision it wholly inadequate In any case tb 
outlay would be more than repaid not only by tb 
additional facilities which su h iiistitotions woeb 
give to voting men to qualify themselves for dnw. 
appointment to the higher branches of the pnbli 
service*, but bv the contribution they would mab 
to Ifae industrial progress of the country ” 

In the case of the other services the 
commissioners hav e indicated the varyinp 
proportions in vv Inch they wish to see the 
non European and the European eleircnts 
to be represented Mr. Chiubil considers 
this classification ns futile, inasmuch the 
proportion between Europeans and non- 
Lurop'aus allotted to cicli group of ser- 
vices IS not the same within the group 
Justice Rahim says • 


A* XU niiivvu nv uy me majority 

ofiticcnrafflisiioners, I muit state ny iimbihty to 
appreciate ihe ’grounds of policy' which tiKiuced 
tli«D Cos pirate nppolninienis in the medical, pub 
be worbe ant the other departments which they 
have placed in their eeeon I group from those in their 
third gr^p which isco npiscl of the icientifie nnd 
teebnicaldenartments like the Indian finance ajrrieni 
*5-*^ ** '* difficult to underitand how 

ellieiency IS a special consideration hr nppointmeate 
of the firmer as contrasted with those of the lait 
meotiooed class “ im* *«• 

He therclorc recommend*, with perfect 
logic, that the services should be div ided 
groups In tlie first group should 
Ik plawl the executive appointments in 
the appoint- 

raents in tlie police , in these the adminis- 
trative aspect of the work is c«ncciaUv 
proininent and the recruitment is based on 
undifferentiated qualifications In t?wf^ 
s-rond group should be placed appouit- 
Id ibVx^A L admmistratue aspect 
subsidiary nnd 
for vvhieli differentiated and specialised 
“ professional, scientific 
or technical character arc required 

.-;5: V,™ 

thefullm'«i»c«tav.llxl.*e^ uppomted lo 
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coffietotlie conclosion that the only prop*r classi 
ficatioa of the services for deteraiinias; the plaM at 
.appornttneat, which will at the same time be consis- 
teot with the fandamental policy of not placia^ 
any litaits upon the outlook of th“ people ol 
10 the matter of public service of their own country, 
mast be based on the nature of the work to “C p*r 
form'd and the qualifications required for the pu 
po«e. The majontv of the commissioners m lovokino 
^Bnti»h responsibility for the good 
India’ and 'grounds of policy’ as a basis o* 
fication have, in my opinion, suggested a deM t 
limitation to such outlook lor important , 

luethe Indiancivil service the police the 

t i edncation, and the public works This . , 
Uat with the natural and constitutional 
of the people and are not justified on 
that arement.oned in the report "f If 
theconn'ctiott ol the British p-oplc with the Govern 
aient of India necessarily implies the 
British officers in certain evil services of 
like the Indian civil service and the 

mixes up the government of a country 

administrative personnel Further I oa , 

'tand the British people deciding 
of both the countries to retain khe g® 

India and gradually relinquishing all * . , ^ i,_ 

rh\^nrn Sw “to £ S 1 g'ltuU goal o; the 
disabilities and hoitotions in t*** jbe 

Z, ,«it.oo o? tot tilt pobLo ttttitt 

We hare seen above that exMpt m the 

Finance department, a hieh is to be recrait 

ed ior ssliour in India, the highest proper 
«on of posts allotted to «>= “‘“'J 

natirea & India in the immediate taturc 
IS 50 per cent in some departments, c „ , 
ngricnltnre, though ultimately the normal 

r^mrements of “^012 of 

met entirely from India The rates ol 
salary Used lor officers recruited in India 
ate to be fairly high, though not as hwhus 
:ihose Sacd for officers appointed in 
iBngland. Justice Rahim s sugges^tion is 
that the rates should be '3"“'’'’““,''"^ 
the Enropean officials should he pnid «« 
extra allowance so long as ^^'^plaTC is 
not taUn by officers nPI'S””"?^ 

At first sight some would he disposed to 
think that the prospects ol 1? 

these departments hare been made saffi. 

cieatly attraetii e for the time h'“K “n‘ 

the following eetracts from the minntcs 
■ of dissent recoidcd hr ^ ' 

^nd Rahim will 

’Waking appointments in India the existing 
XnetiSi IS allowed, Imliaas benefit 

' tcry little by the change, and the 

people who will hare reasons to coagra 
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tnlate tliemseUes are the extremely small 
seebon of statutory natues of India who 
xvere hitherto known as Eurasians, and 
now pass under the more dignified title ol 
Anglo Indians We shall make our first 
exbact from Mr Chaubal’s able note on 
tlic subject 

la the third group it is conceded that the 
services are scientific and technical and may be 
purely Indiin recruited services as soon as efficient 
men are turned out from the technical and scientific 
institutions in India which It IS recommended should 
be fall? equipped with this object in view Ihis 

recommendation has iny full concurrence, and I only 
wish that the recommendations made ns regards these 
services be givm effect in practice with the sainesyra 
nath'tic spirit in which they have been conceived Tbe 
entertained as regards these services m the 
third croup is that perhaps an indefinite length of 
tun* may be taken in lodianising' them and that as 
they become India recruited Asiatic Indians would 
aot be 8‘lected for them lu due proportion and they 
mat become like the present recruited in India services 
in which as pointed out later the proportion of 
Asiatic Indians to Europeans and Anglo-Indians is 
only -’3 6 2. and C 3 per cent , m posts with salaries 
of Rs 200 and above, Ks SOO and above, and 
Ks SOO and above respectnely 

Accordioc to tbe last census out of a total 
population of over 302000000 in the country, 
there are only 100 787 Europeans and alliea races 
(ofwhomOl.OOO form the army with tbeir wi«s 
anddepeodants), and a little over 100 000 Anglo 
Indians The tendency in tbe Utter to return them 
selves as pore Europeans, and in tome of the Indian 
Chnslians to r torn themselves as Anglo-Indians, 
has been noticed both at the last census and »n the 
earlier one*. Thus, strictly, the^numbef of re^ 
Anglo ladian cemrannity by itself stands to the 
ceneral Jodian population as 1 in 3 000, and in iitera 
cy In Boglisb, they stand as 1 iii 13 With these 
fignres one will be able to appreciate the surpnsingly 

large number of posts held of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians lo tbe public services as against tbe natives 
oftbecountry Out of 11,064— the total cumber of 
posts— C 401, or 53 percent . are held by the members 
ofthissmallcornmnnity As regards posts of Ri 500 
aud above out of a total of 4, !)S4 they hold 4.042. 
i e.81 per cent and as regards posts of Rs KW 
and above, out of a total of 2 501 they hold 2,2o0, 
orOOpercent . , x , 

It IS a matter of common knowledge that only a 
few out of this community possess or cau acquire 
tbe educational qualification and the acquaintaoce 
with the vernaculars necessary for entry into the eie 
culive and judicial departments of the provineial 
terviee , nnd therefore there are now only a few 
from this community employed In those departments, 
and naturally the great bulk of tjsis provincial scr 
Tice IS recruited from the Asiatic Indian eoramunities 
Let ns, therefore, exclud* this service from considera 
tioo.aod8ec how they stand as 

23 aervices enquired into U we exclude the Indian 

and the provincial civil s-rvices the total number ot 

posts of Rs. 200 and above. RsGOO nnd above and 
Ks 800 and above, is revpectirelT 7,201, 3 073, and 
ICOl Out of these 4 974 2 730 aoj 1 490 respec 

tivelv arent the pres-nt div h-IJ bv the inemoers of 
th“ twocnmmjTiilies i e, the p*rccnta4ei or bibber 
posts h*n by them are 09 O-J anjoia, agsinstai. 
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10 and G held by Asiatic lo Inn* And mare or less, 
with difl reocw, lb« necessary <jaaljfi“ation* 

for empJoyment IQ these services are and eaabeac 
<iaired by both Carop an* and An^lo fndiaos as nelf 
as Asiatic Indians In paragraph 31 of tbereoort 
an iinprovemeat of the p*rceatade of (altaasand 
Burm-s* la 1913 is shown as compared with the 
state of thiQS* in 1837, npd it is observed tbatia 
view of the progress male by th* country la the 
loterval this progress is inadequate Perhaps the 
desree of laadegnacy would h* higher and the increase 
only nomiuat ii m 18S7 the pasts in the new province 
of Burma were not laduded in the cal ulatinn 

These figures sp*ak for themselves and indicate 
roughly bow wide the field f ir the larger eiuplojcoeot 
of the real natives of the conotry is at the present 
day If the three com-nuaities nre taken separately 
th* p*rcentage of Curopeans Anglo Indians and 
Asiatic Indians (excluding the Indian and provioeial 
civil services) stand at 43 7 10 8 31 a >n the R$ 200 
and above posts 80 0 9 7 10 3, in the Its 500 and 
above posts nod 87 7, S'O aod 6 1 in the Rs 800 
and above posts The very meagre percentage ol the 
Asiatic Indians in the higher service ought not to be 
hidden from view by Inmpigg the Anglo-Indians and 
the Asiatic Indians t getber under the plausible ex 
cuse of the definitiou of statutory natives of India 
in the Act In the third question for enquiry in 
our terms of reference the term non Curopeass* 
ts rightly construed to mean and rcf<.r to pure 
Asiatic Indians only and i am of opioion that this 
construction should be upheld throughout It is a 
snisUke lo tbe present circumstances to class the 
Anglo-Indiau with the Asiatic native of India 
hatever the schisms aod sects and divittoos omong 
the latter they all consider each other to lieloog to a 
common land and they do not consider the Anglo- 
Indian to be in any tense a native of the counter, 
and the Anglo-lndtao will nut consider tbe taieresti 
be hat in common w icb tbe rest of the tnhabitaott of 
the country and try to get over or reduce that feel 
ing On the contrary he takes a priJe tn being con 
aidrred to be n noaladmu lie eridenll/ thioktit 
would reduce bis chance of being class o with tbe 
Luropenn and it wonld »*cm to be h<s ambilioo to 
be so classed He thinks he has no permanent in 
terest in common with tbe masses ol the populatioo , 
aod with the masses the Anglo Indian poses to be as 
great a 'sahib as the pare Curopean in these cir 
cnmstances Itbinkhe ought not.fir tbe convenient 
purpose of getting Into GaTerooient emplov be 
allowed to take advantage of the statutory deGm 
tion , iiesi les ft rests purely with himself to describe 
himself as being born of parents babiluatty rcsuleot 
ftl India and not cstablishevl there for temporarr 
purposes only llispositiun isanomaloui nsbeean 
be an tmlian for getting lato goremmeut service at 
the tame time that be can claim along vrith tbe 
Lnropenn, certain exeraptions under the Arms Act 
nn I the other privilege* of ruropenn British aubjecls 
lor these reasons the Asiatic Indian would rather 
that his ambition is gratified and Uiat be sbonld 
he classed with Luropeans m India for a/f porrwsrs 
except his remnoeration, m respect of wbicn tbe 
special considerations referred to in tbe report for is 
b gbersalarr to pcivoos trcruifed lo I-orope nroaM 
hire DO application 

A number ofdillKBttie* anJ complications urnnti 
d sappenr with an amendment of the defiDitDAsa 
this direction Anglo Indian* have stpiratea boijs 
"tartfd for them with nn Cnrip'an sc*n»ot coarse 
they tan ,( th p clone take adrantnve if the 


ci i,.atidiiil iQstitutious started by Govcminent for 
tbe oth^r iadiaa commnnitirs, bjtlbe latter cannot 
take adra itage of tbs sch jols started fur them Ana 
owing to Ills colour and liis European educatina 
tbe Anglo Indian Gnds it easier to get a dis- 
p oportiaaate representation in the public services 
of th* country One has only to glanee at 
tbe figures ta the bigher service— salt anl 

excise, Bengal p lots Burma land records, customs 
factory and biilera, forests, Indian finance, medical 
(aa I Ooveruiu'nt of India medical), sanitary, tndi* 
tary boance. Northern India salt revenue, state 
railways survey of India, and telegraph —to see bow 
as against the pure Asiatic Indiau, the Anglo-Iudians 
hive practically monopolised these departments 
Indeeu theiearis that the recommeodatioo fn * 
report to alter the present educational qnalifivati >n 
for entry into the executive branch of the provincial 
services by the recognition of 'nn examination ofs 
currespoadiog standard in the European schools 
coarse IS likely to bring so a large number of Aiiglo- 
ladiaos or domiciled Europeans into this depart 
meat fa (vfiich at present they find admission diffi 
cult 

Mheo, therefore, it is proposed that in certain 
departments where there has to tie recruitment par 
tially in Europe and partially in India the propoC 
tioa should be half an 1 half it only definUefy sate- 
guarda the interests of the Europeant. and (or the 
other half competition is introduced between the 
Aai.Io lodiaoa and the Asiatic Indiana, in which, fur 
reasons not necessary to mention, tbe former are 
bound to score There is no definite reeotnruendatioB, 
ao faeas I can tee, to remedy this Reliance ii placed 
on ooinioatioo but it has to beborae la tnmd that the 
present uafair and unequal disctibntion hat come into 
etisteoce under and becaute of a tyatem of nomtaa 
two Iopart»giaph3l,for inttaace, it it observed 
tbatloreigbtierTirtt(iMih the exception of A few 
ep«ialist appointioenti) vu , (i) pott office, «ii) 
Ul«faph (ttaifi,.! (Ill) land reeorde (Bnruia), (iv) 
railway (stores) (v) registralinn (ti) northern India 
aaltrereouf (,«) »ait «nd inrvey 

(Madras) rccmitmeBt It made Ja lodm. Primtlatit 
thif would convey the iniprcision that a large niim 
berof Asiatic Indians would be found In these depart- 
ments, in the higher posts but what are the facts t 
Total No 

orpostiof Euro Anglo Tore 
Rs 2oy peans Indians Asiatics 
and above 




1 Post office 277 JtJii 

H Telegraph , 0 ^ 1^3 

III LandKecorli 

(llarma) 4, e 

It Railways 417 ^2 

V Kcgislraiiin Ol — 7 

VI. Northern India ^ 

Salt Kcveaue 30 JG jq _ 

>11 Salt nnd Excise 338 no nu l 

Til. Survef(M,dfn,) 16 q 1 ^ 

„ ’«si lir "STj ; 

B3C Thus th- III I • 

.S onlr 23 VI « 1 r 
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recniitetJ its lodia. This sllastrates liow large stUl «s 
tbe Beid for the wider employraeot of Asial« IndtaM 
Aa semces in which recroUtnent is ordinarily statea 
to be within the coantry la view of the prweM 
figures, it wonld be more appropriate to call tnem 
Europe-recrnited services than Indian recruited 

The remedy I propose is that the Anglo-Io^aM 
shonld be classed with Enropeans, and the mini 
efSOpercent shonld be reserved for Asiatic Indians 

Bat /there be insuperable difficulties in ehang^g 

statutory definition, and if the Anglo Indian i^a 

othis theoretic adoption of India 
to be classed as a community in *"‘^'*** " ta*n 
ihe other Asiatic commaniiies 1 stronglv 
gfcat the qualifying eraniination for admissio 

Corernmenk service should be the same 

for «n C 0 inmoo,l.e. Thr Eoropr.o “'“C'* 
teach op to the BA standard. f 

Indians care to seek admission into Go”rnn.eu^ 
service, they must, like any .,aminn 

Indians, submit themselves for 
tioa cl an Indian university 
escape from the charge that a 

standard is permuted by Goiernmeut to get into « » 
on equality of terms along with others 

Mr AMur Kalum’s 

■ soTcrnl passages on, ‘h'S " 

ouote from them the follow mg 

as 'stalntory the public services 

■; Ai!r cSr. £'o"or DSopi; 

.ilhat It IS "“ .“n oalheotbeUf 

J. k’ltaVra™?."” •=" CO 01 «.r .or«. of loJo.. 
,hr oo.tSr™ Ind.on salt ’iSrSlm'iIS 

a. p„t offico. 

^ An-JoIaJian cardidite* alower 

ciled t uropeaa and An,.|olou 

standard of educational and that 

required for Indian candulstts » accep eJ aaa mas 
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the *»cneral practice shows a marked tendency in 
these’departments to favour domiciled Luroiwan and 
An-lo Indian candidates as aga'os^ 
of the Hindu. Muhammadan, Sikh and otter 
lidiaa comoinn.ties Some idea can be formed of 
the extent to which the objectionable practice 
IS carried trow the facts stated >" 
ores for these services I have proposed in the first 
olacc'^at equality in the standard of qnalificatioos 
?io”ld be stnctly Insisted on The ««®“«f aUon 
in the report of the majority oi the <.orami««ioncrs 
that wherever a degree of a university is required for 
io' a, Anslo-lod'.io oond.dalc. 
<ii<T» shall be an examination of a corrtspondin„ 
standard ta the European schools is calculated, as I 
hate explained el ew here * m admit the latter class 
on much easier terms than the former 
remedr the evil There are also pracncnl difficnlt.rt 
in the way of Indian condidates, arising from the 
fact that sofficient publicity is not given to the vacan 
cies occurring in many of the special departments 
The evidence shows that the standard of qunlifi 
cations for appointments made in India haigradualiy 
been raised the degree of n university being mostly 

insisted oa The general standard has however, 
been pofpo«elr lowered in socae departments to suit 
domiciled Coropeao and \ngto Indiao candidates. 
This has been a source not only of great injustice to 
caodiJates of pore Asiatic descent but has often 

impaired the efficieocy of admioistratiOB as is shown 

in tbe history of Indian finance and the customs 
This shonld be avoided lo future It has not been 
possible for me to opprove of the vague nod ooeertain 
ittitode adopted by tbe majority of the CotnmiS 
sioners lo their recommendations on this impoftant 
point witb respect to tbe provincial civil services 
tetecottve branch), tbe proviociol police the post 
office, and the salt and excise department In 
paragraph 44 of tbe report after having rewimmended 
the degree of a nnirersity as a suitable test for 
Indian canditntes they provide as an nliernative for 
Anglododian candidates nn examination of a 
corresponding standard to be prescribed by Govern 
roent lor the European schools -la paragraph 41 
of the report emphasu is laid on the fact that Aoglo- 
Indians hate a special school course of their own 
and It IS alleged that the comcnlura dilfera materiallv 
from that fallowed in the orlmarv schools both as 
aa argument against tbe establishment of competi 
Vive examiuatimi in India and also for not insisting 
on a nnirersity degree or its equivalent in the ease 
of nn Anglo-Indian candidate I bare not been 
able to hnd nny weight in this argument- Angl >• 
Indian stnilents are admitted into ordinarv schools 
and colleges though the door of the 1 uropean 
schools— mninta nrd, as they are, ont of India's 
irvenues lo which Acglo-lndians contribute extremely 
ihut toladnnboys There seems to lie no 
diffinUy for Anglo Indian boys who nspire to 
Covcmiaent service on finishing tbeirachoo! couise, 
toy at lu, to join a college affiliated to a tmiversity 

• Elsewhere Justice Rahim points out that the 
Enropeaa *;hool course osuatly ends with the Cam 

bridge senior local examination and is usually <^m 

p'eted about the age of IS, whereas an Indian Ln 
Versity degree cannot be attained earlier than -fj 
Tbe Calcutta Unieersitr lavs down that tbe value to 
beatlachedlotLc Canbridg- senior local examiaa 
tionts Similar to that of the riatricu’atioa eiamina 
t»B of the Cakotta Lnlrersity „ 
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lo complete their education as sotoe of them now 
ilo 

' It must he pointed out that this present slate of 
representation of communities on the public eervice 
leaves mncli to be desired That the Anglrvlndians 
with a total popnlation of about 102 000, should 
hold 26 per cent of the posts above Ra 200 a month, 
while the Muhammadans, who connt more than 
C6 millions (of whom 2H millions are literate 
and ISO 000 literate in English) should hold 
13 per cent ol such appointments, and the 
Sikhs whose population is 3 millions (of whom 
1.01,000 are literate and nbout 12 000 literate in 
English) should hold 1 per cent o( these apppoint 
mentf hardlv needs cominent The number enjoved 
bj the Anglo-Indians is no le<s than haU oi that 
held hj the Hindus whose population is 219 milliona 
(of whom 12 millions are literate nnd 1 million lite 
rate in English) * rroru the point of view of proper 
representation ol the eomraunitiea the Anglo Indians 
appear to livve obtained an enormous advantage 
which, from the facts el cited during the taqairv 
cannot at all be attributed to luperionij' in quali 
ficationa and it is here that there is mueh room for 
the antbonties to apply the principle ofholdingthe 
balance evenly between the cummunities 

The intidiotts distinction lu farour of 
Anfilo-Indinns may best be illustrated by 
taking a concrete example, e g, the 
surrey of India department We shill 
allow Justice Rahim to speak m regard to 
this department also 

The evidence discloses chat the few Indian oflicers 
nottly Mohammedans tbnt have been admtiedto 
(he department and the majority of whom ooder the 

E resent arrnogemenu had to rite from (be ranis 
are doneescellent service especmllr in the woik of 
boundarv commissions on the tronfer or in the 
fcreiga territories of Asia As Colonel t urrard the 
^orreyuf General himself says it is (he individonl 
thvtcounli nothisclass the individual counts more 
tliBo (Ik clast Then how is it that the position of 
the Indians in the department it so deplorable h If 
it be remembered that the Indians are admitted only 
to the provincial service at (be highest I will give the 
eiplanatioo in Eotonel Rorrards onnnordt '\d 
mission to (he provincial service was by competitive 
test The rule was also laid down that (hieeqDar 
ters of the varanciei should go to the domiciled com 
mnnity and one quarter to Indians. Tl ere was ooe 
examination for all cat didatrs ~ Supposing that 
there were lone vacancies the first three Anglo 
Indians were selected nnd the f rst Indian If (he rote 
were abolished it would lead to a large tnereose id 
the number oi Indians recruited One or two Indians 
had almost always to be knocked out The three, 
qunntts rule was not jsstihed on the score ofefd 
ciency bnt by other reasons.* Then be goes on to 

* Incidentally, (btse fignres demonstrate tiat 
Muhammadans enjoy a fvr larger proportiooale 
share of these provincial service appointOKnti 
than the Micidas and (hot both Hindus and Mubam 
niadans hold much less than their proper share of 
these appointments as compared with the Anglo- 
Ind aos (Lurasiars] 


add, ‘it Lad to lie remembered that thesatvet ile 
partmeot had to work from Baluchistan toSwia, 
and required men who were willing to go nnywhm 
*nie Ind an had a fixed home, lie reamed early, had - 
strong family ties and preferred to serve in bis own 
proTinee, whereas the Argto*Indiap had no home ana 
was wdling to go anywhere’ This general atate- 
meuteouldu^rdly have been pat forward at the real 
explanation of the practice because in the first place 
Indians who loved to stay at home were not hVely to 
jam the service, nnd in the next place the facts *how 
(hat the Indian officers have been at least as enter 
prising as any other members of the service. In the 
list put forward by Mr J O Gnell out of 23 provia 
cial officers who did speciallv good work in war and 
trans frontier service no less than seven— a nnniber 
much larger than their proportion in the service— are 
Indians six Muhammadans and one apparently, 
Sikh They seem to have been engaged in most of the 
difficult operations 

The tradition of this department in the matterol 
diflercniial treatment seems so lie peculiarly uofortn 


past as wth ^ ev ideet from the follow mg very frank 
utterances of Colony Hn Tre, a prevums surveyor 
general quoted in the supreme legislative council by 
Mr GoVhale in supporting bis niotiou for the ap- 
pointment of this LommissiOB ‘ I may here remark 
incidentally that ray onuierous late icspeclions show 
me that the tendency of the 1 uropeau surveyor^ is 
to stand and look oil wl lie the natives ere made to 
do the drawing end hand printing, ns if they thought 
themselves nuite above tluit tort of thing Tlut ta tt 
mistake ana ennnot be permitted for the fulnre, 
besides it Is suicidal for the Europesnt to ndimt that 
natives can do any one thing better tbao theineelvei 
They should claim to be SDiirnot in eterjthing end 
only allow natives to tnke aiecondary or snbnrdiR 
atepdtt Id ray old parties I never permitted a native 
to tooch n theodolite or oiigmal computation on (he 
principle (hat the liiangulotion and the sclcntifii. 
work was the prerogative of the highly paid 
Cucopean ami this reservation of (hetcientiocwork 
was the only way by which I could keep a distinc 
tion so as tojustirv the different figures respectively 
drawn fcy the two classes— the I uropenn to office- 
time and the natiie who ran him socloie in all the 
rflicednties as well as In field duties Vet 1 see the 
natives commonly do the eorapntetion work nnd the, 
Loropean tome of the inferior duties'’ ^ 

Tlic Indian members of the Commi ’ 
liave thus conclusively provtd tliatbji. 
prot idmRn backdoor of entrnnee for the 
Anglo Indnns m the shnpc of n Englisli 
fchoo! course, ns well ns by classing 
Anglo Indians with statuton, natives of 
Jnoia, the Public Services 'Cominissioo 
have dashed to the ground such liopes as 
might hove been creatctl bv thcCommis 
eion's finding that sonic o? the sttpenor 
services should henceforth Iw recruited for 
in India 

Pol. 





COMPETITIVE 

T he Public Services Comunssioners in 
their Report make some observations 
on the relative merits of competition 
ana nomination as methods of recruitment 
|40r the country’s service Shorth stated, 
*heir observations come to this that while 
competition has proved entirely satis 
factory for England, in India nomination 
hy a select committee containing an official 
oiTjontY. but on vvhich Indians \v ill be re 
pre<ented, is to he preferred, and the mem 
bers of the committee should be definitely 
instructed *to count against anv candidate 
any attempt made to secure on his behalf, 
through the medium ot certificates or 
otherwise, the good will of any individual 
member of tlie committee ' The grounds 
of differentiation between England and 
India nre »ajd to be these In England, 
the examinations are so arranged as to 
secure 'for the «ervice of the state the best 
products of the educational system ol the 
country/ and 'a well organised school or 
university course is the mosthkelj means 
ot producing the mental and moral cliurac 
tenstics vvliicli arc rerjaired in n public 
servant Such courses have an educative 
value much sopenor to that acquired du 
ring a course of special preparation ’ 
But public opinion in India aims at precise- 
ly this — that the best products of the um 
versity should be employed in the service 
of the state, and this can uev er be the ca*c 
under a system oj nomination , whereas 
ythe commissioners, by lowering the 'age 
'‘for the Indian Civil service to 17 19, has 
cfiectually pri.clud<jd 'the hest products of 
the educational system’ of England from 
competing, and they have also recoinmen 
tied what they themselves deprecate as m 
fenorto a university course, viz, along 
course of special preparation, extending 
over three Tears in the ca«c of those who 
are successful in the compctmvc test tor 
the Indian Civil Servue Thouch the 
commis<»ioners have thus made their mam 
argument in lavour of the competitive test 
inapplicable to the Indian Civil Svrvice. 
' yet they have not nbandoned the open 
competitive ciamitiation in England, pre 
sumablv because this is evcri where the 
8Gii-10 
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best method of recruitment, and no other 
would be tolerated in Great Britain The 
second ground for preferring nomination 
in the case of the services recruited in 
India IS that 'a high general level of edu 
cation throughont the country is also 
necessary, because without it certain class 
es w ill be excluded from the public cervi- 
ces’ Incidentally, this shows how the 
country's backwardness in education, 
vvhich the government, as compared to 
other civilised governments, docs so littk 
to remove is used as an argument against 
the adoption of measures which have 
proved satisfactory In England and which 
the Indian public unanimously advocate 
Let us now turn to the keport itself, 
for a further elucidation of the comtnissio 
oers’ views on the subject 

* In tbe cute of direct recroits the alteroatiTe 
$age«9ted to bare beeDcowpetittreexamiaaUon 
oo the one bnod and aominotioD on the other 
The former ha» hren pressed upon ue ns hnrioe the 
adTaotageofttCBtiDK the widest field of candidates 
nod nbswlute impartiality in tbeir selection Jjj 
lavoor of tbe latter has been urged the poaer 
which It Rices of allotviDg for qnahtiet in applicants 
which cun only impeticcily be tested by a literary 
cvaoKnatioii . >nch as common 8en<e, resolution, 
and resoortefiilness Experience of tbe Competitive 
•ysteio bos been obtained pnne pally id England 
Two importoDt braoefaes ofthe Indian edraioistra 
ti 0 tbe Indian Civil Service and the Indian police 
eerrtce are oow recruited by an open compctitire 
esnnination held in London and a a milar method 
IS followed m tile Indian medical service Moreover, 
since the abolitioo of tbe system of purchase com 
missions in tbe army in Pngtand have ordinarily 
been Riven noon the results of such a test Since 1S7U 
also the Btitisli Civil ‘Service, to the esteni ditectlv 
or indirecttv of 20 000 posts have been recruited 
in this manner The results ot tbete arranRemeots 
fanre been cncouragtnR To the >ienrdci4l e/fect of 
competition upon the English civ 1 service Ue 
Royal Commission presided over by Lord VacDoa 
avil has recently givrn emphatic testimuny * 

* * at the present time the state possesses a i>o<ly 
of poWic offierrs who are far roorceompelent aod 
seal as than their predecessors app iinted under the 
rvRiBieofpatronBRr are stated on ofBcial nnthoriiy 
to have been We have no donbt whaterer that to 
this hiRhly satisfactory result tbe system of competi- 
tive examination las mainly coniribuled Thesjs 
teni has laouropinioo eatirelvynstifed the expecta 
tiona of Its nriRiaators In rxistioR political condi 
tloBB and in such devtiopnents of them as can be 
rearocably aoticiptted we brhcrc that the adraa 
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Commission, .v mere 'sentiment,* which 
implies that it is actuated more bj feeling 
than bv reas,in y\,nd ^ct, in the cane of 
the Cnghsli’people, it is freely conceded 
that faith in competitne eximinatioiH is 
perfectly rational, inasmuch as it is most 
successful m securing the best type of pub 
he servants ihe "sifeguards and rcser. 
\ntions” proposed for the nine Indian re. 
emits arc tw o (1) that two ‘King Em* 
perors’ Cadets’ should be annually no 
pointed by the Secretary of State on the 
nomination of the Government of Indi t 
from among young men of good family 
‘who \Yere not intellectually quite in the 
front rank,’ or Burmans or members of the 
domiciled community It is safe to predict 
that this experiment will prove as great a 
failure as the statutory cn il service, and 
for the same reasons , (2) that ‘in order 
to avoid the ineon\enicnce of an unduly 
large number of candidates appearing for 
the examination twenty cindidaies 
should be selected from each of the five ex 
istmg universities, who should sie for on 
examination to be conducted by the Civil 
Service commissioners and those who pass 
the examination will have to undergo a 
three years training in England Tbesetec 
tion of the twenty candiaatts from each 
univcr'iity will be in the hands of i com 


mittev on which the educational .luthon 
tics will be 1 ifgcly represented The com- 
mittee shall scrutiniic the ediicitionai 
records of the candidates, nod take into 
account ‘their suitability for Government 
service from the point of v icw of physique 
and clnr ictcr ’ It is under the v ague ana 
coiiiprthcnsivt test of 'character,' which 
IS sure to include political considerations, 
that there arc good grounds of apprehen 
Sion that the ev ils of the principle of nomi ^ 
nation will have the fullest scope to display 
themselves , for by the candidate’s 'charac-^ 
ter* his moral fitness IS not meant, but his 
suitability for Government service, and 
want of moral backbone, m the opinion of 
many high officials, under the disguise of 
‘orient il courtesy' and good manners, 
often constitutes the best test of character 
To introduce these ‘safeguards and reser- 
vations for the highest public service in 
the land in the case of Indians is a distinct 
ly retrograde step and is one of the many 
instances wherein the Public Services com 
mission has proved a great danger Un- 
jess Government sets aside its rccoramen. 
dations la toto and follows thcQueeti's Pro* 
clamation, both literally and m its spirit, 
the commission must be considered to nnv e 
done very great harm to India 
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Fnglish 

Sous Dramdus Affimties and thbib SEQaei. 
Paper READ DEPOKB TiieMyTinc Society nASCALORs 
os TtlE 9 tii April 1917 by J R cbiird$ Csq^ AI A 
M R AS , ICS 

Mr Richards war I*d to write tl it paper through 
reading Ripleya Races ofCuropr a work whrli 
mod 6rd all (i s ideas Now Riplej s book was pub 
lished in 1809 when Mendel s d scorer es were almost 
unknown and cnmpletelr erroneous ideas f here lity 
prera led Ripley attaches threat imp rtnnee to the 
cephal c Index as a test of race Mr K chnris follows 
hint in this and tare stress on the nissl index as sell 
1 1 are discussed the value of these 1 1 ] ce* at cons d‘-r 
able lent;th in two articles pubi she I i i the Modern 
Review in 1911 nod I lo not intend to repeat what 
I then wrote It is sufficient to say tbaC t heleretle 
method of md ics to be funds nentolly skious and 
In apabie of lead ng to any sal .fnctory results I 
cannot then ogree with Mr Kchards bstiwll 
endeatoot to state his coticlosions fairly 


I Tbc Aryan Bubble Mr Richards insists that it 
18 8 mistake to suppose that identity of la 

pr ires identity of race In this 1 e is only ' 
many writers but be cannot be accused of needled 
blunder is still frequently met 
with in books and magazines 

II Tbe Races of Carope Th a sections is the 
author points out raerely a sum nary of Ripley 

*** The Racet of Indh Some of the statistics 
RireQ by Risley and Thurston are reproduced unfor 
tnniitely w rh ton few details for the reader to judge 
oflheir value Tren in an nhitract the number of 
•objects measured ought to be given The author 
tn tks that the ralue of the nasal index as a criterion 
?iL the fact that the minimum f 

the Junirte Tribes IS about equal to the iiiasimum for 
other Drnridians It is iiipossihle however to 
wlwtl cr that is a matter of race or environment until 
tne esprriioeQt has been made of trausnorting s 
oftliejunsle Tribes to a new environment and seem 
whether the nasal index persists in the ne'»‘ 
tIjB Mr Riehafds concludes th s section by 
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tng that the DraeiJiam arc aVio to the Med«tcrra 
scan Race They bith have loog heaila- -Mr 

. 1\ The Heltohtbic Caltvrc 

uZt S™.S'a“ tCy “ 

Fgjptiao ciTiIis-ition about 800 B C , 

tome he has missed the essential P®'"^ " .Hf 
Smiths argument ^hich turns on tl»« 
luiutf of mumtnifi'.ation practised «n n^TP 

V"" BAo ivere the Arras ’ L”i **hat**Uiadtt 
Richards points out, rightly I W *'*• . have 

, I „o„ «,nn Th, o»K 

wee to make, is the nsc of Arraa as 

Todo-European whereas ought to b 

Talent to Indo-Iranean This is .nraVers of 

verbal cnlicsm Just as t^e modern speakers ^ 

Aryan languages ',"^,i,lfVhos- ^ edic Aryans 

Aryans, to It is probable that tuos . 

wereierj different from the primiliTe p Ricliards 

ancestral lodo Europeans j with the 

tbroV. Hal ll., Aij-aoi «<rc “'“j,", 

. Achaeans and that they ,i,2iitest pro- 

Europe Neither suggestion bis the tiigutesr ^ 

habillTy Ue opies who inhabit 

truth IS thrse questioos ®/«« caa P”P*At 

lOTesligaied by a bmlOe determine the 

present the most orgeoip these are known no 

5!i':ESEsK;S^ 

the utmost ronfidence that of identity of 

, ?S'K.'i;-.“?a 'f ToSlS". .a,,., „^a. 

'^■'‘“Sar?. S'la,™ 
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.nnltmtife to India, and drafted la the form of o 

" «orkin'». and by u compantire study of 

ihra lii has cTOlitA « coniutalfoa for India ate 

n'orp^n'oT”.; fipSf;. . 

happy one for the nutlior has aacceeded in 
tiaute «ithi” a ehort eompas. the vait man of 
fl“"‘as"..p.rat.o»s ah el. have fro,.. 
hSo ireen nttetanee to by rcepons.hle pnbl.c men 

on constitutional lines 


This compilation .o"l.m. tb^i ^iS” ph'”*” t 
MlSb'’l 9 l 7 "’ll I. a .met timely pnbbcaUon and 
„h;Sd prote n.efnl to intending recra.t. 

J S,trGO>Cn»'.ayy™«"''''smr”“/'i*?' 

Ji H MjHoAirmtlati lljdnhil Sud 4 

'^'tu iitP .rot UP little brochure containsadc 
tai7edlch\m/orsW“|o« on coloniaUme. a. 


The lifstLJ lion of the work was published in 
1910 and the second in 1913 The present edition 
coutaios all the amendments to the rules published 

ortoTst April 1917, and is therefore qn^e np to 
date All the case law and Uoveruraent Circulars 
and oXshatc been incorporated in their appro 

onatc fSa«s and tlie case indes and appendix will 
Lied late Msy reference The usefulness of the boot 
which coota.os neatly 330 pages and is wel bound 
wDfovedby tberapdsale ol the earlier editions of 
thrworlc and we bare no doubt that the preseoi 
SuiMwilllie equally welcome to those for whom 
It IS intended 

MaSIM Of •\CHlCULTlRtI- CO-OPERtTWS IS 
DtSMtaa AND IIISTS FO* ITS tDOPTIOS IS IKDIA, 
Bt ^<»« S/iaM Pmdit Chaninka Prat via St 
Urtd Atusum TraJJic Snpinnltnhnl £ 

C I Si PubhsheJh Scollitk mstion Indus 
/rut Co LH Ajmtr 1917 33^ I’rtee 

Ss s 3 o 

The appearance of this book will be welcomed by 
those who are interested in the 
operalive moTement of the world One of the chief 

means by which the evils of capital sm may be coo 
trolled to n certain ertent is the adoption of the pnn 
c ole ot Co operation This niovenient spread all 
over the civil red world within a short period and 
proved to be very successful in xegeaerating rural life 
mcoontr.es where it found suitable environment to 
Ooorasb Its growth 10 India is of rwent origin and 
both people and Government are taking keen interest 
mils development So at this moment pnblicati^on 
under review will prove to be immensely useful 
for m tbi* treatise the author has collected a maM 
ofmatenal* statistical and descriptive with regard 
to acouotry where cooperation has been fruitful m 
the truest sense of the term The success of the co- 
ooerative movement in Denmark stands as an es 
amoleot what can be ach eved by means of persistent 
eflbrtofa nation supported by its educated classes 
congratulate Pandit Chandnka Prasad on his 
Motion of Denmark as the countrv for investigating 

mlothesuccessofthismovement 

The book IS the product of imicli labour and ex 
Dense it contains inui-h that may be interesting to 
Se general reader and -cv eral tets and figures which 
students of economics will find useful The author 

visited Denmark m 1914 and the details of the various 
cooperative organisations were gathered bv him 
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in count of bis tour in th« counter While most of 
the En(;Iisb publications on the lunject o( Danish co 
operation discuss the methods practised there id a 
Senerat waj ond attempt to summarise broad facts, 
emerffiog from the mass of materials, the piesent natbor 
takes infinite tronble to translate copies of prospect 
us giTcn to him by several Uaions and Associationa 
Novr, this IS done with the best intention placinr 
before hiscouatrcmeii models * of the Danish oreani 
sations, and i\e have no doubt that promoters or 
^anisers and managers of cooperative societies will 
tint! in this volume man; su^rgestiotss and hints But 
there are distinct varieties oi Agricultural Co- 
operation to suit different cuuditions and however 
successful one particular sjstem ma; be in its own 
circumstances it inaj not work at least equally well 
under new sets of conditions 

The author sajs we ought to extend the co 
operative principle to agricultnral purchases and 
sales and to the manufacturing of agricultural pro 
ducc on Danish lines The question is if this la 
possible 10 our present condition 

In India we have to deal with an impoverished 
peasantry Here conditions are abormal Ignor 
ance and illiteracy of the people aland on our way 
to progress Consequeatly under the present circum 
stances we cannot aspire to organise our lastuatious 
jnst according to any model of advanced satioos 
The last chapter of the book has been devoted to the 
author a reSeetions with regard to adoption of the 
principles of the Danish Co operation in India We 
eagerly turn to these pages to find certain definite 
inggcstions from onr author, and we confess in this 
we are disappointed Here we find the author a stvle 
too diMurstve too difiluse and lie fads to 6s the 
reader s attentioaoa the mam points aodoccasiooatty 
introduces subsidiary and evea Irrelevant matters io 
the discussion 

' Dot the Chapter on the Danish i_yitem of Cdaca 
tion IS esceedingly loteresting and instractive The 
success of the cooperative movemeat in Denmark 
IS chiefly due io the avsteis of education esiahlisbed 
there Mr Henry \V Wolff trnly remarked that lo 
Denmark ‘/com kaorvicdge has sprung power in the 
shape of a magnificent co operative movemeot " 

We should have liked to read in this volume 
a short acconot of the movement from its begioning 
We are told in the history that the national bumilia 
tion which the Danes suflered in the year 186* gave 
them the impulse to co operate The Danes had 
then taken to co-operatiou odder necessity realising 
the truth of the Greek fable of the single stick aod the 
faggot 

The fact that Danish co operation ^rew as the 
necessity urged has lelt impression on its character 
We find that there are tiumercius divisions of the 
work into large nnrnber of self-contained socwtiet 
and unions The author has given ns accounts of 
each type of such institutions 

The outhor would spare his readers much trouble 
If the Danish money standards weights measures 
etc, wonld be rendered at least Into their English 
equivalents For instance when we read 'In 18G3 
the price of batter was 1C 18 ekil1ing»about 35 Ore 
per Danish lb ' We hardly ondersland anythiDg 

The book contains useful appendices and fourinus 
trations of Danish caws In the appendices we read 
translations of rules, bye laws and Articles of Asso- 
ciation of varions cooperative organ sations The 
get upof the book is neat The author dedicates the 


volume to the people of Denmark in token of their 
hospitality accorded to him 

KAGE'<DBl^iT^ Cl’SGUI.r 

Tffs QdiiaN Irantlaied into EngUth from iht , 
original Arabic, by Mtrja Abu'l faill. Sural, iE ^ i 
Narmawala Price— Kt jo j 

This seems to me a very good translation, both la ] 
Its Lnglish and in its close naherenee to the original | 
Id thislatter respect the translator is so eonscicoti j 
out tliat whenever in the texthe has departed from tlv 
literal meaning be has added It in a footnote I bad 
noted a tew passages where it seems to me some 
Improvement might be made, but after all co two men 
will ever agree as to nil the details of a translation, 
so instead of giving what are merely personal upi,- 
DioBS I wrill quote a passage and leave the readers 
who knows Arabic to judge for himself 

Cod IS tlie light of the heavens and the earth th* 
li^eaess of IIis light is as a niche in which is a lamp-" 
the lamp IS in a glass, (be glass is, ns it were, a glit 
(eriDgstar it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive 
Dcitberof Hie east nor of the west its soil would i, 
well mghgive light although no fire touched it— light 
a light I— God guides to IIis light whom he'' 

£ ses Aod God strikes out parables for men , and 
boows abont all things 

Id the houses which God has permitted (o be rais 
ed and his eame to be remembered therein, [men] 
glorify Him tbereio morning and evening 

Men whom neither merchandiiing nor selling 
beguiles from the remembranee of God and steadfast 
Dess ID prayer and giving alms who fear the day 
when the hearts [of men] shall be unset end 
(ibeir] eyes also 

That God may reward them for the best of what 
they base done and give them increase of Hii grace | 
for Cod providee for whom He pleases wtthont count 
And those who believe not, their worlti are like the 
mirage 10 a plain which the thirsty [travcllerl thinks 
to be water, until when becomes to it he finds it to 
be fiotbiag, bathe finds God with him. and He will 
pay bimhisacconni fotOod is swift to take count 
Or like the daikness in a deep sea , there covers it 
a wave al»ve which is a wave, above which Is a 
cloud-darknesses one above the other when fone] 
puts out his hand he cannot nearly see it 

And he to whom God gives no light, no light has *- 

Id several places this is closer to the Arabic ‘i- " 
Rodwells translation Bat RoJwelU book hasa 
rather uu^portanl practical advantage, it costs onlv 
rupee while the present book costs ten, an nmov 

which many Muslima can ill afford If the Bib 

found in . . 

fora cheap English 
1 ? u for many thon«and copies 

ofRodwellahave been sold We should like tos«a 
onwSh«?‘*“!?“ °f. Aha I Fadls translation 

’V ^ ^lad if some non<ontro- 

f°'’ wthout the infornia 
m *'** traditions many oi tlie passages 

IQ theQaraa are scarcely intelligible Meanwhile we 
pieec olVorV has done n valuable 


^"^eri«fe«/rn< clienim 
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This IS a htndy volume containing pretty folly the 

relating to Press and Sedition in India It con 
tains the following Acts — ^The Press and Regislra 
tioa of Books Act of 1S67 the Dramatic Performances 
Act of 1876, the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act 
®l 189S, the Eiplosue Substances Act ot I9C^ the 
hewspapers Act of 1908, the Indian Crimmal Ijiw 
Atnendment Arts of 1908 A 1913 the Indian Press Act 
o(i 9 ! 0 ,ihe Prerention of Seditious Meetings Act of 
t 9 n and the Defence of India Act of 1915 Sect on 
108 of the Criminal Procedure Code is also given He 
sdes the bare Acts, statements of objects ana 
reasons in most cases and the Select Committees re 

K rts m some cases on the coaespnnding Bins are 

ogiven, together with the Notes of Dissent, if any 

The Indian Naval and Military News Emergency 
Ordinance of 1914 and the Government Not ficatioos 
in connection with the Defence of India Act are also 
given Valuable notes are appended to the Acts set 
nog forth a summary of the Case law relating to the 

vanous Acts which are included m the , . 

book al o contams the following -Letter dated the 

6th August 1909 from Lord Minto to vanous Ri lmg 

Chiefs on the subiect of sedition and their 

The Speeches of Lord Hardmge and ‘h« Hwhle 

Messrs Chitnavis and Armstrong on the 

the opend og of the isl session of the 

cil ^atract f.om Lord H-'r^inge s Speech m the 

Council oftbe 17 Sept I9«3 

Judgment in the matter of Sluhamraad Ali R«olu 
lion moved by the Hon’ble Surendranath panerji to 
amend the Press Act and the debate ‘***^®" 
the Legislative Council of the i9«h 
and the Rules issued by the Punjab Chief Court 

of ,h, book o. g...n 
above^will show that it is a real zadtmeeum on the 
Law telaiinc to Press and Sedition The 
at the end of the book enhances the value by maLing 
It easy of reference 

So\p AND So VP Substitute^ A PUBLIC 
TLRE ON. by 1 /r 5 Lrct.!rl 

delivered undfr the a«r/.«r cf the 
CommitUe Tn andruvi Demy Svo 3S P‘‘S*^ 
trated igi3 „ , , 

The subiect IS divided into two parts Part ideal 

tng with the subject fiotn a general and bygeinm 

Lmt of view and deals with the composition ol soaps 
(point or vie manufacture 

of so*ips'’wiih detailed description of soap machineries 
All thrsob ects have been dealt u th quite practically 

interested in the subject 

ThePrissnt Position ?“*«&** 

ylsDLSTRIES 3 ^i’.e/-iV iV GMe,JI A, JBSc, 


Dtyal Singh College, Lahore pa^es Royal 
Svo 

In this pamphlet the auihor aims at reviewing the 
Diesent situation “with a view to examine (i) How 
far the war has affected our present industries, {2) 
What industnes are likely to live and what are likely 

to die awav, if the war lasts forafewyears more and 

/it What would be the proper method of beginniog 
chemical industries and with what limitations? 
There is however, not much to learn from the paper 
The authors information in many cases seems to 
be somewhat crude Thus he supposes that the 
Dveing Class at S bpur is receiving the special at 
tention of Government only this jear In another 
nl-ice he says that the contact process of roanufac- 
ftire of Sulphuric Acid is carried out only in Germany 
-ind ^enmvlcs the co operat on of Sulphuric Acid 
manufcictorers all over India for the tmmedmte 
reform of the chamber process, as it is worked in 
India ‘to bold out against the contact process for 
many vears more " as if this is already a '‘threatened 
.nftustrv" here The author mentions nowhere that 
the Be.gnl Chemical & Pharmaceutical VVorks Ld , 
of Calcutta bare been manufacturing on a large 
^le Magnesium Sulphate, Potass Nitrate, Thymol 
and some minor tbemical products since the war 
p C CHvrTOPAtimAy» M A., F. C S 

GkJARATI 

AmULVA AmRAT,< 5 v C Shah printed at iht 

Fort FrtnUng Press, Bombay, Cloth bound, pp 34S 

trice— Re iitoiigi-j) 

The writercalU it a Oiodi Social Norel and aaTS 
•o bis preface that he has kept Its Uognage specially 
simole so that those Parsis who hate a leaniog 
towards Goiarati Literature may be able to read it 
The plot IS B botch potch of many incidents and 
crude because of the first attempt of the writer 

Nil NeNI by Sakarlal Amrailal Dave BA^ 
printed al the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad, Cloth bound, pp 130 Price— As 8 

\‘9n) 

Another of Prof Balo’s attractiye stories, called 
A Drausblofthe Blue has been translated by Mr 
Dbt Like bis former translation this one too pre- 
serves the flavour of the onginal though here and 
there we find the language a tnfle difficult because 

Saoskntioed 

W care IB receipt of ( 1 ) Sbri Bbagvat Smaranam 
( 1912 ) a small booklet, too old ►© be reviewed , (2) 
a monthly called the Vak Soaadaija , (we do not 
review periodicals as a rule) ( 3 > a pamphlet on the 
statistics ofdealh in the Jam Commamty by N B 
Shah t and ( 4 ) Dik of Ueran Asnarjt the SoWier 
Statesman of Katbiascad ( 1916 ) which is full of 
stimn" incidents chronicling as it does an important 
penod'in the modern history ofKathiawad 

KMT 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


India and Athletici. 

The ancient Olympic Games ol Greece 
were revived in 180G, when the first meet 
ing was held in Athens Since then the 
meeting has been taking place at promi- 
nent centres of Europe until 1910 when 
the sixth meeting arranged to take plaM 
m Berlin was abandoned owing to the 
War 

In Asia the Tar Cnttcrii Ulj’inpic 4<so- 
ctatjon was organised m 19l2, and the 
first games held in Manila m Pebruary 
1913 The territory included in these 
games consists of China, Japan, the Philip 
pine Islands and Siam The second games 
were held in Shanghai in li^lO and the 
third series is to be held this month in 
Tokyo Japan has been doing her utmost 
to win 4bout 200 men have been m 
training in Tokyo 

But India is not taking apv note- 
worthy interest in these games Mr J. 11 
Gray points out this melancholy fact, 
none too soon, in the pages of the Yonng 
Mea oflndia for May 

We believe \Mth him that there is no 
dearth of athletic prowess m India, what 
is wanting is the necessary organisation 
to bring together 

them proper training which would fitthein 
for international competition Having 
this end in view Mr Gray observes 


sions ihin they now are Then with the organ'll 
iMia of schools and colleges and Ihe banding toi. ether 

of clubs and oilier similar instiiut ons, and all affiha- 

ted and represented on n joint committee, which 
would be the governing committee of the Empire, 
one could say (hat India would be well on the way to 
•king her plice in the fimily of niitons in athletic 


life 


The Whole of Pedagogy on a Half- 
sheet of Notepaper 


The folloung summary of the pnn 
cipal teaching rules is taken from T. J. 
Burnett's r55c/>fm/s ol Teaching of which 
a short notice appears In Indian Education 
I rre^uency ->ltepea( and revise, reuse and 
repeal— ma/^r 
- ViiSdness - 


The remedy for these cond.iions, is 
ftroanizaiion The education should bCitin in the 
sewndary schools and be carried rn,bt op through (he 

colleges ^ In the secondary schools the dtiU 

1. lA .M on to the TCEular losiroc ion m drill 

given a lairly comprehenbive course m alhelclics 
Th^basis of such a course should mclode, how to 
oretnize Ind cond ict an athletic meet and the proper 
fofm M the various events Then to the curriculum 
the« should be added a regular 
work with a phys cal efficiency test as a standard and 
inter schol.sti^c (not individual) compeUtions to add 
the necess.ry stimulus In the colleges men shtmid 
he appointed whose work it would le w ^*”'op 
'dea/utiher Withihisas a groundwork the dub* 
and other organ rations interested in such I nei of 
acti.iies would be receiving a constant stream of 
tra ned young men, and the open championship meet 
•ngs would become much more sat sfactory occs 


(O ^penk distinrilj del berately, pleasantly 

He bright and alert in manner and bearing 
(r) Alipi the correct teaching ‘posilion’ stand 
well back from the front benches and address the 
pupils in thu back rows 

(<0 Arrange yourchsvas compictly as cireum 
sUQces permit 

(c) Have the matter of your lesson arranged in a 
clear logical sequence i 

(/) Illustrate - 

(I) Visually, by means of the black board— 
using diagrams, sketches, etc Use ihe 
blackboard freely 

(s) Orally, by means of relevant examples, 
stones, parallel instances etc , at appro •- 
pnaie places 

(f) Teach with appropriate emotion and 


3 Recency —\t the close of each lesson i 

(be po nis you wish to emphasise > 

4 Novelty — hrepare your lesson ihoroJ i 
present either the new material in an old sctt\i 
the old material in a new setting 

(«} Associate sun lar or c mlmsted Ihuigs 
(s mi ani>) 

(4) Uroiip facts according to a place connection 
(conti.uily) 

(<) Emphasise the .asual connection bet 
events (causality) 

(f) Experiences are best remembered which have 
been associated emotionally 



INDIAN’ PERIODICALS 


The Sensational Man 
In an article appearing in the Arya lor 
Apnl occurs the followiing paragraph 
explains how the sensational man, 
in a way, helps the re shaping of the 
tnodern world. 

The Philisiine is not dead,— quite the contraiy, 
he abounds,— but he no longer reigns The s®®* “ 
G-liurehaie not exactly conquered, but they have go 
rd cf the old Gohath and replaced him hj a new 
pant. This IS the sensitioml man r>ho has got 
ilirakencd to the necessit> at least of some 
use of the higher faculties and is triing to he mentally 

fctne He has been whipped and censured and ^u 

^ed into that activity and he lives •’®*'"** , 

maelstrom of new information, new m eHeWuai 
fashions, new ideas and new movements to wh.ch^ 

can no longer be ohstmalely impervious He is ojw 

la new ideas, he can catch at them nutl them 
about in a rather confused fashion . he can 
italiotsao,!, loEtl ne irom 

woold appear, fight and die f®' ‘^*"1 social 

he has tr thmV about ethical 
problems, problems of science and religion, ™ 
welcome new political developments.to tooV wUb 
as nndersianding an eye , inouitv 

the new movements of 

and action that chase each other * ooeirv as 

field or clash upon it He is a ®/i .S^re* 

well as a devourer of fiction and pen^icslhi^wrc 
—you w 11 find m him perhaps a student of Ta^fO or 
I?admirer of Whitman . he has P«baps no 

-Sr- 

IS n^w bringing a^ut the SeTa?of 

has been evolving synd cal sm. 'J*® ha* 

classes, the uprising of Ubour, t» now 
are lold is a «r nf cultures, or bringing aboonn a 
: few days Russian revolul ons which the ceotot) 1^0"^ 
efforts ^and sofferirgs of the 
••achieve It is his coming which h»a 
IJip tat V e agent for the reshaping cf the modern world 

Ulerature and Science In Education 
Wbtt on tlie whole should Rcncrn! 
education mm at? This is ‘j’®, 
on which A C. Benson w rites inlelhRcntly 

in the pages of the rjocationa/ Kerien for 

■'’’Aiconlins to tht ^^rllcr lIlc division of 
edncation into ancient nod modern tbe 
,, classics forming the both o{ 

Ly'and mcxicrn Imgnages with science l^tog 
n^crfu^ed m modern cducation-is n wholly 
tiv'lalse division The true divi'iou is literary 
and scientific. 

87Vi-H 
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Homan perception and inlelligence is somewhat 
sharply divided Some minds are abstract, otbers 
co^ew Some mmds are interested m ideas, m 
heautv in old traditions and memories, in humati 
a^Stures and experiences, m religion, in political 

theories, m the slow organisaiioa of communities, in 
m^Iems of government, in schemes of social reform 
eTrndimg m fact which deals with human fm- 
wramwTlnd character Other mmds are mtereswl 
^ m“e concrete things, in t^he phenomena of 
nature properties of matter, suhsnnrcs mreh ne*. 
cOTiman^. manafretnres appl ed snence 
k «ki,ih I'vws of nature are used to servehuman 
wWareand convenience Both these sides of life are 

worthy of study and attention, neither is 
^^Toihle St IS worse than ch Id.sh for either l>pc 
of roind'io allege that the preferences of the other t)pe 

‘‘^TllK'cducat.on.asitiscan^^^ is a study of 
all ihatdeals with the emotions, hope*, feirs, desires 
of mankind and to 'ome minds these ate the tran 
scendently important realties to life a scientific 
Vacation deali with mans material environment. 

as man 1$ a spiritual being living under material 
cond lions, it is of the utmost imporUncc that both 
should be studied and realised 

The ordinary human being has not time or mtelli- 
penceloEofarmthediie'-tion of laentific research, 
while the nhole cfbis life is spent in rontyt with 
human nature, and its fanltsand foibles It is far mere 
itDportant lor the ordinary human being to Ibow 
something about human natnte than to Inow »bM 
ocean cuTTeuts and udes, about light and heat, 
stars and meteors The only part of scientific 
knowledge which is of practical concern to most 
humanbeinssisthe elementary fact* of physiology. 
And the practical effect of learn ng about the heroic 
possibilities of human nature, being movrf by stories 
encourage and patience, of pity and affection, is far 

deeper and greater than the effect of learning about 
the motion* of planets or the origin of storms, because 
none of B* can escape from the problems of human 
nature affect dk our duly conduct and oi.r relations 
with other men. learned and unlearned alike , 
while ibe propertes of matter, the lawi, let u* say, of 
vlvcim.iy or tbtm ,.iy ... .1 btit t™«lt I'om 
duly I fe, and can only be apptehetideQ and appled 
b> esperls. . , 

The greater part of civilisation and progress 
depends not upon the scientific discoveries which 

add to the comforts of I fe, but upon ihe coltivat on 
ol generous motives, of d Jinleretted S)mpalhie», cf 
desire for rust ce and order and coKiperation. Human 
happoess IS fat more knit up vnth Ibe art of living 
peaceably and affeclronately with other human beings 
{ban with the inexorable laws of matter. 

I am wholly in accord with the des re to learn 
human beir-g* something about the wonders of the 
phriical world in which they 1 ve , but to tarn our 
UcV upon hjtcaa nature, its hope* and feats. I's 
Tisioai and dreams, its tins and fa lures, seem* to ne 

tobe the irosi sboctaghted po! cy wearecot yer 

«•! abstract m el gence* . we are .mperfect being* 
»rjD' la co-imunutes. Ctararer istrer than in. 

* so tbe-i "the proper study cfr^ankird is man" 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Racial Patriotism in Poetry. 

In nn article of tlie nliove name contri 
tiuteil to tlie Poefrr Iic\ic\\ by GcraWine 
E Hodgson, the writer says that one of 
the results of the Great War, winch seems 
a little more than possible, is ' a stronger 
recognition of the essential importance of 
race, and still more of the importance 
both for their preservation in some coses 
and for the handling of problems m others, 
of racial dissimilarities It that should 
come, then possibly Poetry will once again 
enter into her own Certain profound 
racial gifts show themselves most clearly 
in poetry rather than elsewhere In the 
article under review the w nter shows from 
the poetry of Imperialist England and Ire- 
land, the country ofdreaniers end idealists, 
the difference between the patriotism of 
those two races 

The love of country le England eomenhat ebanged 
in character with the patiiog of time lothecarler 
days they had an inteaiely localized love of conotry 
they eared for this actual itlaud this ipech of earth to 
the waste of waters That was so as late as Sbahes 
peare i day — 

This royal throoe of kings th t scepter d isle 

This earth nf majesty th s srat of Mnrs 

This other Tden deuii Parad se 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Acaiust infectioD and the hand of wnr 

This happy breed ol men this little wotl I 

This prcciodi stone set in this sileer sea 

This blessed plot ths earth th s realm th S PitgHod 

England bound in with t1 e triumphant sea 

Though these are lines no r igl ahmao can erer 
read or hear without emotion yet they ceased to 
express and did cot for many general ions express 
our whole feeling The bounds of Emp re bare rolled 
back and back till slowlv surelr the precioos 
stone set in the s Wet sea’ has become thecentra] 
jewel in an iratenol circlet Mr Watson apprecaled 
*cuo - rw|jefrejti> hj^Sitir^s'nwftlian. 

Edward MI expressed this dcTeloprurnt tnigm 
fieeotly — 

And slowly in the ambience of this crown 
Have many crowns been gathered till today 
How many peoples crown thee who shall say V 
Time and the ocean and some fostering star 
Inh gh cabal have made us wbat we are 
Who stretch one band to Huron s bearded pines 
And one on kashmir t snowy ihonider lay 
And round the streamiug of ii bose raimrpt ihian 
The iris of the Australas an spray 


For sifltere haveconoived at our designs 
Aod winds have plotted with ns— and behold 
Kingdom III king loni swny in ormway, 
nonunion told in fold 


<?o wi le of girth this 1 ttle cirnue of gold 
So great « e are and old 


Thu expositioit and expliealion of the Imperial 
• lea IS no sulgar bragging for once, the dream ol 
Empire borrows the artists color the musicians 

tone the poets light ket patriotism is here no 
longer love of a restricted place hot pride ol race 
To the Irish Ireland n a person ns we may #« 
unmistakably m \langan s version of Koisin Vnbh 
that great poem addressed la Elizabetbaa days to 
Ireland under the title of Dark Rosaleeo 


My dark Rosalreo ' 

My own Rosaleen ' . , . 

The judgment hoar must nrit be mgh 
Ere you eon lade ere mu can die» 

My dark Rosaleeo I 


Here we feel that the love of eouatry is a deeply 
rooted pertoaa) passion I ke the irrevocable love 
between parent and child husband and wife friend 
aod fneod 

While Coghsh patriotism dealt with the deeds 
of the race with our widtflnng achievements and 
imperial activity Itisblove of country clings about 
and IS deeply sunk lato the so ) shrouds in the mist 
enwreathed hills and larks in the valleys gleams 
upon the waters and steals throngh the spaces of 
the starbt sky The sonl of the land meets the 
soul of every passing roan woman and child of 
Irish blood ns they pass upon thcir unpractical 


Tit the Beauty of nil lleaiity that ii call ng for 


C' 


And (be I nnd of kouth 1 es gleaming flushed with 
rainbow light and ra 

And the old enefaaotment lingers in the honey heart 
ofearth 


No distance no lapse ol tune 
separation aSects th s passion 

Listen to Mr Steql en.G.rvs^ii_ — 


outward 


Vt aoderer 

Tos ing ar 
Comes to i 


am I like the salmon of thy rivers 
my ocean murmurous and deep 
ad vast yet through the roar ofLondon 
me thy smtiraons calls me in sleep. 


Pearlv are the skies m the country of my fathers 
Forpleare thy mountains home of mv heart 
Mother of ray yearning, love of all my longings 
. Keep me in remembrance long leagues apart 


lotwined with this perionaf love of the land 
itsmountn 08 and valleys. Its streams Us hope 
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THE MODERN REVIEW FOR JUKE, 1917 


Orer Ealmg. 

The foUowing extracts are made from 
an interesting and informing article 
appearing m the A'eiv Statesman from the 
pen of Lens 

Tissac waste aod need for fuel foods areexceetS* 
isglj small ID the case of the braia worker, but max 
reach almost incredible figures for hard maoual labor. 
As for beat production its amount is largel/ deter 
miued bx heat loss, wbicb is greater in winter than 
surumer, and for a rerj small bodx, such as a chdd s, 
cr for an extended lean body each of which has a 
relatiTclj large sarface for heat loss in proportion to 
its mass. The large body of spherical form, on tbe 
other band needs relatirely less fuel food, since its 
lorm minimizes heat toss Again, tbe warmer tbe 
clothes we wear, the less rapidly we lose beat and 
the less fnel ne need An evident form of food 
e.onomy, therefore, is the adoption of abnudant 
warm clothing and bousing 

Konmount of feeding with the fattest foods will 
alter tbe contour cf the razor backed pig, and there 
are human persons who siiow the character which 
marks that species Lean thoagU they be. they may 
behabitnal over eaters nevertheless, just as persons 
whose hereditary type badly called habit, of body 
IS obese may be most moderate eaters, and cannot 
be made lean without luiury to health 

It IS very intelligible that the Tolar explorer 
should easily aod eagerly consume in one day. more 
fat than w« in these latitudes, could aceoinmodate 
IS « vreek without contiguoui nausea 

The old estimates of oar proceiQ need were niatk 
ediy excessive, and that average eooforniity to (bea 
neans gross oter-eatiog on the part of tbe popuU* 
tion as a whole 

Ua any reasonable reekoniog, the great lusjonty 
otmilized men and women above the povettyUne 
are habitual over-eaters As they grow older ond 
exert themselves less they need ever less food, but 
tend to cat no less, or even more than ever At this 
season of tbe year, most of ns do less wotk and e«t 
more food than at any other The most odioos 
consenuence is not the inevitable beenes'X of gluttony, 
but llie deprivation of the ehilJrca of tbe nation, 
whose dietary needs are relttieefy so high, for tbe 
threecogent reasons tbat they have not merely to 
lUaintain but aetuallr to nggrandixe tbeir bmtics, 
that they are very active and conilnaal in moveiuruc. 
and tbat their email bodies cool more rapidly 

There U *‘con»erTntion of matter and energy*’ 
withmat without the lirlngbody If excels enters 
It that txetsi tnnxt either remain or be disposed of 
it mar remain ys (nl. Visible nnder tbe skm, or snr 
rounding the heart, creeping betweefl the tuuscnlar 
fibres and hampering tbrir action It may bedis 
posed of, at • pnee inrolving not merely extra work 
on the part of tbe fiver and kidneys and other 
tb'mical destroctors wilhin the orgatiism. Imt also 
the chrome presence of products orkaCabolifia, whirb 
ntv toxic, und circulate as aucb in tbe Mooil The 
frit and most characteristic effect of their {wcneocc 
may be an habitual tightness of the arteries, wbicb 
aresliRinUted to unnatural roniraction inorderto 
favor the removal of tbe p risons by the ki Ineys The 
pressate cf the btool wuhin the eimlatury systeni 
IS thus raised. Tbeh'trt has harder work to dnre 


thefluid along against such preslute Thec^tsof 
the arteries, thus strained, mnst thickeatn otderto 
maiotaiD theraselves, but this ineolres the need m 
more blood for their own nourishment, ns is the caw 
with the bypertrobhied heart Ifthe minute vessels 
that feed the heart muscle itself and the artyial coats 
do not increase proportionately to tbe need, as they 
may well foil to do, these hypertrophied atrnctores 
will tend to degenerate "A roan is as oldash'S 

arteries” The renal arterioles will be involred, am* 
tbe function of excretion will be less welldisel>arge<i_^ 
A VICIOUS circle has now been closed, to be broken, 
perhaps, by the bursting of a degenerate artery la the 
bram. and the destroction of nervous tissue , 

which the movements of the limbs, or eveaof the 
heart and respiratory rou*cles, may depend 
of this, the excess of food causes the victim of lood 
intoxication to have less, instead of more, energv at 
bis disposal lie becomes ‘’old” before his time, ' digs 
hts grave with hii teeth,” and prematurely fills it 


The Future of Moslem Peoples 

Under the nhore heading Rev. George 
r. nerneV. eowtributca to the Americati* 
Rer/eii'ofRcr/ensan nrticle in wliicb he 
cypresses tlie hope that the \\nr will cud 
m the overthrow of the Turkish power, 
ttod when that happens, philanthropic 
Amenca will come forward to help the 
Turkish mosleus educationally, socially 
and tnatcrially. 

Tlie Moslems of Terker, like thoie of todia, 
Cftrpt. and 'Other countries, will cotu« under th« 
away of Chniiiaa powers Those of Persia are 
already virlDally subject to Ore« QrUam aud 
Knssia Ab.haniscao is negligible as a world power 
W« shall therefore no longer hate Moxlein states, no 
longer Islam armed That menace to human clriiiza- 
tioo IS reaowii 

The article is not altogether free irom 
the usual patronising airs and sa'ngger 
which the westerner adopts when speak- 
ing of peonies other than Christians, but . 
it IS refreshing to note that the w nter has 
nt least one good word for the much ' 
piscelTurk. Says he; 


deay, is t 

ing evidence of the fact, that even among the Intel 
ligenl and sincere Chnitiani of our time there ezuu 
a uaiTonneis pud selfishness which has Its origin an 1 
Mpport altigciher outside of the XeacUog of 
Cbrisl and flu aposiles, or even of that of the 
proohels of Israel t Turks-an I others-have treated 
AriDeaiant with incredible inhuraalnty Uow many 
of us are there who, instead ofcomltaining nil Turks 
a* outside tbe pale of our fellowship recognize jin’* 
appreciate the fact that very many Turks condemn 
tte avis of their tuUes, aud at Kvious personal peril 
have shielltd and mvnl their Christian frllow 
couatryntea from their ruthlesi persivatort t 
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THE AIICHISON COMMISSION ANDAFlER 


T he majority report after giving a short 
summary of the recommcndattoas of 
Piibhc Services Commission of 
1886 7 says : 

b The foregoing saaroary Will bare made «t clear 
the intention of the Lommissiaa of 1886 87 was 
to meet the claims of Indians to higher and more 
citentire emplojQieQt iR the ciril serncea bj reduc 
mg the strength of the Indian cinl service and by 
tfansfemng atorreaponding nnmbec of appomtmeois 
to proviQciaictnl services to be recroited separatrly 
•Q each province in India They desired geoevally to 
*ee imperial and provincial branches created, nod the 
femer rnatenaTty reduced and recruited lor exAujive 
O in England The retorms which they introduced 
undoubtedly resulted 10 a great improveineni in the 
standard of every service The provinctal civil service 
officers. III particular, upon whom devolves the great 
«* part of the admioistrative and judicial wurk lo 
which the people at large are most inCerested. bav« 
given general satisfaction in the limited ephere allot 
ed to tbeo * Vie ate also satisfied that, 
generally speaking, the officers promoted from the 


* The present Commission, by way of tinproving 
their prospects, has laid down that those aooog 
them who are promoted to major clinrges wiU be full 
members of the superior service, takiag rank accord 
teg to seniority, eieeot ta the case 1 1 the laiiao Csrtl 
Sen ice These ‘listca officers, as they are called, will 
also be henceforth ‘eligible on their merits for any 
posts in the service ’ but as their promotion to the 
superior ranks will continue to come at the fag eod 
of their career, it IS easy to see that ‘any post will 
mean, as now, 'the lowest pest' in the superior ser 
vice, and the footing of social equality' which the 
Aitcbison Commission wanted to see establ shed will 
be as far effias ever , moreover, the arrangemeat by 
which they are now, la the words of the Cotnraissioti 
ers 'relegated to certain of the less popular districts 
jwiil eoutioae to reoiaia is full force, for being at the 
^oUom of the superior service they will be con6oed to 
^tniDor charges, though the Commissiocers eall such 
an arrangement to be ‘oot only indefensible in pno 
ciple bat mischievous in practice,' liecause ‘the discn 
mination exercised to their prejudice is widely mtsio 
terpreted cud the practice also tells agsiost effici 
CDcy, for with a lower status, there is a danger that 
a lower standard will be established ' Under the 
circumstances there is no wonder that the Tisted’ 

S Ointments fail to evoke any enthnsiasm InstKc 
im has shown that only 2 4 percent of the pro 
Viocial civil service officers have a chance of eecoriog 
one of these appointments lie says, trulv enoopb 
■ that the majority a recommendations ‘remove tbe 
itheoreticet bar batare not adequate to ensure any 
practical benefits ' llis recommendation is that the 
listed officers should be promoted at about the same 
age (40) as tbe officers recruife*! lo Lnglanil both 
should receive equal pay and be borne on the same 
li«l for purpose' oflatiher promotion 


provincial civil services to hold Indian civil service 
posts have done efficient work On tbe other hand 
tbe expectations formed as to the status which these 
officers would enjoy hare to a great extent been 
falsified aod there is no doubt that tbe provincial 
service system generally has not proved successful as 
a means of meeting the claims which have continn 
oasly been put forward on behalf oi Indians to 
eoiployoient of the higher type The inferiority in 
statas aod social position which has always attach 
ed to the proTineiai services aggravated to some 
extent since the reforms were introduced by subse 
qneot changes have been felt by the Indian public as 
a real grievaocc, particnlarty la the ase of tbe more 
iiDQOrtaat services such as tbe civile educational and 
public works We have fonud itnecessary to aban 
don tbe attempt to provide for tbegrowing demand 
for equality of opportunity as between Luropeaos 
and Indians by the means which commended them 
selves to tbe commission of ZSS6 S7 

jMr Chaubal has the following on the 
subject 

‘ Chapter II of the Report deals with the Public 
Services Commuston of 1886 67 The Indian view 
of tbe main recommendation of that Commission, 
and of tbe decision taken on it by the Secrelaty of 
State IS, however, not very complimentary to it tVe 
bad clear evidence before us that Indian public opi> 
moa considers it to be oot only inappropriate for toe 
time but positively of a retrograde character and 
(batiostrad of doing foil justice to the claims of 
natives of India to the biguer and more extensire 
cmploymeot 10 the public service it was calculated 
to pot back coasiclerabtv the employment of Indians 
•D the higher service Srvra years before the ap- 
Miotmeot of that Commi«siou the Secretary of 
State, with the full Concurrence of the Governor 
Genera) in Council, bad framed rules asder which a 
proportion not exceeding one fifth of the 
oaiuber of Civilians oppoiuted by the Secretary of 
State to tbe Indian civil service lo any ose year was 
to consist of natives ol India selected by the local 
Governments . and it was farther provided that the 
nominations la the first three years (1S75>-ISS1> 
might exceed the said proportion by two As pointed 
out in the report of tbe last Commi'sion, tbe practi 
cal effect of tbe limit Imposed by tbe rules, when 
cakulatcd Upon the regular annual recruitment of 
covenanted civilians fixed as proportionate for each 
province was to give 7 56 as tbe total yearly nom 
bee of statutory appointmeut fur the whole of 
Bnlish India. Now if tbe rules bad continued in 
force and tbe proportion fixed under them bad been 
worked out tnere would by the end of 1914 have 
been about 260 appoiutments to tbe higher service 
made in India lo a period of 55 years and we might 
basccNpected to see that nntnber (subject to the rale 
of decremeut) always la the service, fastead, the 
yiltcbison ComniiisiUD fixed lOS posts for all time to 
come 

The effect of these rtcommeoialion'. retrograde as 
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thej were waa furtJier limited bv tlie Secretary of 
btate Tbe tOS were redaced to 03 aucl tlie poits 
were not cut down from the rcliedute of reterved 
posts and transferred to the local service thencefor 
ward designated the provincial service Thejnnior 
posts out of these 03 have now been mostly »ncot» 
poroted with the provincial service, the result ^ing 
that there ore at present only about til speeificsvpe 
nor posts to which it is open to maire appotacmcDts 
from the members of the provincial service but they 
do not form part of on organised service ' 

Mr Justice Abdur Rahim’s opinion on 
the same subject will appear from the fol 
lowing extracts 

‘1 bate had no hesitation in coming to the con 
elusion that the recommendations of the Aitcbiaon 
Commission have failed in their desired ob}tct (the 
commission was expressly asVed to suggest measures 
which would do full justi e to the claims oflbe 
natives of India to higher and more extensive ero 
ployment in the public service and the object lo 
view was to quote their own words that all his 
Majesty s subjects should receive equal treatmeot 
and all invidious distinctions ofclass or race should 
be iimoved’) So fat as appointments ussdetn 
England are concerned experience baa shown 
that the chances of Indians are loconsiderabte. and 
the AUChiaon Commission itself rightly regarded (be 
London door of admission as a suppletnentary 
sonree Theit most importaat recomraesdoiioo that 
recruitment in England for the Indian public service 
should be sobatantially reduced as a tieeessaty step 
towards steadily increasing the scope for iodisos has 
not been earned out In fact the reverse hat taken 
place in the more important services There has been 
an increase altogether of 678 (i e , from 2 338 to 
3,010) in the number of ofHcers recruited in England 
exclodingthe nnwber of civil servant* required for 
Surma winch bad not beea annexed to l3Sb 87 

The inevitable result ha* been a repression of the 
expansion of the (ndian element in the higberadrai 
nistratiou On the other hand that part ofthe 
scheme of the Aitchison Comraiteion wbicb rccom 
mended payment to officers appointed in India on a 
lower scale of salaries, pensions &c , tbao to those 
appointed in EncUnd even when both were engaged 
on the sam* plane of dutie* has been carried oat 

e rbaps beyond the intentions of the Commission 
le ditTerentiatioa in this respect has undoubtedly 
become much more luarVed now than it was before 
18SC-87 Then the officeis appointed in India for 
instance, to the Indian Civil Sernee, called * statu 
tory civil servants, received from the comiDCDCcnieot 
of service two-tbirds ol the pay allowed to officers 
appointed in Lnisland, and the same with regard lo 
the education department In the public works de 
qarttnent.. eaual nay was allowed Now no officers 
are appointed to the posts ol assistants in the Indian 
civil service and the provincial civil service officers 
bolding identical appoinments receive abont one half 
the pay of a ''■viiian assistant In the educnlioD 
department the officers appointed m India receive on 
the BTcrage less than half o( wbatii rcenveil bra 
similar oibcer appointed In England in tbe public 
works the avera^ pay of an officer recruited ui India 
Is less than two thirds of the avervge pay of an 
officer appointed in England and in theSnrveyof 
India the average pay of an officer appointed in India 
isaboutSS {Kfcciit of the average pay oflbeim 
penal officer 


The departure m the policy as regards tie condi 
tioD* of pay, fCc , was recommended witbaviewto 
achieving a larger and gradually increasing sulwtitu 
tioo of recruitment in India lor recruitment in Eng 
land , that oljeet fading it has only tended to drte 
Tvaratc the Indian oflictr’a position to the higbef 
ranks of tbe public service 

The point* of view from which tire majority ofthe 
Cominissiciners and myself have approached the 

qnestioo of employment of Indians are substantially 

aiflereot The question they have asked themselves 
IS, what are the means to be adopted for extending 
tbe employment of Indians {see paragraphs 33 36} 
Out (he proper standpoint, which alone in my opinion 
furoisbes a aatisfaetorr basis to work upon is that 
tbe importation of officials from Europe should be_ 
limited to eases of clear neeeesity, and tbe question 
therefore to be asked is, in wliieh services and to 
what extent should appointments be made frocn 
England Tl c suggestion Involved in the majority* 

point of view is that special measures are necessary 

for finding employment lor Indians in tbe administra 
tion, ana that tbe practical question, therefore, is 
bow mnoy or bow few posts are to be handed over 
to them Oa tbe other band tbe view which upon 
a review of the silnation has forced itself on my con 
VKtiou IS that vf Indians have not ettablished a 
footing in tbe higher ranks of administration ids 
not through (beir own fault , It IS due to barnersaf 
many torts that have been raised In tbeir way It 
willtesuScieat if the disabditiee be removed and 
tbe doctrine of rqssi opportunity and fair dealing 
be established as a practie-il measure So special 
ptoteeiioa or (avnnr will be nveessaty if the need for 
protection is guarded against It will appear from 
tbe tables given in parsgraph 34 of the inAJority 
report (bat out of tbe existing 11 OCiappointments 
oa RsSOO a znontb afid upward* only42 per ceat 
was held by Indians aad liormans of pure Asiatic 
deKeot on the 1st April, 1013 Then, as we ascend 
higher up in the scale, the position grows mbeh 
worse Ootof40S4 posts corrymg salaries of Rl 
eoOaraouth and upward*, only U43 nr lOpercent, 
vverefilltd bytbem as against 4 042 or 81 per cent 
occupied by Europeans or thglo-Iodians When we 
reach (be salaries of Rs 800 a month and npwards 
which to a large extent though not entirely, indicate 
the level of higher appointments of supervision and 
control— lor there are some provincial appointment* 
ofaltss iniportant character which carry a salarr of, 
Rs 800 and a few of Ks 1,000— only 242 or 10 per^ 
cent ol the appointments were held by Indians 
against 2 2o9 or 00 per ceat , filled bj 
and AuRlo Indians Reference is made in naragrapB' 
3lo( tbe majority report to the orocress madein 
ibis respect from 1887 t 

* ‘t'nadoJi 'Has s'tjown Chat fhe 

progress referred to here will be fouod to be merely 
'Li^S province of Burma 

arc not metoded la lUe ealcolatioo In parn 31^ 

recrailiaeot for the public services of any country 
might reasonably he ex{ccted to take plMe witbi 
*''*" ■* differentiation .u 
iSrif* ^ fttreta tbe Commissioners reply 

npm.ou ofthe 

missiouers to groniids of pu„.‘y and efficici 
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appotntmfnts earning salaries of "S, 

Kartis the percentage has ri'cn irom 3* to*- 

AU that the Indian members of the Commission corfd 
do was to tear the efficieney aignment , 

The “grounds of policy are nowhere specified 
so iher could not be •'ategoncally answered 
Just ce Rahim has not hesitated to state that wn 
00 grounds of policy it might be udTisable m tne 

interests of both England and India, for the Bnt«h 
people to retain the Government of India and g 
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sneelSSi and in appointments of Rs 500 andnp- 
tr^rfsfroo 12 to 10 percent mndin those carrying 
a oaTofRsSOO and upwards from 4 to 10 percent 
Tba^unog the space of a quarter of a century 

altTTelmqo shall share m the administration The 
reSrrouDd seems to be that the Indian civ 1 servwe 
M constantly and most strongly represented on the 
rtsveroment of India and will not 

“(see para 82 of Mr jnst.ee Rahim s minute 
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r HB KiiMA n DcpiRTMM 

ffl^^vlmerunder inqaiiT. 

Z ‘ 1 > uah'|rRah.lkhund 10 
irenllwl bi Indnn officers tti the trathc 
dep'irtment Justice Rihim says 

I neree with the recommendation of lb® C«m^* 
„oa tb^Ube number should “deoSTte 

ally important Ibat there should ^ " lament 

hues should os tcoommendrf by the majomy 
provided for the it' V®‘ „ t«w shouU 

ht India for the worV In tbern Iway 

be that the revenoe estnbl shment ol toe f 

should 1* entirely recmited for m mo a 

II. 

AoracLLTCRE -'In ’‘oAcp-yrtmcM^ 
Sovernment," s-.y tl.. Comm.ss.ont^. nre 
the oa.antiRCB ot '"'P'‘’V?",,^ent raorc 
aptne, to the M't't 

con'>plcuoiis than thtT tire in tb ^ _,l_ 
SJoF department, rvherc 
'eFn3:"onB°anfSptJo%P^r«ntc^ 

-?c7n\irr;^d^ Ke“iSnF/arS‘f^ off 

i?„„l»llr“es rhould -be “P « ‘'n 

Icrelorthc Iteat t>l“'PP^ . While 

stit«tion«= of Europe and Amcnca While 


Mr Clnubal thinks that the specific re 
commendations of the Commission ^lU 
not have the desired effect, the Cuilian 
members of the Commission arc on the 
other hand opposed to a proportion of 
Indians being fi^cd for many ye irs to 
come Justice Abdur Rahim says that the 
Sabour College is admitted^ a failure, and 
ouotes Mr Butler, the director of the 
Posa institute who states that in the 
present state of ngncultumi knowlrfge 
m India no elementary text book on Indian 
acncuUnrc can be lantfen which cannot 
be shown to be full of glaring misstate 
ments of fact in regard to crop physiologv 
and simihrfundamcntnl mattersas applied 
to India 

li»d aos have hitherto been relegated entirely to 
tobordinale worV The b gher work is such that 
there should be no d fficolty in finding Ind ans 
capable of doing it They ha%e Uen carrying 
on valuable researches in chemistry pbys«s 
and in Other domains of scientife work, and 
there «s no reason to doubt that If they were 
afforded a f8>t cliaocv they would do equally well 
in autKalture On the other hand there bare been 
coses oflnd ani highly qual fie Mor the higher agr. 
cultural work who ha 1 done eieellent research but 
whoddnotfndioff .cut KOpe in the department 
aod bad to seek ebewhere lor a proper field of cm 
ptoymeat. Rahira) 


III 

CUSTOMS DcrkRTiirsT —Mr Chanbnis 
note toms thus 

Though we have not Inquired Into many posts 
ooder the local Governments carrying a salarv of 
t». "OO and above I would draw the aiieoli jn of (ce 
authorities con erned to the dimroportionately 
laore number of posts hell by the Aogl^lnd an com 
foront of215 posts only 
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27 are beld b; Aiiatic ladians and Darmaos nbile 
Curopeana and Anglo^indians hold reapeetiTcW 101 
and 115 Tbi9 featare of the serMCe bj wbiraone 
community baa practically the monopoly of >t ought 
not to be lost ight of and 1 do not thioktfaata 
larger employment of Asiatic Indians will in any way 
be prejndicial to departmental efficiency ' 
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IV 

Tactori Asn Boiler Kspectiox 
DrPARTMCNT — Mr Justice Abdur Rahim 
says 

‘ It IS pr manly the protection of the mill hands 
that IS provided for by this department The primd 
facie presumption is that Indian inapectora ofaoitable 
technical qualihcatiODs ifavailable wonld beiotbe 
best position to ascertain in what directioas tbe 
interests of the operatives are injured It is not diffi 
cult to realise tuat the European inspectins stafi 
must be at a great disadvantage with respect to tbe 
language of tbe Indian labourer and la wuioiog tiis 
confidence The Indian inspector would not be bandi 
capped by such difficulties For the candidates 
generally whether Europeans, Anglo Indians orindi 
ans it IS necessary that the general cdocalional 
qualificationa should be enfficiendy high to esetade 
men who are not likely to appreciate the respontibi 
lities ol their position The present standard of sala 
ties [the average pay is Rt OSO a month] it safficieot 
to attract a good class of men and it Is difficult 
to understand why the sereicea of lediaoi have oot 
hitherto been uhhted [out o( 14 posts leqaired into 
not one is held by aa Indian] There it also no doabt 
that qualified (adians are ava table at found by tbe 
majority of the eommiseioaers That being so 1 
not only agree with tbe general recommendations of 
themaj'ority but would add that tbe employment 
of Indians IQ this department tbonld be specially ea 
conraged ' 

. V. 

iHDiAN Finance Department — 

This IS theonly department in which all officers 
whether recruited in England or in India are treated 
alike In every rtspecL They are all on one 1 st receive 
the same pay, all are equally cl gible for promotion 
and all enjoy the same status The qualifications 
ordinarily ins ited on are high and a substantial 
portion of the cadre is recruited by eompclitive e» 
nminatiOQ The results judged from the slate of 
efficiency of the department ns contributed to by the 
Indian element la Its personnel, nre h gbly satisfac 
tory The Indian public natnrally points to 
this department as showing tbe high level of respoa 
sitJle worti wiiiccf iia’a'trs-c«r-iitih<v*-«u- dfc- <ni)niois 
tration If a fair scope is given to their well qualified 
men and they are not hampered fay artificial reslric 
tions and galling distinctions Ind an members of 
the department are often selected to conduct special 
statist cal and other simitar Inquiries and mwh 
value IS evidently attached to their work Tbe bis 
tory of tbe department points nootfaer moral bow 
dangerous it Is for tbe interests uf the country to 
look to any particular comrannity alone for the 
supply of officers when that community Is unaUe to 

S roduce sufficiently well qualified lecn rormerlythe 
epartment used to be reernited in India from amng 
domiciled Enropeaos and Anglo-Indians , but when 


the duties grew more eoraptei with time aod the 
Aaglo-Indian eotnfnnoitv was no longer able M 
supply well qualified officers, the field of recruitm^ 
hat to be shifted Since a more liberal policy has 
DOW been adopted and Indians of asnitabieclai* 
hive Jwen admitted the success of Indian recruitment 
IS DO longer in doubt ’* 

The work of the Military finance dc 
partment, though similar in character and 
rcqntnngthe sinte kind of qtiahfications, 
has not hitherto been entrusted to aNiogic 
Indian The service consists of 57 ofliars, 
with an nverage salary of Rs 967 a- 
month, and it is admitted by the military 
accountant general that the time Ins now- 
come for making the experiment of ap- 
pointing Indians, and recently an Indian 
officer of the bioancc department was 
appointed controller of war accounts Mr 
Abdur Rnbim sajs that there arc several 
Indian subordinate officers of tlie depart- 
ment who arc fit for promotion to the 
superior st-ifT 

VI 

The Forest Department —Tbe Civilian 
attitude m regard to the employment of 
Indians in tbe superior ser\ices may be 
seen from Mr Sly's note on this depart- 
ment, where he says that this department, 
which contAiDS only two Indians m t'he 
imperial service though the subordinate 
ranks are manned entirely by them, is not 
likely to attract a really good class of 
Indian candidates, and will, so far as can 
reasonably be foreseen at the present time, 
require a strong European clement, ns the 
department, from its nature, is subjected 
to the minimum amount of inspection, and 
errors in the treatment of forests may 
have dis istrous effi-cts lasting over gene, 
tions The majority of the Commissioners 
however adopt a more liberal policy. 

vn. 

Geological Ser\ E\ *or India — Owing 
to the rule that officcrs.ma^v jccttce Avvth .a 
prasion lifter 20 years of service, more 
than one officer was enabled to come back 
to Europe nt about -1-6 years of age and 
obtain lucrative occupation there "Tliua” 
says Justice Rahim, ‘the experience and 
skill of a highly valuable character acq 
ea in the Indian ser\ice is lost to tl 
country This will necessarily be the case 
more or less when European officers are 
employed On the other hand, by the 
ploy ment of Indians the Government 
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for the country a gradual and 
' „ , ^ *i^un3u)atioa of most useful geolo 

•gical knowledge and experience" 


YIII 

Pilot Scrmcc —Mr Justice Raliim 
‘fttiy says . 


“riere IS at present a class of Mnhammadaas In 
, who aoold be estreniely well snitetl for 
plots duties if well trained Many of them bate 
■ themselves excellent navigators on the 

It in eastera Rental and on the floRli 

•na also it may he added in the coastiiiRtradeJ 
~ fact the inland navigation of Bengal »a mostlv 
nsna^fed by them They are generally sell trained 
^d their educational qualifications are of a nidi 
weatary character But boys of this community if 
“aiBfd would supolr very efficient material for the 
tOTice ’ fyjj 


IX 

The Pouce DnrtRTMEST —The rules 
for competition in PncHod provide that 
"CTcxy candidate must be a Ilntisli subject 
of European descent " The Commission 
propose to modify this rule to allow 
Indians, who have been educatetl in Eng 
land for fire years prior to the eramina 
tion, to appear at the competitive test 
But as candidates shall ha\e to appear nt 
this examination at the age of it 19, the 
modification, as Mr Chaubal points out, 
and as the Commissioners in a manner 
admit, "is calculated to observe the letter 
and jMore the spint" of the law against 
racial disabilities Fire per cent of the 
total number of supennteudcntships and 
gradually ten percent, will be recruited 
from the provincial service Mr Justice 
Rahim observes 

‘'Whalever other vnlaaWe qualities aa roropeao 
pollceinan may pos«e«v he is naturally handicapped 
]fcT intnrinonntable d (EcuUies m the detection of 

iftnf m tupemsing <de wori 

dTOg slaCf It will be in my opinion nothing bat a 
sheer tet back to reforms in the police adroioistralioc 
{Mr habim *ajs that 'there i« liardlr aeolher 
oeparlment of tie Indian Government whose work 
Is snbircted to such constant cnlicitn's as the 
polwe'J if tberlnssofednestedyoorg Indians, *bo 
were attracted to this service by the eneonraemg 
terms of the Police Commission a report sbonU be 

told that though engaged in ibe same kind ol dntw* 
as the off cert recmiietTio England tjey were woito 
bare substantial chances of promotina acd most b* 
satuSed wUh a lowrr status There are dstloet 
Wgns of disappointuest In ibe piOvincial foire and 
Jocte of the jourg recruits hare alrrady left it " 

I X 

Tiir I’otT Orrici —Justice Kaliim ob 
«cr\cs • 


The Post Office fs the only large departmeat 
wbicb IS recruited for almost entirely m India The 
Bupenoc staff which alone was the subject of en 
qniry, consists of 247 officers with an average pay 
o(Rs489 a mootb not inclnding the postmasters 
This IS evcInsiTc of the members of the Indian civil 
service employed fn the department In the entire 
department out of 277 officers drawing a salary of 
Ss 200 and above the Indians bold IJS or 48 per 
cent and ont of 4G appointments on Ts SOO and 
over Indians hold only S or 11 per cent and ont ol 
2o posts on a salary of Rs 800 and more tbe Inilnns 
hold only 2 posts amounting to 8 per cent These 
figarcs ire especially instructive having reganl to 
the fact that the appointments are nit made In India 
This entirely unsatisfactory position of the 
Indians cannot lie said to be due to the fact that 
they are not suitable for tbe w orL of the department 
The reasons are different In the first pface ten per 
cent ol tbe appointments are reserved for Europeans, 
then the standard of qualifications reqnired of the 
recruits is kept low enough for the reach of an ordi 
nary Anglo Indian schoolboy and the bigber appoint 
ments being largely filled by promotions made from 
the subordinate rauks a tradition has grown np 
that the department offers a lucrative career for 
Anglo-Indians and domic led Europeans with inferior 
edocationol qaalificatioos The majority report 
seems toerince la Ibis connection a simiaf nnxiety 
for Anglo-Indian eorapetitors, and lor them they 
propose that the passing of an examination of 'a 
correspond og stttoOard prescribed for tbe European 
schools should be Bccentrd in tbe place ol a unirer 
sity degree It should alio be borne in mind <Q 
making the selection that tbe ^oglo Indian eommu 
nityisa tery small coomnnitv compared with the 
Hindus, tbe Mohomraadaos, the Sikbs tbe Tarsif 
nod they ore not entitled to ask for any special con 
sideratioos 

TIic mnjonty of Commissioners, in «n- 
nexureVJ, ob«cr\e that in thepost office 
tlic probJcni has bern ^uccessA//} solved 
"by ayodicjoijs b/cndmff of officers belong 
infj to the vanous communities in Indm ’ 

If this be nn instance of "judicious blend 
inp” nnd *’sHccc«sful” solution, then 
Indians, propcrlj so called, need expect 
very little from the Commission's rccom 
nicndations in respect of some of the ser- 
vices which are ficnccforth to be recruited 
Inrgefv or mostlv m India 
XI 

PLfJUC tVORKS DrrARTlirXT — 

' Tbe work of the pu&I c woils department is divS 
drO Into two principal irctions one roonectrd with 
trrigation and tbe other with the construetion repair 
an 1 maintenance of road' build ngt and brwfges it si 
d fficuU to Imagine wbr |b« ordinary requ tements ol 
th s depattn ent ihoul 1 not within a rrasooabU time 
tie met to Iml a Ind aor could ttoc hare rnttfelj' lost 
that aptttu le f r the erglnceriug art whkfa ioand 
■n^h woolerfol e»ptr«itn an ibrir architretoie ard 
achrracs oltm^ali >n rrlacs of rrf «.h are sti^ extant 
The lod au erg nert ng colleges, notaWv the Tbucoa 
tOB College (It Rntki, arv adraittrdfv efficient irsti 
iBIinus and it serms to mr that ifie proper poJiry 
to paria“ la th s departmeut won'I be to look eotirs-i*''~’' 


Bsu—i: 
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Ij to these coJIfRes to supply the cncmferma needs 
of the eoantrj i'or the preseat, however, I am *ai»* 
fied \5ith the proposal made in the majority report 
that the percenta;;e of recruitment from Indian 
colleges should be raised front about 30 to 
GO per cent With regard to the recruitment of 
Indinns in England, my view is that the tea per cent 
rule in Eoglaud may be abolished, but on the ground 
that It has been interpreted as indicatiug a tnaximnm 
The drift, hOftever, of the observations in paragraph 


lOofthe majority report seems to be that Jadiaa 
atnd^ot* who come lo Europe to study 
ncering should not be encouraged to expect bciog 
appointed m tbis department It such be the su„ 
tion. 1 wish entirely to dissociate myself from it. « 
the other hand, there should be no hesitation map 

pointinir at many Indians os are found to be wei 
qnaUhed “ (Justice Rahim). 

Pol. 


SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE-FUNCTIONS 


ANHirroRE TO TKB Mxjoitm Report. 

{(^VFINIOT 10 India is much exercised on the ques 
II lion of the separation of the exeeutiveond 
judicial fuoetioos of officers and m tbeeonrse 
ofour inquiry into the methods of recrnitrecnt nod 
the systems of probation and traming for thelodiao 
civil service a good deal of evidence was submitted on 
this autyect • 

Crifieismi directed ngaiast the present system— 
Against the practice of entrusting the district officer 
with those powers it is alleged that, as an executive 
officer, he natnrally contracts a habit of mod which 
noUti him for the impartial diiebarge of siAgisterlal 
duties Ilehoows, le is said, too nioeh about the 
people, who are brought upfnrtna],aQd bat too great 
an mterest in securing A conviction, when he thiohs 
that A conviction is justified on the merits to be 
deterred by small imperfections la the ebam of cvi 
deuce The onponeuts of the present system admit 
that the district officer rarely tries cases himsclQ but 
regard it as objectionable that an officer, who is 
the bead of the police and responsible for the peace of 
the district should also supervise the work ofhis 
subordinate magistrates, who depend for tbeir pro 
fcssiooal advancement ou his good will aod are, 
therefore, necessarily influenced by tbeir estimate of 
what his opinions regarding a suit ar* likely to be 
A further count in the charge IS that it la wrong in 
principle that offences under the forest and revenue 
acts in particular sboald he brought in appeal to no 
officer who is the direct Tcvenue superior of the 
^e<weE.ulAe m. «i«5. amt CvvtwuAm.<aaUaW.aeIl«t«iK43nAjt 
the powers, conferred on the district magistrate 
under section 110 of the criminal procedure co^, 
ofcatling on ony persons within the limits of his 
jurisdiction to show cause why they shonld not be 
ordered to execute bonds for their good behaviour 
It IS argued that snch powers are patticularty liable 
to be abused by executive officers acting on inforraa 
tics supplied to them by o cot loo nliablc police, 
aad that, eta matter of fact, aome miscnmage of 
justice has occurred under the operotion of this 
provision Lastly, It is contended that, owing to 
the demands ot his other business the diatnet 
magistrate U continnaltv under the obligation of 
shifting his court Not infrequently cases are begun 
iU one place and finished in another, with the result 


that considerable inconvenience is caused to vakils, 
oieaders nod witnesses 

Argameottiafavoueofta: present system— Such 
in broad onilme are the eritictsms of those who 
obiect to the present system On the other s'de It 
■s argoed that 10 the present cireamstaoees of India 
the cooeentration of authority in the person of the 
district officer is a prime necessity of government, 
la India. It is claimed, there is do active pnfalie 
omciiooiofavouroftbe punishment of wrongdoing 
The seuse that society suffers from the impunity of 
ba^ened criminals fi still imperfectly developed, and 
to the iiibabitaDts of an Indian village there seems to 
be sometbmg harsh and inbnmaD In the inflexibility 
with whicb the European fits the punishment to the 
cnipe It *e therefore necessary that the official 
agency for the punishment of offenders ebonid be 
endowed with an anthonty proportionate to the 
weskuesa of tbe support which it receivee from the 
community at large This la all the more necessary 
on account of the fact that tbe eubordinate magir 
tracy >s too opt to take an indulgent view of crime 
and miedeuieanour It is further urged that a 
coocvotration of functions is especially needed for the 
voforeement of sanitary rales, to which tbeaubor 
dinate magistarcy is apt to ascribe ]<ns 
Importance than they deserve The duty of speei 
up the machinery of criminal justice cannot, it is 
otscrted safely t« delegated to the sessions ' 
who Is already overburdened with judicial worlf, 
would Also be less likely to know the district v»*ii 
tliao the executive head In proeticc it is also Said 
the district magistrate tries comparatively few case* 
himself, whilst he exercues very little direct control 
•a.'vvR Wia vdicft. Tita. svtAirinwtAusvtfi'i'ne qftvvwA 
•jsteiu lin in the powersiwhich the district magis- 
trate holds in reserve , and he know's too much about 
the ppl« and too much about the district to be 
misled by police evidence of a corrupt and flimsy 
choractvr It Is contended also that in tnecircumstan 
eei of an Indian village there should be soint' 
autu^ity capable ol advising the high court 
Fcgud to odminiitrative questions touching t 
worting of the judicial machine The district 
with his intimate and varied knowledge of the 
district It more likeir to be able to do this adequatelv 

than any other official who could substitutd' ' 

hmJ iioaily, it is urged that to deprive tbe col 
offlU magisterial power would weaken bis 
and influence m the district Life is still very * 
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jndiMal and eiecotiT* functions m the present orgam 
eatloo of the eml services This question lor the nnr* 
pose of our loquir/ was formulated (Soa 8S and 18 
Tespectiveiy »n the lists of queatvocs for tUe Indian 
civil service and the provincial civil services) in these 
words *To what extent are the functions ofthe 
officers of the executive and judicial branches ofthe 
Indian ctril service difierentiated ? Is aii;r change 
desirable, and, if so, m what directions) Considet 
able evidence was collected in everr province and the 
Indian public opinion showed itself keent; interested 
in the sut^ect. It was not until a late stage in the 
inqoir/ that it was even suggested that the matter 
fell outside the terms of our reference 1 do not think 
the suggestion IS well founded In inquiring into the 
methods of rectuitiaent and teaming ir was necessary 
that we should keep in view not onl^ the nature of 
the work to be done but the conditions of employ 
meat of the officers It could hardly have been con 
templated that if ae found that the official 


Kor docs this coinpletelv define the evJ which I eS, 
■o much in what is done, as in what may b 
ed to be done , for It IS not enough that the a\ 
Itationof* justice should be pure , itci * 


never be 

bedrock of our rule unless it is also ‘abore ^ 
picion ' Gross miscarriages of justice have also » 
ansen as a result of the combined Bystem, and 
applications and the allegations that are eonsta 
made to the high courts bear indubitable testi 
to the fact that confidence in the magistenal tr 
of cases is much weakened by the present arrai 
tnents To *«)uote again from (be same • 

'The exercise of control over the subofdioaie 
magistrates by whom the great balk of criiniB*i 
ca*es are tried is the point where the present 
system is defective . , . But if the contro; 

IS exercised by the officer who is responsible fur tht 
peace of the district, there is the constant danget 
that the subordinate magistracy may be oncouS' 
eiously guided by other than pureir jodiciat celn8^ 


mtota under which particular classes of officers derations ’ The mam, if not the only, argument 


..--•e employed in the performanee of certain don 
were not conducive to efficiency we should be pre 
eluded from dtawing the attention of the authoti 
ties tn the matter or from making appropriate sug 
gestioni lor recliljmg the uTTangemenis Nor can 


framed them, we intended to elicit oni 
well known anbjeet of separation of jsdical and 
cutive fanetlona which has long agitated the pob- 
lie mind and not the separate recruitment of jndieial 


officers The inject is dealt 


adtanced in support of the system is' that if (b< 
distnee officer is deprived of his nagiilenal powers 
and of bis authority over the subordinate magistracy 
his prestige will suffer One would bare thought 
that bis position as the chief rtvcBwe and wecntive 
officer, and m fact the local representative ofthe 
unions on the Oorernmeot, was sufficiently important and did 
not reqoire any further enhancement by the addition 
ofoiagisterial functions Onlbeotber band, j bare 
. BO hesitation IS stnlina bebtf Ibst tbe prestige 
paragraphs of the Corrrnmeitt in all tbe advanced prorincel 


71 to 73 of ariarxare \ to the raajoritf report, and distinctly tuifers in the public estimation by keeping 


with all defereoee to the msjority I must freel* 
press my opinion that their treatment of it snows 
SI Ttry inaoeqnateeoapreheniion ol tbe resl issues 
Nor bai it been possible for me to anderstaod 
clearly tbe drift of their eonclntions as stated in para 
graph 7S If what Is meant to conr^ is that tbe crils 


—jsiag fromthccoiobifiatioo ofthe funetioos 

Iheorrtieal than teal, and that a didereetiation of 
tbe functions IS being erolred then (he conclusion >s 
band on a raiscooception of the situation 


opasystem by wbicbti* adniinlstralion or cnmiaaj 
jastKc IS subject to suspicion It is for a long time 
that tilt sysitm has lieeocosdemntd, not merely by 
the press and tbe political bodice of India, but by 
emiaeatindges and the legal profession generally, \ 
whose knowledge of its erils ii direct and Cnc 
band 

llavitiE rtgarj to lb* Impotlante of tbe qutflioa 
nod the Inct that It has been growing in acuteness. 

I shall here set nut a memorial whKh was addressed 
to the Secretary of State for India In July 1699 by 
L >rd llubh jure Sir ItKliard Garth, who bad recently 
Ttl'irdasChietJustKcof Bengal, bit Uicbard Couth 
who also had bwn cbiefjusilce Sir Charles Sargent 
whobad breo chief justice of llombay and by other 
retired judns and high officials 

To the kight llonnurable Lord George ^ronc^^ 
IlamiUoe, M 1* , 

Her Majesty a rnncinal Secretary of State for, 
Indus, India Utlicr Ubitehatl,b W * 

My Lord, 

l\e. the undersigned, beg leave to iu’vr*lraiit*ft you. 
»iitb 5 »altrt«»*M |l»» *d7niiu»WraJjr#ftr,D of iusDce th« 
•■•riiwreiniuoynieni masi oe separaie anj •oltxbic I*. wJiowing eoQsideratioos in favour of the seoaratiOB 
•ft-vieOi, Vewys -rf. -w-rrfk ^tutgiVnaVi rfirodih ^ from wecuiire dutirsln India TlFe nreaeat 

liable to tie emidoyed in rewnse anl e*ceotiT-**^*'>rh aralem, under which the chief eieru^t>re officia'i of a 
norshoulJ revenue anl e.ecntire olTicert*: rmployed district collects the revenue cootrol.tV I^Iii 

la magisterial wnrk Tbe afficer resuffi^” W* f-v the totes prosecutions, and M tbV sa?ne 
peace of the district and fir Its grne*'^^*’ esccBtlvf and Isrgejadieial powers, bus been and stdi”!# ^ 
rcTeone adraimsiritioa should and tied not only br tbe croeral voice nf ni Vi*’ 

e<wiU«lo,«the m*3t*tT»t»Si,''’ The prew^Qt ,t,w of lo India, but also b? Aw o Tudfan^o"’''''^ 
thine* doe* not satisfy “"■* *««>« legal BUthontw/ The state of Indian 

can he no Oonbt as put b «f»rwy Adamson the wilhreicrence to the .meit.nn .. .I ^ iJ ^ 

" -“hvr prol? noi'lNaitr.tTon "TbrSepa ‘ 

has bftnci 


revenue collector 

It Is this officer who bus the entire administrative 
control of tbetubordinate magbirste* who are also 
employed tiadef him lu the discharge of revenue nod 
general necntive duties, ttbat ba* lieeo asked fur 
Is that magiitratri should form a arpsrate clai 


officers irom tbe exrcutire and revenue olTieers Their 
dnties arc didcrmt and often clash with each ntbrr. 
tbeir training and the wdnunistralive arrangements 


speech on the bidger deT o'vcred in IMS that the sue. 

'•'’^*>w»y»roodart?dP_‘’'^\'^*<«'»rf*fre of cool 1,^ fnd'vaf^sU well 

1 t'tnrl ot Jntiiet opiais » 


paitiabij wbUb sboul'BB f P'rsad- 


Indian" 

"f ptopcisf, however, to refer briefly 


Separation op judicial aiJd executive fUxctioXs 


Dftlieiinaieroaa occasions upon which 
of separation has been approTed hr oB.ctbi 
ties , nest, to esplain the nature of the « « 
i^eTanee, and the proposed rcroedr , an ■ . 

dis<.a5S objections which have been o ^ 

.j A i,. r>f the nresent system 


Y03 


r', “das." 'jSUon.'S'S.SFXS 


dis<.a5S objections which have been or century have *®. *'*Jf the highest authority, 

advanced against alteration of sections duals as by of the functions of constable 


This memonal therefore, consists oi ,,^__ 

. which It may be convenient to indicate a* . 

(4) An historical retrospect ,,ni,dT (paras 

(b) The existing gnevance, and the remeay tpa* 

*\c) ^Ana to possible objectionstparas 15 to 18) 

(a) An historical retrospect 

I 2 So long ago as 1703 the Government oUoi.a^ 
*ader Lord CorntraUis, ^ and the same 


duals as by nf the functions of constable 

„po« the strange nn on 

and magistrate, puoiic p revenue cases 

revenue ® A.^E„oointed by the Gevernment 

in 1838 ,» '““"'aVea [Sieme for the more efficient 
ot Bengal to P"P®” issued its report Asa 

organisation of the Mr F J Hnlhday 

iDtmbv of . HMlidav «oroetime Lieutenant 

.™”P" of tb, council otb. 
Governor of Beng important minute m 

Secretary of State) arew up considerations that 


arwmg from the combination ‘P P"'® section 1 of wbf" „ J ^ L ,o faconr of sepaiating police ffom 
oBctt.of nccnac wUb I”'*"?' t,'",’ OoSs an..- bad been "g'd " u, .ted that they applied 

ttgnl.'ttoa If , 1703. contained the follaa.os P J«d«“' “Si “ in “d.a The patangc quoted ™il, 

age — _ ,«r«»nt and the land wiihd HalltdaT declared that there was 

*^‘A11 questions between Gov^nme ^““^Ijeclioo of “PP ' L J^riant principle m jurisprudence than the 
holders re«peeting between the the %dieial from the executive minis 

the public revenue, and disputed jg,,, uoocerned ®*P“w,,„ftion8 that a scheme to combine the 

latter and their rayats or oth p^ been V"*’ ^fiodg” "“<* ofjustice of the pence and 

la the collection of or revenue ^"‘'!lbleSo the same individuals would be scouted 

cognisable in the courts of ns well a* mischievons. that a magistrate 

courts The collectora of the rev n ^ ^P^^ dju, “» “,4^e no previous knowledge of a matter 

courts as judges and aoappeau^^^^^^^ decrees of which be bad to dealjodicially , and that the 

lion to the board of ravenoe ai^^^^^^l cooocil lo with duty of preventiog and detecting 

that board ThepfOpf‘«*«^'®".®*"5 crimes rtoolJ be thrown upon the police JasoppoTt 

the department of ««aue epF conferred proposition that these remarks applied with 

consider "he nsveoue officers SLw! Tom to India Mr llalli.Iay wrote - la 

upon them as secure Exclusive of ♦Jjf CaeUnd a large majority of offenders are, as here, 

these courts from tbeir irreguUr, C ^a lenienced by the magistrates , but in the 
objections arisiag t v proceedings ead from .gantry the cases so tried are eompoxatively 

inmmary and o obliged to euspend the exercise trivial and unimporlant natnre la indiA the 

'Sa “‘"SS Jqim of >b” .1, «b;b eifur , fb,,, 

of Ihetf juoicim duties, it is obvions tnai j . tswnd to imprisonment for three years. 

With for assessing and the, r jurisdiction embraces offences which, both 

disqoahry them f°®, , ^ jhefr tenants Other 

the proprietors of land a proper^ 

security, therefore, most te Ri«n 


test snbjects of the criminal aQraisistration ol t 
coootrv The evil which this system prodnees is 
twofold it affects the fair distribution of justice and 
It impairs at the same time the efficiency of the 
police The nnion of magistrate with collector 
^s been stigmatised as incompatible, but the 


.v-‘«rnnn*tort of land ana ^ stigmaiiiea as incompatible, hut 

IS.Eljftbmfore.fq’f'f ,,«:tOT of lb.,f-c,!cb,r *.lh jojg, ,i .or,l, o 

to the nghts attached to .o be anomalous lO theory and more mischievous m 

f«Sro«meots^ln agrKulme eaa ^ , So long a. it last, the public confi 

IfffSAvd Government must divest lUeii oiv ^ dcnctlo onr criminal tribanals must always be 

somVlngiug lo Its executive capacity the , * i.^tle to Injury, and the anlbority of justice itself 

tnr vlegM which, as »/‘«»,AhoW«* 'f’’* ^ “‘i'”*’* *“'* mlsappheiT For this 

KboSty. It b«, Mof««a f° *f ' 1 Sf tbc.c ml-fibich ji.... from ■> u.n.oid.bl, 

revenne officers must be ^*P”V oobhe, when bias against all suroosed offenders— the power of 

All financial b?s&v^ -PP**' *h« danger to 

Kted under the regulations circumitanee,. ,s not in a few 

the^ cognisance of ‘he coarts of j iTtua* cast, nor in any proportion ofeases, butin every 

tended^ by judges ^ trasts shaH not only case In all the magistrate is constable, prosecutor 

tlons and the nature their decisioas and )adge If the appeal be necessary to secure 

be wholly nnin*ertsted in there the pnWic jusuce in any care, it must be so lo alt ] and if— as 

but bound to decide irajiariial y t jbe follow— all seatrnces by a magistrate shoo <1 

and the propneton of collectors of the properly be rtrised bv another autbonty, it wooM 

latter and their *'f of the power of ma^fcsily be for the nublic beoeSt that the app*!!;^ 

mast not only hcd're*Y ^ ^,„ifT?damen tribunal shnutl decide all cases ia the jj,gt ioii“®^, 


latter and ‘h®’® *'r®'i,!j,T«8te<l oivnew'*** — 
revenue most not ^ i,ut rrndrrednmro 

.deettlag upon fhnr “ . sod collect 

iiable for them to ■lS“nal prosecouoo fir 

Wiepubli^duessub^tn*r” 
iJtrtTj exaction on behalf ofthepoblc, 

are authorised to ^ tte rcgnlvUous !«• 


.s.— —v... , w,.i.H3e an cases 10 the first 
well If oown on the other hand, thot tbejof " 
labmrs of amagistrate occupy nearly all h'^‘, ,« 
thatwhchisderoted to matters strictly i" 
being only the short space daily r®F'p 


^le publn. dues suo jgvi w srbKn « uemieu to matters stnetiy 

^Ttn' <*“Ction exce^iuF " ofthepoblc, Jwn^ only the short space daily »®F' 

are authorised to ° the regnlvlloa* pvra hearing tkaai report*. BqI the eB«tn^ 

and for erery ‘^?t. ho t^vver wiU then meeit of etea a ttnall polwe force and the d 

cribed for the ecllrcl'oa 
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inqoire into the organisation of the police It con 
sistea of representatiTC officers from the North West 
proTinces, Pegu, Bengal, Madras, the Ponjab, and 
Ondc— “ail,” m the words of Sir Bartle Prere, ' m n 
or ripe esperience, especially la matters connected 
Wtb police ” The instmctioos issaed to the com- 
contained the foUowiog propositions — 
‘The fanctioos of a police are either protective and 
repressive or detective, to prevent critae and disorder, 
w to find ont criminals and disturbers of the peace 
These functions are in no respect judicial This rule 
reonlrcs a complete severance of the police from the 
judicial authorities, whether those of higher grade 

« the infenor magistracy in their judicial eopaeity 

tWteo, as is often the case la fndia, various 
'ftiDctions arc combined in the hands of one 
tuagistrale, it may sometimes be difficnlt to observe 
this restriction , but the rule should always be kept 
insight that the official who collects and traces out 
the links in the chain of evidence in any case of im 
poxlance should never be the same as the judicial 
officer, whether of high or in'enor grade, who fs to 
sit in judgment oa the ease It may sometimes 
be difficult to insist on this rale, hot experience shows 
it is not nearly so difficult as would be supposed, and 
the advantages of insisting on it cannot be over 
stated ” Again “The working police having its 
own officers exclnsively engaged on their own dnties 
in preventing or detecting crime, the question is at 
what link in the chain of tubordination between the 
highest and lowest officers la the execotire ad 
ministration is the police to be attached, and so made 
responsible as welt as subordinate to all above that 
link m the chain ? The great object being to keep 
the judicial and police functions qnite distinct, the 
moat perfect organisation is, no doubt, when the 
police IS subordinate to none but that officer lo the 
execntive Government who >s absolved from alt 
judicial duty, or at least from all doty involving 
ongioal janrdictioo, so that bis jodieial decisions 
can never be biased by his duties as a supenoteodent 
ofpolice It IS difficnlt to lay down any more 
definite role ns to the exact point where the Snb- 
ordination sbonld commence tbsn by saying that it 
shontd be so arranged that an officer should uever be 
liable to try judicially important cases gotuponder 
his own direetioos as a police officer This raises 
the question— who is to be responsible for the peace 
of the district ? Clearly that officer, whoever he 
may be to whom the police are immediately respon 
slhle .Under him it is the doty of every police 
Asfficcr and of every magisterial officer of whatever 
>grade, in their several charges to keep bun informed 
of all matters affecting the public peace and the pre 
ventiouand detection of crime It is his duty to see 
that both classes of officers work together foe bis 
end, as both are subordinate to him, be ought to 
be able to ensure their combined action The exact 
limits of the several dnties of the two cl'isses of 
officers It may be difficult to define in any general 
rule , bat they Will Dot be difficnlt to fix jo practice 
if the leading principles are anthoritatively laid down, 
and, above all, if the golden rule be borne in mnd 
that the judicial and police functions are not to be 
•nixed up or cOBfounded, that the active work of pre> 
jVentiag or detecting crime is to rest entirelv with the 
t'Halice, and not to interfered with by those who 
to sit la jodgmcBt oa theenmiaal " 
rj; 9 The Police Commission m their report (dated 
^ptember ISCO) expressly recognised and aevrpted 
this ‘ golden xule.*' Paragraph 27 of their report 
was as follows —"That ns a rule there shonlj be 


complete severance of executive police from judicial 
anthonties , that the official who collects and traces 
oat the links of evidence— in other words, virtually 
proseentes the offender— should never be the same as 
the officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is 
tosft ja jadgaeat oa the case, even witba view to 
conicaittal for tnal before a higher tnbnnal As the 
detection and prosecution of criminals properly 
devolve on the police no police officer should be per 
initted to have any judicial lunction ’ Bat although 
the commission adopted withont questiou the general 
pnacipte that judicim and police functions ongbt not 
to be confounded, they proposed, as a matter of 
practical and temporary convenience, in view of "the 
constitution of the official agency ' then existing in 
India, that an exception should be made in the case 
of the district officer The commission did not mam 
tain that the principle did not, in strictness, appljr to 
him On the contrary, they appeared to have stated 
expressly that it did But they lecommended that 
•a ills case true principle shonld, for the time being, 
be sacrificed to expediency They reported — That 
the same tme princtnle, that the jndge and detective 
officer shonld not be one and the same, applies to 
officials having by law judicial functions, and should, 
its far as possible, be earefully observed in practice 
But, with the constitution of the official agency ex- 
isting ID India, an exception must be made m favour 
of the district officer The magistrates have long 
been, m the eye of tbe law, execntive officer*, having a 
general supervising authority in aatters of police, 
originally without extensive judicial powers Is 
some parts of India this otigioal fanetioti of the 
magistrates has not been widely departed from * la 
other parts extensive jndicial powers have been 
snperadded to their original and oroper function. 
This circumstance has imported dimcalties in regard 
to maiotaiaiDg the leading principle enunciated 
above, for it is impracticable to relieve the magistrates 
of their jndicisl duties and, on the other hand, >t ts 
at present inexpedient to deprive tbe police and 
pablK of the valuable aid aad supervision of tbe 
district oIBcer in tbe general management of police 
matters ” Tbe commission recognised that this 
combination of jndiciel with police functions was 
Open to objection, hut looked forwatd to a tune when 
iroprovemeots la organisation would. In actual 
practice, bring it to an end ‘ That this departure 
from principle will be less objectionable in practice 
when the executive police, thongh bound to obey tbe 
magistrates orders quoad the criminal adraioistra 
tioo, IS kept departmeatally distinct and subordinate 
to its own officers, and constitutes a special agency 
haring no judicial funcfiou As the organisation 
become* perfected and the force effective for the per- 
lormaoce of its detective duties, any necessity for the 
magistrate to take personal action in any case ludi 
cially before him ought to cease ’■ 

10 The fecommendationi of th* Police Commis 
Sion were adopted by the Goveroiuent of India and 
ro awtrfairee with them Sir Bartle Frere introduced 
r council on September 20 1860 a 

Dill for tbe Iwtfer regaJation of police Tbe debate 
on the Second reading of this measure, which after- 
wards b«ame act V of ISGl.and is still lo force. « 
raportant as showing that the Government of India 
yarded the exceptional noion of judicial with police 
^tions in the district officer as a temporarv com 
promise. Sic Dames Peacock, the vice presidenr cf 
^«wo|vJ. stoted that he 'had always heen of 
^nionttatafalland complete separation 
he made between tbe two functions,” whdew^-^ 
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THE PROSPERITY OF INDIA 


T UE growth of Indian prosperity is the 
theme of chapter III of the majonty 
report Long ago, the late Mr 
GoKhale, m proposing in the Imperial Icgis 
lative council four tests of the progressive 
character ol a government, mentioned as 
his first test the moral and material im 
proveraent of the mass of the people, but 
he was careful to add 

‘ Under this head I do not loclade those appliance* 
of modern covernment wUigli the British goveraioeot 
has eroWed in thisconntry because were news 

sary for its very esisteoce though they have benefited 
the people such as the construction of railways the 

introduction of posts and telegraphs and things oi 
that kind 

The majontj report however deals with 
these things, and proceeds m the following 
strain 

Valuable light on the general effect of this 
material devlopment on the condition of the people 
of India has been thrown by the recently issnea 


the employment of Indians is the one dealing with 
their intellectual progress Some of the paragraphs 
beariQO' on the economic condition of India rai«e 
question* of a h ghly controversial kind which the 
Comm ssion was never asked to consider and did not 
in fact investigate They cannot be said to be lilted 
oot of the plane of controversy becausecertain figures 
have been quoted in support of a particular inferenw 
That inference IS expressed in the words of Mr K U 
Datta a member ot the Indian finance department 
who was deputed to inquire into the rise of prices 
in India His conclusion ts that an enormous rise in 
the prices of foodstuffs and other necessaries of life in 
India has been accompanied with a proportionate 
r sc 10 wages as that the agricultural and labouring 
classes atleast who form the great majority of the 
popolatton have both been improved in their 
material condition This conclusion has been keenly 
controverted by the Indian press, which does not 
recognise his authority to speak on economic qnes 
tions Without attemptingto discnss the matter in 
Its vanons bearings I shall only roention a few 
broad facts which go to show that in more than o« 
direction the picture sought to be presented of the 
material proefe«s of^ India s general population Is 
inaccurate ana mi$1"^‘““ 


prices dnting the two previous decades The con 
clnsioo there reached is that a teroarkabU growth 


gucwumis misleading 

reporroftheco'mmitteeof enquiry that'®“ 1*808 mimons “n 100?” 50 mifhOM 

meat of India appointed to 'avestigate the wurseof „%ere nflected by famines within 

certain areas mentioned and from 1888 to 1908 
more than 160 millions were affected by famine 
conditions In parogroph 71 of his report he P«f«ea 
his narrative of the factors affecting the growth of 
oopolatioo in these words - The most important 
meW nflectiug the growth of popnlation between 
1691 and 1911 was famine The familiar furies in 
the tram of famine are cholera dysentery and fever, 
which play havoc with an already enfeebled popula 
lion Since 1896 when plague made its first 
appearance in India it seems to have sreured a 
pJrmaoent foothold lathe country Mr Datta says 

.V- fiMth of the fourteenth centurv ’ 


of national prosperity has place which has 

been accompauied by a rise in prices 

This IS followed by some quotations lu 
the footnote from Mr K L Datta s re 
port, and the Commissioners have not 
even forgotten to note that Mr Datta is 
a Fellow oi the Royal Statistical Society 
Mr Chaubal, alluding to these observa 
tions, says 

The relevance of the figures of material pfo^fKnty 
• to the three great questions in connection wicn me 
services which we have been commissioned to en 
qire into is not very obMOUs The really 
portant figures that have a distinct beating on me 
problems before us are those relating to inlen^ 
tual progress of the country during the last ow year 
The want of careers for young wen is 
problem of anxiety to parents in most conutnw bn 
perhaps in no couotrv in the world is it so acute and 
accentuated as m India ” 

Mr Justice Rubim deals mth tins pmnt 
somewhut more m detail Here js what 
he says 

In chapter HI of the majority report under th« 

^heading [changed conditions of 
} amount of matter is introduced ^hosc re!evaii« t 
./the questions under enquiry is but of ® ”” 

character The only paragrajh »h cU bos a d ^i 

bearing ou one of the suljects referred tons namely 


Since the black death of the fourteenth century ’ 

(I believe he means that which raged in Europe) 
there has never been such inortahty trom plague ns 
■o India between 1806 and 1912 The mortality 

waseveiifrora'Oto 83 per mille though at times 
itwasconsiderablj hgber The Punjab (the home, 
imav parenthetically point out of India s brave 
moldiers) had lost by 1913 about 2 2o0 000 persons 
from plague out of a total population of under 
20 000 000 It IS interesting to note that ‘he 
mill on Imit la the plague raortalitv was not 
reached till 1904 when 1 U3 933 deaths were 
corded The lowest death rates during the 
r^nol from 1901 to 1912 seem to have been in 
twTyears the figures standing at 29 l-and 
“l 7 oer 1 000 respectively during the intervening 
«-ira they varied between 30 9 and 33 2 per thou 
innd The seriousness of these facts cannot beds- 
connted because inspite of ll em Indii has shown 
cMS«lerable rccuP'rative powers ns indicated by 
the increase in the total population between 18Jl 
and 1911 from 387 to 31o m Ihons Nor in the face^ 
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Scientific chairs of physiology, pathology, 
materia medica {or pbarcaacology) and 
and their connected posts should be 
t open to all comers, and officers of the cisil 
services shoqld compete for them on the 
terms as the general public.” 

Jlr Abdtir Rahim obserres : 


ride the larger interests of the country and of the 
general population ' ‘One has on]/ to look at the 
schedniesto anaexnre XII of the majority report to 
realise that no real change in the sitnation is intended 
and that appointments in the proposed civil medical 
service will remain as mnch the monopoly of the 
offiMrs of the Jadisa medical service as they are at 
present, with this difference, that they will adopt 
a different ofTicial designation ” 

Justice AbJur Kabitn then proceeds as 
foltons 

That the Indian medical service in the past has 


A ^ proposed the ezclasion of all professional 
whether In the ordinary arts colleges or m 
•prtlal lastitntions like the medical colleges from the 
. any service To fill these appointoieots for 

fj. original powers of mind and thonght mat me rnoian menicai a 

Sita distiQgnisbed work to their credit are wanted, done good work is not denied nor is it denied that 
• M ooTioosly inespedient, as the facts disclosed in ,t contains able men The services rendered by it in 
■» 7* *^jdence have amply shown, that the authonties developing m*dical education in India are fully ap- 
Pfi '’“it ** required, or ordinarily expected, to con preoaced by educated Indians Sat we have now a 
their choice to the limited personnel of a body of Indian medical practitioners whose average 
' The ordinary service conditions are efficiency is ofa high level, and not a few among them 

^ ^I'^ays favourable to the growth of such men have acqnired distiactiou m the pursuit oftheir pro 
SBo cannot at least be depended upon to ensure an fession as surgeons physicians, gynoecologists, and 
adequate supply 1 have therefore recommend^ gooa Itistbroash these Indian practitioners that 
^Sat for all appolotments of a professorial status the fbe blessings of the modern medical sciences have be 
fPfactiee should b*tosecure men of acu^vemeotwher gon to be realised by the people of India But there 
I tver found for the more important snbjwts of study ^re however still numerous classes of the popnlattou 
and research, and that the state should offer them who do not benefit by western wdicme and with 
such reasonaWe terms as will be suitable In c^h whom it has yet to be popularised, and tbiswiUoaJr 
CMS IhaveshowamtheappropriaUannexnrestbat beeffeeled .l and as the strength of the indegenous 
the report of the majority has failed togivefoUre- professiou increases The total strength of 

cogniUouto this obvious^ sound principle for fear todiao pracniioners with registrable qnalificatioas 
ofcaMia^«Jinry_to «docaVooaI service isaboutlSOO aud tbtir number must be enormously 

increased before it will be possible to combat tvitb 


auy degree of suceess tbe vanoni diseases of which 
India t* at present the victim Having regard to 
the still very limited character of the classes which 
offer a lucrative field for the practice of western medi 
cine, the pratieal ezclnsion of Indians from those 
valuable indncements and opportunities which the 


and the fudiaa medical service While this appre 
heosion of theirs is nofouoded, their proposals show 
an isadeqoate appreciation of the real needs of 
^oeral, professional, and techoicat edncatioo in 
India at the present day ” 

Again, 

”X think itisajost demand that all professorial civil medical departmeut offers'is naturally keenly fete 
“Ppomtmeots aud also the directorebips of the larger Us inevitable effect will be to check the growth of 
Ubotatones m the bacteriological department should the medicai profession , and of all the professions in 
befiUedoalybyrneu whohave distmgnished original India medicineis preeminently the one to whichit 
Work to their credit, and should not be treat d as onght not to be said, ’'thus far aod no farthefflC’ 
f^c* for a close service The incnmbeats of such The chief specific complaints made against the 
posts should be sought In the open market bntifthe present system are First,that qualified Indlausdo not 
“«st man available for a particular post Is to be found bod proper scope in civil medical work in the country 
in the Indian medical service, or jo the locally rectui Secondly, the erelusive control by officers of the Indian 
Ud services, there will be no objectiou to bis being medical service, ofthe civil hospitals almost all of 
oppolated *1 ehoold also meatiou here that the bead which are under the management of the Government 
[nP* the Indian medical service himself admitted and also of the bacteriological department, practi 
^hat there were a great many ludians ‘ who would c&lly means the evlatioa of the members of the inde' 
curemelv well m orofessors ’ That men tike Dr pendent medical profession from hospital work end 
of Bombay Dr S‘ P Sarbadhicary. Dr KilraUa from the opportunities of' laboratory research On 
*ircar, and Dr 'KedarNath Das of Cakolta, and Dr this point, what could be gathered dunng the inquiry 
^ M Nair of Madras to mention only a few promi was that It was not possible for experienced and 
sent names should’ be precluded by the present competent members ofthe independent profession— 
arraugemeats from professorial appointments in their apart from the question ol post graduate training- 
special subjects and worn hospital work altogether is to have a lair and boaourablc sphere of work.especial 
fa Itself 8 sufficient cODdeonatlou of the present lylu the hospitals, tide by side with members ofthe 
System ” • Stress was laid before ns upon the necessity ladiao medical service Thirdly, it was a general com 
Efprorfdmg Bufopean doctors for the families of the plaint that the employment of this military service 
European emplojM of the GoTernraent as they do in^the civil depat^ent is producing all ^e injunous 
oot like to be treated bv Indian practitioners If efleclsofsnteidised competiboa FonrtbJy, that the 
the argument on the Europeanside is sought tobe reservation for this sernw of professorial chaira 
pushed totbislennth thatbecause there happensto both scientific and chmcal. has lo a number oflnstan 
one or two European officials .n a district, the eesled to uosatisfaclory appointments Theevideo 
^temnst provideth^ with a European doctoror ce shows that all tfawepomU in the complaint arc 
^mber of the European medical serriee, it is pnaa well fauuded. and indeed the facts being as they are 
•«<teie unreasonable aud cannot be admitted to over it could hardly be otherwise 
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THE EDUCATION’ SERVICE 


T he Comratsslooers m their •report say 
that the ‘proMncial’ branch of the 
educationdepartmentorigiQaU7Conuo> 
ted only a diflcrence of pay, as in the pub- 
lic w orks department, but it has gradually 
“drifted into a definitely infenor position, 
notwithstanding that it conUmsa num 
ber of officers who are doing work of no 
less importance and %aluc than that 
done by members of the imperial seriicc 
In attempting tojustify different rates of 
salary lor Europeans and Indians for the 
same work, the report makes certain ob 
serrations from which \vc <iaote the 
following • 

•■We thvoV that the cneraoei^ wbwh no* e*»»t 
are du* rather to the preTailiojj ditference* of digoujr 
than of paj. **“1 d»at harmooT can exist lo a 
ertn without absolute ef|uaUty of eiuolameolt It 
doea not, howerer. follgw from the aceepUi^ of 
this tteaeral prinelple that stataiorr natires of India 
ooit at all times aaJ in all <ireuinnances<;<t less 
par than ibew Luropeao colteaifues or that the 
dillereflce between tlriiish aod fodtao rates can be 
measnred by an Wentical amnuat 
every aer vice Such a conclusion wouU ripbtiy be 
tcfiafded as derogatory to India 

To illustrate what the commissioners 
mean, they add s 

•V There may be a serrice *o whKh toUalile 
Haropeans can be oblaincJ from 
modest cost, either because the standard ol 
nary edncauoo tvuinrrd >* 
becaose the riual.ties needed ace 
po«»es*eil by British schoolboys or for both these 
Kasons . and yet this •*“>» ™ ”1 V™ . 

whxrb no slatotory natlre of India shonld odma 
ted without bavin? given goarantees of the bighest 
qualities In such a •crvice the 
statutory oatire of Indif rcnulred may well be m 
high in relation to the groeral ran of Indian aaUnes 
as^tlie aalsry of the I nropean oricer i* Jow In 
relation to the general run ot British salaries 

After the enunciation of thin strange 
doctnne of equality both of maltrinl ^ros- 
petts nnd in moral qiiaulic^*. the Com- 
missioners proceed ; 

■ Wc feel, m sreorer, that the teisons of amlnneot 
wWh snggeit equatify of payment are stronger in 

the caw ol the ndministrative posls grurmtlr { nnd 
ef the education service »n particular, where tte 
o-beers aftecie-1 are in such c)-»e touch with the 
vouth of the country that it ti sp-xi« ly Imporlant 
to avoid aay tlroie^t of suspuioii about their 
treatment- ’ 

Then, dtacus»ing the que'tlon of the pav 


of Indian educational officers with Euro- 
pean degrees, the commissioners obserte . 

‘ Obvious objections can be urj;ed to offering h'^ 
er rewards to men eduetted abroad thaawre oirertd 
to those who have passed through the edacatioual 
.nstitauoas of their own coaatry Such n policy 
mast tend to retard the development of Indian e- 
cation and appears to give official recognition to the 
view that the universities of India are inferior to 
those of Hurope tVe are, however, assured bvouf 
Indian colleagues that public ooioion in Inma 
attaches importance to securing absolute equality 
between Ciiropeani and Indians who have been 
thcongh the same educational course The nuiawt, 
of persons concerned li not large, and la view of the 
strength of the sentiment eipressed wearc not pre- 
pared to rtcomtncnd a dtpartnre from eiisting 
practice ’ * 

• Poor members of the Commission, e g , the Bset 
of Roaaldibav, Sir .Murray Uamtniek, Sir \ alentine 
Cbirol, and Mr T C Sly, have recorded a strong 
minute of dissent against this recommendation nftbc 
coretbissiooers Tn^ consider that between Indian 
and Coropeans, difference of psy is 'a legitluiaU 
Ktouodofdifferrnllalion.' beenuse the latter baveto 
serve abroad, among surroundings, climatic and 
otherwise, wbirb impose upon them a heavy strain 
To nalotatn the same distinction of pay among 
Indians educated at home and abroad ishoweTtf 
illogical, unjust inexpedient, aad ‘the height of 
foUv,’ because (1) it is an lUvUious and nopopular 
distinction, (3) U gives nn undue advantage to the 
rich boy of niodetate abilities who can proceed to 
Coginod to prosecute his studies, (3) it cttlTuseithe 
false and most undesirable idea that the Indian «da> 
rated in bis own country It Inferior In status and 
ability to his felloir countryman who has been pari 
ly edweatrd abroad (1| It pUees a perjieinal and 
irritating discount, lu the ryes of tbe yuntb of Indi 
upon the institutions ol their own land The argu- 
nirnts against, according to Indians, tbe 
ol service aod the higher rttei ol pay and tbe tno 
generous leave rules which are granted to Lnronc«*« 
ore. therefore, la the npiuion of these members 
whelming and uonnswcfablc' The remedy Is the 
csta^lshment in India of inslitiitions ‘capable of 
satisfying the highest educational aspirations of brf 
fienple,’ and the conimiisiooert as a body ‘recomtneod 
lucaeores designed to achieve this ohiect * But f'f 
Thnsdore Morisjo, another member of thr Con) 
eni<sion. is not satisfied that the arguments fcf 
diRereotiatlon In the matter of salaries act 
enoTiiKiag ■ At present the Oavernmeot of India 
does not pay the Indian who is serving la his 
own province anv less than the Indian who 
•vfving far from fils home, and yet the Mn 
who has to serve la the I’snjab has perhaps nbetler 
title to n foreign service nllowanec than an Ungluh 
man serving in ihi. same province whise r 
hare made their home In the Ilnnslayas. The 
wisely flechoei to lutcsligale the personal and 
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foi?!-.,. of the edncation department, la 

i« -I. J**™ Tfeor of the important part witieh 

P'^Jt »o the 

r watofoienaing eastern and western cntlure 
nnf»_. That beinff so grounds of 

^ J »«?g’est that the staff should coatam officers 
what « best «n both einUfsUota, 

*l'^=!d isu£tanf,af-'‘'^^* 

The Commission divides tlie superior 
®‘Tyice into tv\ o classes, cinssi aud class II, 
and also provides certain special grades 
^oove class X In class I they propose the 
JjpoiQtment of qualified Indians in nhat 


Sestic circaastancM of its officers and to maVc them 
Jsroundfor a differentiation of salary becaosc it 
•sows that It would be nupoasible to aseess them 
iMlly m terms of tnooey ' Eren if it be held that 
^etconoraie-nrauments for differentiating between 
^KShshmen nod Indians are stronger than 1 conceive 
henj to be, the political reasons against such a 
course are, to tay tntod orerwhelmiog Indians feel 
that they are slighted by being assigned as a clast 
less pay than Enclishtnen when they are doing the 
same work In India the rate of salary is so common* 
fy taken as a cnteriQQ of merit that this is not alto> 
gether onreasonable Out whether reasonable or 
unreasonahte the feeling is there and we have to take 
aceooat of hamaa nature as (t is not as it might be 
The political nnwitdom of app'arine to put a slight 
upon Indian officers at a class needs no demonstra 
tion The Dusconsttnction to which this policy is 
open in the mmds of aaievolent people is also obvi 
out * The OoTeroment of India, they argne is 
composed of Englishmen, and they take good care 
to look after their own coootrymea, so they bare 
found an excuse for giving them bigger salaries than 
Indians " Even a Government as clean handed as 
the Government of India cannot afford to give such a 
handle to Its enemies , it must be seen and acknow 
ledged to be fair When the arguments are so erenly 
balanced as they are m this case, it should choose the 
eooree which is not open to soy miscoostroctioo 
“t Justice Abdur Kanim, alluding to the enormons 
ri'einthe costofliring speaks ot those social and 
«hgiOD8 obUgatiDOS which in the East still largely 
the place of those amenities of life which among 
•^ropeans hare come to be r garded as lodisoens 
,^5e, and would bare the Goremmrnt bear this id 
V,*'°d in fixing the Indian rates of pay The extracts 
irom Mr K I Datta’s report quoted by the com 
mi'sioners go to show that the standard ofliring 
among Indians has also risen higher and higher with 
the rise of prices All th s has been m a manner ad_ 


they consitler to be substantial numbers 
The term 'professor' is henceforth to be 
reserveil for the highest class of educa 
tiomsts ns a personal distinction, the 
others beiug called lecturers and assistant 
lecturers They further observe 

‘ a strong ease has beta made oat far the 
creation of a certain number of professorial chairs — 
wc suggest twenty m the first instance— the holders 
of which should expressly be liberated from the 
ordtaary work of preparation for the 8 A Examt 
nations These chairs should be outside the college 
staffs should be open to all alike whether Enropeans 
or fadinns and whether Governraeot servants or not, 
on the same terms and should carry a rate of pay 
saffieiently high to attract men of distinction 
who have already established their reputation in 
Europe or India Care should also be taken that 
no chair IS Created save >n a snbjeet capable of being 
parsued to the point of originality in India Thus it 
would be wrong to establish chairs of English 
Iiteratnre or English history right to create those 
of physics, geology and Indian archaeology * 

la a Note submitted by the Earl of 
Ronaldshay, Sir Valeatioe Cbirol, and Mr. 

H A. L Fisher, they state that the colle 
ges might have a chance of thriving if they 
were relieved of all norLop to the stan. 
dard ol tbe intermediate examination In 
the Indian colleges, 

"The professors are largely concerned with work 
of a character more elementary than any which tt 
nndertaken in the universities of tbe west. The 
professor of an Indian college tbongh he may be a 
man of great mteltectnal eminence, is not a professor 
ID tbe tense m which that term is employed in the 
ttoirersities of Great Britain and Germany Qe is 
part school master, part college lecturer, and save 
10 rare mstapcee, Iact.s the leienre or the appetite for 
original work ’ 

Then they proceed to consider 'how best 
to create and sustain a passion for leam- 
jog among the university teachers’ and 
observe • 

First, then, India should possess a body of teachers 
who hare the root of original worken theta Then 
these teachers shoold be given facilities for the highest 
fonns of intellectual development and inflnence 
They should have the use of good libraries and 
laboratories Thej should work to the stimnlus of 
ncongeotal Intellectual society Tbe bulk of college 
drudgery should be taken from their shoulders • 


of thecommission Jnpara22 of and wbatever teaching of a mom popular oatare they 
5‘"®hthe raaiority observe 'They [(ndiansj too may be called upon or may desire to give should be 
oad been affected fay the general rise in price* and regarded as a minor featnre of their activities The 
loey, too had their own special financial burdens main part of their teaching energy sbonld be expended 
juoreover amongst edncatedlndiansnew standards of aponafew selected pupils desirous of fitting them 
gaming general acceptance Alceadymaay selves for the life of stndv Itisno'too mnebtosay 


llViag 

Of the higher officials had come to live in European 
■tyle ci(ber/Tom preference or becanse of tbe obli 
^tions imposed upon them by tbeir official position " 
P'f’voald teas Appear that&Jl the groaad*, whether 
■ jpnlicy orjnstice of differentiating between Euro* 
^ans and Indians doing the tame kindofwotki 
When closely examined, are found to be without 
Substance 


that such a body of professors working nnder favour 
able rooditioos wonld in the course of a geoeratios 

* t,«t ns hope that this will not mean la practice 
that all the drudges wiH b* fndians and all the 
professors, bnog in tfw pure and calm atmosphere 
of study and te'eareh, Europeans. 
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raise tbe whole loteltcctual toae of the Icdiaa n&tver* 
sities " 

The Note nghtly concludes : 

‘ Western knowledge IS Talnable to itself, but for 

S minds in India the most frnitfal discipline is 
id br those branches of learning in which 
western ideas and methods are brought to the inter* 
pretatioa and criticism of eastern things ” 

Mr Justice Abdur Rahim’s opinion 
may be gathered from the following ex- 
tracts from his minute of dissent 
* The present arrangements in the edncation de 
partment hare proved a failure because, in the first 
place, the principle of mahiag appointmenU on the 
basis of specialised qnalifications was hardly re 
cognised the whole department being practicallT 
organised nnder a rigid serrice system to the second 
place thongb the theory was that both the impena) 
and provincial services contained posts of cqnal im 
portance, the salaries &.c , fixed lor officers recmited 
in England and in India respectively were grosslv 
uurqaal, giving rise to lorguality lo statas, and 
thirdly, bnanse there was no promation allowed 
from one servicn to the other r or this department 
an integral part of my recommcndatioos is that a 
aafficient number of proleisonal chairs and some 
other important ednca tiosal appointments sboald be 
•et apart for men who have already done valoable 
worL and for the less inipoctaet appoiattnents my 
reeonimendattoo istbat these should be a service re> 
cmited for in India Officers of the former class 
•boold be obtained wherever arailahle FcrclBctrt 
of the latter dais there ahonld be a liberal provision 
for study leave to enable them to carry on special 
itndies and research in Europe The proposals o( the 
majority on the other hand are based on some 
’ grounas of policy," which accordiog to tbcm oeees 
sitaUthe employment of young English gradoales 
and a practical coonrmatioo of the present close 
service system ’’ 

Mr. Justice Rabim proposes that 90 
such posts should be set osidc and filled 
by the appointment of speaalists who 
have already done original work of a high 


order, and these men should be paid 
XjOOOto 2,000 rupees a month ^ The 
maining 48Gposts should be recruited from 
among the oest Indian graduates aval’ 
able, on a salary rising from Rs 230 
1000 


"I am convinced that no scheme less radkal 
this will adequately meet the present requirements 
India, combiniug economy with a great loceuti 
to our best men to devote their lives to the b 
edaeational work This is to toy mind the only 
toereatea true academic atmosphere in India aad 
steadily raise the general level of learuiug in the 
country, enabling India ultimately to take her pro 
per place among the nations of the world as a 
tnbutor to the stock of human knowledge " ‘ In per 
baps no other department have the defects of the 
arlifici'tl division into imperial nnd provincial obvi 
oosenoagh wherever it exists, led to such deplorahl. 
results Tbechiercansehftt been the gross disparity 
of pay, which has naturally resnlted in the officen 
drawing the larger salaries assuaiing a su«i 
status In administrative services like the Indian 
civil service and the police, it IS possible for the bead 
of the department to allege that the administrative 
ability of officers of the semen to which they them 
selves belong Is of a higher order than that ol the 
personnel of the locally recruited service, which is 
mostly engaged in the Jc*s important dntles 
Dot IS jissessirg the mpective merits of men la a 
depattment like that of eoncatiOD, which gives scope 
and opportesity to the officers to aehiere work 
whose valne can be appreciated by the world et 
large, the drportaental jodgment eocsti for very 
little That Dr P C Roy, the well known chemist, 
Mr Sircar the histonan. and come otben who could 
be named ahonld be condemned to the service of a 
lower atatus, while an average young English grada 
ole IS appointed to a service with more than double 
tbeemoluments and with aligher status is aiuffi 
wot proof of the uniODudness of the arrangement.- 
It was bv a ^i^readth chance that the famous 
pbysiCTst Dr J-C Bose has escaped being treated as 
amembtrofthe lower service, and if Rabindranath 
lai^Tt the poet, had chosen no edocational career lO 
ibeOOTeronient service he aUo would probably have 
found himself in the provincial service ^ 


THE PROBLEM * STATED 


I— Tnu Majority Rcpobt. 

I T Is also to be noted that within the decade 
Covered by tbeevneus of 1911 literacy in Eog^h 
increared by SO percent and was claimed bynrally 
l\i mdhon persons These bold figures, however, 
convey botj a Tfiy faint Impresiion of the extent to 
which the spread of western kdocation, despite aQ 


tendfdoot enJr toco’ 
the mrele of Indiana more or less dirtcilv fan 
western thoughts and western niclhois, but 

T a ^ e»»toms interpose between ihl 
wmmnnilies bad eatlet at w”’’ ° 

between Europeans nnd Indians Western e' 
may, indeed, be said to have prod^^a 
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lodiTn Opinion which, through the medium of the 
English language, has brought the communities 
ol the vast Indian peninsula not only into 
cMser communion of thought among lhemsel«« 
hot also into closer dontact with the minds ofroe 
British people We need only mention m thi* 
connection the Indian national congress vvitU 
its political activities s>e are not eoneernea 

Bat It brings together periodically from 

India a large body ol Indians who have been cdoca 
ted on western lines, and whose discussions are con 
ducted in English because it is the only laagnage 
they have all m common Founded four ye^f bewt* 

;he Public Services Commission of 18 S 6 — 87 Issu^ 

ta report, this body has since assamed considerable 

niportance, and in the evidence given beioreuswe 
lave hnd proof of the influence which it esercisM 
iver the public opinion of the educated classes 
ivery quarter of India Another very 
hcation ofthe stimulating effect of western «d®c* 

;ioa Is the rapid increase of bterary and jouroabsl.c 

ictivity In 1890—91 there were only 1 -*34 P^'oting 
iresses, 547 newspapers, and 330 periodicals, ^“er 
18 in 1011-12 the totals nere 2Sol presses. 6^9 
lewspapcra and no less than 2 269 periodicals The 
lumber of boohs published in European 
the vast maionty m English-rose from 064 at the 
tarlier to 1,596 at the later date, and 
Ushed tn Indian languages from 6 39o to 9 9SS 
ladiansm rapidly growing numbers have gone into 
the legal profession Bat the study of the higher 
branches of science, for medicine for eogmeetiog. and 
for other technical purposes, has likewise come into 
crowing repute, whilst the urgent demands for the 
improvement of industrial and commercial education 
indicate a realisation of thepart which tliedevelop 
ment of the vast natural resourees of 
modern lines must play in the progress of the Indian 
people Financial and economic questions have also 
attracted increasing attention, and as 
ready noted, there has been a growing 
of the valne of organisation especially for 
tnral purposes In a word the value of » 
education is being more and more widely rwognised . 
more and more men who have made contributions to 
science and literature, or have achieved disunction in 
other walks of life, are being produced , and amongst 
the boons announced at the Delhi Durbur doringtne 
royal visit to India none was more graCefolIj nppreci 

^ated than the promise of a generous grant forednea 

tjonal purposes ” , - 

1^ 'tte ha« shown in the preceding ehiipter the in 
.greasing extent to which Indiana hare 
'wrpart in vanons branches of public life I" the pu Akz 
services, however, a« will be seen from the fig «■ g, 
which we shall quote 10 detail in a later clrapur,^ the 
progress achieved by them has been less marked. This 
position of affairs baa been vigorously discuy jd m 
India for some years On the Europ^nn sict the ob* 
jection is not so mnch to the larger empl (,» ment of 
Indians ns to the form in which the dema their 

eraploymeot IS often put forward f**’, al so claimed 
that the number of Europeans admitte j the public 

services is small compared with the 8 jo ^ and popula 
tlon of the country, and that the ^ ^ jamtenance of 

British role has Its corollary in th'.c'mployineot ofa 

, r uropean element in the more .noftant services 

^‘itteniion IS also drawn by Eurr „ «o8 to the practi 
Lg cal necessity of obtaining fro'j, / j_ recruits for 
Jiwnany of the scientific and tec' jjj,,. , owing to 

the lack of educational faci! I - nrodoeinil caodi 

dales with the required ,n India. Doubt 

90Vi-l-t 


.«PToressed as to whether there IS India n 

Mooly of young men with the capaaty 

indigenons ag y po,nt that the mam 

fSIn« o^^h.gh level of efSc.cncy m those services, 
^f^««sitated by the canditions of government in 
IS neces^at 7 j side is that Indians 

the qualities required for admmis 
?rlto«Md tb^ such deficiency ns may hare l^en 

IndmosVre supposed to enjoy the same status as their 

rtfthfTr work Thus they are practical^ debarred 


the educational training wum-u 
IS a breach of the »P'rit. >f "ft of the >1“"- , 

as weVas mth the vernacular lauguaget, eonititute 

'^VjalUy withEuro^a the* administration This. 

P^w™- >■"' »"'■ 

submitted fur our consideration 

U-MR M B ClIAOBkL. 

■-The quest^^* 

portantpartoFtb . branches of the 

?«.ploymentonnd'ans .a^t^hemgn^ service, and the 

service ^belowe . ^ been and mast conl^ 

subordinate setv^. v^^ natives of the 

nne to be niai 7 ” puropeans cannot afford to 

country, part^ausc jj^^^ ^ t, 

• Jostle, *^A^‘“|‘Xicc'*Earophn, earn full 

brooil.!. ot tho JOth jtor. 

pension and retire o thev are eligible for retire 

SroVUt.."" ^ *■’ 

year ^ 
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»ma!l 

preKnrpoiitKa! conditions of India, to be opproach- 

ti nndlUlied at from a broad, far re.-ichiaf*. and atrength of the other scnooi. 

m— M r. Justice Abdur Rauw. 


'TbemaiosigniGcaoeenf the '^laosed conditions 
Bdiaisto be found to the g^f “ “*Jd®ar 
.ease within the last few rears , Like 


ed nndlUked at from a broad, far re.-ichiag. and .»—»h «f«he other school, 
statesmanlike point of view, and these are certain 
factors which must, under the present circumstances, 
be steadilj kept lO mind 

The too limited employment of Indians in the 
higher service IS one of the mam causes ol tbeois 

content and unrest which has recently become so ,eose witnin cne lasi i=w 
marked among the educated classes, and alx^t {^ |, fhomgg a remarkable rapidity ol derel p 
which so much has been heard and written To otiose full meaning is not easily 
understand the genesis of this unrest one must con g,j<ts The factors that have rt^tail 

Bidet what young educated India is at the tnamfold, and cannot be discussed 

present day and how it has come to be what it u will be useful, however, for a , 

is \oung men of the present day do not of the situation to refer to some of the more pr m 
and cannot appreciate the benefits of the llriiishrule sent movements in this connection th, 

to the same degree as did the men of a past genera „forms which hare been institut^ m tne 

tion The Utter contrasted the peace and security community by a notable galaxy oi reiorraei 

otlife and property with the troublous timesUUre parts of India, the Brahma Samaj of Bengm. 

the British rule and felt happy and contented The • - -r.i.. o..s she lUnressed classes 

young mao of the present day takes these great bless 
logs as his birthright When western education was 


the Afya Saraai of the Punjab, the 
mi^on of Madras, and the Servants oflndia Society 
of Bombay, the last founded by Mr Gokhale, are but 

a few of the r tvoone 

who lives I' 


the history and literature of free and advanced perceive that a vast welding force has ci^e into 

western countries and the biographies ofgreatmeo Itmavbesafeto ha«had 

Studied tUeir careers and how they tUurelel for desireble •.goifieaoee the caste system ^ ^avn «aa 
freedom sad liberty, be studied the birth and in the past, the edneated "S“crue! 

of liberal institotioas in western countries, and be the present day regard it at an ondeiiraWe and cw 
beeaoto contrast their state with his own helpless aspersion of their character to have it tuggestrt that 

dependeoee A vague discontent took possession of they do not sympslhise rnth the 

Srr«.” anHa wild enthusiasm to breakthrough or would not deal fairly by them in the discharge of 


his mind, and a wild enthusiasm ^ 
his environmeot seued him He fancied ‘Jja* 
oressiB every direction was hampered b-eate r b ome 
he saw how a small nation, corapatatirely recently 
omteaslowashisown country to civilisation rose 
in splendoor aod worked out iM own saltation 
These forces, which had been working silently, found 


ur would not deal fairly by tl...- -- — - — 

tbeir olEcial duties No doubt there are erratic and 
narrowminded men among theHindui. but so there 
are lu all nations and eommnmties The tiinans 
above all have been the organisers of the Iddian 
National Congress, whose proud boast today is that 
» title “national’ has been amply justified It is 


exoressiOA in the annual national Congress, came to pa.ated out that nimest all 
aheidatthe noted Surat Congress and the school Its ©nginat programme have 


,1 , warm support 

jiwniciiwc ..^..1 find exhihitiOBS had Its lenders of all Indian eommuniltes, whether 

this discontent The phenomenon of *peak from the Congress platform or from that 
.. )„ >!.• <«fitrheioi? of the Moslem League or from the Sikh Khalsa. The 

uoifyiog and democratic spirit of Islam is well 
knowo, sod among the Muhammadans there have 
been no such relics of an old system as the castes to 
mislead those whose knowledge of the Indian people 
IS mostly historical and theoretical Further, it . 

wDicu youuK luuia «u» , . . . iDusl be remembered that core for the poor, so defi- 

this school they wisely placed before their edocatra mtely enjoined by all religions of the east, bas deve- 
countrjmen thegoalof a ‘colonial kIi governniedt joped in the Indian character generally almost an 
and the pririlege of the citizenship of the largest em airflow of chanty and generosity, while the new 
oire 10 the world and they declared that as tuey jootementi have helped largely to divest mneh o' 
made themselves fit for it, they wonid draw nearer philanthropy into more regulated 

to this coal, until India took its proper place in the cj^nnels 

empire as n self governing colony In thes^echrt loquicy has disclosed a remarkable change 

,n the vicerov's legislative council the restricleo era attitude of the MubamniadaQ community 

plovment of lodians in the higher service w a# tM towards the questions debated before us from what 
fteqneut theme of attack on the lines on whKlitBe « was in 18SU 8T At that date the Muhammadan 
administration of the country was run i>y ine ytewi were dominated by n revived hope that con 
incessant elTirts, they have now tieen a^ toper „d«rai,le eocoureemeot would be afforded by the 
suade a very large body of young GOTernment to their desire to regain a fair and fitting 

moderntf s hool >n Indian "nj p^bU^Vi^h ^a^h'sh^standirif of 

workers, the community has shown an earnestness 
* Mr. Chaubal might bare added, as he has himself In keeping abreast of the times not unwo ^ 
shown "and most of the less high by the domiciled their past tradilioos It now holds its own 
Anglo Indian ’’ primary education along with other commUt 


of anarchy of which 

prSbcally all* tbc'‘bigher offices in''the 
monopohs-d by the foreienet aod the Eoropwn 
loomed large in the view of those young men. who 
formed ongiaolly the extremist school A few wise 
aod far-seeiog men. like the late .Mr 9°^’*“’,?:, ?*(" 
the trend of events 
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and JLinhamraadan graduates have locreased withw 

the last nine years hy 80 per cent 

more way to be made up yet, but the u , 

determination with which the „.oole to 

arenowseching to adjust the ideals ot the p P 

BTOdern conditions indicates that the is^nt 

inspired with a new confideoc* ^ ®", t,__. not 

Ahmad cite with cordial ^ “^amniadans to 

he likened the Hindus^ ThVy «?ad.ate with 

the two apples of India s eyes ^ ^ ^ one time 

erinal warmth the advanced political 

expressed from some ®‘ •jational Concresa 

meaiores ad.omtrfby ttaloa^™ 'Tbo 

as beins inconsistent sid commontty 

thaoE= "> «■= poliuenl otHlOTk o.^.ne^^ 

sens J" JnncSies «»«!> •'"S'j 

repc'entatives ns to iii« p oiiblic service The 
reflate recruitmint for th p^o 
keynote of their attitude intimate and n more 

otiiers a demand f°f ® “®:' {“""h the odmiois 
extensive of disabtlUies 

"“A.°forthc .”«fS“o «■« Ih. lod.nos 
they have not found ‘t*' ^ ' tho?e tnefoSed lu 

menti in the administration aho« no because 

the cadres of the pfovioctol ^ for ofHcem 

these appointments mVrVal s 'A^ '» 

tmruilcd in Europe into the » bceoso 

imperial services t**® , *_ been given any 

fe^ahat they cannot ^%hls respect 

th.iiR like opportunity for competing 

nnlinnofthcMoEnl '™P nt P"”“' 

oAicli ndm.n.strnl.rc InKnls, nm “ „E,„ccc 
day Si Uic mote ndtanetd native stain, ^ 

irb?td“;;nrtftSr.jinm,st^^^^ 
S'.?.“ST“ti“.dtay'K.= It ibontd nlsn be no^ 


the “full p”y of administrative capacity 

f/4??nS°e‘ 

rrofSS •oTe'ons.dUle m.En. 

‘“iS professions ” ,io,k°“™Sbs'&d']> 
competition and Uie val ^ f „i,at prevails 

5iSSl=:.EiFBr^ 

oflaw which. oud the Mahouiedon svstems 

knoantothe Hindu and the w occidental. 

and IS. of all remarkable proficiency 

Indians have acquire being particularly 

iii°,Tr'.o"t nto fa PS,"™ mldEeine, m tbe 
suited to uff.r from many disadvac 

hav? to po.nt 

■■"* ri%.iTf‘ae,»ror^”Jt“ pt.e..- 

iSISlp 

men n% women of Europe and America 
^ etmone who knows Jn^a will occur the 
Then to everyo organised momentous 

names o rtligious, educational, and poll 

r."'Sm. tb" bite sVla^sl, ebaosed .be M 
iJoll of India. Under Lord Uail.j'e Kheme of leroros, 
Kane bate been found fit lot appointment ie tbe 
loomns o« , council 

ofThe ^rvtary of «Jtatc tor Indut While on the 
Courts Indians have long esta- 
WiSrte r «P^at.oa An Indian .Us on the ,ud. 
bli.nea k privy council. In tbe face of 

tlu\c foct? It Is hard to Relieve that India is deficient 
S walth of intellect or character 
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in this respect are entitled to far more svcight than 
all the considerations mentioned in the report tahen 
together 

'Then it is said that if the Indian eml service is 
to he lept efficient, <t is important tliat ao olScer 
should attain a position of responsibility at a com 
paratisely early ace, ie.at about SO, that at 
present or even if the age limit* were reduced by a 
year he would be 33 or 32 by the time be attains 
that position, and this i* too late It seems to be 
assumed that as a innior officer his position is not 
one of trust and responsibility I tuinh, on the 
contrary, that the po<ition of an essutantcollector 
or an assistant judge is one of consldembte respon 
sdulity though not the sane responsibility at that 
of a collector or district and sessions judge Looliiag 
at tbe large civil criminal and reveone powers 
exercised by collectors distriet magistrates, and 
district and sessions judges I shonld say thatno one 
ought to be entrusted with them before he is 35,* 
and surely there ooght to be no complaint if out of a 
total Bcrvice of 3a years a person passes only 8 to 
10 years in a junior position of responsibility 
The argument that officers in selection posts as 
rnembera of council 6.C may be m some case* a 
little over sixty is not one to which much weight nerd 
be attaehed 

Mr Justice Abdur Ralum has the follotv- 
iQR on the proposed reduction of the tigc* 
limits 

* This to my mind would be a retrograde measore 
directly in eootrareation of the best ooirersity 
opimon o! great Dritaio and the unammoos views 
of the Indian witnesses 1 am unable to follow 
how It IS possible to allege adonnistrative nec*s*ity 
for the change in the face of decided Indian opinion 
to the eontrory tf la 1830*^7 tbe Secretary of 
State and tbe Covernreeat of India aereed with the 
liodiog of tbe Aitchison Lomraiision that having 
regard to tbe large petetn mngUlerial and eeern 
live, which an Indian Civil servant exercises soon 
after arrival in India, the age of 17— 19 to which it 
is DOW proposed to revert was too low, it is difficult 
to understand how at the present dav, when the 
powers which they exercise are not lets and the 
compUsitles of the sitnation have much increased. It 
is fcBsable to recrnlt school boys for the serriee As 
regards the theory aboot tostex and aplilodex being 
vet and so forth 1 do not tbmh it can bearnoalyti* 
Ob the other hand it is not very diffieuU to under 
stand that a civil servants edocatioa and training 
which has to be completed at lea«t two years earlier 
roust be defective to that extent while tbe three 
years' prohntioa will entail unjustidahle expenditure 
to tbe state 1 

' Another serious ol^eetion to the redoclioo of the 
age IS that it will have theedcct prneticallv ofeloslog 
the 1 ondon door of entry to the Indians This «p- 
prebeorian i> cossiderably borce out by fact 
that only 2 5 per cent of the places olfered were 


* Jusltee Kabim says ' f disagree with tbe view 
of the majority that a civil servant should expect to 
act as a collector and necessarily also os a district 
and sessions Judge at the age ol30 Ths may 
writ lie In the interests of the officer* but not of the 
adniinistratioo.* 


t Every recruit will reetivean allowaucrof £150 
a year out of the In hsn revenues itartng 1 1 * ^nod 
of ttaining in Crgland 


secured bjr Indian candiates betweeo 1878 and ’ 
when the age was 17 19, while the proporl * 
successful Indians increased to 6 6 per cent befwee 
1892 and 1912, when the limits of age were 
21 to 23 or 2S to 2i If the majonty’s proposal 
rednciug the age be considered m cotijuneUon 
tbcir other proposal to make it a condition < 
for admission to tbe London exarelnttion that 
eaadidates must produce a certilcate that for 
linuous period of three years before tbe cxamioati 
he has been pursning his studies in certain school 

be named by the civil service commissioners It bei 

left entirely to ffaeir discretion whether to d 
with the production of such certificate lo the ' 
tional circumstances of candidates coming fro 
India, Indian pnblic opinion will be justified in 
■os that the London examination, by which 8C 
ceot. of the civil oerrice appoinCmeitta arc lo 2>e fil 
under the scheme of the majority report, will in fiitu 
becloxedto Indian eandiuate* Tbe so-called co 
pennaiiou which IS spoken of is that about , 
perceot of tbe appointments wilt be filled lu Inc 
This >s but little more than what was laid down 
enforced for some Tears under the rules of 1879 T 
only pact of the scheme which has some claim tP 
rcgariieil as an advanceupofl the past is the Insti 
tion lo India of an examination fora portion of' 
cadre, but this change of method however welco 
canoot mitigate the serions aspects of their oil 
proposals 1 am convinced that ctyd if the comp 
nation were far more substnatisl end isuefa amp) 
Indian public opinion wouH refuse, and in my onini 
nglilly, to Bsseot to a virlaal cIlacemeDt of th 
eight to a free and equal opporlunity for appoii 
ment to the premier civil service of their country 
am unable to .onccive that advanced political bod 
In India bite the lodiao eatioool congress, reprtsei 
log tbe constitutional school of politics who have! 

K ars been Agitatiog for simultaocottS esataKiaLio 
r the Indian civil service will now, wlieo the slow 
moving Muhammadans and the others hare sv 
ported the demand, should accept an arrangfioeot i 
diaraetrtcaily opposed lo its mam pnociple th 
Indian caodidaies shnald not be limited to a Cr 
propoTliao of tbe civil service appointments ’ 

TjIB PBorOHTION or lADlAAS 

It THE snmer 

As for the proportion bf nppointnicri 
to be thrown open to Intlims, \iz, 23 j 
cent of tbe supenor posts, Mr C * 
obscncsthnt this slioiilcl be riisetl t< 
least 23 per cent ofthewjjole cidre tff» 
Indjan cml scrticc, and not ot the sur 
posts only • Mr. Clrtubil Ins no ' i 
m showing that the so c-vlled ‘trmm 
posts’ or 'inferior posts’ of assistant i« 
and assistant collectors fire posts of 


Theodore Mooson, and Mr Ramsay 
uouaid agree on this paint with Mr t-hauhat 
Jnstm Rahim would go further and so to the 
W iir Chnuhal* fccoramendation, heiuavbc 
t« ncrce With him The result is that four, 

5* j comm, .Sion agree that nine ntip 
^nti in India are in«nflicieni. Had Mr OoVh 
been alive. tJicre enn be no doubt that hii , 

”,K, •” 
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• f a jr^offalf/n liscV, t'n»i l<Tai*tt« fct ftw 
■ JfSrtt It itisltl; law «Lh1i tie MOttrtn 

t>ti.>4u U catlrl Dt»n l<» #t>ute^!rr la Uf Mutr 
rxu’r^K'nicJ, ftliit' (W [<r<;4r*>iuci {>«« vaatl/ 

in'fiatr-l in nuolifra, nsj iii* aitAinnl to « >«r i gti 
rrUMvuiarjiil iiai’MKg At it^r «*iur li< >f ikr it> w 
tW nitlttt of Xnt})«|rrnrrbllr< 
•nil tUl/ (lii|»<«itiun tn aptml lu thr r >ait( wSfr 
tttf 1(. bat |ton« iLroiixh ■ rtmarVaUc 
tntnt rhf (pntun, tli'rriirr (’•turftlljr ptraroia 
ht'U— XMiat t'slniui; )i*( Ittr rlviltao uftht 

prrttnt iUt hr tbc Important datin «Iikh devoltt 
upon him? Tlir aBawrr, wclrar, i* aomriahaT ai 
tutlowt, lie ha< rra I In I nulani it>r Inilian {wnal 
CO<5f, the c<i<le of rrirnloal pr jeeJufr an I ihr evUro'r 
act That may l<e Uie «an total nfhia |r;'at know 
tnige n« netu hart Itarnt notbins of ilw ttn trdr 
ing princi(lrt of law He bat eot evro artn the to 
■lilt tf n enuru When I e arriTti lo lii'Sa he >t luh 
Jfctni to a (Iffultory anl unKltuiiric form c>^(ra>oio;r 
vililch rnntiilt (it IraraiBft by heart tnorr eiJet anl 
otilolo;; a htlle praetliai work lie then talrahlt 
teal un tlie licnrb where hr bai to cope with lawycra 
hiahly traiPcrliD law anl emlowrd by natorewiih 
tubtUtr anil lasrnuity la an uneomuioD ileerrr The 
natarhl mult fjllawt. hone lime or other he hatto 
deal with a eate prrtmtiDS more than uiual rh'Iirulty 
In whteh a lubtle lawyer it enitasrl Cofl»<it>ua»fb>t 
isnoranee he liecnrnet (turned an 1 niakea creort of alt 
iiinda Then he it piUoiled tn the prett wliwh in 
thi» eQsnlry, U ceatrolled by thelejtal prufettirnlo 
an extent Ktrcely parattelnl eftewhere an I tboe 
rnglithjuettee 1« brought intoeofltempt Wedo not 
think that <h'« pwtore »« orerdrawn It f« mott 
free|uently In erifflisal niatitre tbotthe nattee oewe 
papere attack our admlnittcatioo ofjuittre aad that 
rrrnn and Irregalaritiet t«come (he taliject of public 
eriilcum Ititlaaoeh eate« in all eountrrt that ruU 
carriage of Juittee attract* mott atieouoa tut to 
nell hod menae <ate« afTecties pritaterighttitean 
acarctiy be doubt^l that tiQiltar error* occur and the 
tlcpartoicetil proceeding* wbteh come before u* 
(reiiueotly diiptay a (arpntlng Ignorance afctementair 
legal principle* oo the part of (he ofTicrr* conrernnL 
it I* uoaecrttary foruito elaborate the tuhject Igrtbrr 
tie bare *Bid enough to demonitrate the troth of our 
conleation that there I* urgent oeceiiity foriimproTC 
mentand tbalonlr** tome reroeily ran be fovo^tht 
indoeoce and rraotation of the (errice aod the 
CoTernmeol Itaelfare bound to »o(rer "* 


• Theabore extract prote* that the Coremnieot 
know* a* well aodcren better than the general pobl c 
that the eleilian a*adi»pea«r ofjuitice ii an ab*o- 
Intefaitore and that on the other hand saute* of 
India poi>ex« great legal aenmen nod hare 'attnined 
to alar higher ttandard of training’ The loetilable 
eonclotioQ whikh any body ofaaoepcr*on* wonld be 
diipofcd to draw from tin* etate of thing* it that id 
ailiudicial, niagiiteeial and rerenne function* repair 
Ing a knowledge of law the ctrdian tbould, in the 
intcreit* oftbe administration ofjottice, berepfoetd 
^ the trained iodiao lawyer Dul this obTroni coo 
elution doe* not (uggett itself to cither the Coeers 
ment ofXodia or the Public sereices commntioner* 
The; both apply themselre^ to tinkering with the 
training of toe Indian cirilian, and snggesl sight 
modifications which will efTeet no real improrniKnt 
■o the situation by do they do so ? Not lo the inter 
est of the masie* turclj, at whose expense the civilian 
acquires such legal training ns he possesses. They 


Wtr klinll BovL* finoic from Mr, J*^*'*^ 
Hiiljim’k xiMf fnimilr, Mltrrt iK'tId'im '^>'0 
Ihr Aiilijfct V it!i a finntcry 
mntd l.o«t\Jctlfjr. 

ffmdfint pf /a l^n frtm th /pfut dffj 
mt! t (pmtttfijllr curlM''fJ pni ikfag'aAp*! 

trsKtHfenrt-^Th* temoisl of’iJdi’-stI appositmutH 
iie«it ihe cslte rf ih* li»<! in nul temee <* 
trmdje ami *! outd lie fJly rrcngnited Theo^'l 
ro * (ions under which tl ti territe was drawn ipoo 
lor ril ng a number of laJicul apfvi nunenit ba* 
t<ern obtoeie The f>*;ect of en ploying such <‘5' 

«t* piinunlf to I rip in rlamtig lie orgarisst on <?* 
lulcial aadministrai on in Itxfia on a lys’cnatiC 
Iitu*, tiK actuil work efa Im n tieemg il ^ Uwi be 
left at frit ent irlr in the hand* of f id an Jt-dgea I’uX 
lawyer* trained in He Muhaniffiadati end Ilmd* 
»]r#irmt ,«.TIe profrttion of law lit* aiead ly and 

rapi *lf grown boih tn njmberi and efiriency all oxti 
Indii eiot only in I) e pres Jrncjr t'lwni but also in the 
protinect In the larger provinret.-.Madras. I engal 
anl liomb*y~ihr ind gepo-ii eteoient of the irof'^K 
•on tia* become so strong tiat th» predominance w 
Xnglsh btiMitrri, who uni 1 recently ted tie bar, 
hat entirely d sarp'arrd from the frst two prov nee* 
and IS on (he po-M of iliupprartag from ite C'l er. 
The keen compel i on that naw etit(i>n the pro'eti 
100 ha* had ns naivni efTrct in enhanrint the aeerafie 
sttndard «>l e/Tioericy , «h le ll e leader* ef the Ind an 
bar to-day s-oulJ stand etmpaiisoo m Icarnirg anl 
abity With ileir confiete* in ether tnunlnei 
That tie higher branthrs rif the profess ons Con* 
usim, of the barnttert, the raV It of the h'gli 
ccMits and tl irf tnotis, adrocates and pleader* 
today offer a reiy ample field for recru tment of Ue 
{Mcmryin India does not adinit of any real doabb 
Th’»utl ii now re'eiTitip proper reeognit on to f»r 
at the buiitst Inbunats, ea, the fa gli count, are 
concerned, where senior barrister* and pleader* are 
MiDg appointed in increas ng namWrt, and it m ght 
be presumed (bsi Ihe r serricei would hate been 
St R more Urgeir utilised, but for the statute which 
icauires that one third at least of the numher cf 
yudge* cf the high court* mutt be member* t>f the 
Indian citil serrice The Junior member* of the 
pnifcssion hire alwaya been employed in the protio* 
cial judicial aerrice* and try tie great Iwlk of the 
•uu* in the district The reputation won by ind 
Mgesc^aJIgridei recru led from the profetsioav 
high and has not been qomtioned before nt. On tf* 
® her IwnJ, the constitution of the Ind anciril serr 
and the rond HOPS of Its recruitment are such that it 
has not afforded sufficient opportunity to its members 
lo keep pace with the tast development of the Ang'o- 

do tbj. Ucause they are conscloos that they most not 
tread upon the Tested Interest* of the Xnd aa frr3 

"bich thongh thoroughly 
theraseUe* wou^ld prrjod^iallr nffcct the 
^o»p«t.of tbeterrice This.* what t^argnment 
and regard for the wel' 

We tnaise* a* opposed to the interest* of the 
RMiy eomet to Nor should we forget lostice Rahi 

/'’'I’?''! S SA.i„ 

aa^trio nnraTehngft system of 

uii'”'’"™ ‘'ll'''’ 1””" o' ' 
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Inaiaa legal system or ttiih the growth of sp®*^***'®*^ 
Laowledgt and aptitude in the profession which na> 
talen place within the last 30 years . » ^ cn 

^ot the least of the objections to the method of o* 
iBfdistnct and sessions judgeships from the indiao 
arilsemce is the cost of the training which it 
Aaril servant will hate for at least eight years “ 
tfie worl of a less important appointment otner 
as a magistrate and eiecuiite officer as 
as a maasifl and a subordinate judge The averag 
pay of provincial service officers who fill IM greai 
ba’!. of magisterial and executive 
the same class IS Rs 434 a month. 
aad subordinate judge’s, average pay t« Rs 4 -^ 
l!ie average pay of the Indian civil servant h o 

acting allmvances There are at present 
Civil service judicial posts, and the for 

minor appointments which have to b 
iheir training is about 8 lacs, .and the 

lafilling these minor appointments by ajjout 4 

lervams and by provincial service 

ICS a year So much caio m 

onlv be mstified by a clear and substantial 
iffl-iency^ far from that, the ’* 7 '" " 

jaaisat.on 1$ >11 suited 

The defects of the Indian civil service system in 
ensuring the qualification needed for judges have long 
Igftatel the 5 lnds of the Indian authorities and have 
been growing more and more manifest with « » 

after an active correspondence which went o'J , 

Se Govemmentof InS.a and ‘he Secretary of Sute from 
IM3 to 1907 the Government of India (l-0'<V^Xr’ 

sttuatiotv m these emphatic terms - 1' 

difficult to exaggerate the political 

present situation or the importance o 

a material improvement m the capacity. J*"® 

status of the Indian civil service judges »«• 

possible at any rate in the 

justify a system under which a gentlem 

BO tBOBl.dE. Of evil la., and »ho hos B.v.t b.'” m 

side T civil court in his life ran be and ofte ciseu 
-step pronoted to be * ^ijoarc 

to hear appeals from subordinate judges wboarc 

l^^med lawyers with years of •ssal . , 

^ The history of the service shows 
tance of its members to *dopt a jodici 
been increasing with time, so that it hec*'" . 

to offer the inducement of increased pv) 

the trvdition has persisted that the «««»« 
mem IS more sought after by the best men than the 
other branch , 

Not only has the freer at nosphere 
and executive work more attractions for t . 
there is a feeling that as a judge , 

n. .qojr. pigs Bind, lo «t “ 

^feeling was very graphically described to *»* °T 
I able member of the local ctviI service of 'ladras 
^ A civilian judge who has never been , 

r scenes, never kfted a plamt or a written statemwt 

nor examined or cross examined a ,« 

life, must be at a considerable disadvanta„ 

92Vi-16 


It the true md important Acts of a case. 
S^SlfbS it.; ™b.. n. of '»t.r oMlo^y 

SJ -11 bB.”“..l..rf OB Ih. 

‘.J.’J.JI’o'b “"'lo '“y Sbit'." S “ 

him Thvt i» not capable of being 
learned except by years' experience and tnining. 

It is Mtf^edby passing an examination however 
la: I* ■« iwissible to acquire it on the bench, 

bjr^lyat agreatcosttothe litigant public. There 
have l«en aid service judges who surmounted all 
these difficultie> and made the continuance of the 
Sssible for so long 

IS unround, and the authorities shojtd, I think, be 
nreoared to discard it The proposal, for its improve 
S should be regarded only as a provisional 
measure The only reform which is worth trying 

m Z loduB o.il .or'iO« ■?«"" " I”? 

Bold for lodgt! would b. by .lltcl.Bg a b.forc.l.on 
■mmediatelv after the open competitive examination. 
Fr^As^ training must be regu- 

laied with a view entirely to the 
judicial officer. This was the proP®”* atmto aJjl 
lord Kitcheoer. and approved by Lord Mmto and 
the members of his Sd be 

Harvey Adamson and Mr Miller It snould be 
that any time diverted to executive vroiL 
« n«^y lost Li must retard the growth of *1 
hab^t of mind which IS best described as the judicial 
L con tradis’inguished from the executive manner 
JtdoSth.og. 1 WOBld, .0 IbM Mt.ot, fboi'ly 'b' 
;Jooo.4od,nor,ortb.iB»lor,.y op thi. po.M M.de 

’J'JMBw'M’lb" j”''* 

B,ih.l 10 Iht.t opinion th. b.si ir.inmg forn judg. 

5 . India wa, tnsor.d by bi. .mployni.ni for a 
vulficienfly long Mb= m e.ecubie dunes Ob ihe 
“£5 hand lb. Indian public opinion, boih lay and 
f' ctronalv expressed before us, was to the 

?e«rse efltit , the^ thing they deprecated most was 

what they called excuUve bias 

Tb. mining of a mil service , edge ..ill Have lo be 
graduated a, fa. a. d is 8°“^' “.'jj 

SI" d'Jo'ur.““u 5 ;ra dis.iiet judge ihal of 
grades 01 _ ^ pjjjed subordinate judge, class 

SHoiSf judges already described It 

*' ''m K. necessary for a Civilian recruit to act lor at 
r‘’“l^f,^rv-ATS as a munsiff and for another four 
otdinate judge before being ap^.nted 
e with any d-gree of permanency as a district 
looffi'iaewii any » _ be arranged that 

""i.‘'ira civil trvant is working as a munsiff he 
rhildha'd.hepowersofa magistrate anditysome 

“TmaraV’well nonce here the argument urged 
before os m favour of appointing judges from the cm 
tseiore u, system prevails in seve'al 

Si^enUl countries, notably Germany and Fran^. 

Scroll has been found to work saiisfartonly Me . 
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^vere not, however, (urnished with any data which 
would enable us to say how far the anatomy holds 
good It would be necessary tobnow for instanre, 
bow many grades of jurisdiction there are, ho<* the 
procedure IS adiusied to each chss of court, whether 
the judges sit singly or in bench wheiher ihe jadges 
orthejuries find facts, what are the provisions for 
rectifying errors the nature of the litigation, whether 
the law IS codified, how far the rulings of the court 
are regarded as authacitaiive on question* of law, 
how raany systems of law have they to administer 
and so on The pecuniary limits of courts of civil )uns~ 
diction in India are high enough to cover the great biillc 
of civil suits, they are not limited to any ptrlicoUr 
class of actions, and the judges have to find facts as 
well as to apply the law They aUo ezeicise sum- 
mary jurisdiction rvhich precludes appeals and have 
frequently to dispose cf difficult and complicated 
questions of law and procedure. The judges of all 
grades have to be familiar with the Hindu law and 
the Muhammadan law, with numerous acts of the 
Indian legislature, the rulings of the high courts 
and the Privy Council and they must have a 
good grasp of the principles of the English coir- 
mon Iso' and equity fa w A man mtHotn tatinl 
legal training and experience of ptocecduiKS in 
the courts will have to find his aay very slowly 
indeed, and It is not expected that an Indian cud 
servant sitting as a munsfT or n subordinate judge 
will be able to cope with much norU Apart from 
nnything else the mAssof sernacular documents and 
acewnti he will have to deal with every day «tll be a 
senous difiteulty to him 

The other sources from which to obiam district or 
sessions judges ate (i) the bar m India and in England, 
andfii) the muasilTs and subordioate judges The 
advantages of appomnng from ihe bar are obvious. 
\eu get a retn nho is already trained, and the 
expense of training which ta considerable m the case 
of a member of the Irdian civil service is saved ; and 
provided the field of selection is large enough the 
chances of tnaVirg a mistaVe should be very little 
It hes been said thatm India the competent bamviers 
and pleaders are ton rich to accept a district judgeship 
aod the rest are nrt competent. Such a farm of 
reasoning hardly needs refutation My cstunate it 


that, so the larger provinces specially, barristers and 
pleaders of considerable attainments and practice 
woiil l be available in sufficient numbers to fill alt the 
district judsesbips and more Tne Aitchison Coinaiis- 
SI in in t886— 87 recommended that some appoint-^ 
meots to ili.trict and sessions judgcsh'ps should be 

made from the bar, and it 1$ remarkable th it, though 

the recomniendstion was accepted by the Government ; 
II h%s not >et been given effect to The growth of.' 
the pr^ession in Ihe meantime, m numbers and 
cfficieDcy, has on the other hand been phenomenal. 
Siitiilsriy in England we were told by the master of the 
rolls and Lord Justice Swinfen Eidy that considenng' 
the salary of the district judges (which is on Ihe aver- 
age Ils j 300 a month) there would be so many candi- 
dates of the standing of the county court judges that* 
the Jifliculiy would liein making a selection. I feel 
sure that such men would be welcomed by the pro- 
fession If after they hire been selected in England 
they are alloued siy siz months to master the rudi- 
ments of the vemaculir of the province to which they 
will be posted and another six months in India to 
acquire a certain amount of fatniliirily with -tlA 
spoken dialect and vvith the procedure of the Indiarf 
coartf, titay mil hirehtiie d fficaiiy M gratoiag the 
essentials of Indian legal busin'ss. If the civil 
servant judge having been longer m the country has 
some advantage in the matter of knowing the people 
better— though that knowledge is much exaggerated— 
that will be more than comiterbilanced bv the 
supenot training o( the birnstec judge Resides It 
should l>e remembered that in most dvslttct and 
tesawnt judges’ courts there are interpreters and 
iranslitors, the arguments are conducted in English 
and there Isaluays the bar to be relied upon <n 
loniets of difficult). The great advantage which « 
trained birtisier from England would bung to bear 
upon the admm ftraiiofi of justice in the distncix will 
M a habit of mind inspired by the best traditions of 
the Englnb touiis J would suggest that abeginning 
at least be made with, say, ten appointments through- 
out India, and when experience has been acquired, the 
number of judg« from England for the district courts 
may be substantially increased '• 

Pol. 


rarff mr itEi:aw)rrMENT in India 


JJppnt'Jthenuf.tinnof ewplojraent JnthepoU.c Such men prefer on* of the many career* open 

I service of Infli* dm to be contiiJeced in it* ♦ n.-»v— t ■ t, u *. 

* importaot aipect of effirding an a.tequate •« 

irtotheedncated Indien* wi.l.mz to eerve their thTi.^ ? ** altaelie.l to oriental tnbiects 
iirr In thi. tonncctioti It will not be laappro TeXi" p'VT' "7“^ examlniitlon. ‘ to draw tl 
t< to t»ke a blrd'Mve view of the field cf rrcrnii U « * Eafr'i'bTncn fur whom ‘the itiagic cf the east 
t fn Cegland for Indian puMw: »er»Jce* The Jfi,"“*™‘rreJyco«pofaWe lo »alarlc* and pen*, on*." 
'-nwivebat wM oaturallr to be rxnrrtn) *"? .“'reancratic atlitode with rreard to India i 




fneot In CBOland for Indian public eervicet The — •aiarie* * 
ctKleitre show* what wM oaturallT to be rxiwetrd tutk.i. atlitode with rTjrar 
that noder eornal cotulUion* on iBilmncsrcerdoe* M ^ favourite pore 


•‘Ihe' 
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to traiQ expensive to employ— two men rongWy 
speaking being reqoired t > do one man s work*— and 
IS a dead loss to tbe country when he retires Cvea 
supposing that be iDitially brings to bis work some 
• This IS no exaggeration the figure for the 
Indian civil service is that for every 100 superior 
appointments the leave deputation and training 
reserves consist of 91 S junior officers 


superior nualifications still the balance of advan 
tage must in the nature of things be heavily on ttii 
side of the Indian official Turtber, an 
orksome adnnnistratof has a value h 

cr than IS to be measured by tbe actual 

for the daily rontme work He becomes n centre of fnrtne 

growth. 


CONCLUSION 


W E have finished our suoiraary of 
the Report of the comroissiooera 
\Ye ba\e dealt only ta ith the tnnm 
features and general principles, and not 
\Mth the details of the recoramend-itions 
m such matters ns the "organisatioo of 
the services, increase of s'l'aries. 
tion reserved for I'uliaM m the ynnous 
departments, ile As Mr ’"JS 

these recommendations, tf taken tn uieir 

vanee, but two '’y' « *“ 

mind in this connectiou In the lirat place, 
three of the members of tlic Aitcbison 
rnntitiission cave their adherence to the 
Sport on the distinct tinderstnndiog that 
the scheme would be acted onasaxUiole 
and no alteratidns would be made on any 
essential point, but this was soon forgotten 
and important recommendations winch 
fi\ourcd the Indians were ignored, while 
those of a retrograde character were n|H 
proved and introduced In the second 
place, as Mr Chaubal \ery rightly points 
out, "it IS 1 believe, the expectation of the 
Indian public that this commission should 
recommend a proportion of the higher 
service for recruitment in India which 
will not only redress tins set back, bat 
will take into account the progress that 
India has made since ISSG no I such }iir« 
ther progress as she may reasonably be 
expected to make during the next thirtv 
years, for it will take fully that time to 
work, up the proportion recommended, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
vested interests must Ik safeguarded *’ 

The majority of commissioners, m pani 

f rrnpli 30 of their report, observe "We be 
icvc that m the long run the surest «« 
cunty for the cniploynicnt of a doc number 


of Indians lies m publicit^^ind m tlr 
watchfulness of the reprcsentatiKs K 
their interests in the various legislative 
councils To secure this publicity and 
watchfulness we have made a special 
study of the report and have preseuted the 
results 111 a form which we trust will sue 
cecd in evoking public interest Mr Ram 
say Macdonald also says, to almost similar 
terms that "the only real guarantee of 
their ade<iuate employment is the improve* 
meat of their educational institutions, find 
the mfloenee they gam in their legislative 
councils ’ It IS, therefore, neccssa^ that 
the eleclcd representatives of the legisla 
tore should awake to the needs of the 
sitnntton, and study tIiequestionscrious1>> 
Such a studa , we are bound to confess 
will create a feeling of bitter disappoint* 
ment, but we must gather courage 
ourfiilures This feeling, as wc have been 
told by persons who knew Mr Gokhale 
mtimatclj, contributed not a little to hts 
P^matnre and sudden death, and Mr 
Chaubal has spokea in one place of L. 

pfdisscnt of the ‘painful impress 
which the evidence received by the 
mission for two years left oa his romd, 
and elsewhere he alludes to ‘the strength 
and mfluecce of the forces that w ork ifl 
India for encouraging recruitment from 
abroad The Indian civ il service, a strong 
and organised body, brought nil its forces 
to iKar on the occasion, and m respect of 
the legitimate aspirations of the Indians 
adopted the motto of 'no surrender 
Indian onimon was not similarlv orgn- 
msed. nnd the selection of w itnesscs for exa 
mmation hy the commission being in ♦ 
hands of the Government whose polic 
was under criticism, unanimity of vie 
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on the pirt of Indims, ^as not to be ex 
j The result was, that the official 
attitude triumphed, perhaps beyond its 
wwt sanguine expectations, for the consti 
lafioa of the commission was not predo 
nuDantJy bureaucratic, and even Mr Kam 
ssy Macdonald was snept away by the 
reactionary tide, and told us plainly that 
tnless we gained in power and influence 
nobody could help us 
f»ot that there was any lack of fine 
[Phrases and generous sentiments , we know 
iroia expenence that the promise is usually 
the more loud as the performance is poor 
Mr Justice Rahim refers in one place to 
‘the wide divergence that still exists ^ 
tween declarations of policy as made by 
British statesmen and their enforcement in 
ictual practice by those immediately con 
xrned with the Indian admiQistration ’ 
In paragraph 33 ol their report, for ins 
lance, the commissioners speak of the ten 
lency of a minimum of high posts reserved 
;or Indians to become a maximum, and 
an this ground they ‘ wish to establish 
lotting which will prevent qualided 
Indians, wherever avatlable, from being 
ippomted in aa} auenbet* on their merits ’ 
The commissioners even claim to have 
been inspired by the sentiments of Mr 
Sokbale They say, 

VSeowemacb to the ripe etpenence gained by 
HOi IB the ItfdoBg iem« of h J country aod are 
wofideot that in many of our r«ronnaeodat«oo5 
(be spirit of hie connsels riiU be fonod reflected 
But no Indian need be told \\ hether this 
declaration is more m accord with the 
facts, as they reveal themselves in the 
shape ot recommendations, than that of 
Mr Justice Rahim, who prefaces bis disseo 
ting minute with the observatioo 
“ I must ftcfenowlecdc that I have derived much 
tooSdeuce from tbe fact that the main ptoposals 

wbieh i hare ventured to put forward had h » lyr 

GoLhale s] eotirc approval, aod were riftoally for 
mulated la coosuUatioo with bim 

Tbe object of the commission of lb86— 
87 was declared to be to * do full justice 
to tbe natives of India to higher and more 
extensive employment in the public 
service it was, to quote their own words 
once more, ' That all Her *Majesty’s sub 

jects should receive equal treatment’* and 
all invidious distinctions of class or race 
should be removed 

When the Undersecretary of state 
announced the appointment of the present 
* The italm ate outs 


commission in 1912 from his place in tbe 
House of Common s, he said 

The problem before us when we have educated 
Indiaus ts to give them the fullest opportnaity m the 
government oftlieirown country to exercise the ad 
vantages wh ch they have acqn red by troioiog end 
by education 

But what IS the result ’ All the oppor 
tnmty of government that has been given 
IS represented by the proposal to appoint 
seven Indians annually in tbe Indian civil 
service and possibly two more There are 
of coarse other recommendations, but this 
IS the foremost of them The following 
extract from Mr Cbaubal will give a 
correct idea on the subject 

The estimate of the net increase in cost inrolred 
m the recommendations oi the commission is given as 
Its 4? 25 7bO This as stated is an estimate of 
the aUamate increase which will ocenr when all oar 
propdsals have taken effect How long it may take 
to give all of them practical effect is not stated nor 
IS tbete any attempt at calculating this time, Bnt 
doriog this lade^eite traasnionai Stan taereased 
salaries aod better prospects ta\eta tie immedutte 
futarebeea rrtom/Beodea for all Cvrppeaa ofHecrstn 
those departmeola ivhicA arc to be ereotaallj serricea 
wboll/ reeraited ID ladia saeb as agrienftarc etvil 
retenaary forest Ac aad these lacreased talvioa are 
proposed as tbe present ones arc toastdered to be 
tasaffieieat to seeare aod retaia tbe services o acs 
of the reqatred ea/fhre * SubsCantisI locmtses over 
tbe present rates are proposed because it is con<idet 
ed desirable that officers who maybe appoiated to 
any of these departments from Europe should be of 
the h ghest onality and the r eoediUoas of employ 
meot should be sueh as to make it reasonably certaia 
that they will remain in Indialbra fii/f tern of service 
This Im^ es that for many years to come there will 
not only be no decrease in but an appreciable increase 
over the present cost roughly for about 30 years 
morvm some departments at least and at least for 
thene^tlOto 15 years in some others Though it 
may be difficult to calculate this immediate increased 
cost precisely it mil on a rough calcalatloa come 
to aoont Its. 20 00 000 Then the increased cost for 
the super posts la tbe educational department is not 
locloded lo tbe cftimate Assuming an average of 
Rs 2 000 a month for these posts itwtU cost about 
Rs 5 00 000 more 

Tbecosf inrolred in the proposal to abolish the 
4 percent contribution towards tbe pensionof Ind an 
ciTiI servants is about Ks 9 00 000 The lacrea<cd 
maiifflam pension proposed means an additional cost 
ofRs 0 00 000 The add tional pens ons proposed 
to certain high officers mean an added cost ofRs 
300000 Tims tbe Immed ate addiCioual cost larol 
red in tbe rnrions proposals comes to 
Rs 2000 000 for the officers who will be recruited 
In Eorope In certain services 
Rs 9 00 000 for the abolition of tbe 4 per cent 
coQtiibution 


and 

Ts 3 00000 taper posts la the eda ationaf 

- - . - - Ueparlment. 

Rs 4600000 or 1300 GOT 
• The iCuIks arc outs 
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“If Mr GokhiUe s bill for popular (docatioiii 
supported aa it was b; tlie entire educated opinioD 
ot the countrj, baa not been placed no the Indian 
statute book, the blame cannot be laid at tbeir 
door " 

“bo far aa this la a matter tor personal obserra* 
tion, one slioutd have thought that the standard 
of litiog which obtains among the great mass of 
Indian population could hardlj bare been anj 
lower ” 

Take, again, the following from Mr 
Chaubal 

Speaking of the post office, tefegraph 
and some other departments, 

“Thus the Indian percentage m the three cK«se* la 
on!y23, Sa,andC4 Andjet they nreall services 
recruited in India This illustrates how large still 
Is the field for the wider empiojnitnt of Asiaiielndians 
in serrices in which recruitment is ordinarily slated 
to be within the country In view of the present 
figures, it would be more appropriate to call the ui 
Europe recruited lernces than Indian reemited ” 

“The proportions most be such as wfH eomnla 
tiTsly throughout the serTieea help to create the 
feeling that we Indians are in a substautiat degree 
carrying on the GoTerament ol the country " 

‘The sridenee reeeiredby us in I“diadntiaff^ 
last two years has left on my ound a psinful 
lion that a ranch more lyniPA^heiie tr«tmeni y. 
and a fir more liberal association with. Cnghshmeo 
II required before that seoie of *! 

appreciably reduced, and before the deeired •««;««« 
of a common citizenship Is created. 

It II indeeji oon-existeat eieept perhaps la platform 

cannot help being J]'* 

difficult to nodersiand ewtly what 
!i lOiended to be coneered by the word reptwof 
If It implies o knowfedge oftheeooditions olbfe of 
these misses, their habits, tbeir wajs of Ut.ngand 
thinking, their wants and gneTaucet. the ability to 
enter Into their thoughts, aod appreciate erhat ss 

tiecessarTtoedneatethem.lORiTelbetn higher rdeas 

of life, and make them realise their duties towards 
nil about them, there ought to be no doubt that the 
educated Indian has all these In a far greater degree 
than any European or Anglo Indian can claim to 

'Tethapt the tenth, bowerer unpalatable, (s that 
there is still a number of the average rngltsh odicials 
la India who hare a dislrutt and suspicion about the 
educat^ Indian The esplaoatioo ol this isprobaMy 
that Bieen by Sir P M .Mehta in his CTidenre— that 
the Lnehsh Official does Dot like the indepemlence, 
the self assertion, and the lelSreipect which come 
naturally in the wake ofeducatioo As Dr ttorda 
worth stated In his tridenee hefote the lest Com 
mission, ‘deferential ignorance, con iliatory manorra, 
and a plentiful absence oforlglaabCy andlodepcndcnce 
are now and will always be, at a premium' Ills 
high time that this shibboleth was exploded 

"It la indeed hardly consiatent that while on the 
one hand OoTemrnrat should foster ondeoconrage 
the growth of opportunities for educated lodians for 
partwipAtloa in public 1 fe. in the tnuDiclpnliiief and 
d.stnet tiosrds and la the Imp-rial an4 proeiacud 
legisUtWe cotineits. they shonld on the other So 
Jealouity'goard the entrance of educated indlgeBODa 


agency into the higher and better remunerated po«b 
■n the state *' ..... .t.. 

“It must not be lost sight of that, owing to th 
necessity of safeguarding vested interests, any 
meodatioDS that the Lommission make rrill requfr 
about a generation to take full effect , 
oor recommendations must not be simply 
on the present progress and advance of India, bn 

must take into account such further progress as ma 

reasonably be expected to take place witlna a perio. 
of about the next thirty years " 

“The very meagre percentage of Asiatic inoians u 
the higher service must not be hidden from view h. 
lumping the Anglo-Indians and the Asiatic Indian 
together, under the plausible excuse of the dehn) 
tioo of-tlir»'atatBtory nntiies ol India In the Act 
•• -the largv body of [Indian] evidence wmc. 
considers that the BriftsshJ'fficial IB India inostUav 
•mved at some matiitiTv^tf judgment before bein; 

irtrcsled nllh the large eiril^fei'^ "’“K**’*'’**' 
wbuth even as a young offie^VL" '* 'S' 
esemsevooB after Ins arrival in IbN;* • • 
of the people of India in this respAni are entitieil n 
far more weight than all the conSiWiatiUBsTmfn 
tioned in the report falen together " ^ 

The point of view of the domieUet! com- 
munity IS fitly representeil by Mr. Mftdpe, 
who quotes the follotvmg from Sir J. Fits* 
james Stephen • 

'It Seems to me the first principle which must be 
boroe (n uiiod is that the mamlenvnce of the poiition 
of the distfKt offieeri isabeolatelr eisential to the 
maiotenanre of Biitisb rule in India, and that any 
diiniaatioa of iheir Inflnercv and authority over the 
natives wonld be deaily bought even by animprotc 
meot in iheadmininraiian of justice •' 

Mr. Madge has the honlihood to speak 
of the ‘ostracism of the domiciled conimu* 
nity’ from appointments to which they 
ought to be eligible, and in order to justify 
the lojcv standard of education which pre 
vails in it, falls foul of the Indian univcp 
sitics as cramming institutions which fur- 
nish no test of character, says that ‘therr 
is no teaching to compare with that 
gained in Ibc practical experience of ful- 
filling duty,' nnd appenfv, perhaps not 
successfully, to the "universal law tln6* 
rhild takes its nationality from its father.*- 
While the bureaucrats of the Indian civ 
s*^*'*^ "ould save Burma and the politi- 
cal denartments from the invasion of sue- 
ccssful candidates at the open competitive 
examination (vide the dessentient note of 
Sir M. Ilaramick nnd Mr. Sly), Mr. Knbioi 
insists on at least one third of thenppoint- 
oients of the entire civil service, cadre 
imng thrown open to Indians, lly wof 
of compromise, Mr. Ch.aubal 
a quarter, and IS supported in this by Sir 
T. ^lprl5on and Mr. Ramsav Macdonald 
Mr. Gokhnlc, liad he been alive, would 
more hkely to side with Mr. Rahim tl 
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Comm<ss.oB re 
elieftjf frf Indiaos should be declared 
oijp T* per cent of the superior posts 
that nnf taken for granted 

itiKsir.^ ^ 1.1 members of the com 

and^Tf e g, Sir T Monson 

Ch-inbar Kabttrt, 

iT,„ “ ®od GoLhale, are in favour of 
open 23 per cent of the entire 
nJJ.‘®^^\*ce cadre, nnd not ot the superior 
onlj, to the, Indians And nothing 
”5 than this is hkelj to meet the barest 
irementsof the situation, for as Mr 
-naabal observes, 

“WhateTer may come after a »o«es»ful term«aa 
“On of the war the country is now m a ferment aad 
“ SQxionsly vraitinf* the final prooonoetments of th s 
[^tQtniss on for some snhstantnl ind cation of the 
«t«retl angle of v s on towards Indian problem* 

Even the most super6cial render cannot 
fill to rise from a perusal of the report and 
its nnnexures and minutes ofdisseot tsith 
out feeling convinced tint the moral \ic 
tory lies with the Indian members of the 
commission though they have failed so 
eggregioasly m liberalising the recoromen 
dntioos of the mnjoritj We may be sure, 
however, that time ivill come sooner or 
later, sooner perhaps than liter, when this 
moral victory will be converted into a 
tnuraph in the region ofpracticil politics 
Educotion Will spread for the school 
master is abroad, and the legislative conn 
cds Mil! gun in power and influence In 
the opinion of the majority of commissio 
ners the function of these councils at pre 
sent 18 to bring the Government ‘under 
effective rntjo^m (parngroph 20 of the 
report) This is a function which the 
legislative councils of DO other country in 
the world are confioeil to for everywhere 
‘^se their proper business is to bring the 
)oovemracnt under eflectivc control Aad 
if the Jegislatii e assemblies of India are to 
maintain their tisefulnes* nay even their 
existence, they must lie graduallr n«siajtla 
ted to the slandanlofthe rest of the world 
At present Indian interests on the Govern 
nient are represented by a foreign bureau 
cracT winch, however well meaning in the 
abstract, looks first nnd foremost to serv 
mg its own interests , and not till Indian 
interests are represented in (be eonncil* of 
the executive government hr Indians who 
are there m sufilcicnt strength to make 
their infivienee felt, will the justice of the 
arguments in favour of tlie larger emm^oy- 
ment of their countrymen in high ofilecs 
9311-17 


rweive its due recoifnjtion Till such a 
time comes, the plain logic of facts will 
continue to be overriden bv such vague 
and often unmeaning phrases as ‘grounds 
of policy,’ and ‘British character of the 
administration ’ But British adinintstra 
tfon }S demDe'atic and not autocratic in 
character and democncy means fiillj re 
prescotatire government 

Tbc Hon ble Mr Malnviya s motion 
that no steps should be taken in regard to 
the recommendations of the commission 
belore a full discussion in the council is 
most opportune and proper The minutes 
of dis<ent of the Indian members have 
fully brought out the fact that not 
only are the Europe recruited services prac 
tically closed to os but e\ en the superior 
Iwdxa vccvwvlci evvt iw wo otttev 

case tlinn the former so far asindians pro. 
periy so called are concerned for they are 
raoaopoli«cd by the domiciled community 
The commission Ins done something to 
mitigate the cmI m regard to the latter 
class of services in particular by rccora 
mending that instead of appointments be 
log made m the bole and corner fashion 
witich w ns in favour so long, the vacancies 
shall be properly ndvcrtiied and full pub 
Iicity shall be given to them, nod also that 
Indians shall be represented on the selection 
committees But tbc proportions rt^cned 
for statutory natives of Indio— apart from 
the fact that the fixing of a proportion is 
m Itself unjust nnd degrading to our self 
re«pect though it nmy be expedient m 
view of the forces that arc at work to cx 
elude us from the higher post*— are m most 
cases inadequate, specially m view of the 
fact that the definition includes domiciled 
Puropcans nnd Anglo-Indians who have 
hitherto lienefitcd most largely under such 
a reservation Mr Chaubal hat made 
It clear that by laying down a proportion 
the interests of the Europeans have de 
finitely been safeguarded, whereas com 
petition has been introduced between 
Anglo-Indinrtv and Asntjc Indiana in 
which for reasons not recessarv to men 
tion the former are bourd to score ' In 
some places m the repon only 'a moos 

hoi« expresjwl,’ {to qaote Mr ChaulxiJj 
that ns occa«jon Cw-rv. ard gradcalfr 
more appointments will he throxvo opr*> 

^ V past wbe^ ^ 

nemtl tic nti.'-rf r -h ,oc>. '‘S 
a-mmcwi nM ws la„ {yr/ W 
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so lonj? that the elected memhera of the 
council would do well to insist on more 
substnntial fare this time It is essential, 
as Mr. Chaubal has shown, that ‘for the 
convenient purpose of getting into Govern- 
ment employ' Anglo Indians should not be 
allowed to call themselves statutory 
natives of India, and should be dehnitely 
classed with Ktiropeans.as they themselves 
want to, for all purposes And they should 
also be required to compete on eqml terms 
with other natives of India by graduating 
at the existing universities instead of 
merely going through a European school 
course Most important of all, Indian 
opinion should press upon the Government 
the necessity of giving effect to the recora 
mendations of the Commission in order of 
their urgency The observations ol Mr 
Chaubal on this point are so importaut 
that they deserve to be quoted liere 

“If this indication ofprinntr m incornnjt adJe I 
co»t IS necessary (ns 1 think it is) die first iieoi of 


importance So my opinion Is the recomtoeodatiM 
to improre the permanent source of recraitmeat M 
the serric's in India by way ol 
India for complete initniction in twhiucal ftod Kienu- 
fie sabjects, by ef]Uippia5 fully Ihe exiitiaK IcsU 
twni and startiov such as do not exist ““** ^ 

them capable of impartiaff ‘he same high staodart 
of instmctioa as iiinilar lostitntions in 
Kinedom do It is this recommendation wh««n k 
quires to be acted upon not only to make toe pr 
posed entire recruitment In India for ^ 

iersKes fensiWe hot m view ofthe contribution «t 
must wake to (lie Industrial derclopnient of the 
country, and the impetus it mil Rire to sclent i 
and technical research by Indians in their country 
"Nest in Importance comes, m my opinion tbe^ 
■mprOTemeat in the prospects ®f “5 

Tices, such ns the proyineinl cifd seryices, the 
tionalserrice, the prorinclal medical serrice, and tne 
inlroductlon ol the incremental scale proposed in au 
of them . The incremental scale proposed for these 
prosiftciaj aersiees is admittedly a modest one, and 
iUUonchthefigareofthenet additional cost wonid 

appear a large one, it will be found that it Is necea 
sarily so owing to the large number of oinccr#^ 
affected. 


Poi. 


fHi: TRUE DEFENCE OFOUR HEARTHS AND HOMES 


T he Governinent of Indn have issued a 
resolution (19 May, 1917) deplonng 
"the disappointing response which 
has been made to the opportunity nflorded 
to the people by the Indian Defence Force ” 
They tax the people with want of patrio- 
tism and of loyalty to the Empire mas 
much as the leaders of Indian opinion ha\ e 
adversely criticised the conditions of service 
[for pure born Indians] 

TheGovernment of India tell ns, what 
nobody had ignored, that "men rf posi 
tion and means m the United Kin^om 
did not think it derogatory to join the 
ranks both of the Territorials and of the 
Hen Army and to setv e as private soldiers 
They askM no questions as to pay or other 
conditions They put forward no preten 
sions or demands Their one ambition 
was to serve their country m her hour of 
need ” The Viceroy explains Ins mainlen 
ance of the colour bar in the commission^ 
ranks of the Indian Deftnce Force, by say 
lag that "the matter IS engaging the earn- 
est and sympathetic consideration of 


Government " But "it should be obvious 
thatdunng the progress of the greatest 
warm history it was not possible to re- 
organise or modify radically the general 
conditions governing the military service^ 
of the country " His Excellency hopes 
that "the leaders of Indian opinion are 
doubtless aware” of these facts Yes, they 
arc an are of these tacts and of a few others 
which the lawyer who presides 
the Government of Simla appears to have 
forgotten m the above Resolution, "i 
progress of the greatest war m history” 
has not made it inn^aisihle to ipLve Euxasi 
ans the same pay and eligibility for com 
missions as Home bom Englishmen ciyoy 
m the Indian Defence Force "The progress 
of the greatest war in history” has not 
made It impossible to sanction the enlist- 
ment of a regular Eurasian regiment o 
exactly the same footing as English Tom- 
mies "Tlie progress of the greatest war 
m history” has not made it impossible to 
increase the salary of the 1 C. S men r 
some European officers of the Education 



tHE TRUE DEFENCE OF OUR nn\RTHS AND HOMES 


m 'inticjp'ition the finding 
« toe Public Sen iccs Commission \bo\c 
the progress of the greatest t\ar in 
nistorj has not madejt impossible to 
?ivethefev\ Parsts nml nati\c Christians 

*•00 wtre already \ohintecrsthcstatus and 

of pure Europeans Lord Chclrasfonl 
ndently docs not regard these ns impor 
anfhnd difRcuIt questions the burned 
onsideration [and decision] of which 
’^nng the emergencies ot a great war 
ould not bejustined , . 

, But these Himalajnn homihcs ab^t 

oeglorj of having one nmbition^to sene 

le country in her liour of need the rw 
onsibihty of the people to the Empire 
nd the beatitude of % oluntanly serving in 
srpctual subordination to 
Bother race were reser\ed 
on by the Hindus and Mahomedans 
triy they a\erc not commumqaed from 
irala when Eurasians put forward pre 

and demands of eqimhty ^^.th 

ure Europeans —and got It . country these pnvates could make no 

The question "'ff the lendetu of p.^s from the North 

ndian opinion which has filled His Eacci , .-.iiriura fmm bprond 
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.ihieh neither satisfies their stomach nor 
"arms their heart Neither the sorfid 
™niier makinir instmet nor the nobler 
ambition of rising to the full stature of 
onr manhood ei cn at a pecuniary sacrifice 
cm he enlisted by such nn arrangement as 
that framed by Simla for the /ndian mem 

hers bfthc Indian Defence I prci 

Nor can it supply the best defenm of 
India for the money spent on it After all 
the last defenders of a countrj are those 
whose home it is and not 'itmy of 
occupation howeicr effic ent If the worst 
comJs to the worst and India is invaded 

hv the Marttans-(thc censor has warn 

edus not to speak a word about any 
Dossible terrestnal nation)— m w hat respect 
shall we be better able to repel the attack 
than His Excellencj s ancestors fifteen 
hundred >ears ago were ? The Britons had 
been perpetual privates under Roman rule 
they were fine soldiers but had been jeal 
ously excluded from being the brains of the 
army And m the hour of 


noian opinion wiucuuua ii..w — 

mci with such righteous mdignatiou is 
ot 1 question of sentiment as some 
tnglo Indian papers regard it On the 
me hand there 18 the stern economic ne^ 
ifaliMUgvage and on the other side the 
onsideration of a trul} efficient and per 
nanent de/ence of our homes 

The I liras an office clerk joins the white 
branch of the I D F and gets the nice 
quarters better rations and higher pa> oi 
an English soldier and can become on 
officer The educated Indian leaving a 
higher position of comfort paj and power 
than the Eurasian s joins the Inui'^ 
branch of the same Force and must oc 
twmtent to be a private all Ins life and 
■raw Rs 11 a month (as against Rs 4- 
■^^^the other) No doubt the most brilliant 
and expeneiieed Indian professors in 
CoUeges under Lord Chelmsford s Gov ern 


slana against me nets t.wm 
and the Teutonic invaders from beyond 
the sea The mihtarj expenditure and 
organisation of India therefore can be of 
rcS benefit to India m /lerhourof need 
onlv if she has officers from her own 
people It IS not a matter of sentiment 
but a stern lesson of history 

We accept His Excellency s statement 
that Indian aspiration with reference to 
commissioned ranks arc engaging the 
sympathetic attention of the Government 
of India but that the question is one 
in respect of which that Government is 
not the ultimate arbiters It must be 
obvious to every thinking man that the 
best way of materialising the sympathies 
of the bimla Government and forcing the 
bands of the inexorable Jorkins at the 
India Office-or is it the Horse Gnaris 
—would be to convince that ohstruc 


Colleges under Lord Chelmsford s Govera . for patriotic sacrifice and 

meat liaieto put tlicir sell respect in tli^t « go liand in bai d with apol cy 

I ockets and act as subordinates to any a.^irust and political exclusion on the 
and every European that is appointed of 

hut then y ou make it w orth theirwhilet g The greatest English 1 istonan of Napo 

putnpwithit you give these Indian pro i,®, sold that il I itt could have 

lessors something more than what tli« i,^i.pn the anstocratic monopoly of the 
could have got iii privately managrf h™“ England and given the 

Cyilleges But to ask educated Indians to share in the conduct of their own 

is ,.u thc __nrmj^rf_ 


c./meges uui to asis. cuuNoiit-v. 

Jlerve pcrpetuallv as pnvates and tai 
Aheir orders from Anglo Indian mid even 
^Eurasian officers m return for Rs 11 a 
month IS to expect them to do something 


^nre)Nh'c°n he could have called forth 
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partly because of the nataral antipathy felt bylbe 
priests towards the free republ cs partly because of 
the later date of most of the eitant nr estly 1 tera 
tare and esnec ally of the law boohs ignore the 
real facts They coar^ the impress on that the only 
recognised and in fact unirerSally prevalent fonu 
ofgoTernntent was that of kings under the go dance 
and tutelage of pnests r 3 

Dr Rhjs Dtrids also mentions some 
facts tvhtcit lie thtnls go far to confirm 
Professor Bhaudarkar s recent views ^s 
to the wholesale recasting of brahmin 
literature in the Gupta period 

It IS probable then that in the compost 
tion ana rccastins of brahmin liternture 
the authors and editors bad to plea«e the 
priestly clas« and also the kinRs whose 
patronaRc thej stood in need of These 
literary men w ould not as human nature 
goes, put down or preserte nuytlunR \cry 
obnoatous to monarchs If therefore in 
brahmin literature we find things which 
arc in the nature of chocks oa kincly 
power, wema) be justified ui presuming timt 
the rulers were so accustomed to these res 
traints and they were such fmiihar eon 
temporary fictstlmt they werenotomittcil 
from the bo iks forming part of brnhmm 
hteratnre Wc mal c thc«e general ohscr 
rations without any reference to the dates 
of the diflerent works collectiieir called 
'brahmin liternture Some of them may 
havelKcn composed after the Gupta penal, 
but some were also composed before or 
during the Gupta period or c hted during 
this penal And if the general testimony 
of brahmin literature be in fjiourofthe 
conduiion that thcltindu monarchy was 
not absolute the presumption may be 
aentured that the politi at injunctions con 
tamed inSan«knt works were not in alt 
cn<cs pious w ishes 

There arc idealists who show little prac 
tical capacity, nml there arc practical men 
who show very little power of formnlating 
ideals there nrc also some practical ileal 
isls N\ hntei cr the ea«c may be w ith imli 
vlduals of peojlcs as cullcitire cntitiisit 
may perhaps Ikt sai 1 that there has nerer 
been n people who h i\e only f miieil i leals 
hut never reduced them to practice or who 
havclycn very practical but without nny 
ideali«m In every country there has Inen 
some approximation to the i lent* held tip 
bvltatl nl(cr« Tier is no reason to think 
that India i« the only country where tlic 
men with brains simply dreamed dreams 
an 1 wrote utopia* without there licing any 


body w ith either the desire or the power to 
give them concrete shape to some extent ; 

loallcountnes the history of literature 
shows that each age or epoch is marked by 
some prevailing tendency favouring the 
creation of some particular form of litera 
trtre as the drama the novel the lyric, 
&,c The Sanskrit books On polity, canon 
law etc which are the sources of onrin 
formation regarding the political institu 
tions and ideals of ancient India, were not 
all contemporary works they did not be 
long to the same age We cannot, there 
fore say that in one particular age it was 
the fashion for Sanskrit authors to indulge 
in pious w ishe*, ns m the Elizabethan age 
it was the prevailing tendency for English 
authors to write plays If, then, in aifle 
rent ages we find Hindu writers laying 
down rules regarding the duties of kings, 
niimsters, ^c wc must hold one of two 
theories ( 1 > that the Hindu mind has 
been particularly fond of and prone to in 
dalgtng m pious wishes age after ngc, in 
spite of their futility , or ( 2 ) that these 
rules were not all pious wishes but hid 
some correspou Icncc with oljectirc reality ’ 
111 the jnst history of many countries 
wcfmltlmt the suprvine clieck onthcly 
ranny of oppressive kings was their cxpul 
sionor deposition or regicide Ami gene 
rally in the countries where these means 
were adopted lesser died s were also 
sought to be ininoscd on the monardis 
Tlic history of Lticlnnd exemplifies our 
retnatk In the ancient history of India, 
there arc cvnmplcs of bad kings being cx 
pcllwl deposed or slniii by tlicir people Is 
it quite unlikely that the people who were 
capable of putting an end to tyrnnnv m 
this drastic manner, were also probably 
accustomed to tlic imposition of lesser 
restraints on kingly power ’ 

Historiealcvidence corroborating brah 
mm literature i* not entirely wanting 
lor instance the power of the ministers 
nul the people to elect a kVa's w. wtc.vw 
cases niciilioiied in some b'msknt works 
finds historic »l corroboration ‘ 1 roni the 
poet historian Bana as well as from IIiuco 
Tsiang wc know liow a successor was 
nppointeil to Rnjya V^nllnm, King of 
Kanauj \fter the treacherous ass issi , 
nation of Rnjvn \ardlnnaby the King of 
ranrtrn,the 1 rime Minister Blinndi with 
tbeconcurrcnc of the Council of Ministers 
and tlie approval of the people, placed f 
Ilarihavardhana on the throne " * 
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Tbejshnd of Cevlon 19, as regards tbe 
‘jpe and ongm of its cinlisation, a 
part of India Any strictly historical 
proofs relating to the nnhtical institutions 
0‘Ceylon mar. therefore, be presumed to 
WcSrni conclusions, regarding the exist 
face of such institutions lo ancient 
^ased on data lurnish«pl by Sanskrit orks 
Tbeconncil of ministers ^^ltb considcwble 
poolers, IS thought to hare been such an 
Indian institution Nov\ Dr D J 
* rains work — 

„ 'From tl.e Ceyloa pl5oo* wc l«ra that^jn 

^atwlantl all measures wcreenaele yt ^ 

Cornell and all orders were issued 
fheanthor.ty oftheCouaed Vn * find 

lascnpii.n of Mahmda I\ „t m the 

the fillowios “U ^*’'*,* rome (to"<tlierl «o 

Royal Council and (liy ‘he kinR 

accordance with the maodat regulations 

{n-CouncilJ hare proranlgnte State to any 

When any ,rrmt of 1 nmuoite 

"',X’vi“a °."' Mac .n«r,pt.on of 
was issued Inthe Ma^ Dtt «< Rod the loUowmg 
Kassnp-i V (980 OJO * u it j, ^^e Supreme 

s.proufroK'i-wat:'"? 

»,< ‘Bt ct<«ti0S p o>va" Vaom 

In soma S-aBsU.t 
theconstitutioQ and work J 
semhhes is eiTen Corroborative histotaai 

e^derelll-oana rn aarl. 

those qaoted by Sir C „ “"th 

hs art ke on ^il>ag= 8“"'”%''' ' h 19 

era India, eoatribated to thr (^areh 19.4) 

number of this Review elScial 

senptions ofParantakal are of espial 
’l&tcrest to the students of /‘fe 
tions by reason of the full local 

thev cive of the manner in 
afiaws^were administered by 
ed local committees or 

cismg^ their extensive administrative ana 
judicial powers under royi 

*''la a®S!i'^oaeaote we '■4’'' ^f'"Sa’° 
the fact that some details in ChatinKya^s 
\rthasastra arc confirmed by Megas 

r. * Epigraphift Zeylan ca 'nl 

t ^ t Epigraphia Zeylanica % ol ^ \ Cp 2 

t Vide P liar inscription of Pappn 

\oL II No 8. , , T V,., 14 

I Epigraphia Zeylaoica t ol I 


-S?«rS=Si 

K3:ssi-r.V'.sr»74^ 

£Se“b“t the other dediietioas too are 
not cutitely ana arrnnted 

It IS not contended that the cheeks on 
ii'SifiiruSy al »a;-s aaua.ly'“ u«e^=d 
■"„r?rrTi‘'kfng.'‘^a“£nbis'd«Tnot 
seem to have been the case in any country 
¥Tc tbccLrof Enqland Restraints on 
the power of the king existed in thco^ 
Sore the Great Charter was wrested 
froarKmc John, belore the ciril war m 

S“lcs I -s reiR". •>=f‘>"= l'"= ,''='">1“''°" 

winch placed William III on the throne, 
arid nt'the time when some of the Georges 
acted like despotic kings But the very 
fact that there have been revolutions m 
England shows that many British kings 
did^not care much for the constitution 
Still, we shall not be justified in describing 
any provisions of the British constitiition 
nsi pious wish In contemporar; India 
we find there are laws which are in prac 
ticc treated as non existent by some per- 
sons and classes Bot that dqes not make 
them pious w isbes Of course, there is 
much difierence between our ancient canon 
laws and nilis and modern western statute 
laws What w e take the liberty to suggest 
IS that even if an injunction or rule was 
not followed or observed uniformly m 
7verycase,it might have been somewhat 
better than a pious wish , it might have 
been more binding 

These observations of ours are in no 
sense meant to be a substitute for a histo 
Seal discussion They are rather intended 
?o evoke sneh discussion We have a genn- 
iiie and earnest desire to know onr past 
lultory Our past does not, of cour* 
mit our present or future But it is good 
, irkaow our strength in the past, in 
. ^wior tlifit we may be stronger in the 
present and the futnre , it is better still 
to know our failures and weaknessesm 
the past and the causes thereof, in order 
® ttat’^we may apply the proper remedies 
’ ne ar” prepared to face the whole truth 
m the calm convietiou that us we possess 
souls like other peoples vve shall find 
! nothing impossible of achievement in 
hamaa affnirs ^ 
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Posting* in the Archaeological 
Department 

For the purposes of the \rchae 0 l 05 Mnl 
Department the Indian Empire is duided 
into SIX Circles (0 Eastern circle 
comprising Assam Bengal Bihar and 
OnsU and Central Pro\inces (2) Burma 
(31 Northern circle comprising thcLnitcil 
Provinces and the Punjab (4) Frontier 
circle consisting of the N W P Province 
( 5 ) Western circle including tic Bomhaj 
Presidencj Rajputana and Central India 
and ( 6 ) Southern circle consisting of the 
Madras Presidency 

The Um\ ersity of Calcutta has appoint 
cd Mr Bhandarkar of the Western circle 
the Carmichael Professor of Indian His 
tory There will therefore he a vacancy 
in his place It is to be hoped that some 
competent Indian scholar will be appoint 
ed to fill the \ acancy Hitherto it «eemcd 
to be the fixed pohej of the present Direc 
tor General of Archaeology to recruit 
officers for the Department Irom among 
Europeans whose special fitness for their 
w ork was not quite apparent to o itsiders 
Draftstuanslup miscalled knowledge of 
architecture rather than archaeological 
nttoinraents seemed to be the /ortcof 
many of these men But the War having 
made the Inrther pursuit of this policy 
impracticable Sir John Marshall has been 
obliged to male India hts recruiting 


ground 

Some of his postings seem rather inex 


phcablc It cannot of course be the op 
proved aim of am department in India to 
prove the Indians unfitness for it But as 
sometimes Sir John Marshall transfers a 
man from a province of which he knows 
much to a province of winch he knows 
next to nothing such postings may result 
in proving that Indians arc unfit lorar 
chacologicnl work Of course rorowans 
being supermen can sometimes make a 
name in Indian archaeology w ithout hav 
mg any local knowledge or without know 
inganv of the dead or living languages of 
In^ia But Indians being onlinarv mor 
tals can w ork best in prov inccs of winch 
they have some local knovvletlgc and of 
which they know the vernaculars Let ns 
take a concrete example Mr \ Natesa 
Anar was pood for Madras But he has 
been made Sunenntendent of the N \\ 
rrotuier Provnnee Whatever knowledge 
of this province and its language Mr 


Anar possesses he was no doubt, more 
familiar with his own native province ot 
Madras at any rate than the EuroMan ^ 
officer w ho now fills his place there 
European gentleman we are informed is 
one of Sir John Marshall s glorified drafts- 
men Should Mr Natesa Aiv nr s transfer 
to the Frontier circle be taken as a prcce 
dent then the Musalman gentleman who 
is A«sistant Siipcrmtendcnt in Delhi might 
be sent to Burma and Mr Taw ‘’C*" 
bc transferred to Delhi or Bombay 
would prove the incapacitv of Indiam 
though that may not be the object of the 
Director - , r ^ 

Bengal and Bihar should be saved from 
the fostering care of the author of the 
Zoroastnan Period of Indian History 
Calcutta is supposed to be the hendquar 
ters of this gentleman though lieseldonT" 
sets foot here not at any rate so long as 
he can help it He resides at Bankipur ( 
where he is perpetually on tour and draws 
touring monev throughout the year, be 
sides the fat allowance he gets from Sir 
Fatan Tata for Zoroastnanwing the 
rums of Patoliputra This gentleman 
who IS teclimcally perpetually on tour is 
very much averse to touring Me heat 
that he is so busy with Ins excavation 
work that he can rarely make time to 
visit the ancient monuments the exnlorn 
tion and preservation of which form ft 
principal part of his duties For some 
unknown reason he w as brought to Dau 
kipur seven or eight y cars ngo and dunnff 
this period the only w ork he has produced 
IS the Zoroastnan I criod of Indian 1 
tory which was cnticised in this Rrvirw 
by Nimrod His headquarters were 
transferred to Calcutta m 3913 so 


might do some important work 11 ^ 


Calcutta Museum All that he has i 
ever since practically amounts to v 
tounng allowance for himself and h#^ 
by residing at Bankipur TheGov' 
of India can save n good deal pt publit 
money by traii«»ferTing this person 
the Hnstem circle to some pthcr localitv 
where his Zoroastnan propensities 
likely to be better appreciate 

Nationalitm and War 


Speaking at n meeting of the I cague 
Nations Society Lord Bryce presidi 
General Smuts said that the war 
stamped into the hearts of millions of 
and women the instcn«c desire for a 1 
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of The ol<l order of thmps Indn ’ \U hope he is There can never 

useless All the treaties nnd he lasting peace nor the triumph of 


onf.m.« Aii luc treaties nnu u*- . 

nineteenth century Jind hu^ane^and^ just^priawples^un^^^^^^ 


suffering nnd losses bafllmg 
.,_^fPhoo It had been computed that 


«, V. « 41. iinu oeen computeu xuat 
War' ®"hon men had been «!atn in this 
r and a greater number permanently 
ffiatm^ It had been stated that the 
^sualties in this war were equal to the 
oite popaUtion of the British Empire 
wars were allowed to recur, the 
Whole fabric of civilization would be 
fnaangered It was time for action m the 
Matter, not for folding hands nnd bending 
heads If one hundredth part of the 
inought given to this war were given to 
^ace, there would never be a war again 
I believe that a passion for peace has been 
lorn m this war which will prove greater 
ban any passions for gam or conquest 
ind, as far as is humanly possible, such a 
\ar as this should never be tolerated 


igoin 


General Smuts struck the right note 
vhen he went on to observe ‘However 
here is a danger m bcheviog too much m 
reaties until wc have o radical change to 
he hearts of men But, I think that change 
9 coming” What that change is was 
ndicated m the first fvote m our last 
'ebruary number in the following pan 
'rapb 

Feac' IS des red —a lastins embracmir a(i 
oantr es and peoples eivil sed and oaciril sed Kow 
> this to be had Prophets of lore hare sa d that 
’ there be good mil to inao there wdl be peace oa 
arth The Jshopanisat ears 

rnjoy what Be has giren do not coret anyone s 
fealth. Tberecaa be no qoest oo that the root 
anse of many wars and of the present war is preed 
Jonarchs and nations w sb to conquer in order to 
le able to take possession of the wealth of others 
^ther by means of adroimstratioa or of ciploilatioo 
j^Qth The sect ng of markets is often an euphem 
fa for the desire to plnoder Many wars hare also 
fen caused by tribal national or racial hatred 
Ihe prophets thro hare beco true proinofers of 
’taee when they hare laid stress on enaitn or t lendli 
I is to all and deaonneed greed and liaued They 
lave also tried to conriDCe mankind that mere out 
"■ard possessions cannot make one truly happy 
rn« happiness is an inward possession 

General Smufs laid down a correct 
proposition when he said ‘Every 
nation must have the choice of its own 
lestiny and not be cut and carved to 
please the great powers bat we do not 
inow whether he fully realized the full 
mphcation of what he said Is he prepared 
;o follow this principle in the case of ludia, 
and support the demand of autonomy for 
94i4-lS 


men give up the habit of even unconscious 
mental resenatioa and of foriauJatJog 
universal propositions which are meant 
to be applied only where they do not 
clash w ith self interest 

Speaking at the same meeting of the 
League of Nations Society Lord Hugh 
Cecil said that of late years European 
sentiment had retrogressed “We felt a 
boundless devotion for our own country 
but bad none for any other ” He would 
like to see ministers of Christianity, of all 
denominations and in all countries fore 
gather to enforce the principles that war 
and nationalism were inconsistent with 
Christianity It cannot be gainsaid that 
nationalism has driven powerful indepen 
dent nations to war and to the spoliation 
and oppression of foreign peoples, because 
the former feJt ? boiiodJess derotion for 
tbeir own countrv but bad none for any 
other In the case of dependent peoples, 
nationalism may mean simply a desire for 
natioaal uoit^ and freedom This is a 
legitimate desire and does sot clash with 
the real welfare of any other peoples Bat 
when dependent or autocratically govern 
ed peoples obtain freedom and become 
strong, their nationalism may lead them to 
aggrandise themselves at the expense of 
other peoples There was a time when 
Italy lay under the heels of her oppressor 
AusCna Italian nationalism was then 
a legitimate and beneficent desire for 
national unity and freedom But what 
a strong, united and independent Italy has 
done in Tripoli cannot be supported by 
lovers of humanity There was a time 
when Japan was autocratically governed 
She then obtained a constitution and 
became strong It cannot be said that 
her nationalism has not subsequently been 
injurious to the people of Korea 

rUere is some hope, however, that 
Russian nationalism will not resnlt m any 
barm to any foreign peoples The natio- 
nalism of the Russians has gotnd of their 
Tsar If the Revolution be not followed 
by any counter revolution, Russia will 
become stronger than before How wilt 
she use that strength ’ The follow xng 
passage from the A’ation (London) gives 
some indication — 
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harms enabled the Britisher to see for 
himself what the Indian was like, “there 
would have been an unhesitatms pro. 
noancemeat bj the British Goversmeati 
especially a democratic government 
like that of Mr Lloyd George, that lull 
self government should be granted to the 
people of India ” That would have been a 
calamity from the point of view of the 
bureaucracy They have therefore “uti 
hsed the presence of the delegates to the 
lYar Conference to put oS the reforms 
which have become overdue ’* This is 
true to a great extent The Indian 
"delegates” have been loudly advertised 
as the representatives of India and lionised 
and feted to a most suspicious extent 
But v,e are not deceived \Ve would pre- 
fer an ounce of real political power to 
tons of honours and freedoms of cities and 
honorary university degrees 


Mr Madhava Rao on the Bureaucracy 

Members of tbe bureaucracy in India 
will not feel flattered to read what Mr 
Madbava Rao has said of them 
\Ne inuit therefore coaeeatrate our cITurt* on 
attacViajr the eretent ejneoi of burenucracy and 
tecunoc a truf/ Reprct«otatiT« Coreraraeat It la 
oalj then ne should hare a lolutioa oftbe qi>e«(too» 
that are now agitatiiif tbe public miod whether In 
the region of trade eoiotnetce agriculture aod Coaoce 
oreducatioa aod MDttaiioa The bureaucracy ha* 
been tried and been found wanting We mutt now 
Qsi, to be btongtat face to face with tbe Onti*b Demo. 
ctacT who ahonld tahe up aureate and free os from 
the Rale of tbe Bnreancracj 

The Bnreaucracj ha* itood between n* aoil tbe 
British Nation and should be told to (tep aside and 
allow us to place our case before the supreme 
aotbority in England 

Crept things were espeeted from the assumption 
of direct soeereigntj by the Crown But the oolr 
result has been the growth of a powerful DnreaacracT 
which no pubhe opm on In this country can check 
nnd over which no eSectire control is exercised by 
Parliament at home 

This Bnreancracy instead of forwarding tbe cause 
ofselfgoTerntnent has put erery obstacle m its way 
Uopposed the measures of Lord Ktpoom regard to 
local self gOTernment and equal treatment to Ind aos 
and Europeans tbirt hre years ago It opposed the 
Minto^Mortey Reforms wo ch gave extended powera 
to the IxgisUtiTe Councils both Imperial and 
ProTlncisI Beery cETort to give Indians a larger 
number of appointments ta the higher grades of tbe 
sereice has been obstructr ) 

If the Bureaucracy haddiscbarged it* trust properly 
endeavoured to carry out the policy oftbe Bntisu 
Nation that led a was to be governeil solely for tbe 
benefit of the Indians and that Indians should be 
trained for occupying all positions of trust aud 
respoasibility, we sbonid bare the expedition to 


Mesopotamia entrusted to on Indian, say a man 
like the Mabar'ijah of^liikaair. nnd ladians tnadt 
largely responsible for the mobilization of rcsonrcei 
money and material which the Mceroy has si 
fp’Bphieafly desenb^ la far* speech ot Lahore .AsJ 
is,wehave theVriviIcge of supplying tightiog raea 
camp followers munitions and tooustuds, supphr 
and stores but their ordering is all m the hands c 
the Durennerney This was not so m tbe times of th 
Indian Rajahs and Padshahs of old Akbar tent Raj 
Todar Mull nnd Raja Mann Singh to put down a 
lasurrection in the Kbyber and the latter, I belicet 
went to kabul and was appointed its Corerooi 
Where is there scope for an ladias now to rise to sue! 
distmguished positions under the Bureaucracy * 

Tbe ilureancracy has neglected and mismanagei 
things so badly that, when a crisis 1 ke the presen 
War arises, India in spite of her earnest desire lo 
givioy every support to the Moiher^oontry find 
herself unable to do all she can in helping bnglacd ii 
tneo aod malenal This aspect of the question ha 
been well brought out in General SirO Moore Creogh 
letter where be says that if tbe Fto\inciat Autonomj 
recommeoded hy Lord flardinge in 1011, had beer 
graoied tbe help would have been immensely greater 
Tbefact IS (he Kureancrocy will not allow full seopi 
being gutn 10 the schemes of SelfOovernment evci 
as they are 

The speaker urges that “just as nftci 
the Mutiny the British Nation took away 
the Government from the hands of the 
company, so now, they will have to 
replace the Bnrcaucracy by popnlar 
institutions and entrust tbe administration 
to the people themselves under the suze- 
rainty ol the British Nation " 

Tinkering will not do 

Mr Madhara Kao is not a believer la 
tinkering or ndroinstnitive patch work 
He says “Any reform to be made should 
aim ot a complete change in the character 
of the government nod there should be no 
such thing ns a gradual extension of 
self eovernment The Provinces w ill have 
to be re gronped according to the chief* 
longusges spoken in them The machinerys 
of government should not bs on the costly^i 
scale that we have now and popular 
control Over the executive should be 
secured ’ 


Political Capacity of even illiterate 
Indians 


Prom hi3 own personal knowledge and 
expeneoce. \tr Madhava Rao bears testi-^ 
of different 

classes of Indians, from the illiterate ryots 
upwards Speaking of the Mysore Repre- 
sentative Assembly he says ^ 
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frota the agnaiUaral and meetiar There a-ere Brabmiaa hairs HetbaBS (as 
If hutilntion ali^°*°r *"^° *^* spirit of the local Mabozae^aas trere called) sad S/rJaa 

I 0^ tfie ajj-mM u *“*^ ^*** Cbnstiao# and other Chnstjaae and Haras. The 

► tfomeat ^ ®‘*'3»tion to bringing the gov office <o rharge of the arrangements Air SanVara 

•®<f MshM ^ the people, their wants hleooe Dewaa Pejsbcar came ‘ ■ 

1 ^ upfinu of the utmost valocln educating ofiaisd and asked me bow >>> 

selfgowfomeat With.a a - 
pniiewf* *f oiade entirely elective I had the 
®*Paeit»r?* part «n its proeecdiDg* la one 

■astifni « ^ another almost from the begiaaiag of the 
ewnf « 'r?' a period of 25 years until my retire 
~ Hcwan la 1909 The intelligence, sobriety 
rf,, ®®“ restraint with which the subjects were 
and the wishes of the people urged belore 
^i.®®^etnment would have cooTinced any respon 
fh * ”'>I*r of the capacity of the Indians to manage 
IV affairs The discussions were conducted m 

Vernacular of the State The qualifications were 
sufficiently low to admit of as large a proportw 
--■! popatation as possible betog represented , 
tnjofc there were some Illiterate patels or Tillage 
headmen among (hem, hnt the illiteracy did not mean 


Iwlity of some of the castes the seats of the members 
were to be arrauged I said he need not be anxious. 
The enthusiasm among ♦he men was so great and the 
noTcUyof the thing had so possessed the minds of 
the people that they would have no time to think of 
these distinctions In matters of this kind it was best 
not to appear ♦o take notice of them and Ifhe allowed 
themetnoet* to enter the hall as the names were 
called out things would adjust themselves without 
our attempting to regulate them The (lung happenetl 
jnst as I piedicCed A Brabmin and a Nair and an 
Hava and a Methan and a Christian were sitting side 


. — ■ viuucuiar 01 tne eicace ine quaiincaiiuus «cic iiava ana a uecoau aua a i.ariscian were sitcingsi 
®**d sufficienUylowto admitof as large a proportion byside and all were too e*ger to know whit w 
oithe poputation as possible being represented ( going to happen to gire any tboughtasto who t.. 

man seated next to them was Thns the untoucha 
bility of the flora was got orer and since then I 


^eaJrjir.iitAJttlitrJo Jinej jseatimeius 

Further on he says • "t have known 
many a ryotwan holder who did not know 
CoBiisb, bat who could discuss pnblic 
questions with great ability and know 
ledge*’ He bears eqaally emphatic testi. 
tnony to the saccessfal working of the 
Mysore Legislative Council Regarding 
the Travnneore Popular Assembly be 
says — 

rrom the momeot the Assembly was brought 
together, the keen interest the members took to it and 
the eathusiaim which the very idea of people b^og 
consulted ngardisg the measures of goserameot 
aroused la tbem was a sight which would have 
rnoiced the heart of aay well wisher of his eouatry 
Toe Assembly has io later years afforded a stnkiog 
proof of the apCitodeof the people to share lu the 
respousibilities ofadmlnistratioa 

He bestows similar praise on the Legis 
lative Council m Baroda 

Political Enthusiasm and Caste 
^ There is a passage m Mr Madhavn 
Uao’s address which shoxvs how political 
enthusiasm weakens caste prejudices It 
IS long but worth quoting 

Tbe first meelies of the Assembly is instructive as 
showing how people when coder the infioeuceof 
ideas which are connected with their partwipatlon tu 
the Councils of the Government, can aud do rise 
vbove long standing casle and sectariao and ererdal 
pre/odlcw. Travaacore it is well koawo, is the 
eosntry where distineious of caste are observed Io 
their crudest and oCensire forms The class of 
agriealtaral end trading eommunitJes known as 
lUvas or Tbiyas belonged to the uotouehaWc 
category, bnt sader the rules framed far election 
which were entirrly based on property q«lifi*ation 
*tn appreciable number of them had been foaud 
qualified and had actually been el*eted On the day 
•rt the first meeting of the Assembly the oiembers bid 
collected la the outer Teraadao of the hall of the 

S5>i— 19 


hear Travancore has acbiern! what has been found 
siq/vw*/hJe ewj jj> tbe}rx» Pjvrxpr^^ 

Deccan and Qn}erat. Pariah and Pulaya boys are 
attendiog tbe elementary Schools in which c-iste 
boys are nnder instruction This together with the 
movement which Is la uettre operation throughout 
India for the elevation of the Deprnsed Classes 
should at ooce ideoce those who ignore the effect of 
political privileges m optikisg lower classes from a 
state of east* and social degradation 

Declaration of tbe Aim of Britisb 
Policy in India 

U fans been so^nested that tbe Britisti 
Govcrooieat should mike od immediate 
pronouncement on tbe subject of self 
government for Indta and make annntho* 
ntative declaration of the mm of British 
jpolicy jn India The Times of l^ondon sup* 
jports this suggestion We do not think it 
necessary to oiler uncompromising opposi 
lion to the idea, though there is the almost 
leertain danger of a certain class of men 
booming such n mere decKration of policy, 
wbeo made, ns a far greater political pri. 
vilegc bestowed upon Indtins than the 
boliticai power which the people of Russia 
have won by the revolution So far ns 
declarations, proclamations nnd espres 
%joDS ol sympathy nnd good lotcntjons go. 
*bere has never been any dearth of them 
Mot tliev have produced a soporific effect 
^n the British conscience We, therefore, 
how w ant that the British people should 
J’ather be slow to promise but qaick to 
Perform And we nlso want that before 
‘Vesh promises are mide, performana. 
Should over take tho«e already made 

Critics Cribetted. 

In the very able, outspoken and welj- 
*hformed uduresswhjchMr Y. S, Snnivasa 
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SastrJ delivered as president of the 
Bombay Pcowacial Conference, he subject* 
ed Sir Michael 0 Dwyer and Lord Syden 
ham to well deserved criticism Here is a 
passage 


Lord Sydenham nor Ilia llononr Sir 
Michael 0 D vyer can pause in their paroiysm of 
indisnfition to d sttiiRuish between S vadeshisoi and 
Smn reinism between constituliunal a;;itntion and 
anarchist coaspiracr between t1>e entbnsiasti Con 
j^ressman and the n aniacal b imb-thrnner \on are 
a saint says the I vevitenant GoTernor of ibe 
Punjab and rour spee*h is wisdom But tf I fancy 
that other people tnisunderstand you I will shat tou 
op and no m static Some assassin took a trell 
thumbed copy of the Gita to the Ratlows that 
sacred book thenceforward fell under olb*tal dis- 
pleasure A revolutionary pamphlet eontaiaed a 
quotation trom Maszim no owner of bis works 
was thereafter free from snap cioo A professor in 
a tow D supposed to be infected with sed tion del ({hi 
ed IQ expounding BnrVe to h s pupils the father of 
English corserratiam was thereupon eonde lined as 
untit for University curreula. Lord ^ytenham the 
angel of innocence whose educational teal the 
perverse Boiubar I nivers ty luistook f>r pol neal 
lealousy sought happily la vain to lanisb Poghsh 
Ifistory from the course of stud es for the gradoate s 
degree because forsooth the virtues of patnotisio 
love of freedom and brave citizen<Utp which it 
inenleatea are uosuited to Indian youth aho mutt be 
trataed up la the wav of auhm S‘ion lerr hty and 
■ycuphan^ Duiogs like these dereit tlvir own object 
and create the very evil ther are intended tocore 
Sir Michael O D vyer bade as the other day cease from 
Out propaganda lest it should lead impatieat youth 
to the eonmission ofertrae May we out ofiKtatiiode 
for this lesson in pol tical science remiod His Ilonogr 
and those who think like him thatnnbalanevispeeches 
like his san the faith of the public in the progres'ive 
ness and beneroleoce of DrtCith role leave the 
constitutionalist politician Without a fulloniog and 
swell the ranks of the rtvolnt onary school of 
thought? The mild Congressmen in India do not need 
this sort of homily Wchareaerer orgaasied armed 
resistance to lawful nutiionty and threatened open 
insarrecttaii though the career ofS r rdnard Carson 
IB not exactly a lesson in the duty of loyal sabmissioo 
to the deems orptrliament Wedonot intend any 
attempt to orertUrow by force tl e estabi shed 
Government of the land and hope that do revola 
tlonaries in the country 1 are been led to beleve that 
tf they succeeded the llouv of Coumoas and the 
Premier of Pngland would send them an ethnsiastic 
and fervid greeting 


the respons bility of *ork ng ihe compulsory s>sl«m 
IJerve tty trust that the announcement was maM 
with the sanction of the Government c f India whw 

ait tude of «£>»! fiossiiniut has hitherto diso ursged 
oiler Goierrments fr m lending any countenance K 
the attempts made by our representatire. m Iocti 
legislatures in this direction In this pres dency the 
popular movement sustained a repulse front the 
Goiemment v few months Ago Rut the glad news 
from the r oj^b w 11 pul heart into th" champions Ct 
pop liar educaii in ai d 1 fee’ sure that my redoubt jble 
friend the lion Mr Patel will lencw Iiisaiiack and 
I sliould not wonder if tl e Government of Rombav 
niide terras wuli tin with a view to evento'v. 
surrender I trust tint H E Lo'd^VilUngdon wij. 
leave behind him a memon-il in the form of a small 
Act in favour of compulsory attendance of children 0l 
this presidency before he leaves office nest >ear 
k IS pass Me however that I am reioicin^ too soon 
and I would therefore apoeal to the leaders and local 

bodies of th s presidency not to relax their efforts in 

the least 


Wanted Political Power 
In another part oT Ins nddress Mr 
Sastn made it quite clear tint what v\e 
wanted was not merely the oppoTlonitj 
to express our opmtone on all matte's of 
puWtc iQterest, but political poner, the 
povver to mampc and control our own 
nCTatra 


“Reciprocity '* 

While expressing satisfaction that the 
Imperial War Conference “unanimously 
approved of the principle of reciprocity 
between the Dominions and India and 
commended the memorandum presented 
by our represeutatnes on our position in 
those countries to the fat Durable consider* 
ntion of the Dominion Governments " ^^r 
Sastn very properly observed “till 


knov\ the' text ‘of the memoratidutn, 


can have no idea m hat ‘reciprocity’ 
notes and cannot judge the exact ^in to-' 
one credit ’’ 


Compulsory Education 
In connection vv ith the subject of compnl 
sory education, however, Mr Snnivasa 
Sastn spoke in appreciative terms of what 
Sir Michael O Dwyer intended to do for fats 
Province observing 

I wetc me vriih ii<e 1 ve1 est pleasure ihennnonnce 
rnent triivd- the other dv> hv S r Vtichse O 
thsl his t«overnmcnl would eniertdn propo vlscom ng 
from rtiiin c pvt 1 es anJ Ivcil boards far mskiO), 
tlementary educDt on ton putiory provided they hid 
Ibe support of pub! c op n on and were ml lOgio bear 


Internal and External Freedom 

V». *ihit •siM.-fili 'nnpcna’it.onlerencenro 
posed to be held immediately after the 
war, India as well ns the Dominions 
should, according to a resolution of the 
Imjavial War Conference, have an ade- 
quate voice n the determination ot 
foreign pohev and loreign relations ‘ So 

he proceeds to nsk. about this 

pnnciple, that any rcadiustment 
shwld recognise the Dot^tmons ’afStO- 

wcMth^nfi i°Y Imperial Common 

wealth and India ns an important portion 
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tHereof? Does it mean that our represen- 
^tivcs ha\e consented to an arrauRCtnen 


notes 


nwithoat that consent and good 


Does it mean that our represcu 
waves have consented to an arrauRCtnen 
'?iucheveniQthe future wiU place India 
oa an inferior lev el to the Donumons ' ur 

aoesitmean, that though India maj see 
no change m her internal constitution sne 
willeniov snf«r the Commonwealth 1 


change m her internal constiturioii 

will enjoy, so far as the Commonwea tnea i-i^ ^ ^ ‘\v< 

concerned, equal status with the sell but the colomsts^^^ c 

governing Dominions These q . your 6°^, reasonableness 

mvolvm|tl.e question of S om-J com.o, 

autonomy and external cqualitj \v . 9P*5- the seas \\ c hav 


„uch belter system - 
•wiH ’ , , . , ,Q a letter contribute 

We niay add that in^ 26, Mr J 

to the London M P . quoted Mr 

G swift on April 9tli. 1SS6 

Gladstone s he said “England 

the course of lull nn colonics, 

tried to pass good jar a„t 

bat the ta'aa'®^ i „ant „„„ We 


ar own \ 
ot that pnn- 


nt„K|t;4“"n"sUon of indii^a interna. JJ-fted ” Tming home tS ns 

autonomy and^ external cqualitj wth ciple seas \\ c have to consider 

)ther parts of the hmpire. of it is aShc-able to the case of 

ore iSiportanee of iSsses “«i'f..“irit n^o? also appheahle to the 

o’^.g.nrf.t3-andeo^« ^J^oflndia’ jl, Bonar 




.nforrnat.on*''«-“p-‘^-''“"”“ 
frL quoting tut disenssion _ Law moy of got erninent^ can 

“Ptniperous profess hate «« such consent and 

Some of our Anglo In baam af'^are scarcely possible 

to be surprised that, prospered 8®®^ 'V consideration popularsclf 

BCisSrSr'we shoujd s^cntiosc ctery.l f „pr— bas« is ^a^wnys 


h£» IITZ '.n ”o‘rr 
directions has been as^gre shorter penod 
oriental countries iic,f,gh rule m India 

than the P«/i°‘^ that we have 

Taking it o-^pered adequately 

^wl°arSfsa“nsa^js Jngl.t to beacon 
V mcing replj to our critics 


KuerthanXSt forms of other rule 

iSiislSSa 


Th,V Slip eoMtswd or ft slight increase of 
,volo»ion This 81 P j whom came in br a 

non official It^'ori* „„t„co«nised in faW 


taten 


Only a few days 8^,0 *“ Wo^Georce 

.fkelandbothMr that\he Irish 

tfetred to the material pro {x ? serions 

tJoTed but near "hat the Pnme 

jiKonient of ItiW Piepl ti,at the desenoteot 

S'", Soon” ., no. ”*>V;‘Ln'’”,h.:''ii.«"w^” ol 

one Inelocible fact after all imi ^ ^,,3, 

was to the ‘I"?* one /f js somethwj. which 


;xSa;v=4;;“aoirb‘efr^^^^ 

Seventeen .J'® provineml legislatures had a 

a reality fi* which has proved a delusion 

inaiontyolnon-offic als ^en 

and a snare V'hatis tne should get an elected 

will It M taV« y,ars after 

majorily Ac course this majority would be 

tbe last reform Oi coune^ decisive 

bare and would be necessary Oar 

at least o"® , -Ve us la su-ntessive decades 

mentors a, two-tbirds three fonrlhs 

have I 


'll' '"."^."'.‘renJn'i.uV™ ;deZ‘S 

,Je'an<Jsei'e«Pf'lf’l!lj^^/lit P*®"""** e ^fhe^Tndnn Council ami 

r.Vue:.- ’.■’.'..'’."KS SrieJroft'li 'EJ;re,.idp.o™ee.,o ,e..h lb,. 

,J any Gof ™“'”' On .late. " 


leyel 


by 


Mi 


SS'lbt yieiei of “S‘ hTnd S “ibe ml, 

no oot asjee ”‘1" „,peet lo tbe Coeen. 

,b,oc eon bare to "r^e'S^nm.nt Hint w; 1 

meot of Ireland Pj ihinVsoatall 

rS' that' ve.^ Jorand* w.u"oVtl*e 


^ctcrnno to oui pcogicss as rcgn^ 

public service Mr afi;,«i..«. «. 

•Eighty four T'"'" ®jtitM«o2iBir forward to gelting 
our equal ty f „fth n„d n th rd of th« ch«f 

•omethiQg oar own country And the 

admin s‘»»^*'''P. ”‘.Vea j,, noWe sentiments and 
nhole history i* . ^ recriminatioo aod 

PSyTad^-aSiroVei.oo Ca a people ub. 
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have eo3ared this sort of tbmj; be accused of aettonff 
to introduce cttastropb c or rerolutionary change* 
oreficcta suldea npUearal and a starting transfer 
ofpoUt cal authority into ignorant and icezpmenced 
hands ? 


Imperial Preference 
Regarding Impenal Preference Mr 
Sastn remarked 

To add to our misgiMngs a recent cablegrain 
reports a onammoos recommendation of the Imperial 
War Conference in faroor of a syetem oflmpenat 
Preference This xeonld mean if anyth ag that 
India a fiscal freedom would be greatly cnpfded and 
that she could not fully protect her cotton industry 
ngBiost the rninous competition of Lancashire and 
that she roght be cooipelled to sell her produce to 
England for prices lower than tUQ*e that ahe might 
command outs de the Emp re Same years before 
when the tame question vi as raised under tl c name 
ol preferential tariOs the Goeernment of Lord Curton 
proved almost iBconfestablv that Ind a would be 
plaeed at a heavy d sadrantage under anch a 
aystem 

India IS principtUy n producer of rayt 
materials Before the w -ir all countries of 
the world could ptircln’sc these from her 
on equal terms and she v\ as nlso nWe to 
drive bargains with all countnes un 
hampered But after the war should a 
system of Impeml Preference be/ntroduc 
ctl. Itulia 18 hound to lose tnauy customers 
The system would probably mean that on 
exports to any part of the British Fropirc 
there would be no dut> or a small duty, 
on exports to the present allied countries 
n licattcr duty on exports to neutral 
countnes still heavier duties and on cx 

[ lorts to whntare now enemy countries 
icaviest duties of nil Tlicrc w ould, there 
fore, be on the part of the allied, neutral 
and enemy countnes a strong tendency to 
seek for or grow in other countries the 
raw stuff luthcrto taken fromlndia There 
fore India w ould lo«c jin^ customers At 
the same time no part of the DntishFro 
ptre w ould Iw bound to purchase anything 
from India It, lor instance, hnglanu could 
.Vviirat nr mttonxheqncr fmm America 
than from India she would purchase 
there All thc«c circumstances tiouhl 
comhtnc to compel the Indian producer 
either to sclllus stuff at icry cheap ntts 
to Bnlish Fmpivc customers or to allow 
them to rot or both This would in time 
reduce tlicnaa and a olumc of production 
in India Therefore Imperial preference 
would Ik. a aery great economic blow 
to Inlia as regards her txports y\s 
Tcganls imports sbe Jn, liitbcrto 
bought in the cheaiw«t market* A* 


after the war under the- system of Imperial 
Preference manufactures from parts of the 
British Empire, allied countnes, neutral 
countries w ould be subjected to an ascend 
log scale of duties, India w ould perforce 
have to purchase the costlier Bntisli or 
colonial made article instead of the cheaper 
thing made elsewhere, ns the pnee of the 
latter would be artificially enhanced by^ 
means ot higher duties The competition 
of all the manufactunng countnes of the 
world has destroyed Indian industries and. 
IS preventing their revival Hitherto we 
have had, however, the melancholy satis 
faction of buying from those destroyers of 
our industries who could produce the 
cheapest things But caen that consola 
tion may hereafter be denied to us 

In this connection we would draw the 
attention of our readers to the note on 
"Economic \\ nr after the ^\ ar" m our last 
Januarj number, p 125 


Two Calcutta Univertity Syndicate 
Reiolulioni. 

The minutes of the syndicate of the 
Calcutta UnnerMtv forJulv7, lOlG, con 
tains the following item on jinge 0 
28 Rvail nppi vMion* from Mmaicharan Matlra 
and ManiknnAr Maklvnve who aputared nt th* 
M A riamlDation In 1014 praying tnat the orde 
ol ihe Syodieate regard ng thr tease may befarOHf 
•bly rreooiiidered 

I etolerd— 

That Simaifhavnn Maltr* ntid Manlhii«a: 
Makbcrirv be perioUlrd to Appear at any Unlverallj 
EioibinationB in lOia or tui re {oen^ yearn 


The "case" of these two candidates, uoi 
dcscnbcil m these minutes, was that they 
had used unfiir means for passing the 
M A Examination Kmiai Clnran Mnitra 
IS webcheve, a son of the Assistant Kcgi 
strarof the Unirersitj, nnd Warn is Niraai h 
fnend Details of their case were guenir 
the Afodern i?er/cii for June lOlD.pp CW 
C-I-t They are now permitted to appear 
nt an,T Ilai.vr.i:Kiy_,v raamuuv'.wwy ,ir 
or subsequent years \\tdonot kuow of 
any such consideration having been prcti 
ously show n to any other similar offenders 
But ns wc ore not believers in crcrlnstiiig 
damnation wc think^the B.>ntUcatc has 
donewcll in showing Wrey Hut m tluj- 
minutes for the same date, p 17, wc coint 
across n similar .application w ith n different 
result 


oG rfad nn Bpr’ callon from Hircndranntli 
w<",» **‘"5 iiofsir iumbs ot the B A Eiam 
tioaiolvid was dtharird from presret 03 - Hi 
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prayjogtbat, tion Of coQCiiiation, and enforce delay? 


stated therero hemaybe 
t'^aoB-coJWi^. the next BA Lsammatiou as 

as?hi' student with Sanshnt andHoooart 
*iarcrw.ff„.- ?“*°*uutjon nfhjs snbjects, sad eoclo 
'^tcs in anpport of his application 

the consideration of the applvatioa be post 
u the D«t meeting of the Syndicate 

>}^ be noted that here the offence of 
“*^^Pphcantisdescnbed, no such tender 
i * \^beiog shown to him as has been shown 
l,to^}niai and hts friend It will also be 
rooted that this applicant appeared at an 
pamination la 1913, whereas the other 
had appeared in 1914, so that he has 
already been debarred from on examioa 
tion for a period one year longer than the 
other tno , therefore he should have been 
shown mercy at least at the same time 
with them, if not earlier But the const 
deration of his application was postponed 
to the next meeting And what hanpeoed 
at the next meeting ? The minutes lor the 
ISthJnly, p 86, show that it wasresoUed 
“that copies of the application be circuHt 
cd to the Members of the Syndicate ’’ \\c 
do not know whether this was done, bat 
so far as our information goes, the appli 
cation has not yet been finally disposed of 

Please be more prompt 
A student ot the sccond^earclassofa 
mofiisail college in Bengal, failing to attend 
the necessa^ percentage of lectures, appli 
cd to the University on the ISth January 
through his principal to be allowed to 
appear at the I A examination as a 
prit-ate candidate For the sake of brevity 
we omit the subsequent details of the story 
and mention at once the final fact that the 
hoy receiied a telegram from the Registrar 
„.on the 31st March that he was permitted 
r' to appear at the exammatiou But the 
examioatioQ had begun on the 19th March 
and ended on the dOth As goiug back* 
wards is possible in space, impossible m 
time, the permission granted bj> the Univcr 
sity must remain emulatoaed m history as 
one of those expressions of svmpathy and 
good intentions which lead to nothing 
War, sod Nationality and Trade 
' Rt/cfnog to the form ition of the DnUsh 
“league of Nations Societj at a meting 
' of which General Smuts, Lord nogh Cecil 
and others spoke, ns noted befon.. 
The Anfionasks ‘Can ne «««re |*ac« 
liy an alrstmct nrgumetit tos-t up nrhitra 


Alnst there not be some general agreement 
oa the threshold about the mam causes 
of war, nationality and trade ? ’ Nationa- 
lity has obiioiisly been used here m the 
sense of “nationalism, devotion or strong 
attachment to one’s own nation or 
country” How the aggressive national- 
ism of independent nations seeking to 
aggrandise themselves or the nationalism 
of dependent peoples struggling to be 
free, can lead to war, has been repeatedly 
exemplified in history The desire to be 
the strongest and richest nation m the 
w orld is also a cause of war We have dis- 
cussed the question of nationalism and w ar 
m a previous note By “trade” as a cause 
ol war, the Nation evidently means cora- 
mercmiism and industrialism One cause 
of war is undoubtedly the desire to 
secure new markets by conquest When 
manufactunng nations directly or in- 
directly prevent other nations from start 
mg inuustnes of their own, or destroy 
the industries of the latter by some means 
or other, such methods arc also probable 
causes of war Jealous> regarding markets 
IS aluo such a cause The industnal 
success of most manufacturing nations 
depends on large scale production And 
such large scale production is undertaken 
on the assumption that the greater part 
of mankind must forever remain buyers 
Should they try to become producers, 
industnal nationalism must frustrate their 
attempts This show s how modem indus- 
tnalism rests on an unrighteous end in- 
secure basis and is, therefore, a cause of 
war The history of how rublKr was 
successfully collected in the Congo Free 
State and the historj of other similar 
industne^, show that some industries 
may directly involve cruelty and suffenng 
like war 

lieutenant Colonel K R. Kirtikar. 

Lieutenant colonel K R Kirtikar, I M 
S, retired, who recently breathed bis last, 
was, besides being a physivian and teacher 
of repute, n noted botanist w ho had done 
some ongmal work in the science he loved 
The lastwork he did was m colaboration 
vnthhis fnend MajorB D Basu, IMS, 
retired, in giving to the world their elabo- 
rate and copionslv ilfustratciJ production 
on Indian iilcdiciml PHnts lie prcsid^ 
over the Ajunedie Sammelan held at 
Maltm, U V Old«ul»scnb'r9ofth' *Vof/em 
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Review will remember the senes of articles 
he wrote on the teaching ol science in the 
Indian universities Dr K.irtikar also culti 
\ated the art ol writing poetry 
Revolutions in England 

It IS a superstition with hughshroen 
that they are a \ery conservatue people 
They are proud ol this fact \nd though 
in English history there ha\e been re\olu 
tions and though during the course of the 
present war there have been not one but 
several revolutionarj changes and bnglish 
statesmen of all parties ha\e warmly ac 
claimed the I ussian revolution the rulers 
of India would have us believe that the 
Bntish people are ineupable of making 
or appreciating any but very slow changes 
and that in the whole world India is the 
only country where any change that does 
not suit the bureaucracy must produce 
cataclysms 

That vve have not bc-en readmgrcvolu 
tions into contemporary English history 
will appear from the tollowinp evtracts 
from bir Ldward Carsons speech it a 
luncheon of the British Empire Troducers 
Organisation 

1 et tbera Dot mag nc that th<r« na« no revola 
ton gong in tb i coaatry anj the Tmp re Trne 
His Majcaty esaa n«T«r more lately and securely i xe<l 
00 the throne than nt present (Cheers) Look at 
the almost auton at c laoorat oo o( the I ipenal 
WarCaboet People talked vr IJly of Iniperal 
brdervion not know ^ w1 at it vroul t n eaa 
The 11 cct ng of the Counc I of the Lrap re os a 
cnb net from year to year to d scust t1 e liuprecx 
ecui Tc matters was tie nearest approach at tbe 
mo nent that ne could get tu the ideals at wl b «e 
were n n ing T1 ere etas a revolution in tbe P p re 
At llonie the 1 roach se Dilloas itself a great re 

VulotiOQ 

This 1 rancbisc Bill vv otild add eight 
million voters to the rolh ol electors and 
«!ix millions of thesenew voters would be 
vv omen 

Sir Edward Carson ]iroce«Icd 

Lnboor would never aga □ be satisfied nor oi abt it 
•ft. be. «ft.l)r.in- Oir-»(inje.eflii(tl.an.ft*l.r/arr. 

thevtar I al oat lo tbe nn nbec thud sent oat wns 
laying tbe foundations of uur future progress main 
ta n og our present 1 berllei an 1 niusLI ave I c wnotil 
not call it reward but its fur share lu tie body 
^ pol IK 

One cinmple in'iy 1)C given of whit the 
present ministry has done tn England 
inspitcofthc pre ocaipvtian of the war 
Aeu Imln writes 

I rollcms wl ich in peace times esc ted very keen 
t-onlroversy exteu 1 n„ over years have beea settled 
atuoitby 0 stroke of the pea dur Dg the prcseul War 


laCigiand aoilia its latest issue Aeiv Sfafefmaa 

mus Btte tiOQ toone such refor iJ the promise of» 
01 d nn I to labourers o tlic land The i restnt 

Cdbnet brush g ns de all pnst controversies have 
pro II «el n II o mum price for British gro va products 
Bodat tleaane t me prom sel a m nimnm wage hf 
-os per week to the iabou ers Tl eve two steps will 
CO I pet Che retottv of a Ivrge *ci.tion of the British 
populat on c tl e land und will thus oiotenany iit 
credse tl c amount of home gro vn foodstuffs At the 
aa DC tote tie not on w II have to pay no b ghee 
pr ce than it will have to pay under tbe sysCe a of 
I fee Trade Th s is surelv a revolution of a very far 

reaching character and tl e present Covernoient has 
bee profusely congratulated on the excellence of its 
sclenie except of course by the few rich wliosncda! 
ly tl ok that their luiercsts require Hie perpetual 
porerty of lubonrers 

And that Str Edward Carson, leader of 
the Ulster party, should exhort people not 
to make an idol of imperialism, is m itself 
a revolution 

Let us not talk too imch of I ipenal im continned 
Sr Ldward Carson To some it rather ideal ses 
don oat on to others it means aggres* on and to 
others tt n cans exploitation of the people forthe 
I enefit of the few or of capital sts You must get nd 

ftharoutof tleir mods "kou must rather teach 
them of tl e 1 np re uo on sod the greatness lo wb cb 
each un t it a ] elp and strength to other un ta 


Leakuse of Calcutta University 
Question Papers 

The committee appointed by the 
Cilcutta University senate to investigate 
the leakage of questions has been recons 
tituted though v\c have not been told de 
finitely whether the old committee still 
exists .As Dr Kedarnath Das said at a 
senate meeting the preliminary report of 
the old committee ' represents tbe views 
of/oitr out of seven members of the com 
mittcc Although signed by five one of 
them did not attend any of the meetings ' 
Why docs the senate appoint member, 
who cannot or do not care to attend meet* 
mgs ’ It 13 to be hoped that it is not 
dodge And whv do such members accept 
office at all ’ They ought nt once to de 
chite the honour us soon as they are 
aqrjAHitok 

An idea has got abroad not without 
reason that the work of the committee is 
not wing done with is much energy and 
cximhtiou as ta de«irablc an 1 practicable 
and that It IS feared that it may dragits^ 
slow length along until the university com 
commences Its work in November, 
w hen the far greater importance of the latter 
ni ij« i»y monopolising public attention 
make jt easy to shvUc the question of tbe 
K iku^ Already the delay may hav e done 


T6r 
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tliat delay max 
admitted by 

’inabS!“i“^® Far in explainiu- its 

tbe fir«f \? ^ateh the thieves who stole 
*y«tricuIatioa questions ft was 
too enquiry was taken tip 

L'ni'rA •? ^fter the event. We hope the 
iH A ® t,he committee have taken 
passible steps to prevent the conccnl- 
.ot or destruction of evidence or clues 
"ufCti may lead to the detection of the 
j '“infits. Jvo one, of course, yet knows 
^uuitely whether, as enumerated in the 
■^abasi for March, the theft took place in 
the press, on the way from the press to the 
university office, in that office itself, along 
the postal hues or at any post office, or 
nt any centre, or at the residences of any 
of the paper-setters. But of all these 
places, the university office is compfetefy 
under the control of the University. And, 
therefore, we suggested in tlie /'rahasi 
for^ March that all those officers of the 
University who could possibly have 
handlcti the papers should have been 
suspended pending the enquiry, as was 
done by the Allahabad University on a 
similar occasion. \Vc do not, cf’coursc, 
dogmatically assert that any men m the 
University office have been placing any 
obstacles in the way of the enquiry or 
I concenliog or destroying evidence , ' but. 
’Tjosiness being business, all possibilities of 
.;any such description ought to have been 
guarded against at the outset. There 
^ IS no liarm in being over-suspicious 
and over-careful in .such matters, rot u-ith 
a view to puiil'h innocent men, but in 
order to make the enquiry successful. The 
‘.Jblloiving facts mentioned b^* Dr. S. f*. 

Sarvadhicary at a senate meeting, as re- 
^ported by the Eaqltshnutn, arc not cilcula- 
» ted to inspire coulidcncc. 

Dr S. P. SarbiJ'iicairj m tapporlioaR Ih« 
•mendment, iiwj tbit it •frineJ tr* ••iw thst thi* 
..report n-AS (he pNy of HaeaJ't, nith ilamUtUft 
out. Trom hi* fiefinnal knovrlcd^e. he wa* nble trt 
that «ben the report wjs *i,(neJ ah I eircuUteil 
iS5tne oflhe mo«i i-npjri intfMt* cgmircied critbihe 
le*kajie bsj not b«n brought proiclneiulr li> the 
ootirr of the Committee Tor in«Ance, thrre ir»A 
comroonitaimn from ihr Pirrctor of I ubi«Io*intr- 
tion, Horma, lu the Rf.;i*i/af. to the eBect thJi » 
•calsdcoTtr teachetS hi* hoat« parj>Trinc toe >nl«m 
rterta'n qursticm pnp*i«. tat wbiwti, tihen cw-tjetl. 
I^we* ktocfi to roitaiH nitfiirc JWe MoiraMetoi 
’the record. 

i-it Aiotoih 5 It «s* not oi record nt the 
Dr S V. SAfhidh*»tT : Tliot >» my lapocwin, 
lh^t It wa* on record 
^ SirS»nto*h: I contra ’tet t*i»r 

Vr S. P Sarbrdhicarr : If it ajt oo rw9«. ‘t 


bas eat also to be investigated as to uhy it was not 
Qn record when the Registrar knew that such a 
damaeios conitminication hid been received 

Continuing. Dr. Sarbadhicary said that there 
was another /act nhich obo required their «enoa* 
coosidevation, that some centres received covers 
containing question papers 1Q such a damaged coadi- 
tion that tJey ought to have aroused snspicioas 

It was certainly very important to dis- 
cover winch officer of the Univereity ac- 
tually despatched the cover to theD. P. L, 
Burma. 

locidentally. one may be cunous to 
know how, seeing that Sir Asutosh is no 
longer the Vice-Chancellor, he was in a 
position to contradict Dr. Suresh Prosad. 
Does the University office or any of its 
officers supply Sir Asutosh with informa- 
tion which U not at the same time placed 
at the disposal of the other members of 
the committee ? 

We suggest that the members of the 
committee should personally in«pcct the 
strong room and the safes where ques- 
tion papers nre kept. But perhaps the 
suggestion is nlrcany too late We hope, 
members of the committee arc keep- 
ing their own notes of the proceedings. 

We suggest this precaution, ns we 
personally know oi reports of com. 
mittccs which were in some points at 
variance with either the evidence, or 
cren with some oJ the conclosions arrived 
at at committee meetings. Of course, wc 
do not as«ert that any such thing will 
happen in the present case, but wc only 
advise caution. 

Though Dr. Kcdarnath Das’s omend- 
fucot was lost, we hope when the 
committee submits any report or reports 
in future, it will embody ‘'therein lull in- 
foim.ation as to the method adopted for 
carrying on the enquiry, the number of 
meetings held, the names of members 
present at each meeting, the names of 
persons cvaminctl, inten-iewed or com- 
mumcated with, the letters, the nnsuers 
to queations put to them and any other 
allied matters." 

U was very urgent that the Matricnla- 
lion cjtaminalion should be condoned, 
in July nevt, without « hilch. And for 
Ihit a special officer with a special staff 
has been appointed. Beyond thU, there 
Was no need to proceed’, and that in a 

hurry, belorc the receipt oflhe^nal report , 
Of the committee. And. ns tirttly pointed ' " . 
not by Dr. Dai, jf the ' ' 

recommendations oJ 
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lip omte different from those ces of Indian soldiers S.C. dunng a cnsifl 
committee be R . , * ^ ivould be like the present war Our opinion is that 

‘’''emWrassSg for tim senate to tlm vert 'fact ol the war necessitate ,su* 


She ShaSion”® The appointment of changes and that they are not at all im 
^r^nnttSler of examinations even for nractieablc during the period oi thenar, 
woeiiuealledfor at this Stage IS shown by the many revolutionary ^^0 


three yc'irs w'is uncalled for at this stage 
and gives an impression of a ensis a 
panic and a hurrj which facts do not 
warrant As we indicated in our last num 


worKrbecom^'n^manngSbly'lKatTor "'Government ought to have "Cognisd 
♦i.-vt-ii lines become SO m this particular year that it was itself responsible for thedel'W 


IS show n by the many i , 

ges already made and m course of being 
made in England where the pre ocenpa 
tion of the war is far far greater than 
here 


thatit has becomesom this particular year that it was itself "sponsible lor the neiu 
for the first time Besides itwasknown m the publication ofthe rules and , 


thatbytheWpSatmentofa secretary to supply of forms of ^“5^ 

xnatuy , *i,. « ment We hare shown in ouf Mofch ntun 


thr Post graduate council the Registrar s meot We hare shown in our March nmr 
work wa? -riividy going to be made I ght her nhy Englishmen soionming m Indr 
er However as the Senate has resolved and Indians ought to hate been ttratn 
to anpoiot n controller we hope a man of nhke There tt ns m any ense no justifica 
tinnu?S;ionablc ability and integnty like bon for making any distinction betwee 
Buhn Girish Chandra Muklieq. will he Eurasians and Indians or between Indiai 


appointed Were there not a penchant for 
superannuated European registrars n mao 
hke him would have been quite able as 
Registrar to carry on all the work of the 
university satisfactorily without any 
addition to the staff ^ , . 

Wc cannot approve of the dccisiM 
That in future no paper should be printed 
in this country It may be necessary 
to take such a step for one year ■'sdh 
emergency measure even though there 
Siylic no proof that questions leaked 
SiTfromalocal press hut to lasta slur 
upon the honesty and cipnaty of all 
pnnUng concerns in the country for ever, 
IS both unjustifiable and intolerable 
Other countries do not get their question 
papers printed abroad and the swret 
nrmting of swret state documents here 
pnnbiuf, alntcments do 


Snd the fact tint budget statements do 
not leak out untimely, show that 


Christians with English names and othe 
Indians There was also no reason wbj 
Indian lads between 10 and 18 should no 
have been gn en a training like European 
Eurasian and English named Indim 
Chnstian lads Nothing ought to hav 
been done to damp the enthusiasm of ou 
youth On the contrary ei erythingoughtti 
nave been doneto arouse increase nnd su! 
tain their enthusiasm —particularly as th 
large number ofmtcmmentshashad nvei; 
imtatiDg and depressing effect upon thci 
minds We lay so much stress on enthu 
siasm ns it is not the elderly men guida 
by the political calculations of present o 
future advantage to the nation who were 
expected to join the force hut warm 
blooded youngmen who arc impelled by 
their ardour 

Men join the army either because E 
offers a career, or because patriotism 


rnnnMtvand honesty are not absolutely enthusiasm for the Empire leads themtu 
wSwtmgmtheconntr} become soldiers The Defence Tom is n* 

^ , r. V . 4t-, meant for the classes from vChich soldier* 

Govemmenl of India Reflation on the ordinarily recruited It is meant for 

Indian Defence rorce the gentry tbebfacfn/ofc pr the suphetf 

The resolution of the Government of posh classes But the nymy has Idng 
India on the inadequate enrolment of ceased to oRcr them a career What Kny« 
Indians in the Defence Force wasneithcc and Mallcson wrote in their History of </ie 
callrf for nor statesmanlike k Govern Sepo} Mutiiiv about the conditions 
ment which arraigns the people under existing more than half a century ngo, i« 
its care also arraigns itself The people still true today 

may be to blame but the past and present on of the oat re ofTcer was t 

policy of Government are also to blame It acompltheS ile nhole cl aracter of tie Sepa 
is no use tell ng us that it is not possible army wai thns cUangtJ It ceased to be a profcsiil 
tomnke momenlous changes Boch nsthc SJl.V'l.'r'r'.t *'’T ““'wi'”” 
geanang ol King s commissions to Indians * ‘‘lu 5 “ Xe. wiT ” I«rf 

the augmentation of the pay and allowan native tertice of the Company came down to - 
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■if«l of common soldieriog, ami n-mg from c 

noks a palafullj slow process to merelj? “‘‘“I* ° 

. ’ There was employment the ? w 

was no longer a career for the few Thencefort^ ^ 
Wefort, we dug oat the materials of our army 
lower strata of society, ’ 

The gentry of the land having been long 
"iiaccustomEd to think of the “t"'' ” 

career, have ceased to Irave soldiery ^ 
rimations and hae e largely taken to otner 
Selds of.ivork There remains, then, we h 
flU“stion of enthusiasm The 
resolution refers to the British temtonals 
ivotkmg under the woie eooditmns ^ 

«k.c , as the common Bnti . same ^ 

the British Empire does not mean U g 

thing toBritishers and In ‘ Empire, .! 

are,.raasters and citizen sub t 

whereas the ^^^^".‘^^V+li'itwemar m some " 
jecls Theliopek^°^^ partners m 

dim and distant future Dce prospec . 

-e- i 

SVtfuen so clten SlVt ' 

5Ssa=-5Si 

Franchise'’jJanuap;, ° „ous 

Nemesis of Distrust ■ ‘ ‘p ’ . . politicnl 

on -‘the Defence ol Mia Fore 

Status and Man pONyr, . , Cadets, 

the Defence Force Idca.^^^^I 

?.'tadmnc" mo.o«aant, for Indian Troops. 
Apnl( 191T -p \cnture to add 

thi" S!e“» -.d'e'd".nto odermg 
tor Eves'^ft.r the Empire’ 

V Dr Mu Mndhab Mellik ^ j 

' ; Dr Indu '^^'^dhab unnouncwl 

M D , it hose „f the leading pliT 

m the papers 11 a student ii.tli a 

, sicians ol c'lrcer lie took Ins 

remarkable o'^dem ^ succe««ivel> . 

i andtias bim a passion 

‘ an M P,®^%ed e^tensncly both in the 
He bad *7^'“vVest, and the accounts of 
East ^‘"dthe readers 

^ his travels in Bc^ enUiusnstic social 

/ He'^as °‘nT^o\. considerable interest m 

\ reformer Students, and did modi to 

'''^"^t^Ltmu "fjSi ’’•■'■he to the 


of the “Ic Mic Cooker 

Students and Polib'cs 
The Madras circular ordenng students 
J;«haS anything to do with pobtical 

not to have any tnmg ^^^^^ssions, etc, 

side, as follow s 


J Madras E 

.,oS'&eedj£oe...s » <*1 

subject, it ^ dirKtions in^this chapterare 

meet the pr^ 

Ifac® ssa^y tr*«pUmeiit them by farther lustrac 
uoos TUcGoTernmeat therefore hare d.iwlcd that 
no oodcf graduite student m college aud Pupd 
,n anr school shall be permitted to *^7 
puw/poliiKial diseuss.oo, to attend Po’'‘“;\‘ 
fnM t^oio any political association or to take part 

a®a«r roo temeot with which it iS m the opinion of 
thei^neational anlhonties J*"Th*e 

atili in stain pupillan sball be associated The 
CoUrSmeot bare desired heads of Colleges and 
^bools, whether under public njanseemeot o^he' 
wise. tostfKtly enforce the«e directions In ^®‘fS »« 
ther should here regard not merely to the declared 
porposeofa meeting, but alto to the speakers who 
will address it 

TU3 SISLSV CIBCCLit 

ni Cradnate and nnder gradnate itndenti on 
the rolls of tbe colleges onder publu: 
fortiddeototale an netire part m 
tion directed acamst tbe authority of the Gorern 
meSt Princiials may farther at their discretion 
rofbid sludeots to engage prominently m any public 
enorement with which it seems undesirable that 
oersonsinsfaft/popjWanshonldbe associaud 
'*”(2) If students of «nch colleges attend political 
m-eno-8 and there conduct themselves in any manner 
which It forbidden or nabecoming or engage in 
political agitation in such a way as *° *"!*/*'"' 
the corporate life and educational work of the college 
the Pnncipal of the college may suspend or eipei 
them or rcfu«e the grant of term certificates lor a 
specified period and may also report their c«e to the 
UniversitT- with tie view cf their being dealt with 

. under Regulation 06 of the University Regulation* 

1 I These rules applied only to College# under pn^ 
Itc.ie, Corcramenltnanagera-nt nnd only inuirectir 
( to other Colleges ] 

i Mere <cbool boys need not attend politi- 

calmeettngs.thoash wedonotthinkthat it 
i docs them any liarm to be present at meet- 
ings and hear speeches whch nrealloweil 
e by the Ksv. As for college students, it is a 
if nVt of their education to be acquainted 

5 vrith the trend of all mot em'nts, political, 

il social, &,c, just as it is necessary for thern 
n to study history Contemporary 
o nni other motements arc hii*- 
le niakinp It is necessary fo^ 
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just ^s it IS for British students to be 
equipped for their future work bj acquir 
ing^rect personal knowledge of co tem 
porarj movements us fur astlcj uin 
without detriment to their studies which 
constitute their chief work We want our 
students to huve as much to do with 
politics as British students la\t We do 
not of course want them to take uctixe 

S artm political agitation or propaganda 
ut though they do nut and ought not to 
attend the congress the conferences fec 
as delegates they may certainly attend 
as listeners Their work as volunteers at 
these gatherings is i valuable training m 
patriotic sen ICC 

That an atmosphere of pure study 
should be created lor students is an nbsuni 
doctrine And it bureaucrats are really 
sincere in their desire tor such an itnios 
phere why has not a single one of them 
cfvr stt'Cmpt&l sct-cti tn atmos 

phere m England ’ burely they do not 
love their own sons less tb in they do ours 
And this desire for an atmosphere of pure 
study is concerned only with the killing of 
political germs Has any bureaucrat eier 
spoken against students attending the 
Indian theatres where the actresses are 
women of ill fame ’ In his last council 
speech Lord Pentland referred to this sub* 
ject and spoke ol time wasted opportuni 
ties lost &.C by students But we who 
know far more of the habits of our young 
men than he can tell him that they spend 
much more time ni attending theatres 
races citema shows &.C and watcliug 
games of fool ball cricket and liockev 
than in listening to speeches in political or 
other meetings Why does not Ills Cx 
cellency or any other sincere better wisher 
of our sons than oursehajs try to prevent 
students frohi spending their time in an» 
and nil ot tl esc w ay s ’ It is strange that 
the sous of our publ c nitii may spend 
their le sure in all possible ways except m 
hstCDii g to tl e speeches part cniurlv the 
po'Iitical sjieecne^ oi fneir fai'ncrs nnfi 
their fathers colleagues Lord I cntlaml 
says — 

Stadealt rema n M free as heretofore n the rie tore 
to aeqaa at tbemieleet lO their college debsUDir 
aoc ec ea and bj sacb means th the pol t cs nnd 
pubic affa rt of the tvorld v,h eh ther are about to 

But if in their leisure they can attend 
tl eirdcbating societies nnd hear thiirown 
an 1 their comrades \ oiccs what harm is 
tl ere if in their leisure they listen to the 


v\t«5er and better informed roicc of say 
PAndit Mad in Mohan Mnlaviya’ Mas 
lof till, s iphisiry of such arguments 
Is It usual or allowable for Principals o 
OOvernment and other colleges to ptrroi 
and encourage the discussion of politics ii 
college debating soucties ^ Among th 
other such means is a study of news 
P^ers and periodicals Do not higl 
ufliciilsknow of the various means adop 
ted to prevent students from readinj 
some of the best journals in tlie country ^ 
Ldnl Pcntland would have us bclievetha' 


These orders have been issued in jastKC to tb 
•tndeois And to the r T );hti BS students in order t 
secure to the dur ag the r student I fe full opportuQ 
t f% for St lij for the r eqo praent for I fe forth 
leveloptnent nn I for mt on of cl nfACter before entei 
•"R u^n the r 1 fe A rlc Thus these orders nr 
lenlelto do j sice tn the students to secure t 
tl «m the r r Rhls is students an I tie snn e oppoi 
t q t es ns are enjojred I y studei ts n oti er enuntr es 
“tjChts •» d opportun t e« tvl el no iv separent ani 
no tnie lorer oi h s eo ntrj n II grt dge or denr to th 
ns og Keorral oo 

W hat a fascinating picture of a benero- 
leiit paternalism ’ The leaders of India ar 
coticing away lier young sons bent oi 
ruiniog iheir /ulure prospects thus ea 
croachmg on t) eir rights as students 
some other agency must «ia\ e them Iron 
such disaster' Lord lentland ought no1 
to have assumed that we do not know 
what opportunities are emoyed by 
students m other countres Whatcvci 
L<)rd Pentl ind may say fact ii fact and 
hi^ Government is not securing tr 
M i Iras stii Icots tl e lamc opj ortunitics 
as are enjoyed bv «itulcnts m otlci 
countries bit on tlecontnry are dipnx 
lOi, tlcm of some if the valued oppor 
tumtics 'll I rights ol Br tislv students 
Ihecircnlnrcmpowcrshead^ of schools 
nnd colleges to 1 an not oiih polittcAl 
meetings but speal ers as well T 
mstaiicc if soiic wclllnown politic 
icMer who is obnoxious to the oil cir 
World del vers a lecture on the I ounli 
I 'mcnsioii students niav hp.Oidu.Wrjj. to 
Car liini Thus 'ire pedagogues empower 
to create a new caste of untoucluibles 
ntihcarables unsecabics md what not 
‘'“U one ought to possess such powers of 
vndircctly throwing aspersions on a man s 
Personality That cannot be a ' 
system ol education which thus encourages 
a ilist«™ctriil uttitntlc ton arts ninny of 
the leading men ol the country , 

The Situation in Champaran 
home nine years ago wewroteanotc 
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Discontent in Clnnipninn IC'anj'nction I'bicli tlie Goiernment^m^ y 

l^SU n" be foied ^ Shods 3 the extroi n 

1 „ „..„t nmonir the and dangerous methods ^ 

nmoni. nant nuns iihieh tliej ire = 

§.er How ‘xtraiaSTtntaims 

with the beginniHo , to secure 

ire notlniifc ““to “ ’ |or India which is 

that sehgoi ernnient 
the st't “,"^,t“ut whiehitis destined 
Lnipirc •'nd 'vHl Empire stands 

to dei^> idfr^omallihe world oier 
forjiisticc ‘ndhf^n t ^j.,^j„etld we 

and 'IS India * P dangerous method 

are sure « not a d ^ 


Agr'^rnn Discontent m v_iriuiit ^ ••• 
(Tie \fodern RevIe^^ for December 1903 
P 53i) We said 

There IS gra\e discontent 
•igncaltunsts in parts of District Cham 
pann The raijats complain that l^e 
terras of contract which the 
radigo and sugar planters _^.e 

fcrwoQ theniS%ould '\««P‘^„Tand 

their rum Thejsenta 
respectful representation to the 
raeut bo far as we '‘"O'' made ^But 
into their gne\ ances ^J®”drafted into 
idditional police considera 

the sub division of Mot hVena''rrcst«l th< 


iMitVonaf police >;-Yotdfiri a“e'oS..U,a Sre “rs to Snd for jnstice 

he sub division ''°‘i' en arrested the t° “ iJd,T too Lordicntland 
lel number of men have been and Jrceilom phnses about fitness 

neetinsB of "K”™ 44 ottlie Lriminal ‘' 'optical politics Indian men 

orbiddcn under section 144 o ^ practical ^ „s,b,hty being 

Procedure Cotlaltliongh th^ pull ».lli a tnic sei sc o^ fhebest brains 


been ''"P“f“( 5 “r,vnra '“‘iraiii'a" Nautan 
®'iratisfe?to^' rHatmns^ ^stiU^ 

between the planters Qj^,n„sson with 

Pioneer has element {How 

possih/i h„r2oSi V “u lmie bttle 

tfcneroustUat possimj 

?-‘V“ .;ra“fC misJon and we am 


ofbngland the war Tc S.c 

rT^as'biimancratl arc connected it is 
ho far as biimancra hjections again 

^?‘h£¥.rBh-?siSnrs 

r-l 

^ilLSraTiiL 


.eiitiie mauc situation contains tne 

:-,b in --rrm,s;:on"“anVwfaS » 

Hr Gh“‘l''''‘"^t‘'l’a“ Ihe distnctof bis 7 -' P,°S \ie leadcir rf this ngit ition 

^n'rec^f»tdHor^fr^'o'm„^-- 'r*" 'S!'' 

-"d"iovr?oAi'ar‘nt*^T.'r; 
«iS“ d'%"hcmrSr cR ■S^;d'te“"fyrwi,l.the.at.er _do^t 

:6mniissipii the Goreni want 


;=s"sio„ - the worh o. im — 

friends must g^o f,r„, and do ^ r„hs„Iutclr certain tta 


slowli ir under the circumstniicesnny unii 
enUy arises is it ahsolutely certain that 
w IS the former who are to blame ’ The 
bureaucrats are adiancing a claim to in 
falhbil tv and unselfish beaei oience which 
™Sy\at themselees and those who 
share ^1 pmileged position with them can 

“‘’certainly nnbodj w ill Riv e np the right 
eons endear our to secure Home Rnle either 
■•Kgnn bj saying i—frEe British nn>P‘re Lord Pcntlnnd or Iiecan-e he has 

•the silt and streng self goiernment and “ pje threatening I inguage But 

It stands or falls ,s sland.ngnmv tor 'h ,, ^seertamed ifpossible whe 

you know well hoi ”‘’''‘1 /ref k thcr he spoke on his own rcsDonsihility or 

ffi“«nd“cnd’S'"hy sa,ang__ S'the mSnthpiece of any higter authority 

myGoicrnnicnticaii m 


't..f;"i 1 r ;rrf.ol.e ° “and f.rn. and 

even handed justice 

Lord PrnUnnd 

In his last cmmml *P',“''„’'o°umcnt as a 
spoke on the Home himself He 

candid friend as “ self goyemment is 

ijegnn by saying th“t Ee British bmpire 

the s lit and strvng -gif government and 
It stands or 3 lland.ng now tor 
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ur miUjoritic«i. In niw car^ ll»c move- 
ment must KO on. l.ord renlland »» clear- 
ly out of date nml out oj j.lncc* Ine 
Mtisalmans of UuMla are not a more ml- 
vancc<i ju-clion ofmankiml than the Mnwi- 
mans ami ilindus of India. A« Heutcr luas 
tclrKnipheil that “the Consrers of -Musal- 
man dclcgnics from nil parts of Russm 
jiasvtl n rcsohuion by UO votes to 271 
in f:uour of a federal republic m Kussm.** 
Lonl rcntlaml mny obtain some idea of 
the desire, cnpacity nml film «h of Asiatic 
peoples for »clf-Ko\ eminent if he MKods 
some time in ItusMun Turkestan and otmr 
Alusaimnn regions of Kussm. 

Home Rule for Bagdad. 

On the fall ofHagiladinlo British hands, 
nenerni Sir Stanley Maude tssucil a pro- 
clamation to the jicoplc of that phice. 
promiainR them political institutions 
which arc equivnient to Home Rule Tins 
ftirnishcil the oeensioa for Mr Devlin. 
M. I’., to wittily nsk the I’nmc Mimsler* 
"Whether his nttenlion has Ijccn collcil to 
the proclamation stating that thcjieoplc 
of Bagdad are not to understand that it is 
the wish of the British Coveniment toim- 
pose upon them alien institutions, ami 
whether the Government arc jireparcd to 
do immediately lor Ireland what Sir 
Stanley Maude has been authorised to 
proclaim they arc resolved to do for the 
people of Bagdad and the whole Arab 
race.’’ . ^ , 

Some passages in Mr. Devlin « question 
appear to have 1>cen omitted by the Speak, 
cr. among which was one “m winch the 
people of Bagdad were begged to remember 
that for twenty-si.s generations they had 
‘suffered under a strange tyranny which 
bad endeavoured to set one Arab against 
another in order to profit by their dissen- 
sions.’ “ Very strnngc -tyranny indeed I 
And jet the Turks cannot be credited with 
any originality in using this method. 

Jlr MaeVeagh, in a question addressed 
-to the Prime Minister, nskcii whether the 
■ Cabinet had censured Sir Stauley Maude 
for the Proclamation 'issued at Bagdad: 
whether the War Cabinet was aware that 
be proposed in the Proclamation, on behalf 
of Great Britain and the Allies, to force 
Home Rule on the Arabs without regard 
to the views of such homogeneous com- 


munitics amongst lU Ar.ibs at migW- 
desire to renmin under Turkish ruw; 
whether the Arnbs had agreed amongst 
thrmselrtk ns to the form of govfroiMrnt 
they dcsirni and, if so, how their riewi 
had hern iiscertninrd ; whether Mr Kfanlcy 
Maude's nciion in preaching to the Arab# 
ihcesil results of alien rule In tiromieing 
thnl alien instllutions wotild^ not lie 
rstnblisheil amongst them, nndjniirging 
them to remain n united nation north, 
south, enst, and west, had the tnnetioa 
of tlie Wnr Cabinet; and, if not, v.hat- 
nction the Cabinet proposed to take ? ^ 

Mr Bonar J>aw : I cannot add nay-- 
thing to K hat I said in reply to n similar 
question jestenlay hy the Hon. .Mcml>er 
for West IJcIfnit 

Mr MatVeagh : Might I nsk whether 
tlieUight lltin. Oentleninn isnuarethat 
four vilnyets of S*Ofth-n.ist Arnbi.'i strong, 
ty object to bciQg taken out of Turkish 
rule, and is he going to force Home Rule 
upon on unwilling community ?(loughtcrp' 

Mr. Borinr Law ; 1 do not know the 
source of the Hon. Member's information, 
but we liove rerritcil no similar inforna. 
tion. 

The point of Mr. .MaeVengh’s wit lav 
in the net that the Prime Minister bad 
declaml that he cmild not force Home 
Rule on Ulster, and mnnyBntishstntcsmea 
had said th.at Home Rule could not lie 
gr.anted to Ireland, because the Irish could 
not agree among thenisdrea as to its 
form ; &c. ! 

If initcnd of being under the nilc of the . 
British people for more tlian a century, w c ' 
bad just fallen into their Imnds. some » 
British General might have issued to us 
a Home Rule Proclamation ; and then how- 
wc should have enjoyed the discomfiture 
ofLord Pcntlnnd, Sir Michael u’Dwjeij 
&c. Only, these rulers of men would not 
have l)cen present at the fall of Madras, 
Lahore, &c. There would have bren a 
variety entertainment, too. Tlic editors ol 
the iat/isn Afirror, yasfjce, &c., and somc-- 
“natural leaders” of the people, would 
Iiave protested that Home Rule ought not 
to^ fon^ on them. Whether Bagdad 
will have Home Rule, or vyc should bav/r. 
had it under the circumstances imai.' 

IS nuothcr matter. 
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